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FIFTH SESSION 
OF THE. 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Continued from Vol. XIX.) 


DEBATE on the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s Motion relative to the Mantfesto 
published by the Commissioners for restor- 
ins Peace with America.) Dec.7. The 
Marquis of Rockingham desired that the 
paper entituled, ** A Manifesto and Pro- 
clamation, published at New York on the 
3d of October, 1778, and signed, Carlisle, 
H. Clinton, and W. Eden,” might be 
read ; the clerk accordingly read it. His 
lordship then opened his motion, and read 
the objectionable passages in the Mani- 
testo, which were meant to be included in 
his motion. He said, that a bare recital 
of the passages thus sclected, was a suf- 
ficient ground for saying, that the advisers 
of this measure deserved the most severe 
reprehension. He thought it extremely 
necessary, that their lordships should take 
the earliest opportunity of testifying their 
disavowal of its contents. Such a declara- 
ton was now become absolutely necessary, 
as well for the preservation of the honour, 
dignity, and character of the sovereign, as 
torescue the British name from that load 
of infamy and disgrace, it must continue 
b incur, should it go forth among the 
evilized nations of Europe, that a mode 
of making war, so contrary to those esta- 
bished among themselves, should be to- 
lerated, much less be approved of by a 
British parliament. The Manifesto must 
fll every honest, feeling man with horror 
and astonishment. He read it, he con- 
[VOL. XX. } 


fessed, with a mixture of grief and indig- 
nation. The paper carried, on the very 
face of it, the fullest evidence of its being 
totally repugnant to every principle ot 
ear morality, a good policy. 
Whether from a misconception of the atro- 
cious intentions of the framers of it, or by 
being deceived by the insidious gloss 
which artful men might endeavour to put 
upon it? what was its evident and obvious 
import; noless than a denunciation of ven- 
geance against the weak, defenceless, and 
Innocent; against rebels, as well disarmed 
as armed ; confounding friends and foes 
in one undistinguished mass, and inflicting 
the most horrid barbarities upon them in- 
discriminately. But what marked this 
bloody measure from almost every thing 
which fell within the compass of his know- 
ledge was, that no benefit whatever was 
proposed to be derived from it; nothin 
but wanton massacres, conflagrations, an 
unceasing desolation. . 
The considerations he wished to press 
upon their lordships were, the obvious 
sense of the passages objected to, and the 
effects they were likely to produce. Be- 
fore he delivered his sentiments on the first 
of these, he begged leave to state a circum- 
stance, which might shew thatin respect of 
the construction he meant te put upon them, 
he was not entirely singular in his opinion, 
and it was this: hehanpened the other night, 
he said, to be present in an assembly of 
gentlemen, ( House of Commons) wherethe 
very paper now under consideration, came 
to be the subject of conversation. Its 
contents gave birth to various opinions, 
Those whodirectly defended the Manifesto, 
were of two descriptions. One of them 
gravely contended, that it was no more 
than a public act or declaration, on the 
part of Great Britain, explanatory of her 
future intended conduct, in the prosecu- 
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tion of the war against her rebellious sub- 
jects, who were no longer to expect lenity 
at our hands, but were to be treated as the 
allies of France; and consequently to be 
made to fecl all the inconveniences and 
severities, which they had a right to ex- 

ect, according to the usages of war, ac- 
biomed ed by civilized states at enmity 
with ack other, instead of any further 
fruitless endeavours to bring her to a pro- 

er sense of her duty, by a mixture of in- 
alulsence to her errors, and moderate cor- 
rection. Those who held these sentiments, 
expressed the most marked abhorrence of 
the sense put on the paper in the same 
assembly. They declared that as no such 
thing was harboured in the minds of those 
who advised the measure, so nothing but 
wilful blindness, and a perversion of the 
common modes of speech, could wrest the 
words to so ill founded a construction. 
Another set of persons, with whom only 
in this instance alone he happened to agree, 
spoke without reserve or disguise. They ac- 
knowledged that the proclamation actually 
denounced vengeance and desolation, and 
defended it on the ground of necessity, 
and sound policy. He confessed, he con- 
tinued for some time in a state of suspence, 
whether most to applaud the conduct of 
those, who with the most horrid intentions 
of blood and slaughter, endeavoured to 
hide their real intentions, under an appear- 
ance of adhering to the rules and usages of 
civilized war; or of those, who retaining 
the same disposition, boldly proclaimed it. 
Upon weighing the merits of both, he con- 
fessed the scale preponderated in favour 
of the latter. There was a third descrip- 
tron, who defended the propriety of the 
paper; who not uniting with either of the 
foregoing, wished not to undertake to de- 
fend the measure; nor yet publicly dis- 
avow its contents; who affected not to 
consider the Manifesto as a paper of state, 
but merely as the ingenious literary pro- 
duction of Mr. Adam Ferguson. Here 
doubts were started both respecting the 
identity of the author, his style and com- 
position, end his real intentions ; but they 
were soon done away, for the same gentle- 
man (governor Johnstone) acknowledged 
that the system of war announced, was a 
system of blood and desolation, and that 
it was perfectly justifiable. 

His lordship then read several para- 
graphs in the Manifesto, and asked if * the 
extremes of war and desclation” were not 
expressions, that were very different from 
declarations ofwar and hostitity, denounced 
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against enemies preparing to enter into, or 
actually engaged in war? After enumerat- 
ing the blessings to be derived from peace, 
and a civil connection with this country, 
what does the performance say to induce 
the people of America to return to that 
connection, in the event of a refusal ? 
“ But we think it right to have them fully 
aware of the change, which the maintain- 
ing such a position must make in the 
whole nature and future conduct of this 
war,’ &c. If there was any thing in words, 
which could be called specific, this pas- 
sage imported a chenge of conduct, and 
of the principle which was to direct it. 
Again, attend to the following contrast : 
‘< The policy, as well as benevolence of 
Great Britain, have thus far checked the 
extremes of war, when they tended to dis- 
tress a people still considered as our fellow 
subjects, and to desolate a country short] 

again to become a source of mutual ad- 
vantage ; but when that country professes 
the unnatural design of not only estrang- 
ing, &c. the whole contest is changed, 
and the question is, how far Great Britain, 
by every means in her power, may destroy 
or render useless a connection contrived 
for her ruin, and for the aggrandizement 
of France?” If any doubt yet remained, it 
would be at once removed, by the con- 
cluding sentence: ‘ under such circum- 
stances, the laws of self-preservation must 
direct the conduct of Great Britain, and if 
the British colonies are ta become an ac- 
cession of power to France, will direct her 
to render that accession of as little avail as 
possible.” Taking these several passages 
together, and collecting their real import, 
they bespoke a full intention of changing 
the mode of war, hitherto carried on against 
the colonies; accompanied with the rea- 
sone for this change, which appeared only 
to rest upon the ground of self-preserva- 
tion, originating in @ speculative opinion, 
that such an alliance and connection would, 
or might terminate in the ruin of this 
country, This last principle, thus main- 
tained, would be a justification of any war, 
however barbarous or inhuman. It was 
the justification of king Herod, when he 
issued a rescript for the destruction of all 
the holy innocents in Judea, of and under 
two years old. The Romans were his 
allies. He understood by the prophecies 
contained in the Old Testament, that the 
temporal powers of the Roman empire 
were to cease upon the coming of the 
Messiah; and on the same principle of 
self-preservation, and the security of his 
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own power, he ordered all the children 
within his own province to be murdered. 

His lordship then addressed himself to 
the bench of bishops, and hoped, that 
some of them would rise, and give an 
answer for the whole body, to 9 question 
he meant to propose to them. He ob- 
served, that they had hitherto supported 
the measures of government, adopted in 
respect to America, upon declarations 
made by ministers, that the recovery of 
that country was practicable. But now, 
says the Manifesto, a new eera in politics 
has arisen, the nature of the contest is 
changed. America is relinquished, and 
all the advantages of being connected 
with her totally abandoned. A new spe- 
cies of war is denounced, avowedly tend- 
ing to desolation and destruction, upon 
motives of self-preservation, not growing 
eut of circumstances actually existing, but 
upon motives of policy directed to future 
events, The question therefore which he 
wished to put to the right reverend bench, 
was, Was the policy of king Herod good 
or bad? Was it justifiable in the sight of 
God? Was it consonant to the dictates 
of their holy religion, and agreeable to 
the principles of its author Jesus Christ? 
If their lordships should reply in the ne- 
gative, he hoped, as well for the sake of 
their own consciences, as for the credit of 
the religion they professed, that they would 
not give a public countenance to measures 
of blood and slaughter, when the objects 
for which they had hitherto supported the 
American war were cither clearly unat- 
tainable, or actually given up. The Mani- 
festo proved the latter, which he pre- 
sumed was a sufficient evidence, that ad- 
ministration were perfectly satisfied of the 
former. 

His lordship next proceeded to shew, 
that the measure was no less barbarous 
than impolitic. He described the fatal 

ts which must follow such a mode of 
ing war. He observed, that our coasts, 
botwithstanding the force we had, would 
be liable to suffer by this species of pre- 
datory hostility in every quarter which 
Was not a place of arms; that the northern 

" of the kingdom, and the whole of 

otland, naked and defenceless as they 
must remain, while we continued to be 
threatened with an actual invasion from 

€ south, must lie at the mercy of our 
enemies; that Ireland would experience 
like distresses ; but above all, that our 
ee in the West-Indies must not 

y be ruined for the present, but, he 
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feared, for ever rendered desolate and 
useless. In the course of the summer, a 
rumour of the French intending to make a 
landing in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle, had created the greatest confusion. 
He appealed to a noble lord (earl Percy) 
what infinite alarm and distraction that 
report occasioned. The militia battalions 
of the north and east-riding of York were 
instantly dispatched upon that service ; 
and the troops were harassed, by a forced 
march of 400 miles, to no manner of pur- 
pose, by that rumour; which afterwards 
appeared to have no other grounds but 
the ill-founded apprehensions of the peo- 
ple. What, then, would be the probable 
consequence, when France and Awerica 
came to retaliate? When every privateer 
or armed vessel would have it in its power 
to carry fire, alarm, and in many instances 
desolation along our coasts? What was 
the consequences of the landing of a pri- 
vateer’s crew near Whitehaven the last 
ear, or the plundering a certain noble 
ord’s house (lord Selkirk) in the northern 
part of the kingdom. But however alarm- 
ing these circumstances might be, his 
principal concern was for the West-India 
islands, because there the mischief could 
be perpetrated with impunity, and its ef- 
fects prove decisive and perpetual. The 
plantations once destroyed, would be for 
ever destroyed; the losses and ruin would 
be irreparable. The truth of this was 
known to every person in the least con- 
versant with the state of these islands. 
Even the most powerful and best defended 
of them, Jamaica, fully sensible of it, had 
never cultivated their lands on the sea- 
coasts, or within seven miles of it, till 
within the last $0 or 40 years, till the Buc- 
caniers were banished, and ceased to in- 
fest their coasts: because the inhabitants 
were fully aware, that the damage of a 
single night could not be repaired in a 
century. The destruction of the canes, 
mills, and the general cultivation, with the 
loss of the negroes, would be an effectual 
destruction. But supposing that Jamaica 
was able to defend itself; what must be 
the fate of the other islands, unprotected 
and defenceless as they were notoriously 
known to be? When even he heard, in 
the same assembly already alluded to, that 
the only real resource the inhabitants of 
Jamaica had, if attacked, was to retire 
into the Blue Mountains, and there de- 
fend themselves at a pass, where a very 
small force could resist a numerous army. 
This was a clear confession that even that 
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island must feel all the miseries of this pre- | appeal to God for the justice of their 
datory war, and suffer her plantations to ' cause, and to avow in the most solemn 
be destroved, before her face, without | manner, that they only commenced hos- 
daring to interrupt the insurgents. tilities, in order to obtain a secure and just 
His lordship, after pressing this argue | peace. He applied this argument to the 
ment, returned to consider the Manifesto. | proclamation; how any man, or set of 
He said, it was replete with perfidy, cun- | men, could expect success under such a 
ning, and barbarity; that it was equally | plan, so repugnant not only to every idea 
weak and wicked; that it held out pro-| of peace, but to every idea of humanity 
tection, where the very means of protec- | and sound policy. His lordship concluded 
tion were abandoned. It invited submis- | with moving an Address similar to that 
sion, without a possibility of security to | moved in the Commons, by Mr. Coke on 
the persons submitting ; it laid a snare for | the 4th instant [See Vol. 19, p. 1388.) 
those attached to the British government, The Earl of Suffolk said, he could not 
which would, if accepted, terminate in| have imagined that the paper which the 
their ruin; it exposed such of them as had | noble marquis had so strongly reprobated, 
hitherto adhered to the cause of the mo-|! could have evér adinitted of the interpre- 
ther country, to the persecution and re- ! tation his lordship put upon it. He could 
venge of their incensed brethren, and the safely answer, tor himself and his col- 
prevailing powers on the spot; in short, | leagues, that they never meant what was ~ 
if the'ruin of the loval part ‘of the people | imputed to them. The import of the paper 
were actually intended, he did not know a | was obvious: it reminded the people of 
means which could promise to do it more | America of the blessings they were about 
eflectually. The Manifesto contained the | to forego, of the lenity and tenderness with 
* fullest proofs, that all thoughts of connec- ! which they had been hitherto treated, and 
tion between the two countries were given | pointed out the necessary conduct which 
up; the actual situation of our anny, must ensue, should they persist in their 
roved it. He did not pretend to ie unnatural alliance with France. It warned 
rom his own knowledge, but he believed ! them of the consequences: but of what 
it was generally understood, that sir H.;} consequences? Qf being treated as de- 
Clinton had written home for a very con- | clared enemies, subject tv the distresses of 
siderable reinforcement, which he likewise | that species only of war which all enemies 
understood could not be spared. Large | are liable to undergo, and authorized by 
detachments had been already made trom | the laws of war established in civil coun- 
his army; 4,000 men were ordered for | tries. No man on earth conceived a more 
Florida, to co-operate in an attempt in-| utter abhorrence of the principles, which 
vited by the mal-contents in South-Caro- | were supposed to have dictated the pro- 
lina; 5,000 were ordered for the defence ; clamation; he could safely disavow any 
of the West-India islands, and 2,000 for | such intention ; and he was ready to abide 
Halifax: after these deductions, the most | by the obvious sense of the proclamation 
that could be expected from the general | itself, as the best ground of his justification. 
would be, to act on the defensive. Ifso, | The motive of that-appeal to the people of 
the proclamation could not operate to any | America, was purcly from the principles of 
good purpose, though it might occasion | self-preservation, not those of personal 
great mischief. Such being the true state} revenge. The situation of France was 
of affairs in America, he was well war-| much changed from what it was, at any 
ranted in aflirming that in the most savage | time since the commencement of the pre- 
times such a system of slaughter and de-| sent century. She had chonged her 
solation as the Manifesto threatened would | system: and, instead of kecping on foot 
not have been adopted, and contended | great standing armies, had turned her at- 
that history did not furnish another instance | tention entirely on her marine ; and now 
since the coming of Christ, and since the | disputed the empire of the sca with us. 
mild influence inspired by his doctrines, in | This uniting with the circumstance of the 
which the war had been conducted on such | revolt of our colonies, foimcd a period, 
barbarous and inhuman ideas. On the | totally uaknown in the annais of this coun- 
contrary, it was well known, that war had | try. The proclamation would speak for 
been carried on upon certain principles, | itself: and he trusted their Lordships would 
and under certain limitations and re- | not be led away by a laboured appeal to - 
strictions ; that whenever it was declared, | thcir passions. He left it to their lordships’ 
it was usual for the contending parties to | own judgment, whether there was a single 
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line in it that would bear the charge of 
Herodian cruelty and the sJaughter of the 
innocents. France and America allied 
were to be consitlered as oneenemy. The 
object of their connection was truly alarm- 
ins, because it pointed immediately to our 
destruction. lt was equally directed to 
the stripping us of our dependencies and 
distant possessions, to the wresting from 
us the empire of the ocean, and to the ag- 
grandisement of France by our downfall. 
‘Ihe views of France were not solely con- 
fined to objects of commerce; but to an 
increase of power, and extension of terri- 
tory. It was, therefore, incumbent on us 
to do all in our power, consistent with the 
laws of war established between two con- 
tending powers, to render the assistance 
of America in the contest of as little value 
as those laws would permit, or, in the lan- 
guage of the proclamation, “ to render the 
accession of as little avail as possible.’’ 
He believed this conduct, when coolly and 
impartially considered, would receive the 
fuil approbation of that House. It was 
no cominon situation we stood in. We 
were now compelled to fight, not upon 
any speculative differences; we were to 
contend with a powerful enemy, not for 
matters of trifling importance, but for our 
existence as a-nation. No line could now 
be drawn, which would secure us against 
the machinations of a powerful and dan- 
gerousenemy. Our situation was danger- 
ous and critical; every thing dear to us 
was committed to the issue of the present 
contest; and the only means left for our 
salvation, was to act with unanimity and 
vigour. It was no longer a question, how 
far our conduct was or was not wise and 
prudent, the moment forbad any retro- 
spect; all we ought now to turn our atten- 
tion to, was to adopt such measures as 
were suited to our present situation. These 
were the grounds on which the proclama- 
tion rested; and he trusted, when the oc- 
casion which gave birth to it was consi- 
dercd, it would appear highly justifiable. 
The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. John 
Hinchcliffe). It would ill become me, 
who have so often experienced the indulg- 
ence of your lordships on other occasions, 
to be silent on a subject like this, when 
what has fallen from the noble earl calls 
upon me, by reprobating this Manifesto, 
to vindicate, as far as I am able, the credit 
and principle of that holy religion, for 
which the constitution of this country has 
60 great a respect, as to admit the minis- 
ters of it into the dignity and confidence 
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of this great national council. Permit me, 
therefore, for once to address your lord- 
ships, not as statesmen but as Christians, 
The declaration before us contains matter, 
in my apprehension, big with mischief, and 
such as, should it escape the censure of 
this House, will, I think, fix indelible dis- 
grace on the name of Briton. I should 
deem it a misapplication of your lordships 
time, to dispute about words ; the procla- 
mation was addressed to the people of 
America, and must be understood accord- 
ing to the plain and obvious import of the 
terms. ‘The tendency of its threats is evi- 
dent. I shall therefore only submit to 
your serious consideration a few thoughts | 
which have occurred to me on this alarm- 
ing subject. God forbid we should ever see 
religion so perverted from its original na- 
ture and institution, as to become the in- 
strument of faction; that nothing is far- 
ther from my intention, will, I trust, suffi- 
ciently appear, when I beg leave to remind 
your lordships, that it is principally owing 
to the mild influence of Christianity, that 
every nation professing the belief of it, 
has as it were by common consent set’ 
bounds to the savage fierceness of revenge 
and cruelty. Shall we, then, be the first 
among the nations of Europe, to forget so 
very essential a part of its excellence, as 
the humanity and benevolence it inspires ? 
Shall we, 1 say, be the first to establish 
desolation upon system ; and to gratify an 
impotent resentment, deal fruitless destruc- 
tion on the wives and children of an enemy 
we cannot conquer, and of friends we can 
no longer protect. There are, I fear, but 
too many instances, where war may be- 
come unavoidable, and numberless are the _ 
calamities ever attending it, which bene- 

volence itself cannot prevent. There is 
one principle, however, without which it 
ceases to be justifiable, I mean that, which 
every civilized nation professes, in de- 
claring war, the desire of a just and ho- 
nourable peace. It was with a view to 
this, that under the flattering assurances 
of an easy victory, your lordships were led 
to send troops at first into America. It 
was afterwards, because peace and re- 
conciliation were deemed unattainable 
by any other weans, that a majority were 
induced to comply with the proposal of 
administration for coercive measures. But 
from that fatal. dav, in which the Pe- 
tition of the Congress was rejected, peace 
and reconciliation seemed to be no longer 
in view; America concluded, she had 
no alternative left, but unconditional 
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submisssion or independence, she made 
her last appeal to Heaven. Whose scale 
will finally preponderate, God only knows, 
who holds the balance; but if Great 
Britain has any hope left in the justice of 
her cause, she does ill to defeat that hope, 
by means like these, to support it. Your 
lordships hitherto have, I doubt not, been 
able to satisfy your own minds in having 
supported this war, not only by thinking the 
means necessary, but the end proposed just 
and honourable. Read but this Manifesto 
with impartiality, and compare its theory 
with the practice of colonel Butler; and he, 
who wishes to keep well with himself, will 
find abundant reason to be very cautious 
how he ;-roceeds a step farther. I did ex- 
press a wish that we might never see reli- 
gion m.'‘lc an instrument of faction; it was 
a sinc ‘-« wish, though an imperfect one ; 
I ougiit to have added, nor of barbarity. I 
do it now from recollecting, there is an 
article in the extraordinaries of the armies 
for the last year, recommended to be con- 
tinued, for scalping-knives and crucifixes. 
I will conclude, by observing only, that if 
such is the Christianity which we are 
henceforth to propagate among the In- 
dians, it is better for their teachers, better 
for themselves, that they should live and 
die in ignorance; if they are to be involv- 
ed in our guilt, take not from them their 
plea for mercy; but let them have it still 
to urge at the throne of grace, that they 
have never heard of the name of Christ. 
The Earl of Derby felt, he said, for the 
honour and reputation of this country, 
which had been so deeply wounded by 
this bloody edict, which at once authorized 
murder and desolation. His lordship urged 
the bishops to consider the Manifesto in its 
proper light, as an instrument of horror, as 
well on account of the unchristian-like 
principles which it avowed, as the system 
of treachery which it contained. He said, 
the ministers were totally incapable of | 
either ‘conducting a war, or making a 
peace; and in proof of the assertion, 
maintained, that if their own words were | 
to be taken, they had acted with lenity 
and mildness, when vigorous war was the | 
proper object of pursuit; and now, when | 
the declining credit of the kingdom, and | 
every thing concurred to make peaces ab- | 
solutely necessary, they were madly plung- | 
ing the nation into a war, likely to be at- 
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necessary ; and he appealed to their lord- 
ships, whether almost every general and 
every admiral, men of the most approved 
bravery and undoubted skill, had not re- 
turned from the service, full of disgust and 
complaint of their treatment. With re- 
gard to the Manifesto, it was a disgrace to 
Great Britain; parliament had never au- 
thorized such a measure ; and it was highly 
incumbent on their lordships to concur 
with the motion, and express their imme- 
diate displeasure at its contents. 

The Bal of Abingdon. My lords; the 
motion is so congenial with my own feel- 
ings, that I cannot help rising to meet it 


with my most hearty approbation. It has 
been occasioned by the savage spirit that 
has been found to breathe in a late pro- 


clamation of his Majesty, promulgated by 
the King’s commissioners in America. [ 
say, in a late proclamation of his Majesty; 
for every proclamation is the King’s pro- 
clamation, the constitution not knowing 
any other power from whence it can be de- 
rived. But, I will withdraw my eyes from 
this horrid Manifesto, and fix them upon 
the authors and advisers of it. Yes, my 
lords, the avowed authors of it ; shameless 
in their confessions, and therefore tenfold 
more wicked in their want of shame. Ad- 
visers, who, by their own infamy, have 
blasted the national character of this 
country, and by robbing it of its good 
name, have made it “ poor indeed.”? 

My lords, I have fear it said in this 
House, that the tomahawk and the scal 
ing kuife were the engines put into 
hands of Englishmen by God and nature, 
first to torturc, and then to murder our 
fellow subjects; and why, my lords? Be- 
cause, like Englishmen of old, like our un- 
debased forefathers, they refuse to submit 
to slavery; and for thinking with Roman 
greatness of mind, ‘ melius est pro 
patria mori quam vitam miseram atque 
inhonestam degere per servitutem,” &c. 
My lords, it is said, that after using every 
hostile attempt to the contrary, rather 
than America shall be free, it shall be 
rendered useless to itself and its connec- 
tions; and this, my lords, has been pro- 
claimed too within these walls. A pro- 
clamation so shocking, that I have since 
wished myself to be any thing but a peer 
of this House. My lords, Montaigne tells 
us, and it is true, that the souls of kin 


tended with enormous expence, and con- and coblers are cast in the same mould. 
ducted on principles of unheard-of cruelty. | What, then, is it, that creates the differ- 
He said, that not only a change of mea-, ence between the king and the cobler, 
sures, but a change of men was become | between this House and the lower orders 
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of people? It is, my lords, that urbanity, | secret, and therefore doubly atrocious, 
that superior civilization, that liberality of | offenders, to condign and exemplary pu- 
mind, which ought to animate our feelings, | nishment. Offenders who, in revenge for 
and from whence, as from the fountain our having driven the Stuart race from 
bead, low compassion for the weakness of | the throne of England, have rendered 
human nature, and forbearance of injury | the crown of England not worth the wear. _ 
(though in error) from those whom chance | ing to the House of Brunswick. 

placed in the line of subordination to| My lords, having said thus much in 
execration of the principles that have 
been held in this House, and of the pro- 
clamation as founded on them, from evil, 
I will turn my eyes to good. Execrable 
as this proclamation is in some respects, 
there are others which it is my design to 
adopt; and in so doing, I shall hold my: 
self entitled to the support of the friends 
and abettors of it. As their child, they 
must take the good and evil of it together; 
wp to their very necks in the blood of as my adoption, I will take the good, and 
America; and it is this, ‘‘ hear what has ! leave the evil abandoned to them. Ian this 


| 
ourselves. These, my lords, are the sen- 
been said, go ye, and repent, not in : proclamation, my lords, it is said, “ We 


timents that should direct this House: 
sentiments that have been so forcibly, so 
ably, and so pathetically recommended by 
that pattern of humanity, the noble mar- 
quis who moved this motion, that it leaves 

ing further for me to say. One word, 
however, I will add in advice to those 
right reverend prelates, who hy voting for 
these unchristian-hke measures, are now 


lawn sleeves dyed with blood, but in sack- | again assert that the members of the Con- 
cloth and in ashes.” gress were not authorised by their consti- 
Such, my lords, are the contaminations | tution, either to reject our offers, without 
that have been spread over the honour, the | the previous consideration and consent of 
dignity, and the justice of this once august | the several assemblies and conventions of 
sascaabily, by those puppets in office, who | their constituents, or to refer us to pre- 
are moved thereto by the string of obe- | tended foreign treaties which they knew 
dience from behind the curtain—puppets | were delusively framed in the first instance, 
to whom the key note of murder and de- | and which have never yet been ratified by 
vastation was jong ago given in these | the people of this continent; and we once 
words: ‘** We have passed the Rubicon, | more remind the members of the Congress, 
aad we must kill the Americans, or the , that they are responsible to their country- 
Americans will kill us;” and from this | men, to the world, and to God, for the 
tame, to this savage music, has every in- | continuance of this war, and for all the 
strument been tuned, which God and na- | miseries with which it must be attended. 
ture could furnish and invent, whilst the | To all the frce inhabitants of this once 
author of this fiat hugs himself up in his | happy empire, we also address ourselves.” 
cunning, as secured from danger. But,| My lords, the objection made here to 
my lors, cunning is atrap that is most | the Congress, is the very objection I mean 
apt tocatch therein the holder of it, as a | to make to the legislature of this country ; 
late instance has given sufficient proof of. | and the same appeal that is made to the 
I should not wonder, my lords (indeed I | free inhabitants of that country, it is my 
ex it) if I should see a letter, | detcrmination to make to the collective 
published in the newspapers, signed with | body of the people of England. In the 
the name of some noble lord (who, like the | legislative body of this country, no hopes 
first lord of the Treasury, receives spon- | now remain. In the collective body, if 
taneous marks of favour in proportion to | salvation is not to be found, the constita- 
the disgraces that are brought upon this | tion of England is lost. The legislative 
poetry) and declaring that a certain | body (as it is said of the Congress) has 
learned lord has not seen the King for | done what it was not authorised by its 
ork past; nor since the year 1765 has | constitution to do. It has assumed to 
» directly or indirectly, any thing todo | itself powers to which it is not by right 
with the measures of government. Such, | entitled. It has dared to aim at levying 
ty lords, is the dust that has been used to | taxes without representation. It has dared 
blind the eyes of this deluded country, and |-to say, that it has a right to bind in all 
wach the dust under which others may be | cases whatsoever; thereby making the 
ia hopes to hide themselves: but, thank | rights of Englishmen subject to its will, 
God, there is still eyesight enough left in| and in a limited government, establishing 
the pation to see and to follow those | unlimited tyranny. The hierarchy, whe 
# 
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used heretofore to talk of kings as the 
Lord’s anointed, now t:anslate allegiance 
from the crown to the state; and that they 
might become petty tyrants themselves, | 
and remove supremucy from the king to | 
the parliament. But this, my lords, is not ; 
the constitution. Let the king be king, | 
and the parliament be what it is. Let | 
the House of Lords take care of its own , 
rights and privileges, which are intimately 
connected with the rights of the people ; 
and the House of Commons, who are the 
temporary appointees only of the people, 
attend to their rights, and not presume, 
in conjunction with the other two branches 
of the legislature, to that omnipotency, 
which is not only a moral absurdity, but a 
litical Ite. This system therefore must 
be changed. Corruption, which is its” 
rinciple, must be done away. Let the | 
King reign in the hearts of his people. 
In a free state there is no other hold to be 
taken. He has, through ‘his ministers, 
reigned long enough in their purses. At- 
tachment by purchase, loses more by op- 
ear than it gains by expence. My 
ords, I beg pardon for the warmth I[ have 
expressed ; but he who is not warmed in | 
such times as these are, deserves not the 
name of Englishman, which once it was 
an honour to possess. 

Earl Gower rose to defend his noble 
relation (lord Carlisle), from the accusa- 
tion brought against him, or at least im- 
plied in the Address now moved. He 
could answer, that uo man would be far- | 
ther from recommending or inforcing | 
measures of cruelty than the noble carl, | 

| 
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whose name appeared at the head of the 
commission. He said, he had read the 
proclamation nore than once, with all 
possible attentiun ; and could net discover | 
a single expression in it which authorised | 
the interpretation put upon it: if there: 
had, he would have been the first to re- 
probate it. It was true, the nature of the 
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was to distress the enemy, and not to for- 
waid immediate operations. And as to 
the circumstance of the scalping knives, 
&c. mentioned Wy the right reverend pre- 
late, he begged leave to remind their lord- 
ships, that on a former occasion, when 
the minister last alluded to censured that 
species of warfare, he proved, to the satis- 
faction of the House, that the noble lord 
himself, when in high office, gave it his 
sanction; and that the very orders for 
carrying the measure into execution, ori- 
ginated from his own office, when secretary 
of state-—He observed, that the noble 
lords, when they had a mind to decry the 
measures of government, were never at a 
loss for bugbears, in order to create ill- 
founded uneasinesses. He remembered last 
year, that another proclamation was the 
subject of much debate in that House, 
when arguments of a similar nature were 
resorted to. General Burgoyne, who is- 
sued the proclamation, was then absent, 
and he stood up in his defence; but the 
moment that the motives and objects pro- 
posed to be attained by that proclamation, 
came to be coolly examined and fully un- 
derstood, the good sense of the people got 
the better of the prejudices which had 
been artfully instilled into them, and the 
clamour immediately subsided. Why, 
then, would noble lords expect, that they 
stood a better chance for succeeding now 
than before, when the Manifesto published 
by the commissioners was so much less 
liable to objection, than that published 
by the general, now alluded to?—There 
was besides one circumstance, which de- 
served particular attention; the Manifesto 
was valedictory, and of course called for 
the strongest expressions of threats and 
persuasion. It closed the commission, and 
was a public appeal to those to whom it 
was addressed. It contained the ultimate 
resolutions of Great Britain; it breathed 
a spirit of lenity and moderation, of good- 


contest was changed; but it was changed | will and benevolence. It held out tran- 
no farther than to a limited, temperate, | quillity, freedom, the advantages of com- 
and defensible mode, such as was allowed | merce, and all the blessings flowing from 
to be justifinble by all nations in a state of ; them; endeavouring, at the same time, to 
hostility. Burning towns, and even de- | impress on the minds of the people there, 
solating a country, came, under some cir-! the risk of ruin they must run, if they 
cumstances, within that description, A ' obstinately persisted to continue deaf ta 
minister lately deceased (lord Chatham) , the reasonable and parental propositions 
whose administration had been often the | made by Great Britain. To such men, it 
subject of panegyric in that House, ap- held out a view of the dreadful conse- 
_ proved of the bombarding and destroying | quences in which they would involve their 
’ of Havre-de-Grace, during the late war. , country, by adhering to an unnatural 
Many other instances, of a similar nature, | alliance with France.—Considering there- 
might be quotcd, where the mere object | fore the Manifesto, in every possible view, 
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he was of opinion, that it was not only de- 
fensible under each of these heads, but 
was praise-worthy ; for which reason, he 
would give his negative to the Address, 

The Duke of itschmond, after mention- 
ing that it was the constant nractice of 
ministers to deny that their measures bore 
that obvious interpretation which reason 
and common sense must, of necessity, put 
upon them, adverted to the various parts 
of the Manifesto, answering the different 
arguments in Bupport of it. He said, the 
passages alluded to were aimed at the 
most honest men in America; he did not 
therefore wonder at administration's wish- 
ing to have nothing to say to them. The 
noble lords had asserted, that the ex- 
tremes of war and desolation, cited in 
those passages, did not come up to the 
interpretation put upon them by his noble 
friend, the marquis: let the noble lords 
consider what had been their system of 
war hitherto. Had they not employed 
the savages, and burned the towns of Nor- 
folk and Charles Town? He did not mean 
to say that burning the latter might not 
be @ necessary operation of war; perhaps 
it was; he only mentioned it as a part of 
that system which ministers now talked of 
as a matter which was totally foreign to 
their ideas. Had not also general Vaughan, 
when he went up the North River, burnt 
the town of Esopus, and alledged as a rea- 
son for it, “ that it was a nest of villains,” 
an excuse similar to that made for the 
murder of Glenco. He did not see the 
noble lord in the House, who had done 
such notable feats in his government of 
Virginia, or he should have been glad to 
have asked him a question or two relative 
to his conduct respecting the Indians and 
the slaves. 

His grace contended that the war, from 
the commencement, had been carried on 
with every act of injustice that could tend 
to make the name of Englishman odious 
in America. A regular and full account 
of the barbarities exercised by his Ma- 
Jesty’s officers, and those under them in 
America, bad been published by order of 
Congress two years ago. The Leyden 
Gazette had attempted to give this account 

tecemeal; but after going some way in 
it, had desisted, the editor alleging that it 
stained his paper. He mentioned also the 
ravages and rapine of the soldiery, who, 
following the examples set them by the 
Hessians, plundered the poor inhabitants, 
and stole every thing they could lay their 


bands on; while, on the contrary, he was 
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well assured general Washington's army 
maintained the strictest discipline, paying 
for whatever they had, wherever they went, 
and giving entire satisfaction to all around 
them. He said, he had lately received a 
letter from the Jerseys, by which he learnt 
we had not a single friend in those pro- 
vinces; and the reason was, our army had 
been there, and behaved so ill, that they 
had created an insurmountable disgust in 
the minds of aJl ranks of people. Having 
dwelt for some time on these points, the 
duke adverted to the general conduct of 
ministers, and appealed to the candour of . 
the House, whether the nation could be 
expected to have confidence .in a set of 
men, guilty of such gross blunders? He 
said, he himself had heard sir W. Howe 
tell the secretary for the American depart- 
ment to his face, and in the heering of 4 
large assembly, ‘ that it was impossible 
for Great Britain to be successful in Ame- 
rica, while he had the conduct of the war.” 
Let lords for a moment consider the ex 
tent of such a declaration; let them ree 
collect the authority it came from; from 
no less a man than tlie late commander in 
chief in America, who, if any officer had 
been in the least dcgree of confidence with 
administration, he was the man. 

His grace denied that general Bure 
goyne’s proclamation had not been res 
garded as ave y improper publication, and 
begged the noble earl (Gower) to recol- | 
lect, that he hed particularly reprehended 
it in that House. I+ had. also been much 
the subject of reprehension in the other 
House ; and he still entertained the same 
opinion of it which he did when he first 
read it. The noble earl had asked, “ if 
we could have desolated the country round 
Boston, previous to the arrival of count 
d’ Estaing’s fleet, would it not have been 
wise to have done it ?”? No; it would have 
been very unwise ; no man conversant with 
the art of war would have acted in that 
manner. . ro 

His grace said, that the proclamation 
was a stretch of authority in the commis- 
sioners ; and added, that he did not doubt 
it was highly pleasing in a certain quarter, 
from the happy reception which one of 
them had inet with on his first courtly 
visit after his return from America. At 
length the duke came to an enumeration 
of the expences of the war, mentioning 


the 33 millions which it had already cost, 


and observing that every year it continued, 
it was likely to cost us eight or nine mil- 
lions more. He asked, how were we to 
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raise the money? Was it not notorious, 
from the uncommon and alarming number 
of bankruptcies,.that money was so scarce, 
it was hardly to be obtained at any rate? 
In short, did not every thing indicate a 
declining commerce, and a sinking credit ? 
Having then entered into a very extensive 
field of argument, in which he chiefly di- 
rected his attention to the following heads: 
the provocations given on our part, which 
he contended accelerated, or entirely 
caused the revolt of our colonies; the suc- 
cessive acts of oppression, cruelty, and in- 
justice we wae eae. in order to give our 
measures the designed effect; the folly of 
trusting to the assurances of France, and 
the wilful perverseness of continuing to 
give credit to them, when almost every 
ay’s experience had afforded the most 
direct testimony, that she was doing all in 
her power secretly to foment the revolt of 
our subjects, and support them in their 
resistance to the claims of the mother 
country; the weak state of our navy, and 
defenceless state of the kingdom, a it 
was no longer a question, that the most 
vigorous exertions would be necessary to 
defend us against the power of that king- 
dom, unless we consented to relinquish 
our sovereignty, for ever, over America. 
On these, his grace was very full, pointed, 
and argumentative. | 
He observed, that the noble earl (of Suf- 
folk) had very fairly acknowledged, that 
the present formed a new era in politics, 
so far as France and England were con- 
cerned; that the finances of France were 
in the train of being put upon a respectable 
footing : that her attention was called from 
her armies to her marine; that she now 
see eae the empire of the ocean with us; 
and that every thing which went to the 
existence of this country, as a great naval 
and commercial power, was committed to 
the issue of the present contest. He said, 
he had lately received an edict, published 
by the French king, which was a kind of 
financial state of the nation, and contained 
the fullest confirmation of what had fallen 
from the noble earl. His grace paid the 
highest compliments to the great abilities 
of M. Necker, at the head of the French 
finances, who had adopted the plan re- 
commended by Dr. Price, in his Treatise 
on Life Annuities ; which, while it pointed 
out the means of procuring new loans, pro- 
vided for the extinction of the debt, by 
granting an increased interest upon annul- 
tics, determinable upon one or two lives. 
M. Necker availed bimself, in the present 
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instance, of this plan; and such was the 
confidence in government, and the abilities 
of the minister, that the loan upon one or 
two lives was procured at 8 percent. His 
grace contrasted the wisdom, integrity, 
and disinterested motives of M. Necker, 
who had brought the French finances out 
of disorder, weakness, and discredit, into 
so flourishing a condition, with that of the 
noble lord at the head of the finances of 
this country. But the reason was obvious ; 
M. Necker was ambitious only of doing 
good ; his consciousness that he was doing 
50, to him, appeared an ample reward. He 
discountenanced every species of improper 
expenditure; he suppressed all unncces- 
sary or ainecure places. He endeavoured 
to inspire the nation with public spirit, and 
set the example himself. He refused to 
receive any emolument whatever for his 
services; and when pressed by the mi- 
nister to accept of a liberal pension, as a 
token from his sovercign of his high opi- 
nion of his merit, he positively refused it. 
What, on the other hand, was the situa- 
tion and conduct of the noble lord? He 
had got the Cinque Ports, his lady Bushy 
Park, ais children were all amply provided 
for by places held in trust, or by reversion ; 
nay, he had given such a proof of his ava- 
ricious disposition, that he had even 
stooped to go a hunting for the reversion. 
of the comptroller’s pluce in the port of 
London, for the lives of his two sons, at 
present possessed by the duke of New- 
castle. Was such a man a fit person to 
promote reformation, or carry into execu- 
tion a plan of public cconomy? How 
could he refuse improper applications, or 
reject ill-founded pretensions, when the 
party applying could, with so much justice, 
retort on him, that he was covered with 
places, sinecures, reversions, &c. for no 
other merit but that of losing America 2 
He was the last man in the kingdom who 
was justified in calling any man’s claim to 
favour or reward into question. Again, if 
any of the contracting tribe were to apply 
to his lordship, in return for their steady 
support through every measure proposed 
by him in parliament, and he should refuse 
to give them an exorbitant profit, might 
they not with great justice remind him of 
the first contract with Mr. Atkinson, in 
his closet, whom he agreed to pay a dou- 
ble price for rwn at Jamaica, to what it 
was sold on the quays in London? Might 
they not remind him of his ignorance to 
judge, what was or was not a proper price, 
when his lordship mistook currency for 
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sterling? Might they not tell him, that 
notwithstanding this imposition, he gave 
Mr. Atkinson a second and a third con- 
tract; and, finally, that he continued to 
employ him, in hiring of transports at an 
advanced price, in victualling the army, &c. 

His grace said, it was highly necessary, 
that an universal system of economy should 
ar that a reform should take place 

m the highest to the lowest; from his 

Majesty down to the meanest of his ser- 
vants. ‘That the King should set the ex- 
ample. His Majesty, he was satisfied, 
might well live within his income. He 
did not mean within the Civil List reve- 
Rue, as it stood since the addition was 
made to it the last year; but as it was be- 
fore. He had the authority of a great 
financier (Mr. meee to support him 
in this opinion, that the Civil List, on the 
establishment of 17727, was more than suf- 
ficient for the support of the honour, dig- 
nity, and even splendour of the crown, if 
the revenue was properly managed,’ and 
faithfully expended. His grace conclud- 
ed, with professing his willingness to ac- 
cept of any employment he was thought 
capable of, either civil or military, on the 
plan of M. Necker, without reward or 
emolument. He was ready to meet the 
enemies of his country, wherever they were 
to be found ; to go even to America, if it 
was thought necessary, not upon a fruitless, 
impracticable errand, to subdue, but to en- 
deavour to bring about a friendly inter- 
course, and to put a stop to the unnatural 
purpose of Englishmen determined on the 
destruction of Englishmen. When he 
said this, he feared that any plan of union, 
such as formerly subsisted between both 
countries, was for ever at an end; but he 
still retained hopes,that the colonies might 
be so far persuaded, both from motives of 
affection and principles of sound policy, to 
change their conduct, as to desist from 
pursuing an object, which must terminate, 
if successful, in the inevitable ruin of the 
parent state. 

Lord eee began with a compliment 
to the bishop of Peterborough, whose abi- 
lities, he acknowledged, were so obvious, 
and whose conduct was so consistent, that 
there did not exist adoubt, but that what- 
ever fell from his lordship must have con- 
siderable weight. He warned the reve- 
rend prelate, however, and every lord who 

spoken on the same side, from casting 
any obloquy on those of the reverend 
bench who had voted in favour of the 
measures proposed to parliament by mi- 
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nistry. It was unfair, illiberal, and un- 
warrantable to say that the reverend bench. 
had voted with government from a hope 
to increase blood and massacre. The very 
opposite had been the desire. The y saw 
the war was not only just but necessary ; 
that it was a war founded upon the truest 
principles of Christianity, a wish to put ao 
end to party animosities, and to establish 
an honourable and lasting peace. 

It had been said that America was lost 
for ever—he differed widely from that 
idea. He was not sanguine in his expec- ~ 
tations on that head, but he still be- 
lieved that America might be brought 
back to her allegiance ; that America 
might be induced to throw off the yoke 
of France, and to do herself the kind- 
ness of enjoying the freedom and hap- 
piness which the mild censtitution of this 
country was alone capable of giving her. 
He was aware that there were inve- 
terate spirits in America, malignant mem- 
bers of the Congress, whose views of inte- 
rest and power made them industrious ta 
delude the public, and instil prejudices 
against this country, and in favour of the 
alliance with France, into the minds of the 
inhabitants of the several provinces. But 


let noble lords consider for a moment how 


unnatural that alliance was—men who 
were fighting for republicanism, joining 
with the slaves of an arbitrary monarch, 
Seal ail going hand in hand with 

apists; America, at least those Ameri- 
cans who found it advantageous to widen 
her breach with England, might affect ta 
be blind to the impolicy of such a junc — 
tion for the present; but it was impossible 
in the nature of things that they should 
long continue in that state, the eyes of the 
whole continent must soon be open to the 
monstrous folly of their alliance. At pre- 
sent he was sure there were numbers in 
America who wished most heartily for an 
opportunity of avowing their sentiments of 
loyalty; it therefore behoved government 
to do every thing in their power to enable 
their friends across the Atlantic to speak 
their minds, and acknowledge the first — 
wish ‘of their hearts—an opportunity of 
expressing their loyalty to their nehtful 
sovereign. The moment they could do it 
with safety, he had no doubt but the miu- 
jority of the ‘ade of the continent would 
join the royal standard. 

With regard to the proclamation, he 
said, he could not restrain his amazement 
at the forced construction which had been 
put upon it. It was, in his mind, one of 
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the most temperate, judicious, and forcible 
appeals to reason and common sense, that 
he had ever read. It did not in the most 
distant degree warrant the cruel import, 
which had been put upon it. Let any man 
in his right wits read the passages objected 
to, and it was impossible for him to con- 
strue them otherwise than as the noble earl, 
high in office, had done. The noble lords 
on the other side had talked much of the 
severity of the conduct of the war intend- 
ed to be pursued; even if that were to be 
the case (a position which however he 
would not agree that the proclamation 
warranted) when ought a nation to exert 
itselfto punish more severely, than when 
rebellion and black ingratitude formed a 
league with perfidy and falsehood? Ame- 
rica, the child of Great Britain, entered 
into an alliance with France ; the old, and 
notwithstanding appearances, the deter- 
mined foe of both Great Britain and Ame- 
rica. A league for what purpose? Not 
for the advantage of her commerce, nor 
for the support of her trade, but with the 
hellish view of stabbing the political exist- 
ence of the mother country? America wil- 
lingly became the dagger of France, and 
lent herself to be the instrument of the 
assassination of her paent! Would noble 
lords, then, hesitate a moment whether 
they should strengthen the hands of go- 
vernment against such an alliance? On the 
contrary, must they not see that this was 


. &cixisis of the utmost danger,a crisis which 


demanded the most vigorous efforts of this 
country, whose very existence was at 
stake ? 

Noble lords had laid much stress on the 
cruel conduct of the war since its com- 
mencement. The assertion was true, but 
it was erroneously applied. America had 
been cruel, America had been inhuman, 
but not Great Britain! Who burnt the 
town of Norfolk? Who treated prisoners 
in the most merciless, the most savage 
monney ? America had set the example of 
cruelty, and if it were followed, she had to 
thank herself for the consequences. What 
might appear to be humanity with respect 
to America, would turn out most blame- 
able weakness respecting Great Britain. 
Some lords had talked of the danger of 
France retaliating: let their lordships re- 
collect, that retaliation was the uniyersal 
custom of war; that we, last war, when 
the great lord Chatham had the direction 
of attairs, pursued the very line of conduct 
which those lords had now so severely re- 


prehended. Lord Chatham had planned 
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the expeditions against Havre de Grace, 
and against Rochtort. Lord Chatham ra- 
vaged the coasts of France, and desolated 
such of her sea-ports, as it was thought 
expedient to send our arms against. And 
what did France? Did she burn our sea- 
ports? No;—the reason was obvious, our 
navy protected us; France dared not ap- 
proach our coasts. It was idle, therefore, 
to talk of retaliation, when it must appear, 
to the conviction of every man of common 
sense, that in a war with France, it was 
the duty of the ministers of Great Britain 
to do all in their power to distress the ene- 
my, because it did not require a moment’s 
consideration to discover that the enemy 
would do all in her power to distress us... 

His lordship observed, that some of the 
noble speakers had urged the policy of our 
withdrawing our fleets and armies, and of 
acknowledging the independence of Ame- 
rica. Did the noble lords who maintained 
this doctrine consider the consequence ? 
Give up America?. What would this coun- 
try give up then? Not America alone, 
but Florida! Nova Scotia! the West- 
Indies! the fisheries! Newfoundland! In 
short, all our possessions, excepting only 
the two islands of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and where, then, would be our re- 
venue? Where would be our national 
credit, our national finances? The custome 
house and excise-office would be useless ; 
for our trade and our imports would no 
longer exist. Having dwelt on this theme, 
he returned to the Manifesto, and the pro- 
positions made to America by ‘nis Ma- 
jesty’s commissioners. He defended the 
latter as proper to be offered, but called 
the attention of lords to the limits and re- 
strictions under which they were pro- 
poutded: They must come back to par- 
lament for ratification; he, for one, was 
glad they were rejected, because, he was 
free to say, he did not think he should 
have approved of them. He maintained 
that it was sound policy, if America was 
still so headstrong, and so unhappy, as to 
be driven into the arms of France, by the 
wicked machinations of the demagogues, 
who at present held her in subjection, for 
Great Britain to dismantle her fortresses, 
spoil her harbours, curtail and destroy her 
resources, and render her of as little mili- 
tary use to the determined foe of both 
countries as possible. 

The Duke of Grafton began with men- 
tioning his ill state of health, and his wish 
to be at home; but declared, he could not 


look his children in the face if on such ap 
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occasion he had neglected his parlia- 
mentary duty: he added, that what he had 
heard f. m the noble lords in office 
especially, made him the more anxious to 
discharge his conscience, by troubling 
their lordships with his opinion, relative to 
the present motion. His grace then en- 
cereal upon an tovestigation of the argu- 
ments used by the last noble speaker, 
whom he calJed the Drawcansir of admi- 
nistration, ready to undertake its defence 
at all times, even when they were ashamed 
to attempt it themselves; and asked if it 
were wise in ministers to instill such doc- 
trines as the noble lord had mentioned ? 
The noble lord had justified pursuing that 
system, which had caused all the calamities 
with which this unhappy nation was afilict- 
ed. Were not the miseries which Ame- 
rica and Great Britain groaned under suf- 
ficient, but must Jords in office triumph in 
the sufferings of the two countries, and 
boast of their success, in having been 
able to inflict them, calling upon the 
House for their support, when they avowed 
their intention of going on with the same 
system of folly, impolicy, and oppression ? 
Did not daily experience prove the declin- 
ing state of our finances, and yet would 
ministers ran the nation into still greater 
expence, without the smallest hopes of 
success. What had the noble lord who 
ke last for them said, but that we were 
eserted by every foreign power, and 
therefore it was the fit hour for going to 
war with France and America? Was this 
short of a declaration, that Great Britain, 
with her parliament at her back, was able 
to contend with the whole world? His 
grace strong!y condemned the conduct 
of the ministry; said. they kept their 
places merely by the influence of corrup- 
tion, and that their conduct was not 
founded on a single principle of policy or 
integrity.—He said, that the last concur- 
tent great cause of all our misfortunes, 
was our not having timely notice of the 
treaty entered into with France by the 
Congress delegates. As a person once in 
high office, he knew how critical a situa- 
tion an ambassador stood in, when ques- 
tioned upon any points relative to his em- 
bassy. But as the effect of the matter he 
desired to be informed of was long since 
over, he thought he might particularly 
apply himself to the noble viscount in the 
green ribbon (lord Stormont) who was 
ambassador at Paris when the treaty was 
concluded. He would beg leave to re- 
mind the House, and inform the noble 
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viscount who was then absent, that hay- 


‘ing heard that such a treaty had been 


signed at Paris on the 6th of. February, 
he, early in March following, in his plase 
in that House, applied to the noble vis- 
count (Weymouth) to know, whether he 
had any intimation of any such treaty 
having been entered into; or any official 
communication of it from the British ame 
bassador at the court of France? The an- 
swer given by the noble viscount in high | 
office, was, that he knew nothing of any 
such treaty, but what he had learned from 
report ; and that he heard such a fact had 
been mentioned by an hon. member (Mr. 
Fox) in the other House; and that the — 
first commissioner of the Treasury, to 
whom the question had been put, returned 
the same answer, that he knew nothing of 
the matter. His grace said, he thought 
proper to give this explanation, lest the 
noble viscount in the green ribbon might 
imagine he took up the affair in a captious 
manner, and dragged it wantonly into de- 
bate. He therefore wished to have the 
affair explained ; because it was plain, that. 
either the noble viscount in high office 
concealed what he should have eommuni- 
cated to that House, or that the noble vis- 
count, then our ambassador at the court of 
Versailles, was deficient in his duty, and 
had neglected the objects of his embassy, 
which were solely tu penetrate into the 
designs of France, and to communicate 
whatever deserved particular attention, 
and by the most quick conveyance, to 
the King’s ministers here. His grace sat 
down with testifying his perfect approba- 
tion of the Address. — | 

Lord Stormont apolo ised to the House, 
and wished for their indulgence, as he had 
not been accustomed to speak in public. 
He said, nothing but the direct applica- 
tion made to him by the noble duke, should 
have induced him to rise. The noble 
duke, from his high situation when in office, 
must recollect the duty an ambassador . 
owed to his sovereign in that capacity, as 
well as the nation whence he was sent, 
which was that of observing the most in- 
violable secrecy relative to every matter 
respecting his embassy. Under that obli- 
gation, he should ever deem himself pre- 
cluded from communicating any thing 
which came to his knowledge in his minige 
terial character. He had no doubt but the 
fact was fairly and correctly stated by the 
noble duke ; and as the transaction referred 
to was, in point of disclosure, entirely open, 
and of course a clear exception to the esta- 
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blished rules of inviolable secrecy ; and, as 
it implied a possible degree of censure on 
his conduct, he shouldsatisfy the noble duke 
on the subject, as far as he was personally 
concerned. The question put bythe noble 
duke, was, Whether he had an early no- 
tice of the treaty entered into by France 
and the Congress delegatcs? and whether 
he communicated his knowledge to the 
noble viscount in office in a convenient 
time? He hoped he had not been so neg- 
lectful of his duty, as to be ignorant that 
@ negociation, leading to such a treaty, was 
on foot; and, when finished, that he had 
not the earliest intelligence of the treaty 
being concluded. Tothe second question, 
he could answer with equal truth; that as 
he was industrious in discovering, so he 
was punctual in communicating what he 
had learned; and had embraced the first 
moment which presented itself, to acquaint 
the noble viscount in office of the fact. 
The noble lords on the other side, who, 
by what he could Iearn, had had such 
early and authentic accounts of the temper 
and disposition of the French court, and of 
its ultimate views and intentions, perhaps 
already knew what he was going to men- 
tion. ‘To them it might appear no no- 
velty. He would put a question to them 
in turn: Had they heard of any other 
treaty but that signed on the 6th of Fe- 
bruary? which he was free to say, was 
only calculated to impose on the people of 
America, and all the powers of Europe; as 
having nothing in view but advantages of a 
commercial intercourse, with the indepen- 
dent states of America, as they were 
pleased to deem them; while the real de- 
signs of both America and France were 
concealed by that treaty. If their lord- 
ships were ignorant of that circumstance, 
he would assure them, that there was an- 
other treaty; they must have indeed 
catched at the shadow and Iet slip the sub- 
stance; a treaty far different from that 
which had been published. He saw a 
copy of it, in which there was this re- 
markable expression, which denoted the 
complexion of the whole; ** that the 
wings of Great Britain must be clipped, 
_ lest she should soar too high;” nay, fur- 
ther, that some of the articles of this secret 
treaty went not only to the independence 
of the colonies in arms, but to the dis- 
memberment of the British empire, and 
to the parcelling out and partitioning its 
insular and other American possessions 
among the contracting parties, part to 
France, and part to America.—After this, 
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he présumed, no noble Jord could hesitate 
about the option we ought to take, whe- 
ther to submit to the terms France and 
the independent states should prescribe, 
which he was ready to prove would render 
us a petty state of the second class, of no 
importance, and disgraced in the eyes of 
all surrounding nations, or bravely contend 
for the recovery of our former rauk, by a 
bold and vigorous struggle; and when 
every other bulwark was taken away, de- 
fend ourselves within this island, and not 
suffer our power to outlive our fame, con- 
sequence, andhonour. He was persuaded 
there was no other mode of sccuring a 
national existence worth wishing for. 
France and America, he feared, were in- 
dissolubly leagued for our destruction. 
If he had no other proof, the language of 
M. Gerrard to the Congress was enough, 
where, among several other expressions of 
the same tendency, he points out the ne- 
cessity of prosecuting the war, against the 
“common enemy,”? which is not a Galli- 
cism of doubtful import, when rendered 
into English ; for he wrote it, or spoke it, 
in that language, which plainly proved 
what was meant by that expression, ac- 
cording to its current and obvious mean- 
lug; and he had not the least doubt, that 
the expression would be found to mean 
that and no other, in the future progress 
of this business. He said, he had deli- 
vered h‘s sentiments freely, and was re- 
solved to square his conduct accordingly. 
He was not in the way when any of the 
great questions relative to America were 
agitated in that House. He was thercfore 
listed in no party, nor bound up by any 
previous vote or opinion. He was conse- 
quently in every sense a free man. He 
neither gave his voice for the Stamp Act, 
the repeal, or any subsequent measure, 
arising from the good or improper policy 
of either, but as well from what he knew, 
as from what his knowledge led him ta 
conjecture, he saw no other conduct for 
Britain to adopt, be the consequences 
what they might, but to contend to the 
last, and risk all, sooner than fall into that 
state of insignificancy which her foreign 
and domestic enemies were determined, 
as far as in their power, to reduce her to. 
The Duke of Grafton said, his question 
to the noble viscount had turned out just 
as he expected. His lordship had acquit- 
ted himself in the fullest manner, of the 
least neglect, or failure of duty ; and had 
proved what he all along suspected, that 
ministers alone were to blame. He wishs 
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ed that some one of them would rise and 
inform the House, why a communication 
of such singular importance was witbheld; 
particularly when a question, framed on 
purpose to draw forth such a communica- 
tion, had been put several days previous 
to the delivery of the French rescript ; and 
while yet the American Bills were passing 
through that House ? 

Lord Weymouth recollected what had 

ssed between him and the noble duke. 

e believed it was on the 5th of March 
last;* and were he now questioned in the 
same manner, he should, he believed, re- 
turn the same answer; for though the no- 
- ble viscount did send him an account of 
the treaty being signed in the manner re- 
lated by him, he must confess, it did not 
bring home conviction to his mind that 
the tact was so; and without such previ- 
ous conviction, or a certain knowledge of 
the fact, he could not, consistent with his 
own judgment, say in answer to the noble 
duke’s question, that he knew of any such 
treaty. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, whatever 
respect and esteem he entertained for the 
noble viscount as an individual, with whose 
personal acquaintance he was honoured ; 
asa peer of parliament, he could not avoid 
testifying his strongest disapprobation of 
his conduct. The time was approaching 
in which enquiries would become neces- 
sary ; and, he trusted, that the noble vis- 
count in the blue ribbon, when this very 
extraordinary transaction came to be en- 
quired into, would be obliged to disclose 
his real motives for acting as he did. He 
had too high an opinion of the abilities of 
the noble viscount, to suppose that this 
was the only reason he had for doubtin 
the communication: for what could suc 
a mode of reasoning amount to; but, that 
after putting the nation to an immense ex- 
pence in supporting ambassadors at the 
diferent courts of Europe, their dispatches 
were to be considcred as no more than so 
much waste paper, unless they had the 
good fortune to operate to the conviction 
of the secretary of state, to whom such 
tommunication shall be made? The noble 
viscount, in the green ribbon, had in the 
most open and fair manner shewn, that he 
discharged his duty, and that ministers had 
neglected to profit by his information. 
The defence of the noble viscount high in 
ofice, was indeed novel ; it was of the first 
impression; he should forbear now to 
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‘comment upon it; but, as he really and 


truly respected the noble viscount, if when 
the matter should come to be enquired 
into, he should not be able to defend him- 
self upon better grounds; he had only to 
observe, that he sincerely lamented his 
fate. 

He proceeded to distinguish between an 
wholesome and wanton severity; a seve- 
rity which tends to put a stop to the effu- 
sion of human blood, not to spill it merely 
upon a principle of revenge or blind re- 
sentment. He instanced the storming of 
Drogheda in Ireland, by Cromwell; and 
supported in general (though aware, he 
said, of its being an unpopular opinion) 
the necessity In some instances of tempo- 
rary acts of severity, in order to prevent 
greater mischiefs in future. After the de- 
tail of Cromwell’s cruelty, he pointedly 
observed, that Cromwell destroyed a sin- 

le tewn in order to gain a whole king- 

om, and by that one act of severity at 
the commencement of an alarming rebel- 
lion, gave an example which contributed 
greatly to the conquest which afterwards 
followed; whereas, the present ministers 
in their valedictory publication declared, 
they meant to ravage, lay waste, and de- 
solate a whole continent almost ; without 
even the prospect of being able to gain a 
single town. He applied this general rea- 
soning to the contents of the proclamation, 
which were too explicit to require any ar- 
guments to demonstrate their obvious 
meaning. The Manifesto plainly imported 
two things equally evident; destruction 
and desolation, and a Girect intention of 
abandoning all thoughts of our re-uniting 
America with Great Britain; therefore 
«¢ the extremities of war,’”’? and the other 
denunciations, were not severities directed 
to reclaim the persons on whom they were 
to be inflicted; but merely the ravages in- 
cident to that species of hostility which 
rests on mischief as its principle, and looks 
to no other object but rapine, plunder, and 
wanton desolation. After dwelling upon 
these particulars, he said that he still re- 
tained his opinion, that America severed 
from Great Britain, the mother country 
could not exist as an independent state ; 
its splendor and glories would be no more, 
and she would be but a power of the se- 
cond order in Europe. 

His lordship then proceeded to mention 
several circumstances relative to the dis- 
satisfaction of the naval and military com- 
manders; and repeated his former opi- 
nions, respecting the necessity there was 
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for trying every means, before we entirely 
relinquished all thoughts of America. He 
was now convinced, that ministers were 
blameable, and the period was not far dis- 
tant, when they would be made answerable 
for their wickedness and incapacity. All 
the persons employed under them, of every 
party and description, united in one gene- 
ral cry of compiaint, and reprobated the 
plans of government, and the support and 
means afforded of carrying them into exe- 
cution. Generals had complained; ab- 
mirals had complained ; and now, for the 
first time, ambassadors had complained ; 
the most favoured, the most confidential, 
the most zealous, had severally flown in 
the face of their patrons and benefactors ; 
not even ribbons, pensions, nor the most 
lucrative commands, were sufficient to still 
the voice of truth, or blunt the honest 
feelings of conscience. When a great 
commander in chief, (sir W. Howe) dare 
openly tell a minister to hisface in the other 
ouse (lord Germain) that the war could 
not succeed while he remained in office 
and had the direction of it; when another 
general officer (Burgoyne) daily continues 
to charge the same minister with giving 
orders that were utterly impracticable, 
and of treachery, misrepresentation, and 
the betraying private correspondence, and 
withholding what immediately concerned 
the public; nothing surely but repeated 
disgraces and national ruin, can be ex- 
pected, while such men are permitted to 
‘continue at the helm of state. Where is 
the officer mad or stupid enough to trust 
himself to such men, or hazard his honour, 
reputation, and perhaps his life, to the 
counsels of such men ? 
_ A noble earl in high office (lord Gower) 
had treated the Manifesto as a matter of 
course, a mere office paper, in one point 
of view ; in another he attempted to extol 
it to the skies, as a writing replete with 
wisdom, moderation, humanity, and the 
most consummate policy. But, finally, he 
impliedly confessed, that it imported no- 
thing: it is, said the noble earl, merely a 
valedictory paper. Good God! did his 
lordship take time to reflect what the na- 
ture of the valediction was? A farewel to 
America ; a farewel to the most important 
part of the British crown, these islands 
excepted ; a farewell to her power, and to 
her renown as a mighty empire. His 
opinion on the subject had never changed 
since first brought into discussion. If 
America was lost to this country, he did 
not think Great Britain could exist, which 
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he would follow by another position, That 
there was not any other way of recon. 
ciling America with Great Britain, but b 
carrying the spirit of the English consti- 
tution as it originally stood, into America, 
and esteblishing a system of government 
there, under which the civil and religious 
freedom, commercial advantage, political 
rights of the subject, and the prosperity of 
the whole empire, should be equally the 
objects of attention. Asto the conditions 
of union offered by the commissioners, he 
was at a loss to determine, whether they 
proceeded from the basest treachery, to 
those to whom they were addressed, or 
whether they were what they would be, 
if sincerely offered, a scandalous betray- 
ing of the rights and interests of Great 
Britain. He entered into a defence of 
Congress, whom he observed it was in 
some degree fashionable to load with every 
opprobrious epithet. In his opinion they 
had given abundant proofs of their wisdom 
and penetration. They received the pro- 
positions offered them by the King’s com- 
missioners, with caution and distrust; 
they discovered them to be insidious, and 
therefore they rejected them ; had he been 
himself a member of Congress, he should 
have resisted, not their propositions, but 
the arts which accompanied them, with 
indignation and contempt. What had 
fallen from a noble lord in high office, 
(lord Suffolk) had confirmed him in the 
opinion he entertained of the discernment 
and good sense of that body: for his lord- 
ship declared, he doubted whether he 
should have approved of the propositions, 
if Congress had accepted of them. This, 
if no other reason existed, was enough to 
convince him, that the offers originated in 
deception, and were only made with a 
view to detach America from her alliance 
with France; and having thus stripped 
her of all support, then only to grant her - 
what terms we thought proper, or rather 
to dictate terms to them at our own dis- 
cretion. 


His lordship addressed himself particu- 
larly to the bishops, and urged them 
strongly to interfere, and by voting for 


the motion, to shew their abhorrence of 
an instrument, the professed purpose of 
which was to spread horror and devasta- 
tion throughout the American continent. 
He said he had the highest respect and 
veneration for the bench in general, that 
he was obliged to several of them for their 
writings; that they not only confirmed 
him in his Christian faith, and strength- 


had been occasionally afflicted. 
of the reverend betch than they 
tight possiily conceive; by so timely an 
: Pang Bois A stop the 
farther effusion of Christian blood, and 
prove the saviours of their country. In 
order to his address to thetri, 
he reeailed to theit memoty the conduct 
of” parligentary 
iament 
pasliementery 


otnied an at- 


peper was found to contain the word ‘ re- 
venge,” which had by some means or other 
etept inte it; that though thé bishope 
Were bound in gtatitade to give every 
proof of their aftachrnent to the person of 
the king, they had thought it a sufficient 
gtownd, to dissent from the association, 

mg as a reason, that it ill became 
them as ministers of the Christian religion 
te countenance measures founded upon so 
irrefigious a principle as revenge.* ff the 
argument for the bench’s dissenting then 
wes tho a strong ore, how much 
stronger dai the present Manifesto fur- 
meh! He therefore repeated his eatnest 
exhortation to the reverend bench, to gain 
credit to their order, serve the [ing es- 


sentiatty, and root themselves in the hearts 
of the people, by rting the motion, 


and discharging their consciences by 
strongly avowing theit disapprobation of 
80 very ronable a publication. By 
sach an act, the bench would do them- 
selves, as well as Great Britain and Ame- 
fica, essential service ; they might obtain 
£ new lease by it, perhaps for 100 years 
More, end stant with al e world in that 
' of esteent and veneration, 


cs 
ich should ever be the attributes of 


Christian prelates. He added, that it was 
Rishly they should, by some’ act 
x public nature, convince the world of 
the proper attention to the duties of their 
faction ; ie bid them recollect the vari- 
tas differences relative to réligion whicti 
al See Vol. 5, p- 992. 
(VOL. XX.} 


declared depended on the intets 


, A. DB: 17%. (3 
prevailed, awd the various publications the 
press teemed with on the subject. In par- 
ticular, he pomted out a syllabus for a 
course of Nctures om non-conformity, 
which had been distribated in a place no 
less public than Cembridge, and that tod 

‘an author of solid learning and serious 


on. 

He text wert intd a general atgtintent 
tipon the necessary and only means of ef 
fecting con Phere were, he said, 
bat two modes which couki possibly pro- | 
duce the desirable end of the present war 
with Ameticd, and those were, the force 
of ats, or the power of terror. Were we 
capable of effectually exercising the former, - 
or could we draw advantage from the lat- 
ter? Let as look back a little to the con- 
duct of the war, and we should see that we 
had tried both without success. Had we 
riot ted to take Charies-town and 
faifed ? What were the murders committed 
by the Indians? What good had the pro- 
clamation of generat Burgoyne done to 
our cause? fn fact, had we not for four 
catnpaigns been trying to terrify and sub- 
due, and were we not now as distant from 
the point of our endeavours as at the be- 
ginning of the war? This nation had 
never before been stigmatized with the 
rag of cruel ; in the last rebellion, in- 

eed, stoties were propagated against a 
commander, who was the principal 
instrument in suppressing it, but those 
stories had since turned out to be the mere 
ventions of faction. The late duke of 
Cumberland was unquestionably a great 
character; as brave, as generous, and as 
humane a prince as ever lived. Having 
mentioned the last rebellion, he said he 
had good reason to believe, that the ap- 
pellation of rebel was not so much as once 
applied to any of the Scotch criminals, who 
were tried on that occasion ; at least he - 
must do justice to the solicitor general of 
that day; he certainly did not apply it. 
For he had lately seen a paper, which, in 
his opinion, did himi the highest honour ; he 
meant the Solicitor General’s (Mr. Wed- 
derburn) defence against some charges 
which he found it necessary to answer be- 
fore the cabmet council; and amongst 
others, this very circumstance, which, in- 
stead of denying, evading, or palliating, he 
justified ; ing, ‘ that he had the ho- 
nour to serve a beriign prince, and prose- 
cuted on the behalf of a great and merciful 
people,’’ for'we were then a merciful peo- 
ple, added his lordship. He said further, 
thar he admired pafticularly the conclu- 
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sion of the solicitor’s defence, which was 
. in these words, ‘that to obtain lord Coke’s 
fortune, he would not have used the ex- 
pressions which lord Coke had used against 
sir Walter Raleigh.’ The event proved, 
that the solicitor judged soundly in this 
conduct. He paid the most effectual court 
both to prince and people, by the genero- 
sity of such sentiments; and he was well 
persuaded that the profession of them was 
one amongst the other foundations of his 
subsequent fortune. He should feel want- 
ing to humanity, if he did not almost drop 


a tear upon reflecting that the same ge-_ 


MNerous sentiments, as well as the same 
great talents, had not passed from the so- 
- jicitor general to the chief justice, and 
prevented the same improper appellation 
from being extra-juditially brought for- 
wards against the Americans; which me- 
thod of prejudgment, supported as unfor- 
tunately it had been, must, in the opinion 
of every impartial person, be considered 
as a very capital cause of our present cala- 
mities. Were lord Coke alive, who did 
_ not carry the same sentiments from the bar 
to the bench, his lordship said, he was sa- 
tisfied that, instead of statjng the inverse 
of his own conduct, he would now join 
with the public in lamenting the frailty of 
men of his own order. ie | 

His lordship took notice of the general 
ill-treatment which the members of both 
Houses, who did not concur in the mea- 
sures of administration, received from mi- 
nisters, declaring, that they were not only 
_ denied on all occasions the necessary in- 
formation, but that they were treated with 
contempt if ever they meant to investigate 
any matter touching the conduct of men 
in office. This led his lordship to take 
notice of the first lord of the Treas "g 
having lately told a gentleman of the othes 

ouse, that he was but a fly upon the 


‘wheel of his chariot; a chariot the wheels - 


of which had long been driven. over our 
domestic freedom, and which were intend- 
ed to have trampled on the freedom of 
America, had not Providence interfered, 
and rendered that country an instrument 
of vengeance on those very men whose 
design it was to enslave her. He declared 
he did not know the gentleman who had 


received the insult from the minister, nor. 


was he acquainted with the . proposition 
which he was arguing at the time. He 
knew, however, that every gentleman who, 
from motives of conscience, or regard to 
the interest of his country, thought proper 
to question either the integrity or the con- 
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duct of ministers, undertook a very heavy, 
and up-hill work; that it was ; aired 
very difficult to fix a charge; but that 
there was at this time such glaring proof 
of the incapacity and criminality of mie 
nisters, that it was highly nec for 
all ranks of people to unite and insist on 
a public enquiry ; in consequence of which 
measure alone, the authors of the fatal 
mischiefs which had already taken place, 
and of those evil consequences which still 
threatened this devoted country might be 
brought to condign punishment. Tie was 
very. ready to join with the gentleman 
called the fly upon the minister's chariot 
wheel,. or with any man or set of men, 
upon that ground ; and he declared he as- 
serted this not with any factious view, not 
from any impulse of personal pique, but 
because he was convinced, that not only 
an alteration, both of men and measures, 
was highly necessary, but that a proper 
example ought to be made of these who 
had so scandalously mismanaged public 
affairs for some years past. 

Lord Chancellor Zhurlow began with 
a general observation on the conduct of 
the noble lords who spoke in favour of the 
motion. He contended, that every one 
of them had deviated from the question, 
and had indulged in a latitude of debate 
very unusual, he believed, in that House; 
at least very unbecoming the gravity and 
dignity of their lordships’ proceedings. 

e noble earl who spoke last had labour- 
ed, with his usual ingenuity, to throw a 
kind of ridicule on the word ¢ valedictory,’ 
used by a noble earl, and to infer, from its 
obvious and current meaning, that because 
the commissioners published the mani- 
festo, and the noble Jord had used ‘the 


| word, that the intention of both the pub- 


lication and the comment was, a resolution. 
to abandon America. This was a most 
extraordinary comment and conclusion. 
It was evident, that the word imported no 
more than a farewell to America, so far 
as they bore relation to it, in the capacit 
of commissioners. The object of their 
commission was peace and conciliation ; 
they offered such terms as they thought 
would be most likely to obtain that object: 
and, as the last act of their commissorial 
power, they properly made use of every 
ecies of. argument and persuasion. 
ey reminded the people of America 
what they were about to lose in the event 
of a refusal, of what they would probably 
suffer in the same event. They held out 
the blessings of peace, the advantages of 


51) 
commerce and protection; and they de- 
scribed, by way of contrast, the horrors 
of warand desolation. This was the plain, 
obvious sense of the Manifesto, as well as 
eeiel Whats ? time ae 
dictory address, .as personally proceedin 
from the commissioners. epg the last 
act of state th to exercise; 
bat in what manner it could be construed 
the farewell of Great Britain, was more 
than he a“ discover, pre or utmost 
industry. But supposi t the paper 
bore such an aopearaiae? as was imputed 
to it; did not the other circumstances 
which accompanied it, fairly bear the con- 
struction he now put on it? Were not our 
fleets and armies actually engaged in hos- 
tile operations? Were not part of those 
fleets and armies composed of loyal Ame- 
ricans? Were not we in possession of 
some of the most valuable and important 
places within the dominion of what. was 
called the Thirteen United States? Sure- 
ly, then, it could never be consonant to 
common sense or common experience to 
bu , that we were preparing to re- 
liens and bid an serial adieu to Ame- 
rica, while numbers of its inhabitants were 
in arms in support of the rights of the mo- 
ther country ; or had doomed the colonies 
to destruction, when such a resolution 
must involve the lives, properties, and 
possessions of our friends, as well as our 
enemies, in one common destruction. 
Such an idea was preposterous, and could 
only have originated in a predetermined 
resolution to cast an unjust censure upon 
administration. Even granting that the 
Manifesto was in every sense valedictory, 
it could not be looked upon as binding 
upon his Majesty’s servants, till their 
lordships were first satisfied, that the com- 
Iissioners were authorised to make such 
adeclaration. So that, taking it in either 
light, ministers could not be made answer- 
able for the paper in question; nor was it 
decent to argue upon the interpretation, 
it was the true one, till the House 
had evidence to shew, that the commis- 
soners acted upon perticular instructions, 
la the case before the House. 

His lordship proceeded to remark upon 
what fell from the bishop of Peterborough. 
He said, the right reverend prelate had 
eharged the publication in question with 
what could not be suppo by truth or 
Common sense. His lordship took for 
granted, what did not exist; and applied 
the ground of cerisure, to the 
conduct of those who were not answerable, 
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though the reasoning had been just. He 
spoke of ‘ fruitless desolation,’ an ex- 
pression in itself which carried no mean- 
Ing, and was neither sense nor grammar. 
It was not supported by any figure of 
speech, by logic, or current mode of ex- 
pression, he ever heard or was acquainted 
with. Fruitless desolation, was, in his 
opinion, rank nonsense. He never heard 
before of desolation that was fruitful; to 
state a negative, therefore, to what was 
not in nature to be found, was such a 
species of oratory, and so incongruous a 
metaphor, as supported his first assertion, 
that the words were equally incongruous 


‘and nonsensical. 


His lordship adverted to what fell from 
the duke of Grafton, relative to ministers 
carrying on their measures by the means 
of corruption. .It was a general charge, 
and therefore well calculated for the tem- 

urposes of debate; because it 
Palled far no proof, and was equally ap-' 
plicable to the whole of administration, or 
to none of them. _ No man could take it as 
particularly aimed at his own conduct; 
consequently, it answered the purpose of a 
general defamation for the present, which 
he was satisfied was all that was intepded ; 
yet he could not help ae that those 
indiscriminate, ill-founded charges, had 
an effect very different from what was ex- 
pected, by those who made them; as the 
impartial part of the nation would with 
reason conclude, that those men were ’ 
innocent against whom nothing but ge- 
neral charges could be urged. His lord- 
ship made some observations on what fell 
from another noble duke (of Richmond), 
who said, “ that the objectionable passages 
stated in the motion, were addressed to 
the honest people in America, to whom 
administration had ene to say, for that 
very reason.” This he doubted not the 
noble lord thought a very fine and pointed 
allusion to the general supposed delin- 
quency of ministers. It imported an ho- 
nest indignation, was ornamental, and 
served the turn; and as a debate gene- 
rally lived a single day, would with some 
persons carry its intended effect. 

His lordship returned to what had fallen 
from the last noble speaker, particularly his 
expression, that he thought ‘ this country 
could not exist without America.”? This, 
he said, was a most extraordinary propo- 
sition. It was not supported by any 
principle of sound policy or past expe- 
rience; and if true, he thought it ex- 
tremely unbecoming a patriot ; because it 


~ 
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was trumpeting forth to the world thet we 
had bid a farewell to America, an 
having dope. so, this country could no 
longer exist, He was equally at 9 loss to 
understand another expression of the agble 
lord’s; it was that of stating the ‘absolute 
necessity there was of cerrying the Eng- 
- America, Did the 
noble lord mean that it was necessary te 
transfer the sovereignty to America, and 
s0 to have two sovereignties, one here 
and the other in America? If he did not, 
he was totally unable to put any rational 
La herein on the words of the noble 
r 


His lordship next turned his immediate 
attention to the Manifesto, which he jus- 
tified in al] its parts, and entered into .a 
disquisition of the grammati¢al and legal 
import of the objectionable passarrea; and 
after endeavouring to shew, that the mode 
of construction adypted by the noble mar- 
quis, was cither apparently erroneous, or 
unnaturally strained, affirmed, thet all that 
the commissioners had to de, was to bid a 
farewell to Arerica, in such a manner, as 
to impress upon the minds of the people 
there, the certain advantages which would 
arise fom a constitutional connection with 
this country, and the very great risks 
of every kind, hostile and political, which 
would follow a refusal. I¢ wag therefore 
every way wise and judicious in them, te 
paint those in cantragt in the strongest 
colours; they had heforg appealed solely 
to the reason and good sense of America ; 
it was at length became negessary, ta ene 
deavour to influence thase by their fears, 
who wera not to be wrought upon hy the 
nobler principles of affection, ohedieace, 
generosity, or gratitude. 

The Bishop of Peterburough denied that 

e words made use of by him were 
“ fruitless desolation,” but “fruitless evils.” 
Yet, he maintained, that tho worda “ fruite 
less desolation," were strictly grammatical, 
and eontained a metaphor perfectly ap- 
plicable to the idea which it was meant to 
convey, For a deaolation fram which no 

di consequence was eyen promised or 
expected, migh$ he well termed a ?. uitless 
desolation, 

The Earl of Shelburne said, the learned 
Jord had emphatically asked if he wished to 
recommend the establishment of twa so- 
vereigaties, one in Great Britain and the 
ather in America? By no means. He 
had often fully and definitely expreseed 
his opinion on the subject in that House ; 
asd ~ould only attyibute the learned lord's 
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ignorance of his sentinienty, te his net 
d that | being at that time a member. What fell 


from him the present gvening, was ne 
more than a general confirmaiion of whas 
be had so repeatedly declarcd, upon 
former occasions, He thought i¢ there- 
fore needless to explain himself in detail, 
but for the particular information of the 
learned lord, he would tell him what he 
meant by carrying the English congtijys 
tion to Amcrica, and establishing it thera, 
was the recovering the dependency of thag 
this, Not a corrups or sley~ 
. ey, caleulated te enlerge the 
influence of the crown, already growe 
much too formidable for the honest pur- 
poses of a limited goeyernment, or preeure 
ing for ministers Rew sources pf 
tion, for dividing the prince and 8 
froma each other, and separating their in- 
tereats, which can never be wisely or sefely 
done, so long as even tho forme of the 
constitution remain; buta fair, honeat, 
wise, and honourable connectien, iy 
which the constitutional prerogatives of 
the erown, the claims of pa:liament, and 
the liberties, properties, and lives of all 
the subjects of the British empire, would 
be equally secured. Such an uaion, and 
no other than this, he would ever endeavour 
to bring abaut. Such an ynion he would 
ever contend for; and withows such ae 
union, he was of opinion, that this country 
could never exist, aa an independent state, 
in respect of the ather powers of Europe, 
nor asa free ane, m reapect of its own ine 
ternal polity. Deprived ef America, we 
must sink inate a petty state, when coms 
pared to some of the great powers on the 
continent. Holding America in a state of 
unconstitutional subjection, we would 
shertly hecome slaves, or at least hald the 
mere shadow of our former liberties, at the 
will and pleasure of the crown, and ita 
subordinate instruments, Having thus 
explained his present opinions and future 
apprehcusions, he said, he woukd sit down 
with this open declaration, that he never . 
would serve with any man, be hia abilities 
what they might, who would either main- 
tain it was right, or eansent to acknawledge 
the independency of America. 

The Lard Chancellor begged pardon of 
the right reverend prelate, if he had miss 
taken his werds. He assured him, that 
he had no intention of so doiag. He ute 
derstaod his lardship ta have made use of 
the words ‘¢ fruitless desolation ;’? bat as 
he had disowned them, he had ne more te 
say. Yet the expression as acknowledged 


él} 


d to draw the line between 
frutless and fruitful evil. As to the noble 
earl who spoke his positions seemed 


free, that ie, ought to share the benefits 
and advantages of the government they 
lived under; it did not follow, that the 
perticular mode of exercising the powers 
en one side, or the enjoyment of those pri- 
vileges on the other, were indispensibly 
necessary. In a dominion of such im- 
mente extent sr oe British sa aac 
a pation same les of pri- 
oe or municipal rights wala be abaes 
nf unpracticable, and oi open 
prove an injury, instead of an ad. 
vantage. <A transferring or giving the 
people of America the same constitution, 
would be giving them too much, or, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the noble lord, 
nothing at all: for if America were to 
have a legislative power, competent to 
every act of sovereignty, then, as he said 
before, here would be two sovereignties ; 
if they were not to be allowed this species 
ef exclusive sovereignty, then of course 
they would not be in the possession of the 
powers and privileges of the English con- 
stitution. Lhe noble lord had repeated 
his former position, that without America, 
this country could not exist as a nation. 
hry pica to fact than re- 
pugnant to every figure of speech he was 
os War with. The nation had existed 
America. It so existed at pre- 
sent; and should America not return to 
her former state of legal obedience must 
contmue to dose, it was enough for him 
© controvert the position in the terms it 
wes stated; yet if he chose to push the 
wgument the full length it would go, all he 
had to do was to maintain, that Great 
Britain must exist beeause America would 
tytn return to her duty. 
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Lord Camden said, he was far fron 
thinking that the noble duke near him, or 
the noble earl, were at all censurable for 
oe given it as their opinion, that Greag 
Britain could not exist without Americe; 
he ved the expression ; it was a 
a fair, and a manly declaration. 
were times in which it was highly n 


strong 
‘These 


part, | that men should speak out, and the posi 


tion was unfortunately but too true. 


not, | Perhaps, indeed, the word ‘ exist’ was 


rather of too extensive 2 latitude. The 
word * subsist,’ meaning subsist as a nation 
would be better. With regard tothe Mae 
nifesto, it was a weak and wicked publica- 
tion; it t to be damned ; the more it 
was viewed, the more it appeared to be a 
fit caer condemnation in that House. 
Their hips could not too soon express 
their disavowal of its doctrines, which were 
damnable and detestable. The sense of 
the on whiclr the present motion 
was founded, was obvious to the meanest 
capacity. The words “ extremes of war 
and desolation,” carried with them their 
ewn import. Let noble lords consider, if 
the in question were made a part 
of the instructions of an officer in the army, 
how would he understand, how would he 
act under them? Did it require a moment’s 
hesitation to determine that he would di- 
rectly do his utmost by fire and sword, ta 
burn, to ravage and destroy whatever fell 
in his way, either men, women, and chil- 
dren, or towns, plantations, and settlements, 
But even supposing, for the sake of argue 
ment, that the expressions did not convey 
the meaning that the noble marquis had 
put upon them—whzy, then, ministers were 
to blame for having couched a public ine 
strument in such indirect terms, that nei- 
ther friends nor foes could possibly find 
out what they meant. The language of 
all proclamations should be plain and sim 
ple; else the very end of such instruments 
would be defeated. Here, however, even 


_were the import hard to come at, ministers 


had written so legible a comment upon the 
passages by their conduct, that it was out 
of the power of all the sophistry of the 
schools, and all the quibbles of a King’s- 
hench argument, to puzzle and distract 
the attention and understanding of the 
reader, from their true meaning. What 
had administration done against America 
from the first hour of their sending an 
army across the Atlantic? Had they not 
pursued her flagrante bellu? What was 
the conduct at New York? Had not the 
army thrown women into the flames alive 


—_ 
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when the town was on fire? Were not 
tomahawks and scalping knives defended 
as the proper instruments of war? Was 
not letting loose the savages to scalp and 
murder aged, the innocent aad the 
impotent, deemed using those instruments 
of war which God and nature had put into 
their hands? What was that hell-hound 
—he asked pardon for the expression, but 
he could give him no other title—colonel 
Butler, doing now? Had he not in the 
last summer gone up the forks of the 
Susquehanna, and laid desolate las little 
township and settlement he could meet 
with ?—He next adverted to the line of 
conduct proper to be followed as matters 
now stood, and declared he differed totally 
from the commissioners, and the noble 
lords who had supported the Manifesto; 
that so far from distressing America, in 
order to incapacitate her from assisting 
France, he would advise a direct reverse 
of the proposition. Distress France, and 
render her incapable of assisting America. 
Attack France immediately; attack her 
powerfully by sea: we were still mistress 
of the ocean, and had it yet in our power 
to derive advantage from our naval supe- 
riority. Towound America, was to wound 
the right hand of Great Britain ; to weaken 
France, was tostrengthen ourselves. Were 
ministers ignorant, that all the possessions 
of this country were insular ; that in fact, 
to hold out an intention of universal ravage 
in America, was inviting depredations on 
our own coasts, and that the system of re- 
taliation, if once adopted (and.it would be 
something worse than ideotism in France 
not to adopt it) would make Great Britain 
deeply repent her imprudence in having 
set the example. The Manifesto he de- 
scrioed as one of the most plain and pal- 
pable proofs of weakness, incapacity, and 
cowardice, that ever was seen. The fair 
inference from it was, ** We have tried our 
strength, we find ourselves incapable of 
conquest, and as we can’t subdue, we are 
determined to destroy.” 
The House divided: 
WNot-contents, 71. 


Contents, 37; 


Protest against the Manifesto issued by 
the American Commissioners. ] he fol- 
' lowing Protest was entered: | 
| «¢ Dissentient’ 

«¢ Ist, Because the public law of na- 
tions, in affirmance of the dictates of na- 
ture and the precepts of revealed religion, 
forbids us to resort to the extremes of war 
upon our own opinion of their expediency, 


. Protest against the Manifesto issued 


Europe. 
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or in ‘any case to carry on war for the pur- 
pose of desolation. We know that the 
rights of war are odious, and instead of 
being extended upon loose constructions 
and speculations of danger, ought to be 
bound up and limited by all the restraints 
of the most rigorous construction: we are 
shocked to see the first law of nature, self- 
preservation, perverted and abused into a 
principle destructive of all other laws ; and 
a rule laid down by which our own safety 
is rendered incompatible with the pros- 
perity of mankind. Those objects of war 
which cannot be compassed by fair and 
honourable hostility, ought not to be com- 
passed at all; an end that has no means 
but such as are unlawful, is an unlawful 
end. The Manifesto expressly founds the 
change it announces, from a qualified and 
mitigated war, to a war of extremity and 
desolation, on the certainty that the pro- 
vinces must be independent, and must be- 
come an accession to the strength of an 
enemy. In the midst of the calamities by 
which our loss of empire has been preceded 
and accompanied, in the midst of our ap- 
prehensions for the farther calamities 
which impend over us, it is a matter of 
fresh grief and accumulated shame, to see 
from a commission under the great seal of 
this kingdom, a declaration for desolating 
a vast continent, solely because we had not 
the wisdom to retain, or the power to sub- 
due it. 7 
«< 2dly, Because the avowal of a delibe- 
rate purpose of violating the law of na- 
tions, must give an alarm to every state in | 
All commonwealths have a con- 
cern in that law, and are its natural 
avengers. At this time, surrounded b 
enemies, and destitute of all allies, it is 
not necessary to sharpen and embitter the 
hostility of declared foes, or to A eke 
the enmity of neutral states. We trust 
that by the natural strength of this king- 
dom we are secured from a foreign con- 
quest, but no nation is secured from the 
invasion and incursions of enemies; and 
it seems to us the height of frenzy as well 
as wickedness, to expose this country to 
cruel depredations and other outrages too 
shocking to mention (but which are all 
contained in the idea of the extremes of 
war and desolation ) by establishing a false, 
shameful and pernicious maxim, that where 
we have no interest to preserve, we are 
called upon by necessity to eau This 
kingdom has fon enjoyed a profound in- 
ternal peace, and has flourished above all 
others, in the arts and enjoyments of that 
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-happy state. It has been. the admiration 
of the world for its cultivation and its 
plenty ; for the comforts of the poor, the 
splendor of the rich, and the content and 
prosperity of all. This situation of safety 
may be attributed to the greatness of our 
power : it is more becoming and more true 
that we ought to attribute that safety, and 
the power which procured it, to the ancient 
justice, honour, humanity and generosity 
of this kingdom, which brought down the 
blessing of Providence ona people, who 
made their prosperit 
world, and interested all natione in their 
fortune ; whose example of mildness and 
benignity at once humanized others, and 
rendered itself inviolable. 
from those solid principles, and vainly 
trusting to the fragility of human force, 
and to the efficacy of arms rendered im- 
potent by their perversion, we lay down 
principles and furnish examples of the 
most atrocious barbarity. We are to 
dread that all our power, peace and opu- 
lence should vanish like a dream, and that 
the cruelties which we think safe to exer- 
cise, because their immediate object is re- 
mote, be brought to the coasts, perhaps to 
the bosom of this kingdom. 

‘* Sdly, Because if the explanation given 
in debate, be expressive of the true sénse 
of the article in the Manifesto, such expla- 
nation ought to be made, and by as high 
authority as that under which the excep- 
tionable article was originally published. 
The natural and obvious sense indicates 
that the extremes of war had hitherto 
been checked, that his Majesty’s generals 
had hitherto forborne (upon principles of 
benignity and policy) to desolate the 
country; but that the whole nature and 
future conduct of the war must be changed, 
in order to render the American accession 
of as little avail to France as possible. 
This, in our apprehensions, conveys a 
menace of carrying the war to extremes 
and to desolation, or it means nothing. 
And as some speeches in the House inowe 
ever palliated) and as some acts of sin- 
gular cruelty lately exercised, are perfectly 
conformable to the apparent ideas in the 
Manifesto, it becomes the more necessary 
for the honour and safety of this nation, 
that this explanation should be made. As 
it is refused, we have only to clear our- 
selves to our consciences, tojour country, 

to our neighbours, and to every individual 
who may suffer in consequence of this 
atrocious menace, of all part in the guilt 
er in the evils that may become its punish- 


by the American Commissioners | 


a benefit to the! 
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ment. And we’ chusé to draw ourselves 
out, and to distinguish ourselves te pose 
terity, as not being the first to renew, to 
approve, or to tolerate the refurn of tliat 
ferocity and barbarism in war, which a 
beneficent religion and enlightened man- 
ners, and true military honour, had fora 
long time banished from the Christian 
world,” ———( Signed ) ** Camden, Aberga- 
‘ venny, Portiand, Abingdon, Co- 
ventry, Beaulieu, Grafton, Stan- 
hope, Wycombe, Craven, Rock- 
 ingham, Scarborough, I. St. Asaph, 
Tankerville, Cholmondeley, Rich- 
mond, Ponsonby, Devonshire, Bol- 
* ton, Derby, Foley, Radnor, Man- 
chester, Spencer, Egremont,: Fitz- 
william, De Ferrars, Harcourt, For- 
“tescue, Ferrers, Effingham.” 


_ Debate in the Commons on the State of 
the British Army.] Dec. 10. Colonel 
Barré moved, *“ That there be laid before 
the House, copies of the last General Re- 
turns of his Majesty’s Forces, Militia. ine 
cluded, in Great Britain.”’ 

Mr. Jenkinson said, the hon. gentleman 
surely did not wish that the exact state of 
our national defence should be made 
known to the enemy, which must infallibly 
be the case if the papers demanded were 

ranted. The House, no later than the 
ast week, had so clearly perceived the 
impolicy of admitting our enemies to a 
circumstantial knowledge of the state of 
our force at sea, that it had rescinded its 
own orders for naval papers: the same 
reason, no doubt, would prevail with re- 
gard to our land force. 

Colonel Barré said, it was truly curious, 
that a motion of so simple a nature, that 
could not convey any information to the 
enemy which they were not already in pos- 
session of, should at this dangerous crisis 
be refused. He intended to follow this 
with motions for an account of the troops 
serving in Ireland, and in the West Indies. 
The necessity of this motion would be ap- 

arent to the House, when they recol- 
ected that, in the instance of Dominica, 
the House, as well as the nation at large, 
had been altogether ignorant that there 
were but 41 men in the garrison to manage 
160 pieces of cannon and 20 mortars; and 
that the governor had even written home 
for more troops, to prevent the stores in 
the garrison trom being plundered and 
stolen: 70,000/. had been expended on 
the fortifications of the harbour, where 
nature had combined with art for its de- 
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fence ead ee eee eee 
the French islands, rendered it our vicege- 
fent to receive suit and service from thent 
re of gece He also intend sir ies gti 
Ly propet papers, to mi the 
House of the periods when the r 
levied in England and Scotland by volun- 
tary subscription or gift last year, were 
severaliy completed. Thies he did, be- 
cause he conceived there were vety great 
partialities observed towards the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the northern part of this 
, m the raismg of these regiments ; 
and he wished to be informed whether the 
. measure had been effectual towards the 
end that was proposed. He knew not 
why that particular corner of the King’s 
pr rata oe been a. the most 
eligible for t ing regi- 
ments But if ere was an glen Bi 
or preferring that the country, 
and hich hed induced ape elanigt 
treat with a degree of contempt, offers of 
the same nature from persons of the first 
yank and fortune in this eth of the king- 
dom; yet he wished to w why it was 
permitted to those northern noblemen and 
ep py ee into. the streets of 
ndon an blin, expressly against the 
spirit of their pr aad ull eff the 
breeches of Englishmen and Irishmen to 
fill up their Highland regiments. 
Mr. Stanley said, the inhabitants of 
ad and Manchester had once 
- & confidence in administration which they 
did mot deserve; but they, as well as 
others, had at length their eyes opened. 
He instanced the partiality shewn to the 
northern corps, in preference to the new 
levies raised in England: 3/. levy money 
were given for each man enlisted for the 
former, and not a shitling for the latter. 
This was a mest’ ungrateful and ungra- 
eious requital for stepping forward in the 
mement of danger and diiiculty ; but he 
was well satisfied, that experience had in- 
_ structed them im fature to put no confi- 
dence in the  pirgr ministers. As an 
additional proof of the partiality shewn: to 
the northern c he informed the [louse, 
that though the Manehester and Liverpool 
tegiments stood highest on the list, after 
the old s, that is, were entitled to pre- 
cedence, having made the first offers; 
nevertheless, when they came to rank, the 
first was put forward, and, instead of 
standing at No. 73, to which they were 
entitled, their rank was fixed at 79, and 
the precedence givers te the northern 
eorps before them. 
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Mr. T. Townshend enforced the 
wientt coricerning the danger of stripping 


the kingdom of the old corps; and urged 
pattieolarly the very alarming communi- 
cation made by a late ambassador at the 


court of France, in the ether House (lord 
Stormont) relative te the shameful con- 
duct of mrinisters, in concealing from par 
liament an vubieoge of the treaty en- 
tered into between France and the Con- 
gress delegates. [He reminded the House, 
that the whole Treasury bench, when in- 
terrogated whether they knew any thing 
of sso treaty, ee with Dra atte 

id not. ° opti 78 NTO 
oe canie with additiona) weight, when it 
was plain the conquest ef America was im 
practicable; and since France and Ame~ 
Fica were leagued for our destruction, it 
was oar business to keep such a force at 
home as would be sufficient both te defend 
us and keep France in awe, and employ 
the remainder of our army m dbase | 
sach of our distant possessions as we sti 
retained in a state of defence. 

Lerd North disclaimed all partiality. 
Manchester and Liverpool had offered to 
raise corps without expence to govern 
ment; and the gentlemen in the north had 
demanded 3/. a man levy moncy; the 
offers of both had been complied with: 
here he could see no partiality ; on both 
sides the public had made a good bargair. 
As to the rank or number of the regiment, 
the priority of number he presumed is 
always granted, not to the corps that is 
first begun to be raised, but to that which 
is first completed; and as some of the 
Scotch corps had been eompleted before 
that of Liverpool, the latter was obliged | 
to rank after them. With regard to the 
inetion, he insisted, that there were cir- 
eumatances that might se essentially alter 
the nature of a measure, as to: render it 
dangerous at one tine, though it might be 
perfectly harmiess at another. In such 
cireumstances we were at present; and, 
though a similar motion lad the 
House last year, he never couid consent 
that.a similar enc should be granted fore 
several years successively, lest in the end 
it should be deemed a matter of course, 
from whieh we could not, with propriety, 


depart. 

Colonel Barré again called the atten» 
tion aad justice of the House to his mo 
tion. It was indispensibly necessary that 
the House should cease to act at the nod 
of ministry. He would have every mem- 
ber to feol for himsclfii I+ was time to act 
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like honest men. As to the French, they 
knew us already much better than any pa- 
on the table would inform them. 

Vhat be wanted was, that the representa- 
tives of the people might know into what 
a plight we had fallen; for above 200 
members, he was sorry to say it, were to- 
tally ignorant of what all France knew. 
With regard to the military, great par- 
tiality had been shewn in the calling out 
the same, especially in raising the new 
corps and levies. An officer, great in mi- 
litary talents, great in every virtue, and 

t in the confidence of the nation, (the 
uke of Richmond) had made application 
to raise a corps; but so far from accept- 
ing it, no kind of answer had been given. 
The hon. gentleman, however, over the 
way (col. alee had found grace with 
administration. He had applied to raise 
& regiment, and the application had been 
acceded to. He had nothing to say 
against the colonel. ‘He was a brave, ho- 
nest, deserving officer, covered with 
wounds in the service of his country. But 
he could not but think the noble duke as 
much entitled to the receipt of such a fa- 
vour. 

Mr. Burke. Last year, when we were 
actually and confessedly weak, says the 
noble lord, it was proper to inform our 
enemies of our national imbecility ; be- 
cause though France was not at war with 
us, she was secretly making preparations 
to invade us: now that we havea very nu- 
merous veteran force within the kingdom, 
with a well disciplined, brave, and well-ap- 
pointed militia, amounting to upwards of 
30,000 men, and that we are, of course, 
actually and confessedly every way strong 
and well prepared, the noble lord tells 
you, it would be imprudent to apprize 
your enemies of your strength. This was 
a es of argument, which he employed 
with equal success in the next sentence. 
To those, says his lordship, who asked 
money, we gave money; to those who 
made us no such demand, we gave none; 
so that the offers and the acceptation were 
the same penee denier we gave to each 
what they asked, and no more. In the 
same rigid adherence to office forms, and 
to the ngid rule of right, what does the 
noble lord next tell you? That the towns 
of Manchester and Liverpool made no pre- 
Yous terms or conditions respecting the 
appointment of the field officers of their 
Texpective regiments; the noblemen and 

entlemen of the northern part of the 

ngdom were not entirely so neglectful 
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of what they owed to themselves and their 
friends. hat is his lordship’s conclu- 
sion? That those who have stipulated for 
the appointment of the field athcers: had 
tLe terms granted’and punctiliously ratifi- 
ed on the part of administration ; but that 
those’ who, trusting to the honour and gra- 
titude of government, had in two instances 
already, and would in a third, if the noble 
Jord proved as good as his word, have their 
requests uniformly denied, as absurd, un- 
reasonable, and contrary to the rules of 
established service. 

Colonel Murray said, as far as he could 


learn, there was nopartiality: there was, he 


believed, in the Highland regiment, about 
30 Irish and 15 English, but that merely 
arose from a circumstance of an officer 
raised to an higher rank, who was led by 
his connections to recruit in that country. 
He said, as to the levy-money, it was far 
from being sufficient; he was certain, 
every man procured, cost considerably 
more than the bounty granted by parlia- 
ment; and as to the corps being incom- 
plete, he could say, for his own, It at pre- 
sent contained 1,010, which was but 74 
short of its full complement. 

Mr. H. W. Hartley said, that though 
the conduct of France made the utmost 
exertions of Great Britain necessary 
against her, and against those who might 
be joined with her, yet he should ever con- 
sider in a different light an American and . 
a Frenchman, and, as much as lay in his 
power, separate the two parties. He la- 
mented that the measures of ministry had 
made this a very difficult task ; but still he 
would lose no opportunity of distinguish 
ing between them as much as possible ; 
and as he had always thought the Ameri- 
can war was founded in injustice, and pro- 
secuted in folly, so he could not condemn 
the resistance of America; but as he would 
be ever ready to lay down bis life and for- 
tune to support the honour of his sove- 
vereign, and the interests of his country, 
against their natural enemies, so he would 
be ever the foremost to seek a reconcilia- 
tion with America. He therefore desired 
to know if more regular troops were to be 
send out to that country, which he feared 
would only tend to exasperate the minds 
of the Americans, and prevent their being 
open to any reconciliation. . 

Sir P. J. Clerke was of the same ople 
nion. He had great confidence in the 
spirit and activity of the militia and new- 
raised recruits, when joined with, or mixed 
among, the veteran troops; but did not 
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approve of trusting principally to their 
detence. 

Mr. For said, that the nation to a man 
would at length, as well as their steady 
and zealous friends, the inhabitants of 
Manchester and Liverpool, have their eyes 
opened, and be convinced, he feared when 
it would be too late, of the incapacity, ab- 
surdity, and obstinacy of an unprincipled 
administration. He did not doubt but the 
nation in a body would discover, not the 
pen perfidy of this or that member, 

ut the destructive and unconstitutional 
system of government they had been em- 
ployed as the wicked and willing instru- 
ments of carrying into execution. He 
then remarked upon the professed impar- 
tiality of the noble lord, and the directive 
spirit which inspired his political conduct 
as first minister. Every kind of proposi- 
tion, and every proposer, came equally well 
recommended to him; he was ready to 
meet every man on his own ground; he 
that came for money should have it, he 
that desired none should be bound to his 
bargain. The noble lord said, no partiality 
had been shewn. He could tell one in- 
stance at least, which directly contradicted 
that assertion. A noble relation of his 
(the duke of Richmond) had offered to 
raise a regiment without a shilling expence 
to government; but his offer was refused. 
Nor was that all: it was treated with silent 
contempt, not a syllable of answer was 
ever returned, not so much as an ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt of the letter. 
No; in the language of the Morning 
Post, “ the Gallicduke,”’ “the Anglo-Gallic 
duke,’ was not a fit person to be trusted 
in the way of his profession, and in de- 
fence of his own property and native 
country. The noble duke was too much 
in the interest of France, though common 
sense, or common probability, must give 
the lie direct to every such insinuation, 
independent of the well known patriotic 
sentiments of his noble ‘relation, when it 
was considered, what a great and valuable 
property he possessed in this kingdom, and 
what atrifling property he held in France. 
But these were mere pretences, to cover 
the fixed rancour and enmity whence pro- 
ceeded this systematic abuse. That noble- 
man’s chief crime was, that he was a Whig ; 
that bred, and continuing stedfast in 
principles of Whiggism, those, to whom 
those principles by nature and education 
were obnoxious, found in him a most for- 
midable and able resister of their schemes 
of despotism; and that he remained firm 
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and unshaken in his resolution to oppose 
the diabolical attempts of the instruments 
employed to render the constitution of this 
country no better than an empty name. 
Colonel Barré observing that the majo- 
rity werejagainst his motion, said it was now © 
for parliament to see with its own eyes— 
the times were serious—they were critical 
—they were dangerous. He wished to do 
his duty; he meant todo his duty. There 


might be struggles ; and the vengeance of 


the nation might be wreaked on those who 
had brought the nation to the lowest ebb - 
of misery and distress—who had dis- 
membered it of 13 provinces; and who, 
if not timely checked, might ere long add 
to these calamities what he trembled to 
think of. 

Lord Beauchamp contended, that, if the 
last returns from the militia should be laid 
before the House, no just idea could be 
formed from it of the true state of our 
home-defence ; for, by the nature of that 
service, such numbers were entitled to 
their discharge at the end of three years 
service, that the corps must be considera- 
bly reduced. This was a great defect, 
which he wished to see remedied in our 
militia laws; he wished a provision might 
be made in a future Bil by which the 
militia should, in case of threatened danger 
to the state, forfeit for a while their right 
to their discharge. The motion appeared 
to him of a dangerous tendency ; he would 
consequently oppose it. 

Mr. For moved as an amendment, that 
the words * militia included’’ be left out of 
the motion. 

Mr. Rigby said, that it was a very ex- 
traordinary language used by the right 
hon. mover, to say, that the loss of Da- 
minica would be laid at the door of ad- 
miral Barrington; on the contrary, he was 
convinced that admiral was as gallant an 
officer as any in the service. 

Colonel Barré said, no man on earth 
was farther from insinuating any thing to 
the disadvantage of admiral Barrington. 
He was equally persuaded of his great pro- 
fessional merits, and his many amiable 
qualities in private life. 

Colonel Onslow insisted upon knowing 
what the hon. mover meant by “ strug- 
gles.’? If no explanation was given, he 
should take it to signify rebellion. A me- 
nace! athreat! and nothing else. Good 
heaven! to what a predicament are we re- 
duced! The rebellion in America has 
brought us into a war with France, per- 
haps soon with Spain, and now nothing 
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but rebellion’ will’ do at home. I have 
long seen thig coming on. | 

The original motion was negatived. 
The question being put on the Amend- 
ment, the HEfouse divided: Yeas 29; 
Noes 103. 


Debate on Mr. Temple Euttrell?s Mo-" 


tion for the Frial of Sir Hugh Palliser.) 
Dec, lI. Mr. T ey a Luttrell ssid, that, 
in the Committee of 
he had mentioned,* in the presence of two 
great naval officers, the affair of the 27th 
of July ; and as a publication had appeared 
in a morning paper, since their return into 
port, signed with one of their names, con- 
taining a’ 
duct, and supporting it by censuring that 
of the commander in chief, he did on that 
day call for some explanation of the mat- 
ter; when both: the hon. gentlemen rose 
in their places, and respectively defended 
their characters. Twe circumstances came 
out, however, on that occasion,’ which 
formed the true ground of the question he 
was about to submit to the House. One 
was, that the commander in chief said, that 
his signal to engage was out from 3 in the 
afternoon till 8 inthe evening, and was 
not obeyed. The fact stated was acknow- 
ledged to be true by the vice-admiral of 
the blue; but he justified his not answer- 
ing the signal, upon a -hesaden assertion 
of the impracticability, from the damage 
he had received. The admiral’s observa- 
tions contained an implied charge of dis- 
obedience ; the uence of which was, 
that he was auvented from re-attacking 
the enemy; the vice-admiral’s acknow- 
ledgment went to the direct admission of 
the fact, qualified by circumstances of dis- 
ability. So the matter rested for that time, 
it not being properly before the House. 
But at the conclusion of the debate, he 
pledged himself, that he would propose 
some mode of bringing the affair properly 
under the consideration of the House, and 
rie some _—— for taking the sense of 
upon a subject which, in every view it 
could be taken, was, in his SainiGn, of the 
frst importance. Both the hon. gentle- 
men were now again in their places. The 
motion he intended: to make was chiefly 
founded on the conversation which passed 
between the admiral and the vice-admiral. 
It was said, he understood, that his intro- 
ducing the affair the other night was by 
previous Concert with one of the parties, 
Oi tert en eee ee 
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onal defence of his own con- 
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or his friends. He begged leave to assure 
the House, that no surmise was ever worse 
founded ; that what he offered at that time 
entirely proceeded from himself,.as did 
the part he was now going to take. He 
had acquainted no person in that House,, 
or dut of it, with his intentions ; nor did 


-he, now he. was going to commit it to the: 
‘sense of the House, know that it would 


be so much as seconded, unless the vice- 
admiral himself should, in order to vindi-- 
cate his character, do that friendly office. 


‘for him. He then moved, ‘‘ That an hum- 


ble Address be presented to his Majesty,’ 
that he will be graciously pleased to give. 
directions that a court-martial may be held. . 


ito a lei into the conduct of vice-admiral’ 


sir Hugh Palliser, in and relative to an’ 
action near Ushant, on the 27th of July 
last, between his Majesty's fleet and the 
fleet of France : it appearing to this House, 
that the said vice-admiral did not obey the 
signals of his superior commander, when 
preparing to re-engage the ships of the 
enemy.” 

Sir Joseph Mawbey seconded the mo- 
tion, and urged a few words to shew its 
necessity. 

Sir Hugh Palliser said, that he looked 
upon himself most injuriously treat&® by- 
the attack of some dark, concealed as- 
sassin, in a newspaper; that he waited on 
his admiral, as the only person who could 
afford him that assistance he wanted to- 
wards vindicating his character; that his 
application proving fruitless, he had re- 
course to the sole means in his power, an 
appeal to the public, of wiping off the 
aspersion. This he had done in an open. 
and fair manner. Here the affair rested, 
till the hon. gentleman, who made the 
present motion, brought the subject to be 
discussed in that House; on which occa- 
sion, he could not help observing, that the 
hon. admiral, instead of explaining, acted, 
in his opinion, in a very unbecoming man- 
wer; for, without making any direct accu- 
sation of a criminal nature, he substan- 
tially charged him with disobedience, and 
seemed to lay the want of success on the 
27th of July at his door; either on the 
score of refusing what was actually in his 
power to do, or a mere want of knowledge 
in his profession. These were insinua- 
tions he had determined he would not lie 
under ; he was conscious he had performed 
his duty ; nor would he, from any motives 
of convenience, expediency, or public opi- 
nion, father the faults of any man. The — 
truth was, that the admiral endeavoured 
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to load him with the public odium of the 
miscarriage of that day, and compel him 
to submit to bear the blame of his own 
mistakes and incapacity. Finding that 
neither by personal applications, nor from 
public motives, the admiral could be pre- 
vailed upon to do him justice; and that 
he asserted, in the face of the nation, that 
he would never serve with him, he found 
himself drove to the necessity of doing what 
was extremely irksome; that was, of ac- 
cusing him of being the cause of our dis- 
appointment on that day ; in which, if the 
British flag was not disgraced, it gained no 
additional honour. He was compelled to 
do this, to repair the injury done to his 
honour. Such was the precise situation 
he stood in. What he had done, there- 
fore, was dictated by self-defence; and he 
did it with the utmost pain and reluctance, 
as there were few men living he had a 
higher veneration and esteem for than the 
hon. gentleman, as a-friend and intimate 
acquaintance, whom he had known for 
many years, and whose friendship he look- 
ed upon as one of the happiest circum- 
stances of his life. 

Earl Nugent condemned the conduct of 
the vice-admiral, and was against the mo- 
, tion He said, such a mode of proceed- 
ing, at any time, would be extremely 
wrong, much more so now when every 
thing valuable to the nation was at stake. 
He said it was extremely imprudent of the 
vice-admiral to take notice of an anony- 
mous publication in the manner he did; 
and equally imprudent to press any one 
point leading directly to an inquiry, which 
would call the great naval otticers from 
their duty, and sow dissention among all 
ranks of seamen, from the admiral to the 
foremast-man. As to the professional re- 
putation of the two officers, in what in- 
stance had either of them suffered? In the 
public prints: and were those anonymous 
Imputations sufficient grounds for an in- 
quiry? Suppose every fine woman who 
saw herself calumniated in the same man- 
ner, by one of her own sex, who was en- 
vious of her charms, was in like manner 
to demand an inquiry, where would it 
end? The idea was too absurd to reason 
upon it. The French, it was true, claimed 
the victory; a strange effect of conquest ! 
stealing away under covert of the night, 
leaving their whole western commerce at 
our mercy, and hiding themselves in port, 
behind their forts and batteries; yet they 
asserted in the language of gasconade, so 
familiar to them, that they conquered ; 
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but they lied. I hope I shall receive no 
challenge for this; if I should, this House 
must be an old man’s second. 

Capt. Walsingham censured sir Hugh’s 
publication. He recollected well, that he 
never saw more cordiality than appeared 
among all the officers on their return into 
Plymouth after the affair of the 27th of 
July. The admirals seemed to live ex- 
tremely happy together. He dined almost 
every day with some one party or other. 
He heard both the hon. admiral and vice- 
admiral. say the handsomest things of each 
other when absent. There was not a single 
captain in that service, he believed, with 
whom at times he did not converse; and. 
he protested, he never heard the most 
distant insinuation thrown out to the dis- 
advantage of the admiral or vice-admiral. 
He had extremely to lament that the vice- 
admiral took notice of the anonymous pub- 
lication. He had good reason to believe 
he knew the author, and was perfectly 
satisfied that it was a lieutenant aboard 
the vice-admiral’s own ship. He warmly 
recommended unanimity, andsaid he would 
give his negative to the motion. 

Lord Shuldham confirmed every thing 
the hon. captain had asserted, being pre- 
sent at the scene described ; and solemnly 
affirmed, that not the most distant insinua- 
tion transpired, to the prejudice of either 
of the commanders. 

Lord North said, that the House had 
not a single tittle of evidence to support it 
as a resolution of a matter of fact. 

Sir W. Meredith moved that the latter 
part of the resolution be omitted, because 
there was no proof of disobedience before 
the House; and if there even was, he 
thought it would be extremely improper 
to order a trial, upon such a motion of pre- 
judgment. 

Lord North agreed with the amendment ; 
and said, he should give the remaining 
part of the motion a negative, in some 
shape or other. 

Lord John Cavendish was of the same 
sentiments ; expressing his sorrow that, at 
So critical a moment, such unhappy dis- 
sentions should arise. He was of opmion, 
that it would not be proper to give a direct 
negative, but rather to do it by the pre- 
vious question, or by moving the order of 
the day. 

Admiral Keppel rose, and thanked his 
friends on every side of the House for their 
personal partiality for him, and their un- 
willingness that any inquiry should be made 
into his conduct, as one of the parties’con- 
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cerned in the affair of the 27th of July. 
But that was now over; he had been ac- 
cused, and publicly accused. Specific 
charges of neglect, mcapacity, &c. had 
been lodged at the Admiralty board; and 
he had notice, in‘ consequence of, this ac- 
causation, from that board, to prepare for 
8 court-martial. However disagreeable 
some of the concomitant circumstances 
might have been, he was now forty years 
in the service, and it was one of the most 
pleasing passages of his life. He did not 
court the enquiry, for many obvious rea- 
sons, some of which had been mentioned 
in the course of the debate ; but now that 
inquiry was determined upon, he should 
meet it with calmness, and inward satis- 
faction. 

The hon. gentleman, who was his ac- 
cuser, had, in his speech, stated the ne- 
cessity of his conduct, on account of the 
insinuations thrown out by him the other 
night. He appealed to the recollection 
of the House, whether what he said ad- 
mitted of so unfavourable an_interpreta- 
tion; if it did, he surely did not intend to 
doso. He stated a fact, but so far from 
drawing any conclusion from it, he said, 
the only fant that he knew thevice-admiral 
to be guilty of, was writing a letter in the 
morning paper, signed ‘ Hugh Palliser ;” 
and if be was of that rancorous disposition 
which such an imputation would imply, 
he might have insisted on having the: hon. 
gentleman tried for promoting mutiny 
aboard the fleet; for, most certainly, what- 
ever went directly to charge the com- 
mander with neglect, &c. in this public 
manner, was ot. a mutinous tendency. 
Thank God, he was nat the accuser, but 
the accused ! He was called out to serve 
his country at a very critical period: he 
had performed his duty to the best of his 
abilities; and whatever the issue might be, 
he had one consolation, that he had acted 
strictly to the best of his judgment. He 
should decline saying a syllable to the 
question, as he could not think of voting, 
and should quit the House. [There was 
an almost general plaudit at the end of 
each sentence.| He then went away. 

Admiral Pigot entered into a recapitu- 
lation of the many public and private vir- 
tues possessed by the hon. admiral who had 
just quitted the House. He said he had 

n 44 years in the service himself, forty 
of which he had the honour of being ac- 
qpainted with the hon. admiral, both as a 
pnvate and public man; ia the whole 
course of which, he never knew a single 
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action of his life that did not serve to pro- 
duce some instance} highly deserving the 
approbation of every good and honest man. 
As to the vice-admiral, he said, though he 
had not known him so long, he always 
esteemed him as a worthy man, and a 
brave officer; but, standing as he did, he 
would prefer truth to opinion, he would 
express himself freely, and without the 
least degree of reserve. The hon. gentle- 
man had accused himself in a newspaper, 
signed with his own. name: at least, he 
had substantially done so; for, in answer 
to an anonymous publication, he had 
written a letter to his admiral, in which he 
agitated a point little known, and uni- 
versally unattended to, that of not obey- 
ing the signal for battle; the consequence 
of which was, that he acted the part of his 
own accuser. He acknowledged that he 
did not obey the signal ; and bs that ac- 
knowledgment, admitted:a fact that it waa 
impossible for the admiral to explain away 
were he so inclined, because it was that 
species of proof-that no man could con- 
trovert. By the motion now on the table, 
the same admission on the part: of the 
vice-admiral was brought before and into 
the recollection of the House. What, 
then, could admiral Keppel do? He could 
not contradict the vice-admiral’s own 
words ; he could not: take a blame upon 
himself which he was no way answerable 
for ; nor could he, consistently with his own 
honour, or the service he was engaged m, 
venture to sea with a person who had, in 
a public newspaper, signed with his name, 
censured his conduct as commander. in 
chief on the day of action. On the other 
hand, what was the conduct of the vice- 
admiral? He is present on the 27th of 
July; he is a witness to the pretended 
neglect and misconduct of the admiral ; 
he returns to port, and, while on shore, 
continues on a footing of friendship with 
his commander. He goes a second time 
to sea, and returns a second time; and 
yet all this time there is not-a word of 
censure or complaint on his part; and 
now, at the end of almost five months, he 
exhibits an accusation against his prin- 
cipal! He affirmed, (for he would speak 
out,) that the Admiralty acted very rashly 
and hastily in this business. An officer of 
Mr. Keppel’s rank, services, and profes- 
sional character, deserved another kind of 
treatment. The Admiralty-board should 
have deliberated, and have acted with 2 
becoming caution before they received the 
vice-admiral’s complaint; at least, before 
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they took a single official step in conse- 
yuence of the accusation made against 

r.” Keppel. They should have con- 
sidered the grounds of difference, the cir- 
eumstances which produced them; the 
should have recollected, that the vice-ad- 
mairal was personally displeased with his 
principal. He said, he was pea | 
sorry for the conduct of the vice-admiral, 
so far as it respected that gentleman per- 
genally ; but he confessed he was astonish- 
ed at the conduct of the Admiralty-board, 
which could act in so precipitate, and 
seemingly partial a manner. 

Lord Mulcrave said, the constitution of 
the board was this: they were, in all mat- 
ters of accusation, obliged to act minis- 
terially ; they had no judicial power ; but 
when a complaint was preferred, they 
were of course not only compelled, in dis- 
charge of their office, to receive it, but to 
give the necessary directions to proceed 
to trial. Apply, then, the constitution of 
the. board to the point in question. The 
vice-admiral prefers an accusation, con- 
sisting of five separate charges, properly 
drawn up, and specifically pointed. What, 
then, could the Admiralty-board do? 
They must either take upon -them to pre- 
judge the truth of those charges, or ad- 
mit them to be such as were fit to be sent 
to the consideration of a court-martial. 
The-first they could not, dared not do, 
being. totally ignorant of the truth or fal- 
lacy of them; the second they were 
obliged to comply. with, because the mat- 
ter admitted of no alternative. If there 
was-any fault in receiving the accusation, 
and acting in the first instance ministerially 
upon it, by ordering a court-martial, he, 
spe one was ready to take it upon him- 
seit. 

Admiral Pivot said, that the hand of the 


- Admiralty-board was not tied up in the 
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maaner described by the noble lord, be- 
cause that would amount to a principle 


. which would go to the destruction of all 


naval service, and leave every superior of- 
ficer at the mercy of his inferior. The 
vice-admiral’s conduct was such as would 
fully justify caution and deliberation in 
the Admiralty-board. Five months the 
vice-admiral remains silent ; at the end of 
five months he exhibits a charge of neg- 
lect, &c. against his admiral. In this in- 
terim he serves under him; he goes to sea 
a second time under his command, and 
how appears as an accuser, for the ex- 
press purpose of vindicating his own cha- 
racter. He was pretty sure, the Ad- 
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miralty-board could not be restricted in: 
the manner described by the noble lord; 
that they were not precluded from exer- 
cising their own judgment; nor were 
obliged, in any instance, to give effect or 
existence to a charge which they were: 
previously persuaded was frivolous or ill- 
founded: or had reason to suppose ori- 

inated more in personal resentment than. 
in any just foundation. ; 

Mr. Burke now rose, and desired an 
Act of the 22d of George 2, s. 33, to be 
read, which provides that all complaints 
against officers in the navy shall be pre- 
pared within three years after the tact 
committed, or within one year after their 
arrival in any port of Great Britain or: 
Ireland. Thuis, he said, altered the law as 
it’ formerly. stood; for, previous to this 
Act, -the Admiralty based. might, to gra- 
tify resentments or factious purposes, re- 
ceive a complaint against any commander, 
or any other officer, without limitation in 
point of time. Here, then, was the clear- — 
est testimony of the previous existence of 
a discretionary power in the Admiralty- 
board. If there had been no previous 
discretion in the Admiralty-board, there 
could be no occasion for confining it. If 
there was a discretionary power then, it 
continued still in force, in every other re- 
spect; for that was the only instance in 
the whole Actin which it was limited. 

Lord Mulgrave said the clause pointed 
to a particular grievance, and gave a re- 
medy; but it was not by implication, or 
remote deductions, that the law of the 22d 
of his late majesty was to be explained. 
It was an aggregate of all the laws which 
were then in being relative to the Admi- 
ralty, the exercise of its official powers, and 
all the subordinate functions exercised 
under its authority. The affair in the 
Mediterranean, under Matthews and Le- 
stock, had given rise to several new diffi- 
culties, which the statute of 1749 was 
framed to correct. It had been strongly 
urged, that several officers, who had been 
accused of high crimes, were permitted to 
escape with impunity; because there re- 
mained a power in the Admiralty bourd, 
or commander in chief, to refuse to pro- 
ceed upon accusations openly and specifi- 
cally made. He did not wish to make any 
application of what passed on that occa- 
sion to the present times ; but, if he re- 
collected right, the vice-admiral Lestock 
found himself in a very disagreeable situa- 
tion. He found his conduct impeached ; 
he demanded a court martial, but was re- 
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fused x. In short, the numerous inconve- 
niencies which arose in the course of that 
well-known miscarriage in the Mediterra- 
nean, was the true cause of the statute of 
the 22d Geo. 2, in which it is specially 
enacted, that, upon an accusation delivered 
by a known accuser, the Admiralty board 
shall give immediate orders for a court 
martial, which court martial shall ‘consist 
of the senior flag officer of the port at 
which the board shall appoint the inquiry 
to be made, and the 13 senior captains. 
This was the constitution of the Admi- 
ralty board: and under this constitution, 
he contended, that the board was bound to 
act merely ministerially, and in no other 
manner ; the accusation being made, the 
board had no option; they must act as 
they did, or not at all: if, indeed, the accu- 
sation was loosely or inaccurately drawn 
up; if it was frivolous and vexatious in its 
tendency ; if it was destitute of specifica- 
tion ; then it might have been the duty of 
the Admiralty to have looked to the con- 
sequence of such a loose, indefinite 
charge ; to which, from its want of speci- 
fication or inaccuracy, no proper defence 
could be made, nor any definite issue 
taken: but, he begged leave to say, that 
the accusation preferred by the vice-ad- 
miral contained five specific defined 
charges, directly affirmative of miscon- 
duct, neglect of duty, of the admiral’s not 
oing all in his power to destroy or re-at- 
tack the enemy; and therefore the board 
could not discretionally reject them. 
Admiral Pigot said, the noble lord’s 
description of the constitution of the Ad- 
miralty board, under the statute, was ridi- 
culous; it was monstrous; and would, if 
true, destroy all service and subordination. 
By the noble lord’s reasoning, he would 
Wish to persuade the House of the existence 
of this principle, that the commanders in 
chief were liable, at the pleasure of any 
inferior officer, or a lieutenant, or a mid- 
thipman, to be accused in the manner de- 
scribed by the noble lord; on which, with- 
out any previous communication whatever, 
the Admiralty board were instantly com- 
pelled, in the language of the noble lord, 
0 give directions for a speedy trial. What, 
r instance, would have been the case of 
the honourable admiral, now absent from 
#8 place, on his last sailing from Ports- 
mouth, when the very fate of the kingdom 
Ne at stake, and when a very few days 
clay might have proved fatal, if some 
“utenant or midshipman aboard his fleet 
nade any one specific charge, answer- 
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ing the description of the*noble lord, re« 
de his conduct on the 27th of July ? 

‘hat he would have received notice from 
the board, that a court-martial would be 
speedily held upon him, to answer the 
specific charge or charges made ; that the 
next in command under him, at that port, 
was to sit as president on his trial; and 
that the 13 eldest captains were to be his 
triers. The principle maintained by the 
noble lord went this length, or it amounted 
tonothing. If the principle of discretion 
was abandoned in any one instance, it must 
in every other where the charge was spe- 
cific. What, in this presumed case, would 
be the condition of the nation? The ad- 
miral must be brought to immediate trial; 
and all the operations at sea suspended, 
till another successor is appointed. This 
would be such a state of things, as was 
monstrous to think on. He was certain 
it was never the intention of the framers of 
the Act, nor the practice of any one com- 
missioner of the Admiralty who acted 
under it, since it was framed, to proceed 
in so preposterous and extraordinary a 
manner. He turned to the conduct of the 
vice-admiral, who, he said, had affected all 
along to have been induced to answer an 
anonymous publication, so often alluded 
to, and proceeded to subsequent steps, 
merely for the sake of clearing up his ho- 
nour, and having his conduct inquired’ 
into. Yet what has the vice-admiral done ? 
Instead of urging an inquiry, such as he 
seemed desirous to press for from the be- 
ginning, he had shrunk from it in his own 
person, and had endeavoured to evade it, 
by accusing his commander in chief. 

Lord John Cavendish said, the argu- 
ments and deductions of the noble lord 
went plainly to this, that every profes- 
sional man might accuse his inferior or 
superior ; and that the accusation must be 
received ; and if specific and direct, the 
Admiralty board must proceed b se 
an immediate trial; because they acte 
ministerially, and were obliged to comply, 
without any deliberation. If the Admi- 
ralty board was thus tied up, the most 
speedy and effectual means ouglit to be 
adopted, to put that board upon a different 
footing; if it was not, then every thing 
urged by the noble lord was at an end. 
It was the spirit of all jurisdictions in this 
country to deliberate before they deter- 
mined. It was the use of a grand jury to 
stand between the accused and accuser ; 
and though he would not pretend to give 
a decided opinion on the subject, he was 
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led to believe, that the Admiralty board 
were invested with a declared or implied 
power to deliberate upon the nature and 
circumstances of the charge, and to act in 
the capacity of a grand jury, by giving a 
Jegal operation to the charge, or rejecting 
it as ill-founded and vexatious. 

Mr. Fox said, as the noble lord had said, 
that the Admiralty board acted only mi- 
nisterially, and could only proceed upon 
specific accusations given ia; and as he 
was convinced his noble relation, admiral 
Keppel, would never submit now, be his 
provocations ever so great, to become an 
accuser, he thought it would be extremely 
improper to give the motion a direct ne- 
" gative; because if sir Hugh should not 
bring on an inquiry into his own conduct, 
the justice of the nation would be eluded ; 
he meant if it should appear, as he trusted 
it would, that his hon. relation had perform- 
ed his duty. On the last day the vice- 
admiral was in his place, he said, he wished 
most earnestly for an inquiry into his con- 
duct, if it could be so consistently with the 
interests of his country, at this very im- 
portant period. Without a single addi- 
tional reason that could operate on his 
conduct between that day and last Wed- 
nerday, instead of preferring the interests 
‘ of his country to personal fecling and jus- 
tification, what had the hon. gentleman 
done? He had not applied for an inquiry 
into his own conduct, the professed object 
of his newspaper publication, and his de- 
clarations in that House; but he had, in 
the first instance, fled from the inquir 
himself, by accusing his admiral: and had, 
besides, sacrificed what he deemed, and so 
often repeated, to be the interests of his 
country, not to his own defence or jus- 
tification, but to the accusation of his 
principal. 

General Conway said, he looked upon it 
that every official board was invested with 
a discretionary power ; he believed it was 
so in the army, though he did not pretend 
to say positively. When he presided at 
the board of Ordnance, he always under- 
stood that he had a power to reject com- 
plaints, as well as receive them. 

General Keppet said, the usage of the 
army was to reter the complaint to a board 
of general officers, who reported to his 
Majesty, through the medium of the secre- 
tary at war; and the King gave orders to 
proceed, or not, as he thought fit. 

Sir Hugh Palliser said, he found that 
no reparation for his injured honour was 
to be obtained, but bya trial, It could 
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not be expected that he would accuse him- 
self. The hon. admiral, absent from bis 
place, though he censured him, by saan d 
declaring that he would never serve wit 
him, at the same time refused tu make that 
kind of accusation which alone could put 
him in a way of vindicating himself; he 
was therefore driven to the necessity of 
becoming an accuser, when he could not 
obtain justice by any other. mode. If his 
conduct was criminal, why did not the 
hon. admiral call him to account in a pro- 
per manner? If it was not criminal, how 
could the admiral reconcile to himself the 
publicly charging him with disobedience, 
and accompanying that charge with a de- 
claration that he would never again serve 
with him? The truth was, the public were 
disappointed relative to the event of the 
engagement. No mark of disapprobation 
appeared in the conduct of the admiral, 
till this circumstance was known, when it 
was industriously circulated, that it was 
the fault of the rear-admiral of the fleet 
that the French squadron was not re-at- 
tacked. This was the true state of the 
case. And as to not making his accusae- 
tion earlier, the same question might be 
asked of the admiral, why did he not men- 
tion his disapprobation earlier ? 

Sir Joieak Mawbey said, the whole had 
every appearance of a  preconcerted 
scheme to ruin the admiral ; that the vice- 
admiral was a member of the board which 
had given legal existence to the accusa- 
tion; that he was called to that board 
through the favour of the first lord of the 
Admiralty, who, it was known, directed 
its deliberations; and that there were the 
strongest reasons to believe that— 

Lord Mulxrave called the lust speaker 
to order; and insisted, that he ought not 
to be permitted to make charges which 
amounted to a criminal accusation, if true, 
witnout supporting such accusation with 
proofs; besides, the whole matter was 
forcign to the debate. 

Mr. Burke, to order, said, that the hon. 
gentleman was not disorderly; that what 
he was subinitting to the House, was per- 
fectly relative to the subject under consi- 
deration. It went no further than pre- 
sumption, and of course culled for no 
proofs: suspicion was a good ground of 
presumption, and presumption was at all 
times, in that House, maintainable in ar- 
gument. 

Sir Richard Sutton said, he would men- 
tion a fact, which was, that an hon. friend 
of his (admiral Graves) who had served in 
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America, and, during his absence, was 
roade the subject. of news-paper malevo- 
lence, in order to vindicate his character, 
epplied tothe Admiralty-board for a court- 
martial, but was refused, upon this ground, 
that they could not bring him to trial with- 
out a previous accusatjon, and that the 
King was pertectly pleased with his ser- 
vices. This fact, he said, proved, that the 
vice-admiral could not bring on an en- 
quiry into his own conduct, and that the 
pores of the Admiralty-board were mere- 
y Ministerial, 

Sir Joseph Mawbey said, he had a right 
to arguc upon suspicion and presumption; 
and pointed those suspicions directly at 
the first lord of the Admiralty, and pressed, 
without reserve, that species of presump- 
tive proof, which his suspicions supplied 
him with, The noble lord (Sandwich) 
was the mouth of that board; that the in- 
ferior commissioners-were no better than 
Cyphers; and that, consequently, every 
act, whether deliberative, ministerial, or 
otherwise, was solely the act of the noble 
lord, howsoever disguised ; that the pre- 
Bent accusation had every appearance of a 
Preconcerted plan to ruin the admiral; 
aud that he hoped and trusted, that so 
black, malignant, and treacherous a step, 
to strip one of the brightest naval charac- 
ters this country could ever boast of, would 
meet with the honest indignation it me- 
rited, and finally lead to a full detection of 
the authors of so infamous a project. 

Sir Hugh Paliiser affirmed, upon his 
honour, that he had no previous concert 
with the noble lord alluded to, nor with 
any individual’ at the Admiralty-board ; 
that what he had done was purely the vin- 
dication of his own honour and character ; 
that, such being the object he had all 
along in conteroplation, he never commu- 
uicated a syllable of his intentions to any 
man; and, be the event what it might, he 
could with truth repeat, that he acted 
throughout upon his own judgment, with- 
out either consultation or advice. | 

Mr. Temple Luttrell said, that he should 
ever look upon a fact asserted by any hon. 
member in his place in-that House, as en- 
utled to full credit, if not contradicted 
upon equal authority, and by the party 

concerned ; but when the fact stated con- 
cerned a Nabe present, and the fact was 
acknowle ged by that party, he could not 

‘tate an instant to give credit to the 

fullextent it had been asserted and ac- 
kuowledged. The fact stated by the hon. 
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admiral did not obey the signal; whictt 
was confirmed by the vice-admiral himself, 
who acknowledged the flag was flying for 
five hours, but that the condition of his 
division did not permit him to obey it, 
This was such a species of proof, as ex- 
ceeded any other. mode, however formal 
or solemn. These were the grounds on 
which the latter part of his motion was 
founded ; but he very readily consented to 
the amendment. Besides, he thought that 
the vice-admiral, having no other objec 
tion to the motion, would gladly close with 
the preceding part ; because he had pro 
fessed an inquiry into his conduct to be 
the dearest wish of his heart. The only 
qualitication mixed with this earnest de- 
sire of the vice-admiral was, that he feared 
it might impede the public service ; yet, lo 
a few days after, the vice-admiral, by ac« 
cusing his principal, caused those very ine 
conveniencies he was so desirous to pre- 
vent. Such, then, being the true state of 
the case, however eager some gentlemen 
might be to get rid of the question, he 
hoped, in vindication of his own honour as 
@ professional man, that the vice-admirak 
would do every thing in his power to bring 
himself under the effect of the amended 
motion. The objection of inconveniency, 
&c. no longer existed. Mr. Keppel’s trial 
put an end to every argument which could 
be raised on that ground. The senior flag 
officer, and the thirteen senior captains at 
the port where the court-martial was to be 
held, must attend the trial, and decide on 
the conduct of Mr. Keppel, which circuni- 
stances would give an opportunity to the 
vice-admiral, at the same time, to vindl- 
cate his character. The same trial would 
do for both ; the ivconveniencies, be they 
what they might, would be consolidated ~ 
into one transaction; and the justice of 
the nation be satisfied; which, he uttirmed, 
after what had passed, could never be ef- 
fected, unless the vice-admiral was brought 
to a court-martial. ‘The conduct of the 
vice-admiral, should he refuse to close 
with this proposition, would seem to be 
copied from what appeared in a pamphlet 
towards the conclusion of the late war, and 
looked upon, at that time, as the produc- 
tion of an able lawyer, (Mr. Wedderburn ) 
in which it was observed, that if the noble 
lord who commanded the British cavalry 
at Minden, instead of demanding an in- 
quiry into his own conduct, had accused 
the commander in chief, the prince of 
Brunswick, the disgrace and dishonour, 
which was the consequence of that trial, 
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would have fallen on the prince, and not 
upon the noble lord. 

Lord North said, when he sat at the 
Admiralty-board, he always understood 
the powers of that board were merely mi- 
nisterial—Mr. Ellis and Mr. Penton said 
the same. 

Mr. Fox said, he also had sat at the 
Admiralty-board for some time, and the 
received opinion of the board at that time 


' was, that they had a right to act discre- 


tionally, and, as often as occasion oc- 
curred, they had always done so, to re- 
ceive, in some instances, and reject in 
others. | 

Sir W. Meredith condemned the conduct 
of sir Flugh, and expressed his earnest de- 
sire, that parliament would openly and de- 
cisively interfere to prevent any inquiry. 
As to the question under discussion, he re- 
membered a particular transaction which 
happened while he sat at the Admiralty- 
board, which was perfectly applicable to 
it. A complaint was made against a cap- 
tain. Clements, by an officer aboard his 
own ship, of embezzling stores, &c. The 
board did not directly determine how to 
act. The complaint seemed to proceed 
from malice. At length, though sir 
Charles Saunders went away, and Mr. 
Keppel seemed doubtful how to act, he 
dismissed the complaint ; the consequence 
of which was, that the first lord returned 
his particular thanks to him and his de- 
ceased friend, on the propriety of their 
conduct. . 
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was not in the power of the Admiralty to 
bestow, or with-hold—an inward cons 
sciousness of having performed his duty ; 
of having stepped forward to shield his 
country Fon the ruin meditated by an in- 
solent and ambitious foe; followed by the 
united thanks of his fellow-subjects, the 
gratitude and esteem of every good man 
of every party. These were the motives 
which called Mr. Keppel out into actual 
service; these were the rewards—and 
nobler and greater could not be,—which 
he might count upon receiving. 

He then entered into a short view of 
the action of the 27th of July. The 
enemy were driven into their lurking hole, 
where they remained in privacy and dis- 
honour, while the British flag was borne 
triumphant within sight of their coasts. 
He confirmed his assertions, by comment- 
ing on the account of the engagements 
that had appeared in the French Gazette, 
which he proved to consist of an heap of 
contradictions, absurdities, &c. and the 
whole taken together, as public informa- 
tion by authority, composing the veriest 
gasconade that ever disgraced the annals 
of any country; such as running away 
under cover of the night, and pretending, 
that in the morning they found themselves 
accidentally at the mouth of Brest har- 
bour; and their abandoning the whole of 
their commerce, in the most critical season 
of the year, to fall a prey to our privateers 
and letters of marque. 

He begged leave to remind the House, 


- Mr. Burke, after declaring his intention | that the noble lord (Mulgrave) who main- 
of giving his dissent to the amendment, | tained, that the Admiralty-board could 
entered into an investigation of the pro- | only act ministerially, had indeed, in fact, 
‘aed of the conduct of the Admiralty- | though he presumed not intentionally,— 


‘board, which, he affirmed, was the true | given up the argument. The noble lord’s 


substantial question before the House. | principal defence consisted in asserting, 
But previous to his argument, he must say | that when charges were specifically made, 
a few words of the hon. admiral now and were of sufficient importance, the 


absent. He emphatically asked, was this 
the return he met with, after 40 years 
Salat and laborious service, and after 

eing in ten capital engagements, or im- 
eee conflicts, in every one of which he 

ad, either as possessed of the sole com- 
mand, or acting in a subordinate character, 
acquitted himself with the highest honour 
and reputation? Was it an adequate re- 
turn for a person of his rank and conse- 
quence, standing forth as the favourite, 
selected champion of his country, in the 
moment of danger and difficulty? He de- 
sired no return, but that which he had al- 


_ ready earned, and was sure of receiving 


without diminution ; a return which it 


board was compclled to act upon them, 
and to issue an order for immediate trial ; 
but, adds the noble lord, if they seem 
frivolous, or the accusation is not of suffi- 
cient importance, the board may, and will 
reject. Is not this at once substituting 
discretion, for acting merely as an instru- 
ment created by law? If the board can 
deliberate, examine, and decide upon the 
nature of a complaint, by what is this dis- 
cretionary power limited? the noble lord 
has said, that no such power is permitted 
or created by the statute. If not, then it 
must have resided in the board all along, 
and the board was not divested of it by 
the statute. Should the noble lord deny 
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the latter, then his exception comes at 
once to nothing. The board is not com- 


petent, in any instance, to judge; or, if 


competent, the board, in every such act, 
exercises a discretionary power ; the con- 
clusion is clear either way. Every absur- 
dity, villainy, and evil, which malice, rage, 
or folly, can suggest, is a proper subject to 
be sent to be inquired into by a court-mar- 
tial, or the Admiralty-board have the right 
contended for, that of judging of the mag- 
Ditude, extent and probability of the 
charge; the circumstances which brought 
it into existence, and every other matter 
connected with it which may enable them 
to be the means of promoting general and 
particular justice. 

He finally proceeded to consider the 
nature of the incompetency contended for 
by the noble lord. This, he observed, 
must be either natural or artificial ; that is, 
it meant that the Admiralty-board never 
had the discretional power insisted upon ; 
or, having it, that power was taken away 
by the statute. That it had no natural in- 
competency would, he presumed, be hardly 
asserted seriously in debate. The clause 
read by the clerk at the table proved it; 
and the very evils stated so ably by the 
noble lord, which the statute was purposely 
framed to prevent, was the fullest evidence 
that this discretion existed previous to the 
Act of the 22d of the late king. If, then, 
the Admiralty-board was not naturally in- 
competent, it followed of course, that its 
des suppesed incompetency must have 

n caused by some subsequent Act; 
which could be no other than that of the 
22d Geo. 2, so often alluded to. Here 
then the issue lay between him and the 
noble lord. It was brought upon its true 
ground, and was narrowed to the single 
question; has the statute taken away the 
previous discretionary power existing in 
the Admiralty-board in every instance ? 
He contended it did not, nor restrained it 
in a single instance but the one mentioned. 

powers of the board remained the 
same after as before the passing of that 
Act; if they did not, in his opinion, such 
was the rashness of those who now pre- 
sided at that board, respecting their con- 
duct to the hon. admiral, that it was highly 
imcumbent to give parliament and the na- 
tion, the most satisfactory proofs, that they 
could not have acted otherwise than they 
did without a breach of duty; for if this 
was not complied with, every evil and mis- 
fortune such a precipitate conduct might 
be productive of, would be laid at theirdoor, 
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Mr. Attorney General Wedderburn al- 
lowed the force of the last gentleman’s 
arguments as to the natural competency 
of the Admiralty ; but met his second and 
third questions upon the ground that the 
statute had altered the law. In reply to 
the. military officers who spoke in the de- 
bate, he observed, that the naval and mi- 
litary establishments varied most essen- 
tially in their constitution ; that the King 
was the sole and dernier judge in military 
affairs, of what was and was not fit to be 
sent to a court martial for inquiry ; whereas 
his Majesty had nothing at all to do with 
the Admiralty-board ; he could neither, in 
his own person, promote or arrest any 
proceeding upon an accusation. There 
were two modes in which the Admuiralty- 
board could act; one was under the cire 
cumstances of the matter in discussion, 
upon receiving an accusation, which he 
affirmed they were bound ministerially to 
comply with; the other, they were vested 
with a discretionary power, they might, 
upon good apparent grounds, accuse from 
their own knowledge, or strong suspicions ; 
and, as in the other case, put the party 
accused on his trial. Much had been 
urged to prove that the restrictive obliga- 
tion on the Admiralty board to act minis- 
terially, without any deliberation or inter- 
positional discretion, was contrary to the 
pervading principle of the whole system 
of criminal jurisprudence in this country, 
and the operative power of the constitu- . 
tion, from which it originated; that our 
courts, in every instance, had placed some 
species or other of deliberate power be- 
tween the accused and accuser, analogous 
toa grand jury. This, he insisted, was 
no fixed principle of either our constitu- 
tion or our laws, There were many in- 
stances in which a grand jury could not 
interpose, and where it would be tetally 
improper that they should; but whether, 
in the present instance, the Admiralty- 
board ought to have a power to deliberate 
and determine upon their own discretion, 
was not the question; but whether they 
were actually invested with it? He was 
free to maintain that they were not; con- 
sequently, every argument raised upon the 
presumed ability that they could, instantly 
fellto the ground. It had been much in- 
sisted upon, that if the board could only 
act ministerially, every officer, be his rank, 
or services, or reputation ever so high, 
would be liable to be accused, and publicly 
impeached in the face of his country by 
the yery unpleasant ordeal of a court mars 
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tial. This argument had little more 

weight than the last; it clearly imported 
no more than this; that to avoid the mis- 
chiefs which such a restrictive power must 
permit, more liberal and extensive powers 
ought to be vested in the Admiralty board. 
But, as a general principle affecting indi- 
viduals on'y, he did not see that the gen- 
tlemen of the navy stood single in this in- 
stance. Every man, be his innocence 
ever so evident, was liable not only to suf- 
fer under aspersion, but to be brought to 
trial for the commission of a crime that 
never entered into his contemplation; 
and that, too, without any power interpos- 
ing between the accused and the accuser. 
Such was one of the inevitable concomi- 
tants of living in society; and such was 
the happy ‘distinction that prevailed in this 
country, that ulthough every man was 
liable to be accused, no innocent man was 
liable to be punished. 

Mr. Dunning said, he did not mean to 
rise at so late an hour, had not some law 
positions, of the most extraordinary tex- 
ture and tendency he ever heard, within 
or without the walls of that House, fallen 
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sation is delivered to the board ; the board 
may or may not examine the charge; for 
if they do, according to the learned gen- 
tleman’s argument, it can be to no manner 
of purpose, farther than that of gratifying 
an idle curiosity. But examine or not, 
be the accusation ever so absurd, mali- 
cidus, or improbable, the party accused 
must have immediate notice of trial. Now, 
I would ask the learned gentleman, whe- 
ther the board, thus mechanically re- 
stricted, have in fact any power at all 2 
Might not any accusation be as well de- 
livered to an interior clerk, or the office- 
keeper, as to the board? The effect would 
be equally the same in one event as the 
other, and the numerous evils arising from 
such an unlimited licence to accuse, and 
such an uniform ministerial acquiescence 
in the pretended obligation to bring every 
such accusation into actual existence, as 
the first ministerial step to immediate trial, 
be past remedy or correction, if the accu- 
sation was lodged with the fire-lighter, as 
with the first commissioners. After say- 
ing that the board had always a delibera- 
tive and discretional power to receive or 


from the learned gentleman who had just | reject, and that the Act of the 22d Geo. 


sat down. 


Were it not for his rank in his ; 2 neither divested, curtailed, or altered 


Mista he should: have remained si- | that power, he procecded to controvert 


ent; but as that circumstance might have 
a tendency to impose and misleads he 
thought it his duty to pay a little attention 
to the argument of his learned friend. It 
would, he believed, be ‘sufficient only to 
state the argument, in order to shew the 
iii absurdity with which it was fraught. 

he learned gentleman sat out, with de- 
acribing the Admiralty-board as a piece of 
Imcre official mechanism, without any one 
power or function but what was imparted 
to it by the statute. © The learned gentle- 
‘man, taking this for granted, followed it 
with another assertion, which we are in- 
structed to give credit to upon the same 
authority. He tells you, that the Admi- 
Falty-board is thus mechanized by an act 
of parliament. I admire the ingenuity of 
the learned gentleman. He has made 
one assertion without proof, and expects 
that you should believe his second assér- 
tion, upon the modest claim that the first 
was incontrovertibly established. 

After dweiling some time on the struc- 
ture of the learned gcntleman’s logic, he 
next proceeded to examine the several 
- parts of what he called this curious piece 
of inechanism; and the degree of impul- 
lve motion supposed to be communicated 
to it by the act of parliament, The accu- 


| 
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the principles of law maintained by his 
learned antagonist. 

The first, he said, was the position, that 
there were instances in our laws, in which 
no interpositional power stood between 
the accused and the accuser. He defied 
the learned gentleman to support it by a 
single case or example. If in all in- 
stances a grand jury was not resorted to, 
there was a discretional power provided to 
answer the same end. Such was the case 
in all criminal prosecutions by way of in- 
formation, in the court of King’s-bench, 
in extraordinary cases, for the speedy fut- 
therance of justice. There the party ac- 
cusing was to come into court substantially 
on the same terms that he would come be- 
fore a grand jury. He or his counsel 
must state the grounds of his application 
for justice; he must give his reasons, 
and, before any step is taken to admit him 
an accuser, notice by rule must be served 
upon the opposite party: after which the 
parties are heard face to face upon the 
merits ; and the judges, after full delibera- 
tion in open court, either grant the appli- 
cation made by the accuser, or, by refus- 
ing it, send him back to the ordinary re- 
medy of procuring justice in the courts of 
criminal jurisdiction, : 


15] 
As to the other extraordinary argument, 
that every man, professional or not profes- 
sional, however innocent or respectable, 
was liable to be put upon his trial, on the 
accusation of the most worthless of his 
species; this, he contended, was equally 
fallacious ; for he knew of no instance, 
from the highest to the lowest criminal 
act, with which a man was charged, that 
some power did not interpose between 
him and his accuser. What he had now 
mentioned, was slready a full and sufficient 
answer; he would, however, repeat it; 
that no man could be put upon his trial, till 
a bill was found against himby agrand jury, 
or until the accusation brought against him 
was deliberated upon, either in parliament, 
or the court of King’s-bench, and the pro- 
bable truth of the charge fully proved, to 
the satisfaction of those to whom the con- 
stitution had delegated this discretiona 
power. He was astonished to hear suc 
absurdity obtruded u the discernment 
and good sense of the House; nothing 
but the gross texture of the imposition at- 
tempted to be put upon rt could have in- 
duced him to rise; because the question 
was not that properly befure the House ; 
but if no explanation should be given, he 
meant to make this monstrous doctrine 
the separate subject of some future day ; 
and pledged himself to prove that the Ad- 
miralty-board had the discretional power he 
now contended for, and which, in the 
course of the debate, had been so ably 
urged by several gentlemen on that side of 
the House. 
The motion as amended was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.) Dec. 14. Mr. Jenkinson 
opened the Army Estimates for 1779. He 
moved that the army should receive an 
augmentation of 14,000 men. He enume- 
rated the whole force thus: 30,000 for 
guards and garrisons ; 39,000 militia and 
fencible men; 44,000 British in America, 
Gibraltar, &c.; 4,000 artillery ; 8,000 
troops, Irish establishment, serving in 
America ; 24,00() foreign troops, serving 
in America and the fortresses in the Me- 
diterranean; and 14,000 additional com- 
panies; if to these were added 78,000 sca- 
men and marines ; 42,000 Europeans and 
regular troops serving in India; 6,000 pro- 
vincials, and 10,000 on the Irish establish- 
ment; the whole force, in British pay, 
would amount to 300,000 fighting men; a 
military power considerably greater than 
had ever been kept up in modern times, 
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except in the most flourishing period of 
the reign of Louis 14. The mode of aug- 
menting would, he trusted, be equally 
speedy and ceconomical; it would cause 
no new establishment, or bring after it the 
burden of half-pay ; for the augmentation 
was to consist entirely of private men, 
who, in the proper of two full com- 
panies, were to be distributed among the 
battalion and detached companies, in equal 
proportions, so as to complete each regi- 
ment or battalion to 940 men. This 
mode was to take place immediately in afl 


.the regiments in the service, excepting 


those under the convention of Saratoga; 
and in them too, when some fortunate 
event should set them at liberty. He had 
not the least doubt but he should be able 
to raise as many men as would be sufficient 
to make up the establishment for the en- 
suing year, as the recruiting service had 
been attended with amazing success, more 
men having been enlisted last year than 
during mny of the three former years. 
General Burguyne could not repress thé 
indignation and concern he felt at the 
slight thrown on his army at Boston, by 
excepting the regiments that’ compose it 
out of the proposed regulation: upwards 
of 30 officers belonging to that corps were . 
then in town, and having been some ex- 
changed, some released under the treaty, 
they were in the capacity of serving their 
country, if administration did not tie their 
hands by shutting them out from the com- 
mon lot of the rest of their brother officers. 
The soldiers at Boston deserved the most 
grateful treatment from their country ; 
for however crimina] their general might 
have been, they had done every thing that 
could be performed by men; they had 
fought more than once, and were reduced 
to the sad task of surrendering, only when 
they were opposed by an army six times 
more numerous; for at the time that it 
was reported in England, that he had 
12,000 regulars under his command, he 
had not half that number; and at the timé 
that he capitulated, he was at the head of 
only 3,500 effective men, and was attacked - 
by an army full 17,000 strong. He as- 
sented to the augmentation, because we 
should want all the men we could raise; 
but he would not consent that any should 
be sent to America to continue the war, 
which he believed could never be termi- 
nated with success on our side. He should 
be happy to hear that sir H. Clinton was 
to continue in the command of the army; 
but as it was reportcd that he was return 


~ 
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ing home, for not having been properly re- 
inforced, it was proper to know, before we 
voted an army for America, who was the 
person to command it; and also, who was 
the minister who was to have the direction 
of the war; for, under the present Ame- 
rican secretary, no success was to be ex- 

ected. He then mentioned the private 

etter which lord G. Germain had laid be- 
fore the House, and which, it was said, had 
slipt into the bag without the knowledge 
of his lordship; and wished the whole of 
his private correspondence was laid before 
the House, that a fair inquiry might take 


‘ place into his conduct, and that of the 


~ 


noble lord. | 
Mr. Jenkinson declared that he had not 
the least intention of throwing a slight on 


. the army at Boston; his only motive for 


Jeaving the regiments that composed it out 
of the regulation proposed, until they shall 
have been released, was, that the public 
money which should come to their share 
for raising recruits, should not be raised at 
that time, when it must remain useless in 
the hands of the paymaster-general, as no 
recruits could be sent to them in their pre- 
sent situation. 

Lord George Germain said, he was sorry 
that the hon. gentleman’s constant digres- 


_ sion from the business before the House, 


to his own personal concerns, made it ne- 
cessary for him to trouble the committee 
upon a subject foreign to the question on 
the table. When the papers relative to 
the northern expedition had been laid 
upon the table, he really did not know 
that. the letter, called by the hon. general 
a private letter, had been among them; 
and yet he would say, that, if he had 
known, he probably would not have laid 
it aside, as he deemed it an instrument 
more of a public than a private nature ; 
and if the House should think proper to 
have the whole of the correspondence 
brought before them, he would not have 
the least objection. With regard to the 
person who was to have the command of 
the army ip America, he knew of no other 
than sir H. Clinton; nor had that officer 
desired to be recalled in disgust, for want 
of reinforcement ; on the contrary, in his 
last Jetter, in which he asked leave to re- 


' turn, he said his aid de camp would ex- 


plain his motive for it, which was, that he 
wished to state his ideas of the future con- 
duct of the war in person; and that if 
leave should be granted him to come to 
England, he would be ready to return to 
his army in 9 week after he should have 
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conferred with administration. With re- 
gard to his continuance in office, the very 
moment he could learn that the House 
wished to see him retire, he would lay 
down his employments with pleasure; and 
if the hon. general could find a pleasure 
in seeing him resign, he should certainly 
have that pleasure, if the army now in 
America should be ordered to abandon it. 
As to reinforcements which gentlemen ap- 
aiceanaay were to be sent to America, 

e knew of none; none were ordered for 
that service, except the recruits, which 
were to fill up the vacancies of the regi- 
ments. | 

Lord Adam Gordon approved of the 
plan for completing the regiments; but 
wished to learn how ministers intended to 
raise the men; for the country had been 
already so drained, that it would, in his 
opinion, be a very difficult matter to raise 
the additional 14,000. 

Mr. Fox was against pursuing the war 
in America. He believed there was a fa- 
tality in the American war which corres- 
ponded with that of Xerxes against 
Greece. Lord North he compared to the 
minister of that prince, who vindicating 
himself, might have said, * 1 promised to 
build a bridge over the Hellespont; I built 
it: I promised to sail through Mount 
Athos; I sailed through it: I promised to 
supply your army with all necessaries; | 
performed my promise: and yet the whole 
army, of near two millions of men, moul- 
dered away; Persia was stripped of its 
inhabitants, and its resources exhausted; 
and Greece, notwithstanding, maintained 
its independence.””?” Thearmy in America 
was a weight on the nation, as it could do 
nothing there for the public good, where 
the people were so firm in support of the 
new government; but if the troops were 
withdrawn, and sent upon an expedition 
against some part of the dominions of 
France, we should reap important advan, 
tages from their operation, even towards 
the reduction of America, which he con- 
tended was not to be conquered but in 
France. He positively charged adminis- 
tration with having sown divisions in the 
fleet, by bringing a prosecution against a 
man they knew to be innocent, on a charge 
the most frivolous and unjust. While he 
was up, he could not hela adverting to 
what had fallen from the noble lord in a 
former debate; because it militated sa 
improperly against the constitutional prin- 
ciples of this country, and by which he 
seemed to shelter himself behind the 
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throne; throwing all blame from himself 
as minister, on the sovereign, as his master 
and director; and insinuating, what can- 
not constitutionally exist in this country, 
that the King was his own unadvised mi- 
nister. He reprobated this language, as 
it precluded all debate. No member in 
that House could, after such an expres- 
sion, charge the minister with any blun- 
der, guilt, or inattention whatever, nor 
impeach any measure, however dangerous 
and absurd. , 
Governor Johnstone said, he saw no 
difference between withdrawing the army, 
and acknowledging the independence of 
America; the consequences of such a step 
could not but be obvious: Nova-Scotia 
Must be attacked, Newfoundland invaded, 
Florida over-run, and Canada become sub- 
ject to the Congress: the West Indies 
could be of no use to us; as the trade from 
the islands being obliged to pass through 
the Gulph of Florida, for fear of the 
French at Cape Nicola Mole, the Gibraltar 
of the West Indies, must be exposed to 
and destroyed by the American privateers, 
if we had no port or fleet there to protect 
it. Another reason for not withdrawing 
the army was, that the new governors of 
America, freed from an apprehension of 
the English, would turn their minds to- 
wards strengthening their government, 
which at present was rather in a tottering 
situation; for he would be bold to say, 
that the affections of the people had been 
greatly weaned from Congress, from the 
moment that body had altered the form of 
their new constitution; the abjuration 
oath imposed on all electors in the colonies 
was stretching a prerogative which the 
people had never imparted or sanctified ; 
and so great was the discontent in the 
province of Pensylvania, that out of 32,000 
electors who voted for the first Congress, 
only 600 and odd had taken the‘abjuration 
oath, to qualify them to vote for another 
Congress. In the province of New Eng- 
land, the Whigs and Tories were so nearly 
equal in the provincial assembly, that the 
Whigs had only a majority of two; if the 
army, which was to support those who 
might avow their dislike of the ruling 
powers, was to be withdrawn, the dissatis- 
hed, finding themselves abandoned by 
Great Britain, would submit to the armed 
lyranny of the Congress, which, by mili- 
lary force and fear, would establish their 
Minion so firmly over the continent, that 
nothing could shake it. The reduction of 
mca had never been impracticable ; 
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and the force sent out to effect it had been 
equal to the undertaking, if properly ma- 
naged. He did not know to whom he 
should attribute the planning of the 
southern expedition; but to that expe- 
dition, and the evacuation afterwards of 
Philadelphia, he set down the ruin of ge- 
neral Burgoyne’s army, and our failure of 
success. He differed, too, from that of- 
ficer in the numbers of the enemy he had 
had to engage: previous to the affair of 
Bennington the numbers had been nearly 
equal ; nor would he in all probability have 
had an army of 17,000 men to fight at 
Sull Water, which brought on the Sara- 
toga convention, if the rebels had not 
been encouraged by their success at Ben- 
nington, and by the news of the southern 
expedition, which freed them from their 
alarms. As to an invasion of France, the 
gentlemen then in the House who had 
been on the expedition against St. Cas, 
could best judge of the probability of suc- 
cess in such an undertaking. re inva- 
sion of the French West Indies would be 
attended with little more success. His- 
paniola was so strong that 20,000 men 
could not possibly reduce it; the contest’ 
was now widely different from what it was 
with France in the beginning of the late 
war; for then we were entirely masters of 
the sea, whereas at present the dominion 
of that element was disputed by France. 
Upon the whole, he could not but give it 
as his opinion, that the war ought to be 
prosecuted in America; that it was not 
impossible to terminate it with success ; 
that this country had resources sufficient 
for the purpose ; and that to withdraw the 
forces from America was nothing else than 
giving up that independency for which we 
had been contending for so many years. He 
agreed, that no very sanguine hopes were to 
be entertained of success in the American 
war, whilst the present secretary had the 
direction of it. The hon. general, how 
ever, had but little ground of complaint 
against his lordship, for his army had been 
most amply supplied with every thing ne- 
cessary for the expedition. As sir H. 
Clinton was a favourite with the hon. ge- 
neral, he might rest assured, that no bar- 
barities would be committed in America ~ 
while that commander had the direction 
of the army, and that no system of cruelty 
had been intended by the commissioners, 
when they published their proclamation. 
Lord Howe charged the noble lord at 
the head of the American department with 
acting sometimes on his own account, ia- 
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dependent of every other member of ad- 
ministration, and instanced his signing an 
order to New York, authorizing the people 
there to fit out privateers and letters of 
marque, which tended to dismantle the 
ficet, and render it inferior to that of 
France. | 

Mr. Foz, in reply to governor Johnstone, 
said, he never pointed at Old France, nor 
her East or West India possessions in par- 
ticular; all he meant to say was, that it 
was impossible that fn her wide extended 
dominions, France should be invulnerable 
in every part; where she was least so, was 
the business of administration to discover. 
One thing he would point out, and against 
which we should direct all our force, the 
navy of France: in the destruction of her 
marine we might see some hope of re- 
covering America; but while our army 
remained in that country, we were to ex- 
pect nothing from its operations. On the 
continent of Europe, it might be em- 
proved; there we might contend with 
France, in a manner that would make her 
feel that her own consequence was at 
stake. But the old Whig system of al- 
liances on the continent had been given 
up, and we were left to fight all our battles 
by ourselves. If these alliances were re- 
newed, France might then be taught, that 
rashness, not prudence, had’ made her 
enter into the American confederacy. 
America might then be considered as a 
mistress for whom France and England 
were contending, and who was to be won 
by the bravest. America, he said, might 
be won in Europe, while England might 
be ruined in America. He made some 
observations on the conduct of America, 
but would not give his opinion either way ; 
for he was not now equally clear as he was 
last year, because, in the present state of | 
our affairs, it would tend to sink our repu- 
tation, to make a tender of what would be 
treated with scorn and contempt. The 
French treaty had deprived us of the ad- 
vantages an acknowledgment of American ! 
independence might have brought after it. | 
Upon the whole, he could not but con- 
demn the folly of carrying on the war in | 
America, with a smaller number of men, 
when a greater had failed to attain the 
desired object. ; 

Sir William Howe said, that an hon. 
gentleman had asserted, that the southern 
expedition had been the chief cause of all 
the subsequent disasters; he hoped the 
hon. gentleman would give his vote for an 
enquiry how that measure came to be. 
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adopted. Such an enquiry was an act of 
justice to the nation, and to the individuals 
concerned; and he took that opportunity 
of declaring his expectation, that it would 
be one of the first subjects of public dis- 
cussion after the Christmas recess. ~ 

Lord George Germain declared, hows 
ever inadvertently he had mentioned a 
great personage, in a former debate, it 
was not his intention to skulk behind the 
throne, but fairly to stand torth responsi- 
ble for his conduct; at the same time re- 
peating that whatever he had done, was 
with the advice and approbation of the 
other branches of adinintstration. He was 
sorry the House should permit gentlemen 
to deviate from the old parliamentary rule 
of never mentioning what had passed upon 
a former occasion. The reason was ob- 
vious. If any thing improper was said, 
then was the time to call to order. When 
the words were fresh in memory, they 
might be cither acknowledged, or their 
meaning explained: but deferred to a dis- 
tant day, it was impossible to recollect 
precisely the identicai words, or their full 
import. He was ready to mect an en- 
quiry; but he did not mean to move for 
one, because he thought it would be inde-. 
cent in him to stand in the place of an ac- 
cuser of others, when he had heard it so 
often alleged in that House, that the 
failure of success in the American war was 
solely imputable to himself; but if any 
peralenan would make a motion for that 
purpose, he pledged himself that it should 
meet with his hearty concurrence. 

Mr. Eélis said, there was a magnanimity 
in this country, and sufficient resources to 
enable her, by a proper exertion of the 
one, and application of the other, to extri- 
cate herseif trom all her difficulties, and to 
put an honourable termination to a war 
founded upon the strongest necessity ; a 
war which could no otherwise be couclud- 
ed, with any regard to the reputation and 
interest of Great Britain, than by vigor- 
ously opposing the united powers of the 
rebellious Amcricans, and the treacherous 


| French. Much had been said about with- 


drawing the army from America. Some 
gentlemen were for it, but he was not. 


‘ Much had also been said about acknow~- 


ledging the independence of America ; 
and even that measure had its advocates ; 


| but he was not one of them. He would 


never acknowledge her independence ; 
and he thought the first measure included 
the last, which was his great objection to 
it. To acknowledge the independence. of 
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America, however palliated by expressions 
of prudence and policy, was, in his opinion, 
weak, disgraceful, and dangerous. 

Mr. Burrell suid, he was far from ac- 
knowledging, even were the fact true, that 
because a large army, ill-managed, had 
failed to conquer America when in her 
powerful state, that a less force, well-di- 
rected, might not be successful when 
America was much weakened. He said, 
that the two propositions of withdrawing 
our fleets a armies, or acknowledging 
the independency of America, were in et- 
fect the same. And after having contend- 
ed that the pressure of political affairs re- 
quired the greatest exertions that this 
country was able to make, adverted to 
what had been said, in the course of the 
debate, relative to the court-martial order- 
ed to be held on the conduct of admiral 
Keppel; declaring, he should be as willing 
as any other gentleman to join in an ad- 
dress to his Majesty, to bestew every mark 
of honour on the conduct of the hon. ad. 
miral, whose reputation was deservedly 
tage but that the charge alleged avainst 
im was of so serious a nature, that at- 
tempting to interfere, and to take the bu- 
siness out of the hands in which it was at 
present placed, might rather tend to pre- 
judice the admiral’s fame: and, by de- 
priving him of the opportunity of proving 
his innocence, confirm that stigma, which 
it was so much the object of his heart to 
remove in the most effectual manner. 

Mr. Burke declared that the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last but one, had ad- 
dressed himselt’ chiefly to the passions of 
the House. This he thought a very im- 
preper moment for such an address; he 
preierred speaking to the good sense and 
reason of those who heard him. It was 
an easy thing, and to the ears of most 
Englishmen, a very satisfactory one, to 
boast of the magnanimity and the spirit of 
us country. Such arguments caught the 
passions, and while they proved nvuthing, 
tended to lead astray the judgment and 
bewilder the senses. Until it was made 
evident to his understanding, that with 
thirty millions of debt, which we had 
incurred by the American war, we were 
ncher than before, and until he was con- 
nnced that we could do more with a small 
force than we had been able to cficct with 
‘large army—the best appointed that the 
¥orld had ever seen—he would not agree 
that this was a moment for us to pursue 

€ same system which had put us in such 

peril, or to continue a war in America, 
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where all our schemes of conquest had 
been defeated, and where so much of out 
treasure, and so much of our national force, 
had been sacrificed and thrown away. He 
contended, that great as our resources 
might be, it was the certain way to exhaust 
them altogether, to apply them to the fur- 
therance of a design, which experience 
ought long since to have taught us, it was 
impossible for us to accomplish, 
With regard to avowing the indepens 
dency of America, gentlemen looked at 
the position in a wrong point of view, and 
talked of it merely as a matter of choice, 
when, in fact, it was now become a mattet 
of necessity. It was in this latter light 
only that he regarded it—in this latter 
light only thet he maintained that it was 
incumbent on Great Britain toacknowledge 
it directly. On the day that he first heard 
of the American states having claimed in- 
dependency, it made him sick at heart; it 
struck him to the soul, because he saw it 
was a claim essentially injurious to this 
country, and a claim which Great Britain 
could never get rid of: never! never! 
never! It was not, therefore, to be thought 
that he wished for the independency of 
America. Far from it. He felt it asa 
circumstance excecdingly detrimental to 
the fame, and exceedingly detrimental td 
the interest of his country. But when, 
by a wrong management of the cards, a 
gamester had lost much, it was right for 
him to make the most of the game as it - 
then stood, and to take care that he did 
not lose more. This was our case at pres 
sent; the stake already gone was material, 
but the very existence of our empire was 
more, and we were now madly putting 
that to the risk. The argument of the 
hon. gentleman was in other words this 
«© have lost my Lincolnshire estate—I 
have lost my coal-mincs in Northumber- 
land, and my tin-mines in Cornwall, but I 
have still left a goose counnon and a duck- 
decoy, and I have great magnanimity.” 
It was exactly the languaye held by those 


;who had gained the estates of minors by 


dice and hazard. ‘ You lost your estate 
at the gaming tuble—go theie again$ 
there it is that you must look for another 
estate !?? 

IIe adverted to what had fallen from 
governor Jolinstone, relative to the folly 
of giving up the independency of America, 
and the still remaining power of this coun- 
try to conquer and recover her. The 
hon. gentleman had declared, that the 
majority of the people of America were 
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still at heart the friends of this country ; 
that they longed most raaaae | to avow 
their sentiments of loyalty, and return to 
their allegiance. The hon. gentleman had 
said further, that the Congress were not 
chosen by the united voices of the people 
of America ; that they held their situation 
by force, and that their tyranny was into- 
lerable; and the hon. gentleman had men- 
tioned, that the vote of independency was 
carried by a majority of two only; and that 
in the province of Pennsylvania where he 
was, there he was sure we had 30,000 friends. 
If these things were so, how happened it, 
that when we had at Philadelphia an army 
the finest ever seen, of 18,000 men, to 
support the 30,000 provincials, who wished 
so well to Great Britain, that the 30,000 
did not avow their loyalty to Great Britain, 
and did not deny the authority of the 600 
tyrants who formed the monster called 
Congress, which held them in such oppres- 
sive subjection ; if 30,000 dared not oppose 
the usurped power of Congress, with such 
a powerful support at their back, was it 
likely that they should hereafter do it, 
when we were not in the heart of them ? 
The hon. gentleman had also said, that in 
Massachuset’s Bay, which was originally 
the centre of opposition to Great Britain, 
as it was the head quarters of rebellion, the 
people were divided into powerful factions, 
equally conducive and promising to the in- 
terests of this country; one party opposing 
Congress generally, and the other opposing 
Congress particularly, on account of the al- 
liance they had made with France. Surely, 
if this had been as the hon. gentleman 
stated, his Majesty’s commissioners would 
have been more successful! The propo. 
sals they had made were sufficiently humi- 
liating on the part of Great Britain, suffi- 
ciently advantageous on the part of Ame- 
rica. | 
After dwelling for some time on the 
argument he had been now commenting 
on, he turned to the subject of resource. 
Enterprize and spirit, he observed, were 
good qualities in the field, but bad ones 
in the cabinet. Prudence and a calm re- 
view of the financial powers of a country, 
were the first objects of a statesman. It 
was a mad appeal to the passions of a peo- 
le, whose resources were visibly decay- 
ing, that would carry them through where 
almost every thing depended upon the real 
sinews of war—men and money. He pro- 
ceeded to shew, that we had exhausted 
30 millions in the progress of the war 
&itherto; that we ike d have occasion 
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for nine millions for the service of the en- 
suing year; and that we had already voted 
a land-tax of 4s. in the pound. He com- 

ared this with the financial situation of 
France: introducing the conduct of M. 
Neckar, and the words of the edict lately 
registered by the parliament of Paris; 


from which it was evident, that France, to 


put her navy on a respectable footing, 
only wanted 800,000/. and that she could 
raise that sum with the greatest ease, and 
without imposing any new tax upon her 
subjects. He compared the different ne- 
cessities of the two kingdoms, and the 
different objects of attention, in the eyes 
of each, giving France the credit and ad- 
vantage greatly, both in point of power 
and finance, and wisdom of application to. 
her resources; deducing from his argu- 
ments on this point an inference, that by 
going on with the American war, we were 
actually endeavouring to invert the order 
of nature, to change France into an island, 
and to render Great Britain continental, 
by suffering the former to acquire a great 
naval strength, while we were establishing 
a large military force. In the course of 
his speech, he entered into an ample in- 
vestigation of the propriety of America 
joining with France, and contended, that 
in all ages and in all countries, it was per- 
fectly natural for revolted subjects to form 
an alliance with that power known to be 
most inimical to the state, from whose su- 
premacy they had withdrawn, and to whom 
the destruction of the interest of the former 
parent state was obviously a matter of de- 
sirable advantage; proving his arguments 
on this head, by enumerating from history 
a variety of instances in its support. He 
particularly mentioned the interference of 
Great Britain to preserve the Low Coun- 
tries from falling into the hands of France, 
and to secure them to the House of Aus- 
tria; and justificd both France and Ame- 
rica for their conduct in this respect, on 
the broad ground of policy ; expressing his 
astonishment, that any set of men should 
be so weak as to talk either of the trea- 
chery of France or the ingratitude of Ame- 
rica, when they considered that America 
took this step after she had been forced 
into independency ; and that France ac- 
ceded te 1t, when she saw that Great Bri- 
tain had failed in her efforts to conquer 
the United States, and when she had such 
extensive and lucrative offers made her by 
the Americans, provided she would assist 
them in their aie oan to establish their 


independency. He concluded, with urging 
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ministers to attack France formidably ; to 
vote, if they could procure the men, a still 
larger number than those moved for by 
the right hon. member; but to employ 


them in any other service than against 


America. 

Governor Johnstone, to explain, declared 
the hon. gentleman had either mistaken or 
misrepresented what he had said. With 
regard to his assertion, that a great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
and of New England were heartily tired 
of the tyranny of the Congress, and wished 
most ardently to shake off the yoke of 
their new masters, he repeated that it was 
a fact, not only known to himself, but to 
every gentleman who had been lately in 
America. He then proceeded to shew, 
that the powers usurped by Congress were 
not legally granted them, even according 
to the new constitution of America; that 
the very articles of confederation, under 
which they assume this authority to enter 
into treaties with foreign powers, were not 
recognized by the several provinces in 
their assemblies and conventions; and 
lastly, that the treaty with France was 
not to this hour ratified by the consent of 
those assemblies of the thirteen states, 
many of the inhabitants of each province 
holding it in utter detestation and ab- 
horrence. He concluded by giving it as 
his solemn opinion, that it would be foll 
in the extreme for Great Britain to admit 
the independency of America; that she 
was much weaker than she had been in 
preceding years of the war; and that there 
still remained a probability of subduing 
her, and re-uniting her to this country, 
provided we planned our measures wisely, 
and executed them with vigour and una- 
nimity ; without which last, he made no 
scruple to pronounce, that all our efforts 
to subdue America must prove ineffec- 


Lord North said, the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last seemed to suppose two 
things, which were ill-founded, that the 
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King’s confidential servants, which could 
tend m the least to justify the assertion. 
He had attended to the act, the objects of 
the commission, the powers delegated by 
it, and the instructions which accompanied 
them, and though he could not, informed 
as he was at present, directly affirm, or 
bind himself in future to say, that all the 
powers vested in the commissioners were 
strictly exercised and pursued, he could 
fairly declare, that no instance fell within 
his observation in which they had been 
departed from or neglected. The same 
hon. gentleman, for he could not call him 
his hon. friend, had asserted that America 
was divided ; that the authority and powers 
exercised by the Congress had been grossly 
perverted and abused ; and that, as yet, the 
treaty of alliance with France had never 
been ratified by the several legislative bo- 
dies, acting under the denomination of as- 
semblies or conventions. He was per- 
fectly satisfied of the truth of what had 
been thus asserted respecting that point ; 
and such being the fact, he should argue - 
upon it, in reply to whatever had been ob- 
jected from the other side of the House, 
and the measures proposed to be substi- 
tuted to those which he was about to sub- 
mit to public consideration. 

The measures he alluded to were, the 
declaring America independent, or in- 
stantly withdrawing our ficets and armies 
from it. Before he should give his rea- 
sons, he begged leave, he said, to observe, 
that they exactly met in the same point. 
Withdraw your armies, America is in- 
stantly independent. Declare her inde- 
pendent, and your fleets and armies re- 
main there for no purpose. But allowing © 
the conclusion, drawn by the advisers of 
the measure for withdrawing, and allowing 
likewise the main argument for withdraw- ~ 
ing, that France and America are firmly: 
knit together by treaty and alliance, what: 
would be the probable consequence, but 
the actual Joss of the possessions we huve 
in that country, of these provinces which 


commissioners miscarried on account of 
the orders sent from home to evacuate 
Philadelphia; and that administration 
seemed desirous to throw blame upon thie 
commissioners for not performing the ob- 
jects committed to their care. To the 
first, he could answer, that the measure of 
evacuating Philadelphia was neither rash 
nor impolitic, but had been adopted upon 
mature deliberation. On the secondcharge, 
he would observe, that nothing ever fell 
from him, nor he believed from any of the 


— 


acknowledge our sovereignty, and prefer a 
a connection with the parent state to.» °¥ 
any species of political union with theif + ; 
brethren ? What would be the fate of News, © | 
York, Rhode Island, of Canada, Figrida, . ..<; - 
and Nova Scotia? Certainly to fall dates ak 
the dominion of the revolted colonie’, or = 
be parcelled out, in certain proportions, - 
between France and the revolters. But | 
to pursue the idea the full length it could’ 
be considered, leave a sufficient detence’ 
for those places, and employ your force: 

é 
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with vigour and resolution, both in de- 
fending our own possessions in the sugar 
islands, and in making attacks upon those 
of France, Unless America were first 
brought to a sense of her duty, such a 
plan of hostility, though practicable in 
point of execution as to conquest, could 
never answer any purpose ; for if France 
and the colonies still continued allied, it 
would be impossible to protect our trade, 
or bring home the produce of either our 
own or the conquered islands. 
The estimates now voted, and the mea- 
sures proposed to be engrafted upon them, 
. bfoughi the arguments of both sides within 
avery narrow compass. He should take 
whatever had been acknowledged on the 
other side of the House, or what had not 
been contradicted, as so much fairly ad- 
mitted ; as the data from which every con- 
clusion must be drawn. It was granted, 
that great differences and dissentions pre- 
vailed in America ; that the Congress had 
abused their power; and that the political 
and hostile conncction with France had 
not yet received that species of assent 
which was essentially necessary to con- 
stitute a real and binding compact on the 
people of America. It would likewise be 
allowed, he believed, that the people there 
were suffering under the most pressing 
calamities of war, domestic misery, and 
political oppression of the usurped powers 
of government. He appealed to every 
gentleman present, whether such a state of 
things, contrasted with the blessings of 
peace, accompanied with constitutional 
freedom and dependency, did not give the 
best founded reasons to expect that the 
colonies, either separately or conjunctly, 


would co-operate in measures for getting. 


sid of those oppressions, and dissolving 
such a system of usurpation and tyranny ? 
If, then, on this indisputable view of the 
internal state of America, the probabilities 
_ Were so strong as almost to amount to ac 
tual proofs, had not Great Britain every 
reason to expect, that the colonies might 
be brought back into the bosom of the 
parent state ? Here his lordship presented 
a pleasing view of the strength and re- 
sources of this country, which he brought 
in counterview to that of America, whose 
finances were ruined; whose armies were 
daily crumbling to pieces; whose officers 
were di-gusted; whose revenues were 
mortgaged, almost beyond the power of 
redemption; and whose government was 
administered in such a manner, as to create 
the execration of almost every man under 
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it, whether he supported it upon principle, 
or by compulsion. His lordship exhorted 
the House to steadiness and resolution ; 
and contended, that we were fully equal 
to all the purposes of offensive and defen- 
sive war; and that having the means of 
vindicating our honour and asserting our 
rights against the attempts of both our 
domestic and foreign enemics, nothing 
remained, but to employ those means vi- 
gorously, judiciously, and decisively. 

This brought him to the next point, the 
general suggestions that the force could 
not be effectually employed, while our 
ablest officers, naval and military, were 
daily ill-treated and disgraced. An hon, 
gentleman had taken an opportunity of 
censuring administration for their conduct 
towards admiral Keppel, in supposing 
that the Admiralty-board had acted in a 
partial, arbitrary, and improper manner, 
Before he delivered his sentiments on the 
propriety of that conduct, he declared, 
that he by no means deemed himself re- 
sponsible. He was not, nor could he be 
consulted upon it. -The affair arose in an- 
other department, with which, in point of 
official business, he was totally uncon- 
nected, Whatever, therefore, might be 
the issue of the inquiry, he thus publicly 
laid in his claim not to be considered as 
any partaker in its consequences. Within 
this reservation, however, be was free to 
declare, as a matter of opinion, that the 
Adiniralty-board were perfectly justifiable 
in what they did. A gentleman of great 
personal reputation, goes to the Adimi- . 
ralty-board and delivers in a charge, con- 
sisting of several distinct accusations, 
against his superior officer, for miscon- 
duct in the day of action. The hon. gen- 
tleman, when insinuations were thrown 
out, that the matter originated in a previous 
concert, and a design to ruin the character 
of the party accused, rose in his place, 
and solemnly affirmed, that he never com- 
municated the most distant hint even of 
his intentions, till he delivered in his accu- 
sation in writing to the board. Under such 
Aircumstances, it was Hnpossible that the 
board could reject the charge. It would 
have been criminal, had they acted other- 
wise. ‘They were bound to a faithful exer- 
cise of the powers vested in them by the 
act of parliament; if they had rejected, it 
would have been a denial of justice; and 
even granting that a latitude upon a parti- 
cular occasion might be justifiable, he was 
certain, that the exercise of such a lati« 
tude as that contended for by those wha 
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censured the conduct of the Admiralty- 
board, would lay a precedent that might 
be productive of evils which could not be 
balanced by any motives, however strong, 
which were urged against the inquiry. 

On the general charge made, that no- 


thing could succeed in the hands of the 


present ministers, he should always refuse 
toadmit the truth of any proposition of 
the kind, while it was only supported by 
mere assertion. Several gentlemen had 
likewise called for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of ministers; and some had pointed 
their censure directly at the noble lord 
near him (G.Germain ) as the principal au- 
thor of all our miscarriages. An inquiry 
into the conduct of ministers, no.person 
inthat House more ardently wished for; 
for he was conscious, whenever that event 
should happen, that it would be found he 
had discharged his duty to the best of his 
abilities. It had been insinuated that mi- 
nisters recommended measures not their 
own; and that in the day of examination 
they would endeavour to shelter them- 
selves under a certain great authority. He 
now disclaimed any intention of resorting 
to any such subterfuge. The measures 
pursued were his measures, in concert with 
the rest of the King’s servants. He as- 
sisted in advising them, and looked upon 
himself responsible, in every possible view, 
as far as any minister can be responsible, 
for the measures he advised, If they were 
founded in propriety, justice, and sound 
policy, he expected to share the merit; if 
they were weak and pernicious, he wished 
to partake of the blame or censure attend- 
ing them. As to the personal attacks 
made on the noble lord near him, relative 
to the measures respecting the war, there, 
if censure was due, he laid his claim for 
part; they were measures of state, origi- 
nating in the King’s counsels, and were of 
course no mere the noble lord’s measures 
than they were of any other member of 
the cabinet; the crimes or faults, or errors 
committed there, were imputable to the 
whole body, and not to a sing!e individual 
who composed it. 

Mr. Fux said, the noble lord called 
loudly for proofs of whatever was asserted 
in argument ; and yet he had been endea- 
vouring to shew, that the conduct of the 
Admiralty-board was perfectly justifiable 
a ordering his hon. relation to a court- 
martial; but he forgot to adduce a single 
argument, or tittle of proof, in support of 
bis opinion, unless mere round assertion 


Was to supply the place of it, The noble 
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lord had, in his opinion, furnished the 
strongest argument imaginable for discon- 
tinuing the war in America. He would 
not enter into the detail of what was proper 
to be exactly done upon the occasion ; 
but ifthe people of America, both in their 
subordinate legislatures, in lesser societies 
and descriptions, and collectively, were 
tired of the tyranny and oppressions they 
suffered, and were averse to. a' friendly, 
political connection with France, war ap- 
peared to him a most extraordinary mode 
of improving this disposition, for the pur- 
pose of promoting union of affection, and 
mutual benefit. He reminded the noble 
lord, that he had mis-stated his words; 
for he had not asserted that administration 
generally had sown dissentions among the 
oficers employed in the public service, 
but that one of the executive branches of 
government had acted in that improper 
manner, he meant the board of Admiralty ; 
and he still maintained his former asser- 


tion, that the party-spirit which now so . 


fatally raged in the navy, was fomented 
and encouraged by the conduct of that 
board. As the nobie lord in the blue rib- 
bon had agreed to share the guilt with the 
secretary of the colonies, he was not a lit- 
tle amazed to hear him disown having 
any share in that of the first lord of the 
Admiralty ; it was a clear proof, however, 
of the treatment his noble relation met 
with, from the conduct of the first lord 
not being perfectly approved of, when 
even the minister, who was so full of plau- 
sibility, and so ready with excuses at all 
times, for the grossest blunders of himself 
and his brethren in office, was put to the 
blush, and at a loss for a syllable to say in 
his defence, or to urge in palliation of the 
partiality, visible throughout the whole 
conduct of the Admiralty-board, from the 
first moment the hon. admiral accepted of 
the command. . 

Sir Wm. Meredith recommended the 
withdrawing the troops, or at least the 
not employing them in hostile operations 
against the colonies. He maintained that 
the withdrawing the troops, and the em. 
ploying them in effective operations against 
the common enemy, were two propositions 
extremely different, if the assertions and 
information of the noble lord were to 
have their intended weight; for it shewed 
plainly, that the people of the colonies, 
thus described, were no proper objects of 
national resentment, or of being cverced 
into submission by force of arms ; but were 
intitled to our affection, not correction. 
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These people had taken up arms to defend 
what they deemed their rights, the means 
‘ used for the attainment of the object had 
been perverted for the purposes of inflict- 
ing similar oppressions to those they took 
arms to resist; in the mean time, offers 
little short of their original claims had 
been made to them by this country. Such 
being the present state of affairs, the op- 
tion was now at hand, and, in his opinion, 
only one impediment stood in the way of 
their immediate embracing it. The prayer 
of the Congress, the united wishes of the 
people in the several precedent stages of 
the contest, before the declaration of in- 
dependency was, Put us into the situa- 
tion we were in previous to the year 1763, 
that is all we desire. Instead, therefore, 
ef carrying fire and desolation throughout 
the colonies, and by that means uniting 
from principle and motives of self-preser- 
vation, both in the present moment and in 
future, come fairly and openly to an ex- 
press declaration on the subject; repeal 
all the fatal Acts passed since that period ; 
and in the presgnt presumed disposition 

eof the people there can hardly be a pro- 
 bable Jouve but that the colonies will re- 
turn to their former prosperous, and en- 
vied situation. 

After some further conversation, the 
Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate ‘in the Commons on Admiral 
Keppel’s Court Martial Bul.) Dec. 16. 
| Admiral Pigot rose, and spoke very hu- 
manely on the bad state of health under 
which admiral Keppel had for some time 
Jnboured. He said it had alarmed his 
friends extremely, but that his anxiety to 
serve his country had prevailed over every 
other consideration, and had induced him 
to leave his chamber, to take upon him 
the command of the fleet in the moment 
of public danger. That now, by a most 
_ unaccountable change of affairs, that offi- 
cer, who put his health and character to 
the hazard, for the sake of saving his coun- 
try, would be obliged, ina very short time, 
to hold up his hand as a criminal, and to 
stand his trial for his life. Having very 
emphatically described this reverse of for- 
tune, he adverted to the nature of a court- 
martial held on board a ship, and shewed, 
' that from the extreme heat occasioned by 
#0 many persons being confined so long in 
one cabin, from the unwholesome damp 
which their breaths gave rise to, and from 
the dangerous circumstance of going in an 
open boat from the ship to the shore dur- 
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ing the sitting of the court-martial (which 
most probably would continue six or seven 
weeks), the admiral would run the risk of 
his life, especially when it was considered 
that the trial would unavoidably take place 
in the severest season of the year. As 
the life of so worthy an officer was of great 
consequence to the public, and as that 
House could not shew him too much at- 
tention, he therefore moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill * to enable the lord high 
admiral of Great Britain, or the commis- 
sioners for exccuting the office of lord 
high admiral, for the time being, to ap- 
point courts-martial to be held on officers 
either on board ship or at some convenient 
place on shore, as to them should appear 
necessary and expedient.”’ 

Lord Hove said, every thing that House 
could do in favour of admiral Keppel, pro- 
vided they did not injure his honour by 
their proceedings, was incumbent on 
them. His lordship seconded the motion; 
but doubted whether there was time suffi- 
cient to pass the Bill before the adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. Montagu said, there were prece- 
dents of a Bill being brought in, read a first 
and second time, committed, and read a 
third time, all in one day. 

Lord North had no objection to a Bill 
specially applying to the case of the hon. 
admiral, at lcast he should not oppose the 


‘bringing of it in; but he never would 


' 


{ 
| 


consent that the subsisting Jaw should be 
changed on light grounds. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Dec. 17. Admiral Pigot brought in 
the Bill. It was read a first and second 
time, and then committed. Several incon- 
siderable amendments were made, and then 
the chairman asked, if any gentleman had 
any clause to propose ? 

Tr. Gould (Judge Advocate) desired it 
might be considered, that, under the Act 
for regulating courts-martial in the navy, 
the captains who try the cause are not per- 
mitted to leave the ship till the trial is 
over; because they are not to mix with 
the world, or have any communication 
with it, while they are sitting in judgment: 
he therefore hoped some provision would 
be made similar to it.—After a slight de- 
bate on the subject, the Attorney General 
drew up a clause to the same effect, which 
was inserted. 

Lord Midzrave hinted that the milita 
academy in the dock-yard at Portsmout 
was the place thought of, and which he 
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imagined would be liable to no objection, 
as there was a commodious hall belonging 
to it, and proper apartments for the offi- 
cers who were to be the judges. 

The Solicitor General next moved a 
clause, tending to grant a power to the 
court, of excluding strangers at discretion, 
for the better preserving order and deco- 
rum at the trial. This was opposed, and 
in the end withdrawn. 

The Speaker said, the court would of 
course have a discretionary power to pre- 
vent such a crowd as might interrupt the 
trial; courts of justice always had ; there- 
fore no provision was necessary ; and any 
restrictions calculated to exclude persons 
of any denomination, would be contrary 
to the first principle of the English law. 
The doors of all courts of justice, as well 
as places of public worship, must be open; 
and all his Majesty's subjects had an equal 
right to be admitted, as long as room 
could be found for them without incom- 
moding the court.—When the Bill had 
gone through committee, 

Admiral Pigot gave his reasons for 
bringing it in, out of respect to the pre- 
servation of so valuable a life, -which the 
public might one day want again. He 
then recapitulated the services admiral 
es ae had performed for his country in 
the last war, and concluded with some 
since remarks on the action off 

shant. He said the admiral could not 
have acted otherwise than he did; the 
French for four days avoided coming to an 
action, and if our admiral had attempted 
to draw up his fleet in the usual line of bat- 
tle, he could never havecome up with 
them at all, they were so much to wind- 
ward of him; and what would Have been 
said, if he had returned into port without 
ee a shot? The whole country 
would have been in an uproar and confu- 
sion. 


The Bill was afterwards passed. 


Debate in the Lords on Admiral Kep- 
pel’s Court Martial Bill.} Dec. 18. As 
soon as the Bill was brought from the 
Commons, 

The Duke of Bolton rose, and moved 
that it be read a first time. His grace ob- 
served, that the Bill had gone through the 
oaher House, and received its sanction 
through its respective stages in one day. 


It was a mode of proceeding, he acknow- 


ledged, unusual, but not unprecedented ; 
for an instance had happened, in the 
course of the last session, and on some 
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other occasions, in which a Bill had been 
suffered to go through its several stages in 
one day; the motives for bringing in the 
Bill carried along with them such reasons 
for dispensing with the common forms, as- 


would render any further explanation un- ' 


necessary. It was his intention, therefore, 
if no special reasons were urged to the 
contrary, after his present motion should 
be complied with, to move the other stages 
of the Bill that day. 

The Bill was then read a first times; 
after which the duke moved the second 
reading. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
motion. He said, it was a standing order 
of that House, that no Bill, without very 
da reasons, should go through more 
than one stage in one day: to depart from 
that rule, without the Pall assent of that 
House, which in fact would amount to a 
rescinding of the standing order, was 
what, as long as he had the honour of 
presiding there, he would never consent 
to. In the first place, the necessity 
pleaded, in his opinion, did not exists 
nor was there any communication from 
the other House whatever ; so that he was 
totally ignorant of the grounds of the ne- 
cessity. He must likewise add, that the 
change made in a law of long standing, 
and which had been framed on motives 
of the soundest policy, ought not to be 
assentcd to in the manner proposed. He 
should therefore oppose thesecond reading. 

The Duke of Solton was ready to 
agree that a standing order could not be 
dispensed with, without an universal as- 
sent ; and therefore could not say a word 
more in support of his motion. He had 
adverted to that rule when he first rose, 
and was ready to acquiesce. Such being 
the cxse, he would move the second read- 


ing to morrow, after which he should ~ 


move, that the Bill be committed for Mon- 
day. On that day he was determined to 
propose some alterations, on which ac- 
count he should move, that the Lords be 
sumnioned for Monday next.—Which was 
agrced to. 


Dec. 21. The Duke of Bolton moved, 
that the House do resolve itself into a com- 
mittee on the Bill. The committee bein 
accordingly formed, his grace proceed 


to shew several reasons why he thought . 


the cause whence the necessity of the 
said Bill arose, had originated in the most 
factious motives. He observed, that the 
Admiralty-board acted in a most rash, 
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partial, and precipitate manner; and had 
piven. just cause to the public to suspect, 
that they grossly abused the powers with 
which they were invested by the law. He 


proceeded next to descant on the personal 


conduct of sir Hugh Palliser, and said his 
accusation was the effect of envy, malice, 
and revenge; but was called to order by 
The Lord Chancellor, who remarked, 
that the question before the House was in 
what manner a Bill, which had come from 
the other House, and had received a 
second reading here, should be modelled, 
if thought necessary ; or if no alteration 
were necessary, to let it pass under the 
form in which it appeared. He presumed, 
that every lord present at the second read- 
ing, had approved of the ge a of the 
Bill, otherwise they would have testified 


their disapprobation of it in that stage. 


e 


For one, he included himself in that num- 
ber; and therefore was resolved not to op- 
pose the principle of the Bill, When he 
said this, however, he begged leave to re- 
mind the noble duke, that it was both dis- 
orderly and indecent to introduce extra- 
neous matter into the debate ; extraneous, 
because the House had no cognizance of 
either the accusation made by sir Hugh 
Palliser, or the probable truth of that ac- 
cusation; indecent, because the asser- 
tions of the noble duke went to a construc- 
tive charge of criminality against the ac- 
cuser, and the Admiralty-board. He 
thought that such a mode of conduct was 
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osition being made to the principle of the 

ill in either of the preceding stages, he 
was not now at liberty to oppose it, 
Under the reservation, then, that the Bill 
was a proper Bill for the purpose for 
which it was framed, namely, on account 
of the precarious state of health of the 
party to be tried, he should, in the course 
of the committee, propose such alterations, 
as appeared to him corrc spondent to the 
spirit of the Bill, and move to leave out 
whatever seemed to be an unnecessary de- 
parture from the professed object of the 
proposed remedy, or went to supersede 
the existing law in any other particular but 
that in which it was avowed.—Before he 
proceeded farther, he begged leave to 
make a few remarks upon the preamble. 
The preamble states, that Mr. Keppel’s 
state of health, and the severity of the 
season at which the court-martial is to be 
holden, &c. are the grounds for altering 
the law, and changing the: usual place of 
trial from shipboard to shore. By the 
little he could learn of the general usage 
of parliament, and from the knowledge he 
attained by being for several years a 
member of the other House, he always 
understood, that when a preamble stated 
facts, as a motive for changing an old 
law, or for applying a remedy in any 
given instance, the facts were always 
proved, and the House in which a Bill 
took its rise sent a transcript of the 
evidence, or made some communication 


not only unfair and ungenerous, but would | sufficient to satisty the doubts of the 


. Operate directly the reverse of what was | House to which it was sent. At present 


intended, and hurt that cause it was meant | their lordships neither had the proofs, nor 
to serve. He urged farther, that he had| had they received any communication 
the honour of knowing the honourable | whatever which might answer as a substi- 
person who was the party accused; and/|tute for them; consequently the Bill, 
was well convinced, that nothing could | under its present circumstances, wanted 
possibly be more offensive to him, than, not only the sanction Bills of this nature 
any thing which might bear the most dis- | called for, but one of its most substantial 
tant appearance of a pre-judgment of the | requisites. If, on the other hand, the 
real merits of his cause, or lead the public : preamble had stated generally, that the 
éven to suspect, that it was intended that ! mode of holding courts-martial on ship- 


extrajudicial opinions should have any in- | board were found tobe inconvenient, an 
fluence upon those who were to decide | that a power had been vested in the Ad- 


upon his real grounds of justitication— | miralty-board, pursuant to this general as- 

is lordship then proceeded to take a ; sertion, it would be competent tor parlia- 

view of the Bill, and the object prone ment to delegate such a power. Here the 
3 


to be attained by it. As to the Bill, he| case was ditierent; Mr. Keppel was de- 
scribed to be in abad state of health; the 
Bill proceeded on that idea, and provided 
a particular remedy tor the purpose of pre= 


would be better pleased that it had been 
framed upon general principles of expe- 
diency, than framed solely for the purpose 
of applying it to a particular case. 
would leave an opening for similar applica. 
tions, and the defect in the law, if any 
existed, would still remain. But, no op- 


It | venting the probable inconveniency which 


might arise trom that circumstance, with- 
out adducing a syllable of proof to satisfy 
their lordships of the truth of the facts. 

_ F 
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The Earl of Coventry did not mean to 
speak to the point of order urged by the 
noble lord, nor to the particular propriety 
of the Bill, without the proofs of its ne- 
cessity. But he could not avoid observ- 
ing that the conduct of the noble lord 
over the way (Sandwich) seemed extra- 
ordinary. He did not know that it was 
quite within order to allude to any thing 
that had fallen in a former debate ; but he 
did not doubt when the noble earl, whose 
sentiments he meant to bring into the re- 
collection of the House, should hear what 
relation they bore tothe present Bill, that 


he could have no possible objection to be 


reminded of them. The first day of the 
session, when several noble lords pressed 
for an enquiry into the causes of the want 
of success in our naval and military ope- 
rations, the noble earl at the head of the 
. Admiraliy, speaking particularly to the af- 
fair of the 27th of July, declared without 
the least reserve, that he was certain there 
was no ground of censure; that both the 
admiral and vice-admiral had performed 
their duty; that if an enquiry should take 
lace, he was convinced the event would 
tuily prove the truth of his assertion; and 
that nothing could be likely to prove more 
fatal, in the present critical situation of 
affairs, than an enquiry of any kind, as 
such an enquiry would in all probability 
sow dissentions in the navy, retard our 
naval operations, and call some of our 
ablest officers froin the discharge of their 
professional duty, by which means the 
public service must greatly suffer.—The 
noble earl had emphatically declared that 
if any enquiries should be set on foot 
(which he hoped would not be the case) 
that they ought to be general, and not di- 
rected to the conduct of any one officer. 
The good sense which appeared in what 
was offered by the noble earl on the occa- 
sion, gained a ready admission into his 
mind, It carried great weight at the 
time; he could not therefore help now 
expressing his sorrow and astonisliment, 
at the same reasons had not operated 
with equal force on the noble earl him- 
self; they had scarcely a_ transient 
Credit with his lordship, for one of his 
rst official acts, after this public de- 
raration, was in direct contradiction to 
i own professional sentiments. His 
ordship had reprobated a general enquiry, 
aod h ae ee 
ad adopted a partial one. Such was 

= ras Gay the language of the noble 
ee had different to what had 

ene ( 
(VoL & »he would submit to the 
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House. All the inconveniencies so accu- 
rately stated by the noble earl, and all the 
dangers so forcedly described, had how- 
ever been since approvedof. Mr. Keppel 


-had been ordered to prepare for trial; 


and that very board at which the noble 
earl presided, had been the cause of call- 
ing this accusation into that species of 
existcnce, which could only render it an 
object of a court-martial. His lordship 
concluded with passing high commendas 
tions on the public, private, and protes- 
sional character of the hon. admiral, 
whose health was the object of the pre- 
sent Bill, It was in his opinion every 
way unexceptionable; and he made no 
doubt, would meet with their lordships’ 
hearty approbation. 

The Earl of Sandwich acknowledged 
the general facts stated by the noble lord, 
He still retained the sentiments he had de- 
clared the first day of the session: he had 
never @ second opinion upon the matter, 
and most sincerely lamented that any ene 
quiry was ever set on foot. It was totally 
against his judgment and approbation that 
itever was. He was aware of the mischiefs 
it might cause, and the certain inconveni- 
encies it must create; nor had he the least 
notice of sucli an accusation being in- 
tended to be made till he saw it in writing 
as an official paper before the board; see- 
ing it there, he had no choice; he must 
receive, he could not reject; and, as a 
member of that board, was, from the na 
ture of his office, compelled to act upon it. 
He presumed there was nothing extraordi- 
nary nor inconsistent in this. Asa lord 
of that House, as a minister, he wished no 
such charge had ever been brought for- 
ward; but as a member of the Admiralty- 
board, his duty over-ruled his opinion, nor 


was he at all responsible for the conse- | 


quences. The noble earl, who reminded 
him of what passed upon a former occasion, 
could not therefore raise any conclusion 
to justify a charge of contradiction ; and, 
if his memory served him right, nothing 
passed but relative to a particular enquiry ; 
as to a general enquiry, for his part he was 
ready and willing to meet it. He was for 
a gencral enquiry on the first day of the 
session, he still remained of the same opie 
nion ; nay more, he was certain that a zee 
neralenquiry wouldtake place. Their lord- 
ships could not be ignorant that there were 
more charges behind, and he could assure 
the House, that nothing would be left un- 
done on the part of the Admiralty-board, 
which might expedite a full and proper 
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enquiry. No charge had as vet appeared 
against the vice-admiral of the blue. He 
stood before the nation hitherto in the 
light of an innocent man. The Board 
was already in possession of more than 
one testimony in favour of his conduct in 
the affair of the 27th of July. The hon. 
adiniral himself had included him in the 
generalapprobation of all the officers under 
his command. The Admiralty-board 
could not go upon hearsay; they must 
act conformably to certain rules, and 
abide by a settled system. The approach- 
ing enquiry would lead to farther en- 
uiry; and as soon as the grounds of 
arther enquiry came properly before the 
board, the board would act consonant to 
the powers with which they were invested, 
and in strict obedience to the rules pre- 
scribed in such cases by the legislature. 
He repeated, that he extremely lamented 
the enquiry which gave birth to the pre- 
sent Bill. He knew it might do much 
mischief at this particular crisis, and could 
prove of no one substantial benefit to the 
public; but he could only express his re- 
gret, for it was not in his power to prevent 
it. It would have been extremely impro- 
per in him, to pretend to decide what the 
event of a trial would be, while he re- 
mained ignorant of the proofs which were 
to be adduced in support of the accusa- 
tion. He had done no more than act with 
the other commissioners. As he was the 
first commissioner, it might be presumed, 
that he had more power than the rest, and 
exerted his influence on the present occa- 
sion. He could assure their lordships, 
whatever influence he had, he did not ex- 
ert it, but had merely set his hand to the 
order for trial, in compliance with what he 
thought an act of indispensible duty. 
The Earl of Shelburne was aly asto- 
nished at what he now heard, It was not 
pro er, as he understood from the noble 
ord, to set on foot the present enquiry ; 
he always disliked it; but gave no opinion 
as to a general ny: in which, he pre- 
sumed, it was intended to include lord 
Howe, admiral Barrington, and others. 
Admiral Keppel had saved this country 
from certain ruin, if not conquest. Lord 
Howe had saved Rhode-IsJand, and admi- 
ral Barrington Antigua, and the rest of 
the Leeward Islands, by disobeying his 
instructions: yet these were the men that 
the noble earl thought fit objects of public 
enquiry; these were the men whom the 
Admiralty-boardand ministers thought de- 
serving of public accusation, and of the 


f 
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temporary disgrace of a public trial. He . 
s0 far agreed with the noble and learned 
lord, that he thought it extremely impro- 
per to bring any matter before the public 
relative to the conduct of the admiral, or 
his accuser, while the point was at issue ; 
any thing which might prejudice the per- 
ties, or make any unfavourable impression 
on the public. The law was open; the 
tribunal was known; and there only could 
it be properly decided. ‘He had all along 
avoided giving any opinion on the subject, 
either public or private ; and endeavoured 
all in his power to prevail upon his friends 
to adopt the same conduct, particularly 
when informed that a motion was intended 
to be made respecting the vice: admiral ; 
upon that occasion particulanly he la- 
boured all in his power to dissuade those 
who Caminita the matter to him, to 
drop it till amore convenient season, when 
the whole subject, combined with all the 
motives and collateral circumstances which 
it involved, could be fairly and fully cone 
sidered together. : 

He would say nothing of the high des 
serts of the hon. admiral who stood ace 
cused; they were written in indelible cha- 
racters in the hearts of his grateful coun- 
trymen; nor would he deny the just tri- 
bute due to the professional merit of his 
accuser. He had often mentioned his 
name with honour in that House; he had 
heard much of his personal courage, and 
had seen him run the most rapid race of 
preferment. He did not, however, think, 
that his late conduct would add much to 
his fame and reputation. His criminal ac- 
Cusations, and prosecution of a deserving 
superior officer, might not prove so suc- 
cessful as his naval enterprizes. He there- 
fore sincerely wished, for the sake of the 
vice-admiral himself, that instead of his 
traverse and retrograde courses, he had 
continued to pursue his usual track, and 
directed all his manceuvres by the rules of 
plain sailing. His abilities and personal 
prowess were not denied; but he feared 
that he had been led on to do what his 
better judgment would forbid. There was 
something very dark and suspicious ; 
something of a complexional blackness, 
that would, upon a close examination, be 
found, he believed, highly deserving of 
punishment. The nation, injured and in- 
sulted as she was, would call loudly for 
such an examination; and it would behove 
those who had perverted the power of ad- 
ministering justice committed to their care, 
to satisfy that House and the public, that 
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they were ais | guiltless of what their 
conduct afforded, at present, the strongest 
grounds of suspicion. 

The noble earl who presided at the Ad- 
miralty-board had affected greatly to la- 
ment the unfortunate circumstance of Mr. 
Keppel’s being brought to trial; why did 
not the noble earl interpose to prevent it? 
His lordship acknowledged, that he was 
fully aware of the evil consequences which 
toust follow such an enquiry ; it was there- 
fore the noble lord’s duty to have exer- 
cised that constitutional discretion, inse- 
ee from every ministerial office or of- 

cial department in the state. The noble 
lord would not pretend to say that he was 
over-ruled by numbers, or out-voted at the 
board. His lordship well knew such a 
pretence would not avail him. The noble 
earl should have put a stop to the enquiry 
in the only stage in which his interposition 
could have had effect. Such a procedure 
could not have reflected the least disho- 
nour on either of the parties, and would 
have prevented that national and profes- 
sional ferment, that must inevitably follow, 
and which began already so apparently to 
prevail. 

The noble earl had pointedly assured 
their lordships that there would be farther 
enquiries, and that these would beget 
others. Were the public to be amused 
the ensuing year with court-martial after 
court-martial, merely to blind and mislead 
the parliament and people, and draw off 
their attention, while the French were to 
be permitted to gain advantages over us 
m sia part of the globe ? Was the plan 
a » in order to cover the weakness, 
tostability, and incapacity of our councils. 
Let the noble earl reflect in time on his 
situation. The affair of the 27th of July 
was a matter which called loudly for in- 
a ae and he reminded his lordship, 
that he doubted much whether, when the 
day of real enquiry arrived, his lordship 
would be able to make out the plea of ir- 
responsibility, which he now so confident- 
ly urged. e noble lord sat at the Ad- 
miralty-board as president. It was absurd, 
it would appear nugatory for his lordship, 
to defend his conduct on the ground of his 
being a mere individual member of that 

without any more power or influ- 
stad than what his vote conferred upon 


_His lordship assured the House that he 
did not rise merely as a friend to Mr. Kep- 
pel; his prime attention was directed to 
the good of his country. Justice, besides, 
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strongly urged him to declare his senti- 
ments. If he saw one man surrounded by 
many enemies, and powerful ones too, he 
would naturally be called to the assistance’ 
of the oppressed and injured. If the per- 


‘son thus attacked was a public man, he 


felt for his country; if a private man, he 
then felt for himself; because he could 
not tell how soon he might stand in the 
same predicament. 

His lordship next said a few words re- 
lative to the Bill itself, commending the 
conduct of the minister in the other House, 
respecting his desire that it should be made 
special, and declaring that it was very fair 
to put it upon that ground, considering 
the hasty manner in which it was neces- 
sary to be passed. He hoped, therefore, 
as the Bill was the most innocent of any 
that could possibly be brought into parlia- 
ment, that noble lords would not too scru- 
pulously insist on forms, which the nature 
of the case might render it inconvenient 
or impossible to have complied with. With 
regard, however, to the proof of the fact 
stated in the preamble, he understood 
there was a witness attending, who could 
sustain it to the conviction of every one of 
their lordships. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
noble lord who spoke last had departed 
from the subject matter of the debate, and 
adverted to the merits of the cause about 
to be tried by the court-martial, and had 
gone into a long and random accusation 
of ministers upon assertions, unsupported 
by any proof whatever. It was, he said, 
probes and disorderly, for lords on that 
side the House to attack those persons 
who were in office, and assert particular 
facts to have been committed by them, 
which, if true, would amount to positive 
charges of anature highly criminal. Such . 
assertions were the more unfair, because 
they were so framed, and had such a re- 
Jation, that if ministers spoke to them at 
all, they must of necessity touch upon 
matters exceedingly improper for public 
consideratiop, and by no means fit for dis-' 
cussion in a popular assembly. Those 
who made them knew this, and therefore 
urged them in a style so bold, collected, and 
confident, that their end was as fully an- 
swered as if ministers rose and confessed 
the truth of what was alleged. He 
thought it necessary to say thus much, in 
order that the people might not entertain 
an opinion that charges were true, merely 
because they were not immediately an- 
swered, and in order to shew noble lords 
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the injustice of asserting at random, what it 
would be exceedingly difficult, and indeed 
in many cases utterly impossible, to prove. 
The noble lord who spoke last had asked 
what accusations were to be next urged, 
and against whom? Were they, said the 
noble lord, to be urged against lord Howe, 
or admiral Barrington for breaking through 
his orders? With regard to admiral Bar- 
Yington’s having violated his instructions, 
the noble lord had mis-stated the fact to 
the committee: not, he was convinced, 


from any wish to mislead their lordships, | 
but from his having been misinformed upon | 


the subject; the error therefore ought to 


serve in future a8 a caution to the noble | 
lord not to be too ready in throwing out | 
accusations, or in alicging facts, which | 
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of the time and the manner in which it 
was urged, it wore a very black com- 
plexion. With regard to admiral Bare 
rington, he never ventured to assert any 
thing in that House without having first 
pretty accurately informed himself of the. 
fact. The learned lord had taken upon 
him to contradict him; he heartily wished 
the learned lord would give his authority 
for the contradiction; he was free to tell 
the committee from whence he learnt the 
fact. He had seen a letter from a gentle- 
man high in office in the island of Antigua, 
in which the writer mentioned that he had 
heard admiral Barrington declare in the 
face of the council of Antigua, that he 
had disobeyed his orders, in having quitted 
his station for the purpose of protecting 


when investigated would turn out to be | that island and those in its vicinity. 


fallacious and insupportable. 
His lordship observed, that such a con- 


duct was extremely unparliamentary and | 
It went to prejudice minis- : the rigid rules of order. 


unjustifiable. 
ters in the judgment of the parliament and 

eople, and of course was no less injurious 
in point of effect, than indecent and im- 
proper. His lordship then proceeded to 
re-state his arguments, relative to the im- 
propriety of the preamble to the Bill as it 
now stood; because, the committee had 
no evidence of the fact therein set forth, 
namely, the bad state of health of Mr. 
Keppel. Facts stated in a preamble, must 
be proved, or the enacting clauses rest 
upon opinion, while the reason why they 
are enacted appear upon the very face of 
the Bill fallacious, and which every man 
may question or deny at his pleasure. He 
made no doubt but Mr. Keppel was in- 
disposed; but yet, in his opinion, till the 
committee was regularly in possession of 
the fact, it would be impossible, without 
departing from the known and established 
usages of parliament, for their lordships 
to go into the preamble of the Bill. 

The Earl of Shelburne declared, the 
noble and learned lord had been ill-founded 
in a great part of what he had said in re- 
ference to his speech. He had given no 
opinion whatever relative to the court- 
martial ordered, nor to the validity or in- 
validity of the charge alleged against 
the honourable admiral accused; so far 
from it, he had only referred to topics 
which had already been mentioned in the 
debate, and which were open to the dis- 
cussion of every one of their lordships ; 
he still was free to say, that on the most 
calm vicw of the charge against admiral 
Keppel, and on the coolest consideration 


& 


The Duke of Manchester reprehended 
the conduct of the learned lord in his 
efforts to kecp the House so much within 
He said, if the 
orders of the House were not liberally in- 
terpreted, there would be an end to all 
freedom of debate, and the arguments of 
lords upon the most important subjects, 
would dwindle into the insignificance of 
petty disputes and technical wranglings of 
lawyers at the bar. ‘Their lordships were 
accustomed to a very different mode of 
discussion ; and he had no doubt but that 
any mode of debate, subversive of the dig- 
nity and established usages of that House, 
would meet with the reception it deserved. 

The Marquis of Rockingham presumed 
there was not a lord present, who was 
acquainted with Mr. Keppel, ignorant that 
he had tor several years been in a very 

recarious state of health. He remem- 

ered he saw him in the House of -Com- 
mons the night the motion was made re- 
specting the vice-admiral, when he went 
off with a glory of conscious innocence 
round his head. There was not a person 
present, who could have quitted the House 
with more seeming celerity, strength, digs 
nity, and manly vigour, than he did; yet 
he dined with him the same evening, and 
though only an hour had elapsed since he 
saw him leave the House of Commons, he 
took half an hour to get up from the 
ground floor to the dining-room, being in 
the interim afflicted with the severest pains 
from cramps in both his legs. 

The Lord Chancellor continued to dee 
mand the necessary proofs; and said, 
surely, as it was a requisite matter of form, 
his physician might be called to the bar, 
to prove the allegation in the preamble. 
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Mr. Halifax was accordingly called to 
the bar, and sworn, but before any ques- 
tion could be put to him, 

Earl Gower rose, and declared, that he 
esteemed Mr. Keppel as much as any one 

‘lord in that House, though he did not 
think it necessary to stand up every day 
he came to parliament, on purpose to make 
his eulogiuin. The hon. admiral sought 
no such aid; all he desired was justice. 
His lordship corroborated what had been 
asserted by the noble marquis. He said, 
he had known Mr. Keppel for many years, 
and had been witness to the species of in- 
firrnity described by the noble lord: he 
therefore was of opinion, that it was to- 
tally unnecessary to examine the witness 
at the bar; the usages of that House ad- 
mitting of the assurance of any lord given 
in his place, to any matter of fact properly 
within its cognizance. 

As soon as the assurance of two noble 
lords, relative to the health of Mr. Keppel, 
was received as sufficient evidence of the 
fact stated in the preamble, 

The Lord Chancellor rose to propose 
his amendments. He observed, that the 
recital in the preamble was extremely im- 
proper, because it presumed there was a 
custom, instead of a positive statute, which 
would, if let pass unnoticed, imply a dis- 
cretionary power where there was none. 
The recital sets forth, ** Whereas it has 
been usual, &c.’? when it has not been 
usual, but the place when and where is 
described by act of parliament to be on 
ship-board, and no where else; conse- 
quently, to render the present Bill cor- 
respondent to the exisitng law, he would 
move, that the words ‘it has been 
usual,” be left out, and the following words 
be substituted in their place, ‘ by the 
laws now in being.” Then this part of 
the clause would run thus: ‘“ Whereas by 
the laws now in being, &c.’? It was not, 
he presumed, the intention of the com- 
mittee to alter the law in any other in- 
stance, but what was professed by its 
friends, and its own avowed principle ; 
which went no farther than merely to ac- 
commodate the mode of trial to the state 
of health of the honourable person who 
was to be the subject of it.The amend- 
ment being agreed to, his lordship again 
observed, as there was no direct proof be- 
fore the House what species of malady the 
hon. gentleman was subject to, and no 
gale from Mr. Keppel himself had 

een presented, which might lead to give 
that information; and as the two noble 
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lords had described it rather as an infirmity, 
than as any fixed, certain disorder; he 
should move, that the words stating the 
grounds or necessity of the Bill, which set 
forth, that ** Whereas the said hon. Au- 
gustus Keppel was in a very bad state of 
health, and it might be dangerous to un- 
dergo a trial on ship-board, trom the pro- 
bable severity of the weather, at the sea- 
son of the vear said court-martial was to 
be holden, &c.” he proposed to suit the 
preamble to the nature of the evidence be- 
fore the House, by leaving out the words 
after ‘* whereas,” to the end of that parti- 
cular sentence, and inserting in their stead 
‘the infirmities of the said, &c.’?? when 
the sentence would run thus: * Whereas 
the infirmities of the said hon. Augustus 
Keppel, &c.” This amendment being 
agreed to, he observed, that the present 
Bill had not provided any power to enable 
the court to adjourn on shore to proceed 
to trial, He said, a doubt arose, whether, - 
in the construction of the mode of ase 
sembling the court, the admiral, whose 
rank entitled him to act as president on 
the trial, and the senior captains, might 
not, ifthey thought proper, absent theme | 
selves-on that day, and by that means 
evade the intention of the act of parlia- 
ment. His lordship accordingly moved a 
clause to enable the court, when regue 
larly constituted, to adjourn; and followed 
it with another, which ordained, that any 
officer who should, during the trial, absent 
himself irom the house where it was held, 
be liable to be cashiered, if he should not 
be able to satisfy the court with his rea- 
sons for so doing.—The last clause he 
moved was, to direct the manner of holde 
ing the court on shore to be literally the 
same as on ship-board. His motives were 
the same throughout, a full and fair pur- 
suance of the principle of the Bill, and in 
maintenance of the Jaw in being. The 
statutes already mentioned, ordered the 
mode of constituting the court, and the 
manner of its proceedings, and all the in- 
cidenial powers belonging to it; the Bull 
only provided one exception, which was 
the state of health of the party to be tried. 

The Duke of Bolton rose to assign his 
reasons against the amendment, relative to 
the mode of constituting the court, and to 
shew the necessity there was, that the 
members of the court should not be left 
to chance, but ought to be specially ap- 
pointed. He said great dissatisfaction had 
appeared among the navy in general, 
from the highest to the lowest; three or 
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four of the first names in the profession, 
upon application being made to them, de- 
clined acting as president: he had good 
reason to believe, that the same spirit 
would shew itself among the senior cap- 
tains; the consequence of which would 
be, that for want of a sufficient number of 
flag-officers in the first instance, and the 
absence of the senior captains, the con- 
duct of the first admiral in the British ser- 
vice, and one of the first seamen in the 
world, would come to be decided upon by 
a single flag-officer, and young captains, 
many of the latter, perhaps not one of 
them, who had seen that species of ser- 
vice which they would be called upon to 
determine. Justice demanded an effec- 
tual, as well as formal administration. 
Young captains, whose fortunes had never 
led them to be present at general engage- 
ments, and whose rank never entitled them 
to the command of a squadron, could not, 
in his opinion, be competent judges of 
what was or was not the effect of skill and 
ability in the day of action. There was 
another particular, which urged him the 
more earnestly to press this point; that 
was, that several of the senior officers, and 
those of longest experience, who would on 
account of their rank otherwise have acted 
as judges, were prevented by being sum- 
moned as witnesses; so that he hoped 
there would be as many flag officers as 

ossible appointed, to constitute the court, 
an order that Mr. Keppel might have a 
fair, full, and indifferent trial. 

The Earl of Sandwich assured the com- 
mittee, that he knew of no application 
being made to any officer to preside at 
the trial, but to a noble Jord, now absent 
from his res (lord Hawke) who begged 
leave to decline on account of his pains 
and infirmities, as being no way able to 
undergo the fatigues of attending the trial. 
It was insinuated, that there was a disin- 
clination among the officers of high naval 
rank, in general, to serve on the court- 
martial. The noble duke might have 
some private reason for making the asser- 
tion ; bai he begged leave to assure the 
committee, that that was a circumstance 
of which he was totally ignorant. He 
hoped he stood fully justified in making 
the application ; he did it, as he believed 
there was not a greater seaman, or an ho- 
nester man, ever lived, than the noble 
lord. As to appointing a particular da 
for trial, the matter was already fixed. It 
was appointed to be held on the 7th of 
January. The noble duke would have 
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the persons who were te compose the 
court-martial, named or ascertained ; that 
was impossible, without altering the law 
as it now stood. The law says, that on 
such a day, meaning the day of »roceed- 
ing to trial, a signal shall be hoisted, or- 
dering the senior captains to repair aboard 
that ship, whence the signal is given; 
now supposing, that any given description 
of officers should be constituted to try the 
accusation against the admiral, and that 
in the mean time one or more captains 
should come into the port, who were senior 
to those already appointed to try the hon. 
admiral, the consequence must be, that 
either a new arrangement of the members 
appointed to serve on the court-martial 
must be made, or the act of parliament 
which enacts that the court-martial shall 
be composed of the thirteen senior cap- 
tains, be breke through. The latter can- 
not be; the former was therefore, in his 
opinion, totally impracticable.—He never 
understood, by any thing he saw or heard, 
that it was necessary, upon the trial of an 
officer, that there should be as many flag- 
officers as possible, in order to enable the 
court to determine. He believed the 
course of the navy was otherwise. At all 
events, if it was not intended to alter the 
laws now in being in that respect, or to 
depart from the professed principle of the 
present Bill, he did not see how any re- 
medy could ‘be administered in the com- 
mittee. His lordship expressed his entire 
approbation of the Jearned lord’s amend- 
ment, because it would take off a burthen 
from the Admiralty-board, which was ex- 
tremely disagreeable, and would prevent a 
possibility of suspicion, that the Admiralty- 
board had acted with partiality in con- 
vening the members who were to consti- 
tute the court. 

The Duke of Manchester got up, he- 
said, with a great deal of diffidence to de- 
liver his opinion, when it differed so es- 
sentially from that of the noble earl, who 
had, from his long acquaintance with 
whatever was done under the direction 
of the Admiralty board, so many opportu-. 
nities of being much better informed on 
the subject; nevertheless he was led tq 
imagine, that the noble earl had forgotten 
the general usage, relative to the consti- 
tuting naval courts-martial, or he would 
never have asserted, that having a suffici- 
ent number of flag-officers on such trials, 
was unusual, or was unattended to as un- 
necessary. He had an abstract in hie 
hand, which would prove the contrary, 
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and shew that the noble lord himself once 
held another opinion. It was in the case 
of bringing admiral Matthews to trial. 
That gentleman having presented a me- 
morial to the Admiralty-board, complain- 
ing of the hardship, severity and injustice 
which had been done to him, in procrasti- 
nating his trial; the board answered, that 
it proceeded not from any neglect or de- 
signed delay, but merely to wait till the 
service would admit of having as man 
flag officers as possible on the trial, suc 
being the most competent judges of the 
conduct of an officer in high command. 
The Duke of Bolton enforced the same 
argument, and pressed it as a professional 
man; observing that the charges laid 
against Mr. Keppel, as commander in 
chief, must only go to an impeachment 
of his cou or his conduct. The 
former was not A agnosie, the latter, 
then, being the only ground, and, in fact, 
the object of the accuser, his grace sub- 
mitted to the good sense of the commit- 
tee, whether young officers were proper 
judges of the conduct of a person acting 


in a situation they must be totally unac- |. 


guainted with. As to the other amend- 
ment relative to the confining the mem- 
bers of the court pending the trial, to the 
house in which it should be holden, he 
expressed his utmost disapprobation of it, 
as severe and unnecessary, as answering 
mo good purpose, but only adding to the 
disagreeable circumstances inevitably at- 
tending such a situation. He said, he 
always disliked it; he was fully persuaded 
of the inconveniencies which in many in- 
stances it had been productive of; and it 
only was meant to prevent the members 
of the court from mixing with people 
without doors, and of course from receiv- 
ing ay impressions which might operate 
to influence their decision; he was per- 
suaded, that it was an idle and ineffica- 
cious attempt. Though confined to the 
house, they would be at liberty to com- 
municate with their friends; and if they 
could break their oaths of inviolable 
secrecy, not to divulge their opinions, it 
would be an aban expectation to re- 
strain them in any other manner. His 
grace then explained the reasons and mo- 
tives that originally gave birth to this 
clause, which was the trial of admiral 
Matthews in 1745, when the members 
being at liberty, the trial was lengthened 
out to six weeks, and in the course of it, 
one or two of the members were arrested of 


tm order of the then chief justice ( Willes 
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of the Common Pleas. His grace observed, 


that naval courts-martial formed a species: 
of criminal jurisdiction in this~ respect, 
totally repugnant to the courts of common 
law, or indeed any other court civil of 
criminal, sanctioned by the common law. 
They were in fact neither a grand jury 
nor a petty jury, though they partook in 
some measure of the nature of both; and 
the nearest resemblance they bore to an 
besa was to that exercised by their 
ordships ; for, like them, they acted both 
as jurors and judges. So in thelr manner 
of proceeding, like their Jordships, courts- 
martial adjourned from day to day, and 
yet neither the object of trial and en- 
quiry, nor of justice, was ever deemed to 
be defeated or impeded by such adjourn- 
ments. The members of a court-martial 
were, besides, sworn to inviolable secrecy ; 
there did not, therefore, remain a single 
plea for preserving the inquisitorial clause, 
and whether his lordship adhered to it, or 
gave it up, on the present occasion, he was 
determined to move for a total repeal of 
the clause, as it stood in 22 Geo. 2. 

The Lord Chancellor, after acknowledg- 
ing that a proper deference ought to be 
paid to whatever fell from noble lords 
who were by habit and experience familiar 
with the customs of the navy, and the ne- 
oy of altering old laws, or enacting 
remedial provisions, said the present was 
not the time proper for taking so general 
and important a subject into considera- 
tion. The clause alluded to, as it stood 
in the statute of 22 Geo. 2, might or might 
not be a proper one ; but it did not a py 
to the subject matter of the present Bil . 
which was meant only as a temporary 
suspension of the law, framed on purpose 
to accommodate the place of trial to Mr. 
Keppel’s state of health, which would not 
permit, with safety to his person, his being 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
at that season of the year. So far as this, 
the purposes and avowed principle of the 
Bill went, and no farther; and so far the 
provisions of the Bill ought to be clear, 
positive and specific. He assured their 
Jordships, the same met with his hearty 
concurrence; but when those ends were 
secured, in his opinion, the Act of 22 Geo. 
2 ought to be faithfully adhered to in 
every other instance. What the noble 
duke promised to do hereafter, might ap- 
pear extremely worthy of their lordships’ 
attention, but at present nothing of the 
kind could properly come within the con- 
templation of the House. 
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The latter clause, as moved sy the Lord 
Chancellor, was agreed to, as likewise the 
other, fur ordering the manner of consti- 
tuting the court to be exactly similar to 
the mode prescribed by the 22 Geo. 2, 
by a sign or flag hoisted aboard a certain 
ship, &c. 

The several Amendments being agreed 
tu, the Bill reccived the royal assent on 
the 24th. 


1779. 


Motion respecting the Trade of Ireland. ] 
Jan. 19. Earl Nuivent moved, “ That there 
be laid before this ‘House, an Account of the 

uantity and value of goods exported from 
Great Britain to Ireland, and imported 
from Ireland into Great Britain, from the 
Ist of January 1768,” which was agreed 
to. His lordalifp said, that this motion 
was preparatory to one for leave to bring 
in a Bill for granting further relief to the 
trade of Ireland. He represented the in- 
habitants of Ireland as being in a famish- 
ing condition, and appealed to two noble 
lords in administration for the truth of his 
assertion. He said that a secretary of the 
Viceroy was just come over, expressly to 
lay before government the deplorable state 
of Ireland: he referred to a letter he had 
received from Dr. Woodward, dean of 
Clogher, mentioning that all had been 
done that could be effected by contribu- 
tion to relieve the starving poor, but in 
vain ; employment alone could remedy the 
evil, He appealed to the noble lord at 
the head of the Treasury for the truth of 
another observation; that the revenue of 
Ireland was so diminished, that it now 
yielded little more than the expences of 
its civil establishment. These facts point- 
ed the necessity, as we had lost our trade 
with our American colonies, of taking care 
we did not lose Ireland next, by a separa- 
tion or invasion. If our impolitic re- 
straints were not removed from the trade 
of that country, we should lose our best 
customers for many articles of merchan- 
dize. Good estates in Ireland were offer- 
ed to sale at 16 and 14 years purchase, yet 
no buyers appeared even at that low price. 
He expected to be opposed by those who 
had particular interests to support against 
the national welfare intended by his Bill; 
but he remembered many similar opposi- 
tions to Bills which, after they had passed, 
and the good effects had been experienced, 
had been highly applauded. For instance, 
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the Bill for importing bar iron from Amee 
rica was strongly opposed by the parties 
concerned in mines and iron-works at 
home; yet it was found that Great Britain 
did not produce a tenth part of the iron 
wanted for consumption. He declared 
himself as warm a triend to Enyland as 
any man; and if he did not think it was 
promoting the interest of this country to 
grant Ireland relief to her trade, he would 
not move it. He concluded with a kind 
of prophecy, that if Ireland was not assisted 
in her commerce, it might become a ques- 
tion in that House, to vote a sum for the 
support of that country, from the insuff- 
ciency of its own revenue. ‘lhe esta- 
blishment of a cotton manufactory, and 
leave to export the manufacture to Great 
Britain, with leave to export and import 
to and from America, the West Indies, 
and Africa, were the points he had in cone 
templation. He concluded with saying, if 
all he wished could not be obtained, he 
must be satisfied with a part. 

Mr. Stanley requested the noble lord 
would give as long notice as possible of the 
day he should bring in his Bill, that his 
constituents might be early apprised of it, 
as not only the town of Manchester, but all 
the manufacturing towns in the country, 
‘concerned in the cotton branches, were 
alarmed. 

Sir George Yonge intreated the noble 
earl not to hurry on a Bill ot such conse- 
quence, but wait for better information. 
He could not cansider the state of Ireland 
in the melancholy light it had been de- 
scribed; but if the people really were fa- 
mishing, it was not owing to the trade 
laws of this country, but to mismauage- 
ment in their own internal police. 

Mr. 7. Jownshend reminded the House, 
that by a narrow policy America had been 
lost, and bid them beware of losing Ire- 
land. Hedeclared himself impartial, not 
having any property in Ireland; yet he 
considered his property in England as de- 
pendent in @ great measure on the prospe- 
rity of Ireland; and as a member of the 
community, he wished to remove those 
partial restraints on her trade, which cere 
tainly are the cause of her distresses. 


Debate tn the Commons on the Bill for 
better Recrutting the Army.) Jan. 21. 
Mr. Jenkinson (Secretary at War) in- 
formed the House of his intention to pro- 
pose a repeal of the Act of last session tor 
recruiting the land forces; not that he 
objected to the basis of the Bul, but be- 
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cause he had several alterations and addi- 
tions to offer, which would make it requi- 
site to frame a new Bill. Ona careful in- 
spection, he found that similar acts to that 
of last year had been usually passed in all 
former wars; and the chief advantage 
arising from them, was the number of vo- 
Junteers brought ia, under the apprehen- 
sion of being pressed, if they did not enter 
voluntarily : he was therefore of opinion, 
that every possible emeouragement should 
be held forth to volunteers, that pressing 
might be rendered the less necessary. 
The Act of Jast year did not offer all the 
advantages ta volunteers that might be ex- 
pected, and it was owing to this that it did 
not succeed. Upon this account he had 
studied every probable plan to render the 
service more Sele to free recruits ; and 
should mention his propositions, that the 
House might have time to reflect on them, 
if leave should be granted him to bring in 
a Bill It was his iatention to make the 
reception of the bounty more easy, by en- 
larging the powers of the commissioners 
of the land tax, and enabling them to pa 
it into the hands of the commanding oth. 
cer. He would likewise make a clear dis- 
tinction between the pressed man and the 
volunteer, in the limited time of service. 
The pressed man should be obliged to 
serve five years, but the volunteer only 
three, or during the war; then to obtain 
his discharge, ae be exempted from rene 
ing compulsively in any line of mili 
duty whatever: "He would also piped 
lunteers the same privilege as an encou- 
ragement that was granted to the soldiers 
as areward for services in the last war; 
they should be free, after their three years 
service, or upon a peace, to set up any 
trade or art in any corporate town in 
Great Britain. The standard for size, and 
the age intitled to the bounty, should be 
altered to five feet three inches, and six- 
teen years of age. He took notice of the 
great bounties given for men by the owners 
of privateers, which had hurt the recruit- 
ing sevrice last war; but he expressed his 
hopes that the privileges to be offered by 
the new Bill, which could not be granted 
by the owners or captains of privateers, 
would make volunteers. prefer the King’s 
service. In fine, he moved, ‘“ That leave 
be given ta bring in a Bill to repeal the 
Act of the last session of parliament < for 
the more easy and better recruiting of 
his Majesty’s land forces and marines; 
and for substituting other and more effec- 
tual provisions in the place thereof.” 
(VOL. XX, ] 
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Colonel Barré expressed his hearty 
concurrence, and was glad to find an idea 
of his own adopted, with respect to the 
time limited for the duration of the ser- 
vice of volunteers. 

The Bill was brought in and read a 
first time. 


Jan. 25. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

Upon a motion for reading it paragraph 
by paragraph, . 

fr. £urner declared his sentiments — 
against proceeding any further in the 
Bill, because he naked upon it to be a 
pressing and not a recruiting Bill, and he 
could not reconcile it to his conscience 
that any legislature should have a power 
to make pressing legal. 

Sir G. Yonge proposed that the at- 
tendance of the recruiting officers on the 
magistrates at the quarter session should 
be compelled by a clause in the Act. 

Mr. Jenkinson contended, that it had 
always been left to the War-office to pus 
nish officers for any neglect of duty. 

The committee rejected the clause. 

Mr. Grenville proposed, that more no- 
tice should be given to the magistrates of 
the times of meeting to carry the Act into 
execution ; a clause was inserted accorde 
ingly. And moved, that persons con 
victed at the quarter sessions, of having 
run away from their wives and children, 
and were punishable by transportation or 
hard labour, for such offence, as incorri- 
gible rogues, by statute of 27 Geo. 2, 
should in lieu thereof be delivered to the 
recruiting officer ; and if able bodied men, 
be deemed to all intents and ial ai 
enlisted; and that the recruiting officer 
should pay to the overeeers of the poor of 
the parish 40s. towards the maintenance 
of his family. This clause also passed. 


Jan. 26. Mr. Ord brought up the ree 
port of the Bill. 

Sir Charles Bunbury rose and said, he 
took the liberty of then addressing the 
House, and he was the rather assured of 
the indulgence and patience of gentle- 
men, because he so rarely callcd upon 
them to exercise either the one or the | 
other. His sentiments, be protested, 
arose from no factious view, no wish to 
Oppose government, no desire to gratify 
party: they were the sincere sentiments 
of his heart, the offspring of his feelings, 
unprompted, untutored, and uncommuni- 
cated, Such as they were, he submitted 
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them to the judgment of the House. He 
did not by any means approve of the 
principle of the Bill, which was confessedly 
calculated to recruit our armies for the 
purpose of carrying on a ruinous, offen- 
sive war in America; a war which, in his 
Opinion, ought for every reason of policy 
and humanity to be abandoned. If we 
wished to retrieve ourselves from our 
desperate situation, and to avoid impend- 
ing ruin, the only means of effecting so 
desiruble an end consisted, not in recruit- 
Ing our armies, but in recruiting our 
councils. Enlist new ministers, and pur- 
sue new measures. Not that he meant to 
have it understood that he was one of the 
general herd of complainers, or that he 
considered our past misfortunes as an in- 
controvertible proof of the want of wis- 
dom in administration. He had no such 
idea ; on the contrary, he knew that seve- 
ral of those who were employed in the 
first offices of government were men of 
sound judgment, unimpeachable integrity, 
and extensive talents; but when he con- 
sidered the tremendous state of national 
affairs, he thought that all the men of 
abilities, let them be of what party they 
would, should be called upon for their 
advice and assistance. He therefore 
wished. most anxiously that gentlemen 
would forego their animosities, their pre- 
judices, and their passions; that a coali- 
tion of parties might take place, and una- 
pimity of sentiment once more prevail. 
From unanimity and the excrtion of a 
gencral zeal to save the kingdom, he alone 
expected that immediate ruin could be 
avoided. He had little skill as an artist ; 
but there were great and masterly painters 
on both sides the chair; the picture of the 
country which had been more than once 
drawn by the Salvator Rosas of the oppo- 
site side of the House was a capital exhi- 
bition; it was grand and sublime, but 
dreadful and alarming. The hon. gentle- 
man who proposed the Bill was a more 
flattering artist, and had given a very 
different view indeed of the same country. 
If the likeness was not so striking, if his 
outline was not so true and accurate as that 
of the gentleman of the upposite school, 
he had amply compensated for this trifling 
defect, by a richness of colouring, a bril- 
liancy of sky, a glow of tints which would 
have done honour to a Claude Lorrain, 
He wus no painter, but something like 
his brother, though with inferior powers 
of pencil; any thing, therefore, that he 
should attempt to delineate, would be 
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found to be a mere sketch, a rough out- 
line, and a rude daubing. To drop all 
metaphor, he was far, as he had before 
said, from thinking all the present mi- 
nistry wanting in capacity. The noble 
lord in the blue ribbon was possessed of a 
sound understanding, an honest mind, 
and most respectable abilities. The learn- 
ed gentleman, who had lately left that 
House in consequence of his promotion to 
a high office (lord Thurlow) he had often 
listened to with pleasure. His manly 
sense, quick discernment, pees saga- 
city, and great professional knowledge ; his 
love of justice, and his firmness of mind, 
qualified him in the fullest manner to be 
the adviser of his King, in a moment of so 
much danger, and in which the counsel of 
wise and upright men was so essentially 
necessary as at present. When he consi- 
dered the gentlemen on the opposite side 
of the House, he saw among them men of 
the first abilities, and men whose talents 
might at this crisis be exercised equally 
to their own honour and the service of the 
state. Sir Charles then spoke of the ta- 
lents of three gentlemen of the opposition 
(Mr. Burke, Mr. Dunning, and Mr. Fox,) 
in terms of the highest panegyric. The 
fruitful imagination of the first, his brile 
liancy of thought, powerful eloquence, 
strict integrity of conduct, and refined 
delicacy of sentiment, pointed him out as 
a fit person tobc employed in government. 
With regard to the second, his great 
knowledge of both professional and politi- 
cal affairs, his keen and penetrating per- 
ception, his sound understanding, his un- 
sullicd honour, and his wise decisions upon 
every point he spoke to, rendered him 
essentially qualified to assist in restoring 
the lost dignity of Great Britain ; and as 
almost every man in that House, as well 
as almost cvery man without doors, when 
he thought either his person, his property, 


or his fame in danger, ran eagerly to him, 


and solicited his assistance and protection, 
he saw no reason why his country should 
not have the bencfit of his great abilities as 
well as individuals. 

Of the third gentleman he spoke in the 
following words: There is another orna- 
ment of his country, a gentleman with 
whom [ have the honour and happinesg 
to live in the most familiar habits, of whose 
extraordinary talents you are daily wit- 
nesses, but whose real character (dis- 
figured by calumny, and those shameful 
and unfounded aspersions which flow dail 
from ap unrestrained and licentious “cis) 
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is yet unknown to you. Permit me, .im- 
pelled by the parey of friendship, and 
still more by a zeal for truth, to shew to 
you, and through you to his country, this 
valuable man in his proper colours, that 
you may know to whom to look for assist- 
ance in this hour of peril and calamity. 
To dwell on the shrewdness of his under- 
standing, on the liberality of his exalted 
miod, on his rapid and unerring judg- 
ment, on his convincing and overpowering 
oratory, were to mis-spend your time. Of 
his talents you are daily witnesses: you 
are unanimous admirers. But believe me, 
gentlemen, he merits not your admiration 
only ; he is deserving of your respect, of 
your most affectionate regard: he re- 
sembles not those splendid pebbles which 
Ingenious industry renders glittering at a 
distance, but whose lustre fades as you 
approach them: like the genuine diamond, 
he is more brilliant on a closer inspection ; 
his amiable qualities are captivating, and 
uncommon as his intellectual ones; those 
of his heart as superior as those of his 
head; unlike the generality of mankind, 
his excellence is more apparent to those 
who see him in his unguarded moments, 
and, in defiance of the levelling maxim of 
Rochefoucault, he is a hero, even to his 
valet de chambre. 

Having concluded his eulogium on these 
three gentlemen, sir Charles recurred to 
bis original position, that our army was 
sufficiently numerous, if wisely directed, 
to defend our present possessions. That 
if it was deemed advisable, in’ the ex- 
hausted state of our finances, to make fur- 
ther exertions, in his opinion, the first ob- 
ject was our navy, on the power and su- 
periority of which the existence of this 
country depended. Sailors were more 
wanted than soldiers; good counsellors 
more even than sailors: we needed not able- 
bodied recruits, but able-minded minis- 
ters, who, by properly employing and di- 
recting the forces of nglaid, would ren- 
der the burthensome increase of them un- 
necessary. On that ground he objected 
strongly to the principle of the Bill, which 
held out unheard-of rewards, immunities 
to entice the labourer from the plough, 
and the manufacturer from the loom, to 
increase an army, the enormous expence 
of which we at present groaned under. 

Mr. James Martin. During the few 
years I have had the honour of sitting in 
parliament, I have never presumed to 
trouble the House but once. I was then 

eard with a patient indulgence, for which 
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I now return my most hearty thanks. Sir, 
I should be very sorry if it could be thought 
that I was then sé vain or so foolish as 
to imagine that a person of my humble 
abilities could give either advice or in- 
formation to this assembly; but, Sir, I 
think these are very serious times, when 
every man who harbours honest senti- 
ments must wish to publish and avow 
them. I hope, therefore, I shall not be 
censured as abusing the favour of the 
House by endeavouring to say a very few 
words on the present occasion. 

Sir, I most heartily agree with an hon. 
gentleman who spoke in the committee 
upon this Bill, in what he said on the sube 
ject of pressing. I think no power what- 
ever can make that practice legal; and I 
think it particularly hard, that a class of 
men, to which, perhaps, this nation is more 
obliged for its defence than any other, I 
mean the common sailors, should be sub- 
ject to such inhuman usage. Sir, upon 
this principle I am strongly against the 
Bill, and I am also as strongly against it as 
in any degree assisting to support the 
American war. , 

Sir, 1 have once fully declared my 
stedfast abhorrence of that war; but as 
I think gentlemen seem lately to have for- 
gotten the question of right, and only to 
argue on the practicability of it and the 
prospect of its success, I shall beg leave 
to repeat, that I hold it to be one of the 
most impolitic, unreasonable, unjust and 
tyrannical wars that can possibly be ima- 
gined. It was begun and has been con- 
tinued on rank Tory principles; on the 
idea of forcing men to raise money con- 
trary to their consent, and in a manner 
opposite to what they thought right. Sir, 
the world is now so far enlightened that, 
I believe, there are but few persons who 
dare publicly avow the true genuine Tory 
doctrines of indefeasible right and non- 
resistance; but though they may be much 
ashamed to own such notions, the practice 
of many shews that such notions are but 
too well entertained in their private 
thoughts: however, 1 shall venture to say, 
that an avowal of such tenets would be 
nonsense too gross for idiots, and language 
too base for slaves. _ Sir, I have heard the 
popularity of this war contended for.. I 
would pay all due deference to popular 
opinions, but I am persuaded that there 
are two words that operate in this country 
like a charm; I mean the two words, 
“© Old England.” Sir, Llove Old England 
as I ought to love her, but I think that she 
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can be as capricious, as ill-tempered, and 
as tyrannical as any other old lady what- 
ever; nay, Sir, I think she is so old as not 
merely to border upon dotage, but to have 
given for several years strong proofs of 
Insanity. Sir, I remember to have heard 
it very nobly said by an hon. gentleman, 
whom I do not see in his place, but whom 
I respect full as much for the goodness of 
his heart as for his very brilliant abilities, 
that he would never sacrifice his opinion 
to friendship. Sir, I greatly honour that 
sentiment, but [ should be for carrying it 
farther; and ! flatter myself that the hon. 
gentleman will agree with me, when I de- 
clare, that I would not sacrifice my opi- 
nion even to my country. Sir, I sm- 
cerely lament, as an Englishman, the 
great disgraces we have incurred, and the 
heavy losses we have sustained, in this 
unhappy business, the many able and gal- 
jant ofhcere, and the thousands of brave 
men under their command, who have been 
pacrificed to the thirst of power in our 
Yinisters. No man can have a higher 
sense of the merit of most of those who 
have fought our battles than myself; but 
having said this, I shall with equal free- 
dom declare, that I had rather we should 
suffer these losses, and ten times greater, 
nay, any losses whatever, than succeed in 
what I think an unjust attempt on the 
liberties of any part of mankind. I there- 
fore, Sir, am sincerely glad that we have 
not succeeded, and heartily wish and most 
devoutly pray that we never may succeed ; 
if we should, I think our liberties at home 
would be but of short duration; and, for 
my own part, I cannot see half the evil in a 
failure that would ensue if we, or rather if 
the ministry should carry their point. In 
case of failure we lose, it is true, a con- 
siderable part of the empire; but I no 
more believe that the individuals of a na- 
tion are nappy in proportion to its extent 
of territory, than I believe that particular 
persons are happy in proportion to their 
riches. Sir, as to the unreasonableness of 
the Americans in not making peace with 
us on our offering to remove their griev- 
ances, I answer, that we most insolently 
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right to govern Americans, and that, upon 
revolution principles, they act nobly and 
bravely in shaking us off. I shall comfort 
myself, Sir, io the reflection that I have in 
no degree concurred in this business, but 
that I have, on the contrary, constantly 
opposed it; and also, in the consideration 
that the events of this war will he glorious 
lessons to kings and ministers to be satis- 
fied with such a power as is consistent with 
the good-will of tle people governed. 
Sir, according to my idea, we have been 
fighting for a foolish etiquette; for what 
should we have lost in suffering the Ame- 
ricans to tax themselves? Please, Sir, to 
observe the difference between their situa- 
tion and purs. Should we by granting 
their petitions for self-taxation (even sup- 
posing they had no absolute right to de- 
mand it) I say, should we by grantmg 
their petitions have become slaves? Cer- 
tainly not; but if we enforce on them 
what they think we have no right to en- 
force, they become slaves (tn their own 
opinions at least) most perfectly, which, 
to liberal minds, is worse than death. 

Sir, Iam not one of those who blame 
ministers for want of success in this war. 
Every one knows that the wisest and the 
best of men may have not only ill-success 
repeatedly, but a long and constant sertes 
of it; had they justice, humanity, or ge- 
nerosity on their side, I should wish them 
every good event that could befall them. | 
Sir, Iam sure I have no personal dislike 
to any of the gentlemen who are supposed 
to have the conduct of public affairs. I 
am hardly known eveo by sight to any of 
them. I believe some of them to be men 
of very respectable and amiable characters 
in private life; but however conscious they 
may be of having acted in public matters 
to the best of their abilities, Lown, I] ain 
sad Yai at their consummite confidence 
m holding the reins of government after 
such a continuance of unprosperous gui- 
dance. Sir, I protest I am most totally 
disinterested, I mean as a private man, in 
the establishment of a ministry. Whoever 
may be in power will be unselicited by me 
for places and emoluments. Sir, I thank 


and repeatedly refused to do so at the pro- | God for giving me a disposition to be per- 
per times, and now more insolently and | fectly satisfied with a comfortable compe- 
most absurdly offer it when we ought to: tency, and I shall endeavour to educate 
know that thev cunnot agree with us with- my family in the same principles of mode- 
out the basest treachery to that powerful ‘ration. Wael so unhappy as to be neces- 


nation which has been the first to enter 
into alliance with them. I say farther, 
Sir, that this country has by its oppressive 


t 


sitous, I perhaps should yield to temptation 
as easily as any one; but this I am sure 
of, that the last act of meanness I would 


and ¢yrannical proceedings forfeited its | be guiliy of to repair a broken fortune, 
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should be to prostitute myself to venality 
within these walls. Sir, I should as soon 
think of lurking in the avenues of the 
House as a petty pilferer, as I would bar- 
ter the interests of the public or my con- 
stituents for any thing a minister could 
grant me, or for any private advantage or 
emolument whatever. Ambition, Sir, as 
the word is generally understood, is entire- 
ly out of my line of life; but, Sir, I own I 
have an ambition, and of which I am not 
ashamed; it is to be an honest, indepen- 
dent, useful member of parliament ; and I 
solemnly protest, 1 had rather deserve that 
character and should be more proud of it 
than of any post of honour or profit the 
King has to give. If I may be allowed, 
Sir, to adopt a French military expression, 
I think we, as members of. the British 
senate, want what they call Pesprit de 
3 we have not that noble enthusiasm 
which should animate the representatives 
of the majesty of the people. Indeed, Sir, 
it is not to be wondered at that we should 
want that enthusiasm, if we consider the 
manner in which most of us are chosen 
mto this assembly by every sort of undue 
influence, and with very little or no perso- 
nal acquaintance with our constituents. 
But, Sir, a min in these days, who should 
rofess that he seeks no private advantage 
sitting io parliament, would be cen- 
sured as a hypocrite, or laughed at as a 
fool: be that as it may, Sir, I had rather 
have the eellegroundel approbation of my 
own mind, than the false applause of the 
whole world beside. 

To return, Sir, to the question: can it 
be nnagined that the Americans will ever 
make any reasonable terms with us, whilst 
our affairs are conducted by those who 
have heaped such wrongs upon their heads 
and who still avow those wrongs in spite 
of conviction and all the losses and diffi- 
culties they have met with? I find, Sir, 
another solemn fast proclaimed, and a form 
of prayer enjoined for the success of our 
arms. I wish to know, Sir, what pains or 

alties I may be subject to on disobe- 

ience to this proclumation, for disobey it 
I certamly shall, as a proclamation is not 
the law of the land? If government dares 
to enforce tt, let it be enforced—if not, the 
Proclamation itself is ridiculous and con- 
temptible. Sir, I would as soon worship 
the devil as pray to an All-righteous Being 
for success to oppression. That great 
Being has so far baffled all our attempts, 
and [ trust will continue to frustrate them, 


80 long as we Wage war in iniquity, and 
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are deaf to the calls of policy, humanity, 
and justice. As Ihave the highest respect 
for true religion, I condemn from my soul 
those, who under pretence of supporting 
government, join in proceedings diemeat 
cally opposite to the spirit of Christianity, — 
which, so far from authorising violence 
and wrong, constantly enjoins patience, 
long suffering and forbearance. I cannot 
imagine in what part of the New Testa- 
ment many of our learned prelates have 
found out that it is recommended to carry 
fire, sword, and devastation amongst our 
fellow creatures, even supposing we had 
every pretence of right on our side. I 
have always thought that Christians should 
rather gain men by persuasion and mildness, 
than by violence of any kind. But an ig- 
norant layman must not presume to decide 
upon matters within the jurisdiction of the 
independent, disinterested, and self-deny- 
ing bench of bishops, who are totally free 
from all worldly-mindedness, and have no- 
thing in view but the peace and happiness 
of mankind, and the advancement of Chris- 
‘ tianity in all its gentleness and simplicity. 
Sir, there are some few of: that bench 
whom I highly revere for their love of a 
free constitution and a general toleration. - 
Sir, I wish not to give offence to any man 
or set of men. I mean nothing personal, 
but speak my real sentiments, with a hearty 
wish that corruption and undue influence 
of every sort may be driven from our go- 
vernment; that all honest men may unite 
in promoting the public welfare, and m 
disclaiming the virulence of party heats 
and illiberal animosities. For my own 
part, Sir, however warmly J may express 
a heg on this occasion, those gentlemen 
who are present, to whom I have the 
honour to be known, will do me the 
| justice to believe that in private life 
I am not inclined to be censorious. I 
love to praise rather than to blame, and 
I am sure, in this respectable assembly, 
I should particularly avoid falling into 
indiscreet and groundless abuse. Sir, it 
may be said, that I have constantly voted 
in opposition with a most punctual con- 
formity. It is perfectly true, and I hope 
I shall continue to do so as long as any 
measure tending, however indirectly, to 
this American war isto be promoted; but 
I can say with the greatest truth, that was 
even this administration engaged in any 
worthy scheme of public benefit, I should 
lend them my feeble assistance with more 
pleasure than I can possibly find in vainly 
attempting to prevent, with a respectable, 
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though not numerous minority, their per- 
nicious plans.- Sir, as I said before, I 
disclaim taking any delight in hearing the 
ministers and their measures condemned, 
however they may deserve it, and however 
necessary it may be. Indeed, Sir, could 
I have any satisfaction in the idea of their 
feeling it and mending in consequence, it 
might besome consolation ; but whatever 
sensibility they may have had originally, I 
think they must long ere this have be- 
come pertectly callous. I, Sir, therefore 
wish that many gentlemen near me would 
not waste that eloquence they so much 
excel in, on those who are not capable of 
- being affected by it, but leave thei to the 
just condemnation of their own minds, 
and the contempt and detestation of an 
injured public. Sir, I have thought it 
right to say thus much to disburthen my 
mind and in justification of my parliamen- 
tary conduct. Though not a very young 
man, I have had but few years experience 
in national business. This, joined to the 
sense of my slender talents, to compensate 
for the want of that experience, has often 
kept me silent when I have heartily 
wished for abilities openly to express what 
has passed within me. Iam sure, Sir, the 
attempt I have now made has cost me very 
dear, for I can never rise in this House 
without the greatest awe, notwithstanding 
. the generous allowance which is constantly 
made to those who have the same plea for 
it with myself. If I have said any thin 
indiscreetly or unwarrantably, I shall hope 
for pardon, and that it will be imputed 
rather to a want of judgment than of 
upright intention and the warmest zeal 
to perform my duty. I abhor seditious, 
riotous proceedings, and wish to be zea- 
Jously loyal to the constitution on the one 
hand, but on the other, I should be both 
sorry and ashamed tamely to acquiesce in 
a paticnt submission to destructive mea- 
sures. I wish to live quietly under a free 
government, as established by our excel- 
lent constitution; but I would wish that 
government always to consist of a prince 
delighting more in a just and well-ground- 
ed popularity than in unlimited power ; of 
peers loving independence and the ap- 
plause of their country better than lucra- 
tive places and court servility; and of a 
‘House of Commons freely chosen and 
composed of true and zealous patriots. 
‘Sir, I'am persuaded that all these bless- 
ings are not to be enjoyed by us till some 
great reform can be made in the exorbi- 
tant fees, perquisites, and salaries of cer- 
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tain offices. I, Sir, know verv little of 
the value of places, but it seems to be 
universally allowed that there are many 
employments, and some sinecures, to 
which such profits are annexed as are out 
of all proportion to the duty or dignity of 
thenr. Sir, 1 shall be much obliged to 
any gentleman who will set me right if [ 
advance any thing erroneously; but I 
have heard that an auditor of the exche- 
quer, a paymaster of the forces, a trea- 
surer of the navy, and some others, have 
such opportunities of making immense 
fortunes, that as long as there are men in 
the world, who estimate happiness in pro- 
portion to wealth, so long must such offi- 
ces be temptations too strong for persons 
of common virtue to resist. I hope some 
gentleman of weight and abilities, equal 
to such a task, will take these matters into 
consideration, and that they will find all 
the support and encouragement that such 
an undertaking would deserve. I also 
hope, that if there should be any new ar- 
rangement of a ministry, that the greatest 
attention will be given to the characters 
of those who are to compose it, as well as 
to their abilities, for I need not inform 
this House, that great abilities if employed 
to wicked purposes may be infinitely more 
detrimental to the public, than any want 
of capacity whatever. Ifgentlemen really 
think that this country is in that melan- 
choly situation so much complained of, 
the greatest exertions should be made by 
every rank of persons and in every de- 
partment of the state, to reform all abuses, 
private and public, and to restore us to 
prosperity, dignity and virtue. 

The Report was agreed to; and the 
Bill was afterwards passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Contrac- 
tors’ Bill.) Feb. 12. Sir P. J. Clerke 
moved, ‘“ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for restraining any person, being @ 
member of the House of Commons, from 
being concerned himself, or any person in 
trust for him, in any contract made by the 
commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, 
the commissioners of the Navy, the board 
of Ordnance, or by any other person or 
persons for the public service, unless the 
said contract shall be made at a public 
bidding.” He declared his intention was 
to preserve the independency of the House, 
as the only means of preserving our excel- 
lent constitution. He complained of the 
influence of contractors on elections, from 
the power they had of making promises af 
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provision for voters in subaltern depart- 
ments under them; he remonstrated against 
the power of a firat lord of the Treasury, 
who at a time when the nation was ex- 
hausted with taxes, and borrowing money 
on the most disadvantageous terms, could 
bestow 30 or 40,000/. on a favourite con- 
tractor; and if 40, why not 80,000/. He 
mentioned a variety of abuses in the con- 
tracts for serving the army in America, 
particularly one with respect to hay ; and 
complained of the manner of disposing of 
a late contract offered by advertisement 
tothe lowest bidder, that is, the person 
who should offer to serve government on 
the cheapest terms: yet, the proposals 
sent to the Treasury had been opened 
there, and so managed during a whole 
week before any answer could be obtained 
by the several proposers, that it was evi- 
dent it was meant from the beginning to 
give it, as all other things had been given, 
to North Britons; a Simon Fraser had the 
contract, and because the rum contract 
was not sufficient, Mess. Muir and Atkin- 
son had a part of it. 

Lord North said the proposals all came 
to the Treasury, sealed up in consequence 
of the advertisement; that they were all 
opened together, and given to the clerks 
to make calculations, and to point out who 
offered the cheapest terms upon the whole. 
It was found that Mr. Fraser’s were the 
lowest, and therefore, according to the 
terms of the advertisement, his proposals 
were accepted; and he gave undeniable 
security. Sir Lawrence Dundas was one; 
the Treasury knew of no fraud; if there 
was any, and the hon. member could pro- 
duce evidence of the fact, the Treasury 
board would thank him for the informa- 
tion; if any clerk was guilty of any col- 
lusion, he would be severely punished. 
As to abuses in the execution of the con- 
tracts, he could only say the Treasury was 
always ready to hear complaints, and to 
prosecute contractors, if they were well 
founded. His lordship was against the 
motion, because such a Bill would throw 
government entirely into the hands of sel- 
fsh men, by obliging them in all cases to 
submit to advertising, and the public would 
be worse served. 

Sir P. J. Clerke still adhered to his 
point, that the disposal of the contract to 

t. Fraser was collusively managed by 
the clerks of the Treasury, though it might 
have been too trifling a concern for his 
lordship to look into minutely. 

Mr. Alderman Harley said, he had 
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had millions of the public money passed. 
through his hands, in consequence of his 
contract with government; and when-a 
committee had been appointed last year 
to inquire into the expenditure of the 
public money, he had brought his accounts 
made up to the time, and there they were 
now lying on the table; and though many 
insinuations had been thrown out against 
him, yet these accounts had never yet 
been examined; it would not take the 
committee two days; and till it was seen 
if he had defrauded the public in his con- 
duct, he thought it was condemning him, 
or any man, unheard, ‘to deprive him of 
his seat in parliament, merely because he 
served government in the way of his pro- 
fession. One merchant might import 
large quantities of hemp, another of iron 
or naval stores ; to whom were they to sell 
them, but to government ? and was a man 
to be deprived of the honour of a seat in 
parliament on that account? Numbers of 
persons he could point out, some in both 
Houses, who either by profession, mar- 
riave, or descent, were concerned in some 
branches of commerce, which would sub- 
ject them to the exclusion intended by 
this motion, for what were they but con- 
tractors? Some had gunpowder mills, 
others iron works, others cannon founde- 
ties; nay, the gentlemen whose estates 
were covered with oaks, felled them and 
sold them to tie navy; the others sold 
their articles to the office of ordnance; 
and in this light he made them all appcar 
to be contractors. As to influence at 
elections, the promises of titles and ho- 
nous tempting men’s ambition, was as 
much to be dreaded as any other. He 
concluded by saying, as the hon. gentle- - 
man was an old sportsman and loved hunt- 
ing, he wished he had singled out a stouter 
deer from the herd of contractors, who 
might have offered him a good chace. 

Sir P. J. Clerie thought he could not 
have fixed upon a stouter than one who 
had made 37,000/. in one year, by one 
contract. | 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 


Sir P. J. Clerke - « 

YEAS Sir G. Yonge - + - ‘ 158 
Sir Henry Hoghiton - 

Noes a Robinson “. > 3 ‘ 143 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
The Bill was shortly after brought in, and 
read a first and second time. 
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March 11. On the motion for going 
into a committee on the said Bill, 

Mr. Onslow was against the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair. He did not doubt the 
hon. gentleman, who brought in the Bill, 
meant it for the good of his country; but 
in his opinion, it would produce worse evils 
than those it intended to remedy. It 
would force the minister to put up all con- 
tracts to public auction; disappointments, 
frauds and failures would be the conse- 
quence. And in parliament, instead of 
respectable merchants, instead of the fair 
contractors with government, you would 
have their substitutes, and the very name 
of proxies be detested. Besides, he 
thought it an encroachment on the privi- 
leges of the electors, that the House 
should determine they should not chuse 
merchants »r men in trade to represent 
them, because possibly they might sell 
their merchandize to government. This 
would be an alarming innovation. 

Sir J. Guodricke observed, that the Bill 
proposed an innovation in the constitution, 
and narrowed the elective powers of the 
people; that therefore, it ought to be sup- 
ported on very clear and solid grounds; 
that no such grounds had been alleged, 
that the principle of the Bill went to the 
exclusion of all persons in lucrative em- 
ployments, and of all officers in the army 
and navy; and that no arguments had 
been alleged, no evidence adduced for the 
excluding contractors from the House, 
more than any of the above persons. He 
observed further, that the provisions of 
the Bill were so vague as to render it quite 
nugatory ; that the unavoidable indefinite 
nature and circumstances of contracts, and 
of what is called public bidding, not in the 
least restrained by this Bill, would after its 
passing into a law, still allow corrupting 
Ministers. to have as many effectual con- 
tractors in the House as they have at pre- 
sent, and probably with more detriment to 
the public interests. He endeavoured to 
shew, that contracts could not by law be 
insured to the lowest bidder, without im- 
minent prejudice to the public service ; 
and that, if this Bill really had effect, the 
mercantile interest would be improperly 
discouraged, from a place and influence in 
the House of Commons, because their seat 
would interfere with the pursuit of an ho- 
nourable and profitable branch of their 
business ; to wit, the acceptance of con- 
tracts, offered to them by government. 

Sir William Wake thanked the framer 
of the Bill, for his steady perseverance in 
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so good a cause. He said, there were 
merchants enough out of the House, and 
the Bill did not preclude the ministry from 
contracting with them; but he could net 
help being of opinion, that the temptation 
of a profitable contract of 20 or 30,000/. 
was too much, and might influence men ta 
vote contrary to their real sentiments and 
to the interest of their country. 

Sir Thomas Frankland id; it was well 
known, that profit and loss was the mer- 
chant’s God and devil ; and if gain had an 
influence out of the House with men in 
trade, why not within it? He told a droll 
story of a man addressing a letter to him. 
He thought he was mistaken; but u 
seeing him, he said, No, Sir, I find you 
have great parliamentary interest, and [ 
wish you would get me into parliament. 
And pray, said sir Thomas, what are you? 
A corn-factor! And I suppose when in 
parliament you would get a good contract 
—I should be obliged to you, Sir. He 
told him he would have nothing to do with 
him ; and afterwards he went down inta 
Yorkshire, to oppose some of the York- 
shire members, and for this he got two va- 
luable contracts. 

Mr. James Luttrell said, he hoped he 
should not be single in a division upon this 
business, as he had been upon the last; 
but he should never be ashamed of stand- 
ing alone in a good cause. For his own 
part, he saw a dangerous ministerial infly- 
ence arising from contractors being mem- 
bers of parliament, and thought it strictly 
Constitutional to oppose it. He consider- 
ed the post of secretary of state for. the 
colonies at this time, as no other than a 
contract of emoluments and high honours, 
destructive of the independency of parlia- 
ment. He considered them all as perni- 
cious to the very existence of the consti- 
tution, and he had seen the effects of their 
having seats in that House. Would that 
man, said he, who has a contract for car- 
touch boxes, vote for the conclusion of the 
war ; or he who supplies the army with 
checse and sour crout? It could not be 
expected that those who fed on the conti- 
nuance of the war, would vote for its con- 
clusion. 

Sir George Wombwell objected to this 
conclusion, and said it might as well be 
declared, that officers whose road to pre- 
ferment and honour lay in the field of war, 
would not vote for peace. He spoke of the 
danger of little men buying the contracts, 
and the misfortunes that would arise from 
adventurers executing the business badly. 

e 
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Mr. For rose chiefly to observe on the 
remark, that it was a personal attack, on 
those who now hold contracts. For his 

he did not see it in that light: but if 
the gentlemen in that situation present 
considered it as such, they should have 
retired, as lord George Germain had sone 
on the former question respecting him. 
He maintained, that if the new created 
office was not within the spirit of the Act 
of queen Anne, the contractors were ; for 
persons holding great emoluments from 
government were within the clause. The 
parliamentary effect of contracting was 
two-fold, and both the action and the re- 
action tended to destroy the independence 
ofthe House. He then stated the mutual 
obligation between the contractors and 
the minister. The minister, in the first 
place, said to the contractor, “ I give you 
a good contract, on condition that you 
give me a good vote ;” and in the second 
place, the contractor re-acts upon the mi- 
nister, “I have given you a good vote, 
give me a good contract; I voted for you 
the other night, in direct cantradiction to 
my senses; I voted, that we had 42 ships 
ready for sea, when we had but six; and, 
I voted that the French fleet did not con- 
tist of $2 ships, when admiral Keppel had 
but 20; though both the facts lay upon 
the table. I have voted all this to do you 
service, and I expect you will not hesitate 
to give me agood thing; therefore, you 
must not quarrel with me for two-pence a 
gallon on rum, or a farthing on a loaf of 
bread.” And says the minister to another, 
“You know I gave you an advantageous 
contract, worth to you 20,000/. therefore, 
I must have a sure vote in you.” Here 
was the worst of all ties, a double influ- 
ence, a reciprocity, which this Bill was 
intended to remedy. But perhaps the in- 
significant advantage of 75 per cent. is no- 
thing in the consideration of a huddling 
Treasury board, who had currency and 
werling always at their elbow. 
The question being put, That the 
Speaker do now leave the chair; the 
ouse divided : 


‘a ee 

r. omas Townshend 

Yeas Mr. Grenville ----- G12 
x Sir John Irwin - - - - - 165 


Mr. Robinson 

Soit passed in the negative. 
Lord ‘North then moved, “ That this 
Howe will, upon this day four months, 


resolve itself into a committee upon the 


tid Bill:?? which was agreed to. 
[VOL. XX. } 


Admiral Keppe 
Barré rose, and ina feeling, pathetic man- 
ner addressed the House, hoping he should 
be permitted to read the paper which he 
then held in his hand. He then read the 
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The Thanks of the Commons given to 
*] Feb. 12. Colonel 


® « The event, as Well as the circumstances 


of the trial of admiral Keppel, are too well 
and too generally known to render our enter 
ing into any 
It will suffice to observe, that the court-martial, 
after a long sitting of-thirty days upon actual 
business, and a patient hearing and investiga- 
tion of the almost endless detail of evidence 
which it naturally afforded on both sides, at 
leneth acquitted 
laid against him, in the fullest, clearest, and to 
him nist honourable terms ; 
that he had behaved as became 
brave, and experienced officer. 

‘the same time considering themselves as a 
court of military honour, as well as of criminal 
jurisdiction, they marked the conduct of his 
accuser, in the body of the sentence, with the 
strong and severe condemnation, ‘ that the 
‘charge was malicious and iN-founded.’ It 
was supposed to be upon the same principle 
that the court did not close the trial, and im-~ | 
mediately proceed to sentence as soon as the 
prosecutor's evidence Was finished ; it appear- 
ing then evidently, that the admiral must have 
been fully acquitted upon the very testimony 
which was intended to operate. ayainst him. 
But it was geverally thought, 
deemed it a reparation due to the admiral to 
hear the evidence ia his favour; 
world should be acquainted with that un paral 
leled weight of testimony (to 
nour, and character, which was afterwards 
given by so great a number of distinguished, 
brave, and experienced officers. 
of the president of the court-martial, upon re- 
storing his sword to the admiral, was no less 
flattering to the latter than the sentence was 


detail of the subject necessary. 


ihe admiral of every charge 


farther declaring 
a judicious, 
And that at 


that the court 
and that the 


bis conduct, hos 


The Address 


honourable. 

“ The general, public, and unusual rejoic< 
ings, which took place-in such various and ree 
mote parts of the kingdom upoa this occasion, 
seemed to affurd a strong presumption, that 
the people in general considered this business 
to be at least as much a public as a private 
concern; and indeed the whole manner 0 
celebrating this event seemed rather as if it 
had becn a great national deliverance than that 
merely of an individual. The rejoicings and 
‘uroinations in the cities of London and West- 
minster were of such a magnitude as has 
scarcely been exceeded upon any public occa- 
sion whatever. The excesses cominitted by 
the populace in the latter, which were directed 
against the houses or persons of those whose 
supposed share in this transaction had drawn 
on them the odium of the multitude, were in- 


deed furious, anid had a tendency to shock and 


disgust many of those who partook the most 
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sentence of the court-martial on the ho- 
nourable acquittal of admiral Keppel, and 
the short speech of the President on re- 
storing his swordto him. Here‘he paused, 
and then said, I will not add a word more, 
but shall present this paper for the appro- 
bation of the House, being assured of their 
general concurrence. He then handed to 
the chair the following motion: ‘ That 
the Thanks of this House be given to the 
hon. admiral Augustus Keppel, for his 
distinguished courage, conduet, and abi- 
lity, in defending this kingdom in the 
course of the last summer, effectually pro- 
tecting its trade, and more particularly 
for his having gloriously upheld the honour 
of the British flag on the 27th and 28th of 
July last.” 

Sir G. Savile rose to second the motion, 
from the fear in the general struggle of so 
full a House, who should be foremost to 
express their sense of the admiral’s meri- 
- torious conduct, he should be deprived of 
that honour. 

The motion was carried, with only one 
_ dissenting voice. 


Feb. 18. Admiral Keppel came to the 
House of Commons, amidst the plaudits 
of the people, who followed him to the 
very door. When he had taken his seat, 

The Speaker gave him the Thanks of 
the House as follows: 

‘¢ Admiral Keppel; This House have 
done you the distinguished honour of or- 
dering their thanks to be given to you, 
an honour never conferred but upon ex- 
traordinary merit; which thanks it is my 
duty to communicate to you in your place. 

‘¢ After having sat a es in this chair, 
I hope it is unnecessary to declare, that I 
have been always happy to obey the orders 
of the House; and hace now a particular 
satisfaction in that obedience. Indeed, 
every generous mind must feel satisfaction, 
when the day of honourable acquittal suc- 
ceeds to the day of severe trial; and this 
pleasure was, i believe, never more ge- 
neral, nor more sincere, than upon the 
present occasion. 

* You, Sir, was called by your so- 
vereign, with the approbation of all de- 


SS eee eee see nee ae 
heartily in the general joy. Even the iron 
gates and pallisades of the Admiralty were not 
sufficient to preserve that ‘building from re- 
ceiving strong marks of the popular indigna- 
tion ; nor were some of the great officers of 
state free from sufficient cause of alarm, until 
the troops were brought forward to their pro- 
tection.” Annual Register. 
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scriptions of men, particularly those of 
your own B piven. to a station of the 
utmost difficulty, and of the highest im- 
portance. The safety of this country, and 
the honour of the British flag, were trusted 
in your hands, when the enemy was ex- 
pected upon our coast; and, notwith- 
standing the most able discharge of this 
great and momentous trust, you was ac- 
cused of misconduct and neglect of duty. 
But, after a very long and full investiga- 
tion, by men in every respect the best 
qualified to judge, that charge appeared 
; to be ill-grounded and malicious; and 
your judges have unanimously and honour- 
ably acquitted you; and have further add- 
ed, that your conduct on the 27th and 
28th days of July last was that of a judi- 
cious, bee: and experienced officer. 
Surely then it cannot be matter of sur- 
prize, that extraordinary marks of respect 
and esteem are shewn to such a character. 
We now know, with certainty, that our 
confidence in you was not misplaced ; and 
we entertain a well-grounded hope that 
there still remain among the naval officers 
talents and abilities fully equal to this dan- 
gerous crisis. 

‘¢ Amidst this general jay, I cannot help 
repeating thie nue pleasure which I feel 
in giving you tue thanks of this House, 
which I now do, for your distinguished 
courage, conduct, and ability, in defend- 
ing this kingdom in the course of the last 
summer, effectually protecting its trade, 
and more particularly for your having 
jain upheld the honour of the British 

ag on the 27th and 28th of July last.”® 


Upon which, Admiral Keppel said, 


« Mr. Speaker ; 

“¢ It is impossible, by any expressions I 
can use, to do justice to my feelings of 
gratitude to the House, for the honour 
they have done me by their approbation of 
my conduct. 

«© The good opinion of my fellow-citi- 
zens, expressed by the representatives of 
the nation, cannot but be received by me 
as a most acceptable addition to the satis- 
faction I felt in the recent sentence, to 
which you have been pleased to allude, of 
a court-martial; the result of a full and 
deliberate inquiry, expressive of their sen- 
timents of the subject referred to their 
examination, in terms equally honourable 
to themselves, and to me. 

‘‘ The pleasure I feel at this moment is 
not a little heightened by the unavoidable 
recollection of the very different emotions 
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1 felt when I was last in this House, and 
in this place. 

‘‘ ] should be guilty of great injustice, 
if, on an occasion like the present, I neg- 
lected to inform this House, that my efforts 
for the public service, in the instances in 
which the House has been pleased te dis- 
tinguish them, were most zealously se- 
conded by many as gallant and able offi- 
cers as the navy of England ever pro- 
duced ; to whose attention and spirit, next 
to the Divine Providence, the success of 
these efforts ought to be in a great mea- 
sure ascribed. 

* I cannot sit down without returning 
to you, Sir, personally, my particular 
thanks, for the very, ‘very obliging terms 
in which you have executed the com- 
mands of the House.’? 


The Thanks of the Lords given to Ad- 
miral Keppel.) Feb. 16. The Marquis 
of Rockingham moved, ‘‘ That the copy 
of the charge exhibited by vice admiral 
pir Hugh Palliser against the hon. admiral 
Augustus Keppel, on which the said ad- 
miral has been tried by a court-martial ; 
and also of the sentence of the said court 
thereon, might be read.” And the same 
being read accordingly, the noble marquis 
introduced his motion with a few prefatory 
observations on the eminent deserts of the 
admiral, whom he was proud to call his 
hon. friend; on the cruel treatment he 
had received from administration, and the 
means that had been devised to rob him 
of his life, or, which to him would appear 
infinitely more terrible, to disrobe him of 
his honour and his professional reputation. 
His lordship descanted on the nature of 
the charge, the time of bringing it forward, 
the particular circumstances which brought 
it into existence, which was a principle of 
self-impunity and recrimination in the ac- 
cuser, and of malevolence, envy, and per- 
secution, in those who had the power, but 
not the will, to put a stop to such a scene 
of cruelty and injustice, in the first stage. 
He presumed, that after hearing the con- 
tents of the papers which had now been 
read, there would be very little occasion 
to have recourse to any other proofs of the 
propriety of the motion he was about to 
make. A motion to return the thanks of 
that House to the gallant admiral for his 
very meritorieus services. Even his se- 
Cret enemies, if any such were present, 
would find themselves so peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, as to contradict their inward 
feelings and secret wishes, on the present 
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occasion. Being on his legs, however, he 
could not omit the opportunity he had of 
his_ testifying his sentiments, respectin 
that great naval officer, whom he esteemed 
to be the pride and ornament of his coun- 
try; of consummate skill and experience 
in his profession, and one of its best bul- 
warks in the hour of danger. He could 
not help observing, that there were many 
very suspicious circumstances attending 
the fate of this great man, from the very 
day of battle, until the instant he was 
brought to trial. He was then in the 
country, and occasionally moved to seve- 
ral parts of it, and he could not but ob- 
serve, that no sooner had the account of 
the engagement reached the public know- 
ledge, than reports, pretended facts, anec- 
dotes, and remarks on the admiral’s con- 
duct, began to be disseminated to his dis-- 
advantage. He knew the zeal, the ar- 
dour, the ability, of Mr. Keppel, too well 
to permit those reports to make the least 
impression on his mind. As certain pe- 
riods advanced, he was more and more 
convinced, that those misrepresenta- 
tions originated all from the same quarter ; 
yet when the charges came forward in the 
formidable shape they did, he confessed, 
he was staggered; and though he never 
doubted of the admiral’s zeal, courage and 
ability, as a seaman, he confessed he re- 
tained some doubts, whether from his libe- 
rality of spirit, and consciousness of hav- 
ing acted as an honest man, and perform- 
ed his duty, he had not administered a 
pretence to his enemies to effect his dis- 
grace. It was this particularly which 
called him down to Portsmouth, to be pre- 
sent at the trial. There he stayed the 
greatest part of the time; and his at- 
tendance at Portsmouth led him to bes 
witness of the exemplary conduct of the 
court-martial; a conduct which must do 
the gentlemen who composed it eternal 
honour, in the fhe of every noble lord 
present. He wished to avoid particulars ; 
but only consider, for an instant, their pa- 
tience and forbearance. To sit to hear 
out a cause, to the very last stage, which 
the evidence in no part, on the side of the 
prosecution, was able to support. But 
that was not all; when even these forms 
were gone through, what further task did 
the court impose on itself? Not the bare 
acquittal, as a matter of course on the evi- 
dence brought to support the prosecution. 
No; though a court of justice, they went 
a step farther; they acted as a court of 
honour. They admitted the admiral ta 
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his defence, when no defence was neces- 
sary, except in the full maintenance of his 
honour. They sat scveral days, only to 
hear so many fresh evidences of his skill, 
valour, and conduct; and the result of the 
whole was, that frum the malice of his 
enemies, Mr, Keppel arrived to an honour 
which nu other professional man ever ex- 
perienced, were his victories or services 
ever so transcendently meritorious. The 
most able, disinterested, and gallant set of 
officers, that ever did honour to any 
country, seemed to vie with each other 
which should be most loud, in bestowing 
the highest, the most deserved, and best 
earned encomiums on his good conduct, 
bravery, and unrivalled judgment, The 
marquis then moved, “ ‘That the thanks of 
ship House be given to the hon. admiral 
Augustus Keppel, for his distinguished 
courage, conduct and ability, in defending 
this kingdom, in the course of the last 
summer, effectually protecting its trade, 
as far as his command extended; and 
more [da loacaede! for his having gloriously 
upheld the honour of the British flag on 
the 27th and 28th days of July last.” 

The motion was seconded by the duke 
of Bolton, and agreed to nem. con. 


The Thanks of their lordships being 
communicated to admiral Keppél, by the 
Lord Chancellor, the admiral returned the 
following Answer: ® 


«© My Lord, 

‘¢ The very distinguished notice which 
the House of Lords has been pleased to 
take of my services in the course of the 
Jast summer, confers on me the highest 
honour; the advantages which their lord- 
ships have thought worthy of their thanks, 
are due to God's blessing, to the gallant 
behaviour of many great and able oflicers 
who served in the fleet, and to the bravery 
of the seamen, 

‘J can only say, that the warmest gra. 
titude for this great honour and favour 
wil] make me ever desirous of meriting it 
by the most strenuous endeavours to serve 
my country. 

‘‘T beg leave to return your lordship 
my best thanks for the flattering and po- 
lite manner in which you have been 
pleased to communicate tu me the resolu- 
tion of the House, I have the honour to 
be, &c. A. KEPPEL.” 

‘6 Audley-Square, Feb. 17,31779.” 
© To the right hon. lord Thurlow,” 
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the Trade and Commerge of Ireland.] 
Feb. 15. Lord Newhaven addressed the 
House in a very pathetic manner, in fa- 
vour of Ireland, Hepainted her distressed 
situation with much sensibility, and hoped 
gentlemen would consider the obligations 
this country were under, to take off those 
burthensome restrictions that lay upon her 
trade. He stated, that the imports for 
which Glasgow, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
the other seaport towns so loudly called, 
were not more than 9,000/. and a fraction 
in the’ favour, and for this sum they la- 
boured and stretched all their interest te 
distress that unhappy country. He gave 
as an instance of that distress, an account 
of a man, who, when his cattle had been 
seized to satisfy his landlord, had prayed 
for leave to bleed them, that his perishing 
family might subsist for some days longer 
on the blood. The export Bill granted 
in favour of Ireland last session, he said, 
would be of no avail, if parliament did not 
also grant them an import trade, since, if 
they could not take commodities in return 
at the West India markets, their trade 
would be nugatory. He therefore wished 
to bring in a Bill granting Ireland a free 
import trade from the West India islands. 
But in the mean time, and as a preparatory 
nieasure, he would move, That the 
House do form themselves into a commits 
tee of the whole House, to consider of the 
best means of granting Ireland an import 
trade. 

Sir Thomas Egerton objected to this 
motion, He said that the distresses of 
Britain were cqual to those of Ireland, and 
that in granting them favours we must not 
forget ourselves. ‘This was no time to 
create disturbances at home, by giving up 
the trade of the country, and he was sensi- 
ble that an import trade could not be 
granted to Ireland without awakening cla- 
mours of a very ajarming nature, The 
people did not even now sit easy under 
their misfortunes. Edinburgh had been, 
for some days, in the possession of a mob, 
London had been offended by one, and the 
whole people felt and loudly lamented their 
distresses. The county which he had the 
honour to represent, was in a very lamenta- 
ble situation with respect to trade, and he 
was sensible that if it was permitted to the 
Irish to import cotton, which was the staple 
manufacture of Manchester and its en- 
virons, the trade of the county would be 
totally annihilated. He therefore moved 
that the consideration of this business be 
postponed for six months, 
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Sir George Yonge seconded this motion, 
and was warm in his oppesition to the mo- 
tion of the noble lord. He said, he con- 
ceived it had been the sense of parlia- 
ment last year, that nothing more was to 
be granted to Ireland than was granted, 
and he thought they were very well satis- 
fied, at least the worthy gentleman who 
was their ambassador, sir Lucius O‘Brien, 
had expressed the utmost satistaction, and 
the greatest gratitude for what had been 
done. He declared, he wished to give 
every reasonable jndulgence to Ireland, 
and if a mode could be tound out to do so 
without injuring Britain, no man would be 
more happy or more earnest than himself in 
doing it. But this was no time, nor was 
the mode proposed the most eligible, for 
doing services to Ireland. He conceived 
the greatest part of her misfortunes arose, 
not from the restrictions of trade, but 
from the fault of her internal policy. So 
shameful a waste of their treasure in the 
support of pensioners and placemen, was 
the great source of their calamities, and 
before they came imploring the assistance 
of Britain, they should do all they could 
to extricate themselves. He would not 
dare to say what would be the conse- 
ee of going upon this business at 
this time. When we had nothing left to 
bestow, burdened with taxes, involved ina 
war, and sinking under every calamity, 
this was no time to throw away the little 
remnant we had left of trade and manu- 
facture. | | 

Lord North expressed his astonishment, 
that further relief should be asked for Ire- 
Jand, before time had been taken to ob- 
serve how far the indulgences granted had 
operated towards it. No one had a greater 
desire to serve Ireland than he had: but 
the commercial situation of this country 
was by no means to be thought able to 
give way in favour of the trade of that 
country, who had, it must be admitted, 
every indulgence granted to her last 
session that the circumstances of the 
times would allow of; and as for further 
privileges in trade, his lordship was clearly 
of opinion, they could not be granted 
without materially affecting the interest of 
this kingdom. 

Mr, Burke exploded the arguments 
against the motion, with keenness and sa- 
re. He wanted words to. express his 
amazement at the ostensible reasons given 
for the Opposition to the motion. It had 
been pronounced dangerous for us to con- 
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land. And what was the reason given 
against our relieving Ireland? Why, truly, 
that we ought to do nothing, because if we 
did grant her one thing, she might ask 
another. Such horrid reasoning’ was too 
gross to dwell upon! It was such narrow 
and illiberal policy as this that had lost us 
America for ever, and would in all proba» 
bility prove the destruction one day or 
another of the British empire. 

Mr. Stanley reprobated the idea of re- 
lieving Ireland, on account of our own dis- 
tresses, remarking that England ought to 
enjoy a more beneficial trade than Ireland, 
as the taxes she Pe were much higher, 
and the whole of the navy by which the 
latter was protected, entirely paid by the 
former. 

Lord Nugent supported the cause of 
Ireland. The distresses of the Irish, he 
affirmed, could not be suffered to go unre- 
lieved much longer, without endangering 
the safety of this country ; for however de- 
pressed it might be in itself, it was for our 
own interest to put the commerce of Ire- 
land upon a better footing. Upon the 
whole, a relief, and the most speedy one 
that could be given, was the only thing 
that could be done to prevent rebellion 
in Ireland. 3 

Lord Beauchamp was of the same opi- 
nion, and hinted that the Irish were so 
reduced, that they had not been able ta 
pay for the militia they were empowered 
to call out, remarking at the same time the 
independent companies that had been 
raised to the amount of 20,000 men, as a 
subject of enquiry highly worthy the atten» 
tion of the House. 

Sir Harry Hoghton, Mr, Grenville, 
and several other members, spoke on the 
same side. 

General Conway, lamenting that the 
question could not be granted in the man- 
ner it stood, and willing at the same time 
that something should be done for Ireland, 
moved, ‘* That this House will, upon the 
25th instant, resolve itself into a commits 
tee of the whole House, to take into cons 
sideration the several acts of parliament re- 
lating to the trade and commerce of 
Ireland.” : 

This motion brought on some little con- 
versation, when Mr. Bamber Gascoyne 
moved for the order of the day to be read, 
which being put, was agrecd to without a 
division, and the House adjourned. 


Debate in the Commons on Sir William 
Howe’s Motion for Papers relating to the 
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Conduct of the American War.| Feb.17.| Governor Johnstone said, as a member 
Sir William Howe said, that imputations | of parliament he hada right to express his 
had been thrown on himself and his bro- | opinion on the conduct of any person act- 
ther, for not terminating the American | ing in a great public trust. It wasin that 
war, last campaign; the very contrary of | light he had suid what were his sentiments 
which, he would venture to say, would , of the American war, and the commanders 
appear, when an inquiry was instituted. | employed there; and he must confess, 
or this purpose he had a motion to make ; ; thathe always had condemned the southern 
by which it would appear whether the fault | expedition, which he now understood to 
lay in the commanders of his Majesty’s | be a plan of the two commanders, and not 
fleets and armies, or in the ministers of | in consequence of any instruction from 
state. Whoever it was that deserved | home. his, indeed, was not his own 
censure, he hoped would meet with it. | judgment, but the opinion of officers very 
He should therefore move, * That there | high in the service, who were also ready 
be laid before this House, copies or ex- | to join with him in thinking, that the ar- 
tracts of all letters and correspondence ; maments sent out under lord and sir W. 
that passed between his Majesty’s secre- | Howe were adequate to all the purposes 
tary of state forthe American department | they were to effect. He hoped the in- 
aid sir William Howe, from the 2d of | quiry into it would be as full as it ought to 
August 1775 to the 16th of May 1778.’ | be, since the southern expedition was, in 
Lord Howe wished to retire from all: his opinion, the grand cause of the loss 
public men and public measures, but he ; of our northern army under general Bur- 
wished, at the same time, to do it with ho- | goyne, and every subsequent misfortune. 
nour. The King had been graciously | He should, therefore, as he had promised, 
pleased to honour his brother and himself | sccond the motion. But he was no ac- | 
with his royal approbation, but ministry | cuser: he stood up as a member of par- 
had withheld it from them. He there- | liament, and thought reproaches came 
fore hoped the House would be unani- | with a very ill grace, for his having occa- 
mously of opinion that an inquiry into the | sioned an inquiry, which those who made 
American war was necessary, in order to | them long ago thought highly expedient. 
shew whether it was the fault of the com- | Lord Howe hoped, as the governor did 
manders, or of administration, that it had | not censure the expedition to Philadel- 
not been closed. phia on his own opinion, but on the senti- 
Lord North professed great respect for | ments of many officers, when the proper 
_ the two commanders, and said, he was not | time arrived, he would produce those of- 
to be charged with any want in his duty to | ficers, when he doubted not he should 
them. Asto their conduct in the Ame- | owe a vindication of his conduct to the 
rican war, he had never censured it. He | good offices of his hon. friend. 
had never pronounced either the general | Mr. Foz said, he could by no means as- 
or the noble lord to blame in any part of | sent to the opinion, that the force under 
it; and as to giving them the approbation | the two commanders had been adequate to 
of administration, no opportunity had of- | the end in view. He must adopt the very 
fered for doing it, nor could he think the | opposite opinion, because the force had 
proposed inquiry at all necessary or ex- | been found inadequate. Indeed, ten times 
pedient; and though it met with his ac- | the force would have been equally so. It 
quiescence, it was not because it was | was the force of justice that resisted them, 
agreeable to him, but because it was agree- | and that was a force never to be subdued ; 
able to the hon. general and his noble | yes, there was a time when his hon. friend, 
brother. governor Johnstone) was pleased to 
Mr. Burke observed, that a confession | think so, and that England, when she 
had fallen from the noble lord of no little | went against America, fought against jus- 
value. He had admitted the two com- | tice. But he did not wonder at the at- 
manders had not been to blame, and that an | tempts that had been made to depreciate 
inquiry into the war was notat all necessary | the noble lord and his gallant brother. 
or expedient; now, if that really was the | Every commander was to be abused and 
case, namely, that an inquiry was not ne- | traduced. How was a man to get into 
cessary or expedient, there could then be | the esteem of administration? Why, he 
no blame at all to be traced. He hoped, | was to blacken the character of our com- 
however, that the papers called for would | manders, and he was sure to succeed. On 
be laid before the House, that justice | the other hand, let a man but speak well 
might be done, 
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of them, and he was sure to draw the 
enmity of ministry upon him. Hence sir 
W. Howe, and his noble brother, sir Guy 
Carlton, general Burgoyne, admiral Kep- 
pel, were the objects of ministerial malig- 
nity, and in proportion as they were writ- 
ten down, so was the person by whom it 
was done raised in the estimation of admi- 
nistration. Every attack upon them was 
made-for government. But the ministry 
had no desire to go into an inquiry of the 
American war. They had had enough of 
trials. The court-martial on admiral Kep- 
pel had given them a dose. They wanted 
no more inquiries. It had furnished them 
with a text on the conduct of their own 
commanders, and they were sick. Yes, 
they were sick of it to their souls; and 
while a general happiness had diffused it- 
self through all ranks, while people of all 
denominations were in a manner intoxi- 
cated with joy, felicitating one another at 
so glorious an event—propitious equally to 
the cause of virtue, and of our maritime 
glory, those treacherous, those pitiful mi- 
bisters were shut up in darkness brooding 
over their horrors of disappointment. 
They saw not the illuminations, but re- 
tired from the transports of the world. 
The portly building of the Admiralty wore 
a dismal aspect, sorrow hung about it. 
But the malice of administration was to 
check, if possible, the happiness felt on 
the occasion. An obsolete act of parlia- 
ment was therefore raked up, a clause re- 
torted to, to try capitally a young man 
found in the most alarming act of break- 
ing the windows of sir Hugh Palliser’s 
house. This act of parliament, so seldom 
heard of, and never but on the most ex- 
traordinary occasions, was to be used to 
the conviction of this young man to-mor- 
row morning, as he understood from very 
authority. Not for breaking win- 
ws—not for hurting sir Hugh Palliser’s 
house, much less demolishing it: but for 
being pleased at the acquittal of admiral 
Keppel. That was the crime for which 
he was to be hanged—that was the crime 
for which he had been prosecuted with so 
horrid  severity—and the very counsel 
he had retained for his trial taken away. 
In whatever point of view he considered 
this, horror and indignation suppressed 
awhile all power of reproach. No lan- 
guage could do justice to the infamy of 
the proceeding. When sir William Howe 
seat over the news of his having obtained 
a conquest (and sir William was then 
called a great and able general), no pains 
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were taken by administration to prevent 
illuminations. An action was brought in 
the court of King’s-bench by a quaker for 
a riot and breaking of his windows. The 
cause came before judge Willes. And 
how was it decided? The judge was of 
opinion that the act was to be justified by 
the occasion; it was thought strange that 
one man should be found to resist the ge- 
neral joy, and the jury were directed to 
find a verdict accordingly. If ministry 
would look into riots, let them go to Edin- 
burgh, where the mob had not only obliged 
government to tell them, that they will not 
only not pass the bill in favour of popery, 
but will not even suffer it to be brought in. 
Did the Attorney General proceed against 
Balf and Macquirk for the murder of Mr. 
Clarke at Brentford? And yet is a boy to 
be tried for his life, because he was heard 
to halloo for admiral Keppel, and in the 
tumult of his joy found to break a window 
or two! But why was it? Why, truly, the 
spirit of the people was to be depressed, 
and because the ministry failed in their 
designs to murder mine Kes el, the life 
of an unhappy youth was to be pitifully 
sacrificed to their resentment. 

Mr. Attorney General IVedderburn rose 
to vindicate administration from having 
any share in the prosecution against the 
rioters. He solemnly declared, that he 
had received instructions from no man; 
that he would receive instructions from no 
man; that he would not pursue the pro- 
secution merely to gratify any set of men; 
nor would he be forced to give it up from 
any consideration of fear or apprehension, 
though torrents of eloquence should be 
employed to shake him. A grand jury 
had found a bill against them; that he 
thought just ground for prosecution ; he 
would not say more, as he did not wish to 
anticipate the trial, or pre-judge the mate 
ter. He had not, as yet, received full in- 
formation of the business from the solici- 
tor of the Treasury; when he had, he 
would form his opinion of it; and if he 
should find sufficient matter against the 
rioters to justify a capital prosecution, 
nothing should prevent him, as first cri- 
minal lawyer for the crown, to pursue it. 
If, on the contrary, he should find the of- 
fence of a less criminal complexion, he 
would drop it; but in either case, he 
would solely act from his own judgment, 
unbiassed by respect for persons, unawed 
by clamour or opposition. The law, with 
which the hon. gentleman found so much 
fault, he had ever heard extolled as the 
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bulwark of the Protestant Succession ; it 
was framed at the accession of the pre- 
‘ sent family to the throne, when it was as 
dangerous to be a Whig as at present it 
was tobe a Papist in Glasgow or Fdin- 
burgh; and to that law might be ascribed 
the enjoyment of our peal liberties. 
He admitted that merely breaking win- 
dows was not a capital offence, but if 
breaking windows and forcing open doors 
were not to be punished, where was the 
security of our lives and properties? Ifa 
mob was to consist of masters of families, 
husbands, fathers, and house-keepers, he 
would pay some respect to them, because 
he did not dread the same fatal effects 
from the excess of their joy as from that 
of footmen, hair-dressers, and apprentices ; 
their heat would soon subside. In pu- 
nishing, he would pay no respect to per- 
sons; at least he would not seck for the 
weak and poor, and Ict the rich and power- 
ful escape ; he would let a score of ap- 
plate escape, if he could find out, and 
e would certainly search for them, people 
high in rank, who might have created the 
riot, by distributing money or other 
ways. 
Mr. Dunning acknowledged the pur- 
pores for which the law was framed to 
e such as the learned gentleman had re- 
presented them to be; but he could not 
think that the learned gentleman would 
suppose that a law made for securing the 
Protestant Succession, should be made 
use of to hang people for breaking of win- 
dows. It was not the law itself he dis- 
liked, but the application that was made 
of it. He requested the learned gentle- 
man would weigh well the matter before 
he should proceed to extremities. He 
aid some compliments to his understand- 
ing, but could not avoid observing, that 
it was rather singular that he did not get 
his information trom the solicitor of the 
Treasury before he had gone the lengths 
to which he had already proceeded. ; 
The Altorney General returned Mr. 
Dunning’s compliments, and assured him 
there was no opinion for which he had 
more respect than for his; but he ought 
to consider, that the law owed double pro- 
tection to a person obnoxious to the popu- 
lace; particularly when that person was 
to be tried by his country, and might be 
deprived, if unprotected, of the means of 
- asserting his innocence, if he is innocent, 
through the fury or enthusiasm of the 
people. 
Sir W. Meredith said, that no crown 


lawyer had proceeded against the rioters 
procured to stab the constitution at the 
Middlesex election, though murder had 
been committed. On the contrary, those 
who had taker up the matter, and followed 
the prosecution to as necessary a convic- 
tion as this country ever siw, were ever 
since looked upon as the enemies of go- 
vernment; yet when a young man, per- 
haps in the hour of rashness, had been de- 
tected in breaking a pane of glass in an 
uninhabited house, the Attorney General 
had been found to prosccute him for his 
life, and in so doing to make a merit in 
point of duty to his country. 

Mr. Burke acknowledged that every 
protection was due to an obnoxious per- 
son, but contended, at the same time, 
that the rioters had done no more than 
some of the first characters of the nation 
would have done. No one had been more 
extravagant in his joy, if any thing could 
be called extravagant on such occasion, 
than the great Jord Hawke was, when he 
heard of the sentence of acquittal; he 
deemed it a triumph and glory to his 
country, far transcending the most bril- 
liant victory he himself had ever gained. 
He ascribed the prosecution to malice, 
resentment, and every thing that was dis- 
honourable. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Mr. Wilkes’s Motion for exrpunging the 
Resolution respecting his Expulsion.] Feb. 
18. Mr. Wilkes moved, That the,entry in 
the Journals of the 17th of February 1769, 
of the proceedings of the House, upon the 
return of a knight of the shire to serve in 
parliament for the county of Middlesex, 
in the room of John Wilkes, esq. expelled 
this House, might be read. And the same 
being read accordingly; he moved ‘ That 
the Resolution of this House, on the 17th 
of February, 1769, ¢ That John Wilkes, 
‘ esq., having been, in this session of par- 
‘liament, expelled this House, was and is 
‘incapable of being electcd a member to 
‘ serve in this present parliament,” be ex- 
punged from the Journals of this House, 
as being subversive of the rights of the 
whole body of electors of this kingdom.”? 
‘Yhe House divided: For the motion, 122 ; 
Against it, 202. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion for the 
Dismissal of Sir Hugh Palliser from the 
Navy.] Feb. 19. Mr. Fox said, @ report 
was current, that sir Hugh Palliser had 
that morning resigned the lieatenancy of 
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marines and the’ government. of Scarbo- | ten to admiral Keppel a cold letter on his 


rough, he therefore desired to know, if | 


that report was true: because, if it was. 
true, he would be free to confess he did 
_pot-. know how to act. He had, indeed, 
come prepared with a motion on the sub- 
ject of that unfortunate gentleman, but he 
was not willing to press hard upon him in 
his present situation; he therefore would 
not move any thing till he should be in- 
formed. 

_ Lord North said, that he had that morn- 
ing received a letter from the first Jord of 
the Admiralty, acquainting him that sir 
Hugh Palliser had resigned the lieutenancy 
of marines, as also the government of 
Scarborough, and had vacated his seat in 
parliament. 

Mr. Fox said, that this fact partially 
altered his intention, but did not overthrow 
itentirely ; it was, he said, to him a matter 
of great disquiet, that his Majesty had not 
been advised by his ministers to dismiss 
sir Hugh Palliser; such a measure would 
have shewn, in some respect, a disappro- 
bation of his conduct, and would have dis- 
countenanced the suspicions that were 
awake in every breast, of the prosecution 
having been upheld by the ministry, and 
not been perhaps unfavourable to a person 
too respectable to be named : it would be 
impossible, he said, for any person to con- 
vince the people without doors, that ad- 
ministration were not the authors of the 
accusation against admiral Keppel, consi- 
dering how much circumstances of suspi+ 
cion rested against them: it was necessary, : 
he thought, for the honour of the King, | 
that the prosecutor should have been dis- | 
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acquittal, authorising him to hoist his flag 
again on board the Victory ;—who had let 
the prosecutor down ral ‘, permittin 

him first to give up the Admiralty, and 
eight days afterwards to resign two other 
employments, when it was suspected that 
a motion was to be made to strip him of 
them; and who, in short, had taken all 
possible pains to show, that they were his 
associates and friends. He wished not, 
he said, to persecute the unhappy gentle-. 
man; it was in kindness to him that he 
wished to make this motion, that no 
court-martial whatever might be held upon 
him, since no other purpose could be 
served by one than that of persecution. 
No court-martial could clear him of the 
charge of having made an ill-founded and 
malicious accusation ; and that charge, of 
itself, established as it was by the sentence 
of the late honourable independent court, 
entirely disqualified him from ever serving 
again. He said, that a court-martial 
might be appointed on him at his own re- 
quest, although he was dismissed from his 
rank of vice-admiral. We had an instance 
of it in the case of lord George Sackville. 
At the same time, he said, he would not 
press his motion, if he found it was disa- 
greeable to the House. The motion was, 
‘* That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, representing to his Majesty, 
that it appears to this House, from a sen-« 
tence of a court-martial, that sir Hugh 
Palliser, vice-admiral of the blue, has pre- 
ferred a malicious and ill-founded accusa- 
tion, of a capital nature, against his com- 
mander-in-chief; and therefore humbly 


missed from all his employments ; and with | requesting, that his Majesty, in considers 
that intention he had prepared a motion, ; ation of the honour of the British navy, 
after waiting a considerable time to see if, and in order to prevent those jealousies | 
ministers would have advised his Majesty | and animosities which must necessarily 


to have done this, for an address to his | 
Majesty, representing to him, that sir | 
Hugh Palliser had been proved, by the 
sentence of a court-martial, to have pre- | 
ferred an ill-founded and a maliciouscharge | 
against his commander ; and therefore such ; 
a person was very unfit to continue in any 
employment, civil* or military, under the 
crown; and praying him to dismiss him 
from all those he possessed. He said, the 
prosecutor had no more now than his rank 
of vice-admiral in the navy; but still he | 
thought it necessary, for the honour of the 
King, that some public mark of disapproba- 
tion should be shewn, to disarm the suspi- 
cions that were upon the conduct of the mi- 
histry—the ministry, who had barely writ- 
[VOL, XX.] ° 
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arise amongst his officers, whilst they are 
liable to be associated in service witha 
person judged guilty of a malicious and 
ill founded accusation, will be graciously 
Heat to remove the said sir Hugh Pal- 
iser from all his military employments.” 

Admiral Pigot said, that although his 
honoured friend, the admiral, had met with 
so distinguished an acquittal, much yet re- 
mained to be done for him. No disap- 
probation had been shewn to the prosecu- 
tor. But no court martial, he hoped, 
would be had upon the conduct of the vice- 
admiral, since the most honourable acquit- 
tal from a disobedience of orders, could 
not clear him from having brought an il- 
founded and malicious charge. 
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Lord Howe thought the conduct of sir 
Hugh had been such as to render it m- 
possible for him to be continued in the 
navy ; but if he was really to be tried by a 
court martial, he would not support the 
motion for an Address, though he did not 
think but that he was even then (should 
the request be complied: with,) equally 
liable to be tried. 

Mr. Morton thought any thing contain- 
ed in the proceedings on the table of the 
Jate court martial, besides the acquittal it- 
‘self, to be very irregular, and could not 
but consider it as extremely extraordinary, 
that, after sir Hugh had adopted a course 
of conduct for discharging himself from 
the imputations against him, the House 
would not let him pursue it. 

Mr. Hans Stanley thought it very hard 
that sir Hugh should be pronounced to 
have brought an ill-founded charge before 
he had been convicted of the crime. No 
blame, he said, could lie upon administra- 
‘tion, for the vice-admiral had declared 
‘that whatever he had done was his own 
act and deed, without the participation of 
a second person. He then went into a 
metaphysical definition of the word ‘ ma- 
lice,’ which, at length, he insisted was—a 
sudden impulse of the mind. 

Earl Nugent was of opinion, that it 
would be an act of extreme cruelty to re- 
move sir Hugh from -his situation as an 
-admiral, as his bravery had not been in the 
smallest degree impeached. 

Mr. Burke begged to say a few words 
-on the pretended injustice of pronouncing 
-gir Hugh to have brought an ill-founded 
and malicious charge, because the fact was 
unsupported by any copy of record, the 
absurdity of which being once admitted, 
would effectually overthrow the authority 
of the parliament, which had ever exer- 
cised a power of supposing whatever ‘was 
fit and reasonable for them to suppose. 
But the ministry were perfectly right in 
encouraging the doctrine ; for if they 
never could be impeached but upon a 
legal proof of their crimes, made out by 
the copy of some record, no minister, he 
would venture to say, would ever be im- 
peached. As to the idea that it would be 
cruel to address the King for the dismis- 
sion of sir Hugh, because he was to be 
tried bY a court martial, it was in his opi- 
nion, highly ridiculous, and he should 
think it very strange, if he was not at 
liberty to turn a servant out of his service, 
because he might happen to have a high. 
way robbery alleged against him. He then 
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adverted to the definition given by Mr, 
Stanley of malice, which he ever had 
thought to be evil prepense; and cone 
cluded, by observing, that the ministry 
ought to be aware how they ordered a 
court martial on sir Hugh, lest his blood 
should thereby be drawn upon their heads, 

Lord North said, it would have been 
very improper to have censured sir Hugh, 
as a court martial was to be had on his 
conduct. Indeed a trial could not be or- 
dered at his own request. It was unpre- 
cedented. But a trial there most un- 
doubtedly would be. With respect to the 
imputation thrown on administration, he 
assured the House, that sir Hugh never 
had consulted him. Indeed the charge 
was in itself ridiculous. Was it for the 
honour and interest of ministry ? 

Mr. Fox being offended at the manner 
the motion was opposed by the noble lord 
and the friends of administration, who, he 
said, not only maintained their negative 
upon the ground of the impropriety of 
coming to any resolution which might bear 
the appearance of affecting sir Hugh upon 
his expected trial, but likewise amounted 
to an implied, if not a direct justification 
of his conduct, pressed his motion in order 
to collect the sense of the House. The 
question was on the point of being put, 
when 

General Conway rose, and recommend- 
ed his hon. friend to consent to have his 
motion withdrawn, and pledged himself ta 
the House, that if no other person under- 
took to do it, and administration meant to 
adhere obstinately to the language the 
held this day, that of retaining sir Hu 4 
in the service, he would himself take the 
sense of the House by motion, upon one 
similar to that now made. 

Mr. Fox acquiesced, with some degree 
of reluctance, and the motion was with- 
drawn. 


Debate on Colonel Barrés Motion res 
ee limited Service in the Army.] 

eb. 22. On the order of the day for going 
into a committee on the Mutiny Bill, 

Colonel Barré observed, that when the 
supplies for the army were voted, he had 
taken an opportunity of hinting, that he 
should at some proper time propose to the 
House, that every soldier should be in the 
army for a limited term only. Indeed, the 
House had already passed an Act to that 
purpose, respecting recruits to be taken 
into his Majesty’s service, but what he 
now had to otter was that it might extend 
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tothe military in general. That soldiers 
should be enlisted for life was, in his opi- 
bion, 8 most preposterous idea, and had 
ever been repugnant to his feelings. In 
support of that opinion, there was a great 
lawyer (judge Blackstone) in this country, 
who might be mentioned ; for that he had, 
though even a friend to prerogative, laid it 
down a3 @ maxim, that it would be agree- 
eble to the constitution of this free coun- 
try, and conducive to the military service, 
that soldiers should be enlisted to serve for 
@ limited time. In other countries the 
method had long been in practice; nay, 
he believed in every part of the world ; in 
France, in Spain, and on the continent, 
be was sure it was in use. How surpris- 
ing—how astonishing was it then, that in 
England alone, soldiers should be kept in 
slavery for life! It was the hardship that 
caused so much desertion. For those and 
many other reasons, he would therefore 
move, “ That it be an instruction to the 
said committee, that they have power. to 
receive a clause or clauses, for limiting and 
@scertaining the time of service of such 
Don-commissioned ofticers and soldiers as 
ere already enlisted, and of such persons 
as shall hereafter be enlisted in the army.” 

Sir W. Howe said, though he did not 

quite coincide with the right hon. gentle- 
man, yet if it should be resolved to limit 
the servitude of soldiers, he thought that 
ten years would be a more proper term 
than seven. For he was of opinion, that 
men could hardly be brought into any use- 
ful discipline within the last mentioned 
time; and the difficulty he believed was 
hardly to be foreseen, how commanders in 
chief would be able to act with soldiers 
abroad: in the Kast Indies, for instance, 
should the soldiers claim a discharge under 
the proposed clause, how were they to be 
brought home ? 

Mr. Jenkinson opposed the motion, 
which, he insisted, went to deprivethe army 
of men at the very time they should be- 
come most able to serve. And for what 
purpose? The soldiers were contented, 
not a single complaint had been received 
from them, and the service could not be 
put upon a better footing than the one on 
which it stood. Nor could he think it a 
state of slavery, it being oftener the case 
that officers found it difficult in getting rid 
of their men, than that the men solicited 
their discharge; and as to the mode of 
suffering their servitude to expire at a 
given time, merely to give them an oppor- 
tunity of re-enlisting, it would increase the 
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expences of the state, and would, in all 
jaeienaed occasion an application to par- 
iament for farther supplies. He moved 
the previous question. 

Sir P. J. Clerke thought the motion 
was founded on principles perfectly con- 
sonant with the nature of our constitution, 
and the dictates of justice. The certainty 
of men serving for life, was the cause of 
frightening men from the army. In his 
time he knew many instances of brave and 
healthy young men, rather entering into 
the militia, because for three years only, 
than into his Majesty's service, where they 
were sure to remain for ever in slavery. 

General Conway owned that under the 
late duke of Cumberland, with whom he 
had the honour to serve, he had imbibed 
his sentiments, which were, that soldiers 
ought to be continued in the army for 
life; but that he had of late years, from 
much experience and serious reflection, 
entirely altered his opinion, which he was 
free to confess, though he was however in- 
clined to think that the matter well merited 
a Bill, and was by no means to ,be intro- 
duced asa clause in the Mutiny Act.— 
General Burgoyne, and sir Edward Astley 
were of the same opinion. 

Colonel Stuart was entirely of the same 
Opinion as the Secretary at War. 

Mr. Burke declared he was never more 
astonished in his life than he had been at 
the arguments brought against the motion. 
The soldiery, it had been insisted upon, 
were not in a state of slavery. ‘The ques- 
tion, in his opinion, would be to sce whe- 
ther they were in slavery or not, ahd if 
they were, to examine if it was necessary 
and expedient to continue them in that 
state of slavery for the good of the service. 
What he conceived of a slave was to be 
compelled to serve at the will of another 
for life. That he thought was a state of 
slavery. And was it necessary? Was it 
expedient? Not one single reason had 
been advanced in support of it; while, on 
the other hand, the limiting the servitude 
of a soldier was proved to be fraught with 
consequences the most beneficial to the 
army, as well as honourable to the constl- 
tution of this free country. One great 
use it would have, would be to prevent de- 
sertion, as no one would think it worth 
while to run such a risk of losing his life, — 
when he might have but a few years to 
continue in the army. For what was it 
that made the life of a soldier so terrible, 
but his being obliged to serve as such for 
ever? That * ever” was the dreadful word 
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that made him miserable. Even were we 
obliged to leave a friend for ever, should 
we not feelin the severest manner? That 
‘‘ ever’ cut off all hope, which every one 
knew to be the balm of life. And surely 
the way in which a soldier—(honourable, 
when not for ever)—lived, cutting off his 
fellow creatures, ought to have a period. 
In every situation of life man had some- 
thing to look forward to. How could the 
late secretary at war have borne his situa- 
tion, but that he had other objects in view 
to sweeten the faticue of office, under 
which the noblelord ( Barrington) patiently 
strugcled for 25 vears, and through almost 
as many administrations, Even you, Sir, 
(to the new secretary at war) would never 
have suffered yourself to have been pre- 
vailed upon to succced the noble lord, un- 
less you were tanght to look forward to 
that reward which soothes and exhilarates 
us under every trouble, and to expect that 
you should, like that noble lord, be enabled 
one day or other to retire with the fruits 
and comforts of your labour. Nay, even 
you, Sir, (addressing himself to the 
Speaker) serve but for aterm of years. 
Did you sit in that chair for life, it would 
be horrid to you. But some other place, 
Sir, awaits you after all your toils and 
difficulties in supporting the majesty of 
the Commons. 


Lord Westcote said, he was against the: 


motion, because he knew many great men 
30 years ago, who were against a plan of 
this kind at that time, when he remembered 
Sika roar against it. He did not 
snow what had altered the general's opi- 
nion, but his own was not changed. As 
the House seemed willing to put it off, he 
hoped the hon. colonel would withdraw his 
motion. | 

Mr. Auérey said, that notwithstanding 
the noble lord thought the House desirous 
of having the motion withdrawn, he was of 
80 different an opinion, that he hoped his 
right hon. friend would persevere in it, as 
he did not doubt of the propriety or the 
success of putting it; for it seemed to him, 
that the principle of the motion was not 
either in justice or policy inferior to that 
In which he succeeded last year, and for 
which every independent man felt the 
highest obligations to him; that motion 
was for the inquiry into the extravagant 
expenditure of the public money: and it 
was in the memory of the House, that in 
spite of all the opposition the most leading 
men on the Treasury-bench gave to it, and 
in particular of the right hon. gentleman 
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now secretary at war, who so strongly op- 
posed the present, it was carried without 
so much as a division. 

Sir George Yonge said, he had not 
heard an argument against the propriet 
of carrying the present motion at this 
time ; therefore he wished gentlemen would 
attend to the motion itself, in: which they 
would find that it was not to take place 
till the end of the war. All that was 
meant was to hold out to the old soldiers 
the consolation of their being then to ex- 
pect equal justice. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Sir George Yonge - - 
YEAS 4Mr.Byng - - - - t 68 

Mr. Jolliffe - - - - 
Noes 4Mr. Robinson - - t 122 


So the motion pagsed in the negative. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion for Papers 
respecting the State of the I’'rench Fleet in 
Brest.] Feb.23. Mr. For moved, “ That 
there be laid before this House, copies or 
extracts of all letters and papers received 
by any of his Majesty’s ministers, or by 
the lords commissioners of the Admiralty, 
containing any intelligénce respecting the 
equipment, number, and force, of the 
fleet, which sailed from Brest, under the 
command of Monsieur D’Orvilliers, in the 
month of July last.”” He would not, he 
said, enter into the whole of the enquiry 
this motion was intended to produce, but 
he would so far explain the expediency of 
it, that ministry, if they meant to refuse 
the papers, might assign reasons for such 
refusal. His reasons for desiring these 
papers were, to know if the ministry had 
any intelligence of the force of the French 
fleet in Brest water, when they first sent 
admiral Keppel out with only twenty ships 
of the line. If they did not know it, they 
were guilty of the grossest ignorance; for 
there were many channels open to obtain 
information. If they did know it, they 
were culpable in the highest degree for 
sending out that brave admiral with so 
unequal a force; that if he had not pro- 
videntially taken the Pallas and the Li- 
corne, and thereby discovered that the 
French had 32 ships of the line, the Bri- 
tish fleet and their gallant commander 
might have fallen a sacrifice. He wished 
to know what grounds of defence admi- 
nistration meant to take on the day of en- 
quiry, which must come, and could not be 
evaded, as the salvation of this country 
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depended upon it. He wished to bring 
them to a point; would they avow that 
they had no mtelligence, and confirm the 
opinion long entertained by all unpreju- 
judiced people, that they are incapable of 
managing the affairs of a great empire? 
If they meant to say, they had intelli- 
gence, how came it that, after the boasted 
declaration of the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and of his colleagues, admiral Keppel 
found only six ships of the line complete- 
ly ready when he went first to Portsmouth 
to take the command; afterwards 14; in 
all 20, with which he was to face an enemy 
with 32; atter declarations from the Ad- 
miralty at the beginning of the last session, 
that we had 34 ships of the line completely 
manned, ready to put to sea, and in a fort- 
night after should have 42? If they were 
ignorant of the French force, # appeared 
to him very extraordinary that when ad- 
miral Keppel, with @ prudence and dis- 
cretion which did him as much honour as 
any action of his life, returned into port 
for a reinforcement, and wrote to the Ad- 
nuralty that he had discovered the real 
strength of the French, that board never 
expressed any approbation of this conduct 
at so critical a juncture, though it had 
been the means of saving the British fleet, 
and perhaps this country from invasion. 
He was sorry to observe, that at this very 
hour, though the whole nation were sen- 
sible of his distinguished services, he had 
received no token of approbatian from his 
royal master, nor had sir Hugh Palliser 
received any. mark of the King’s dis- 
pleasure. | 
Lord North opposed the motion: his 
chief objection being, that exposing intel- 
ligence received by government, at all 
times, even at a distant period after the 
events, would be improper; but so soon 
as the motion aimed at, might be very 
ables to individuals; might do much 

arm, and could not do any good. As to 
the admiral’s conduct in returning into 
port under the circumstances mentioned, 

e had not the least doubt of the discre- 
tion of the measure; and if the Admiralty 
did not express approbation, he was cer- 
tain nobody ever thought there was any 
blame. ee . : 

Mr. T. Townshend said, that artifices 
were made-use of to stop all enquiry into the 
conduct of ministers. The: nation, how- 
ever, now called for an enquiry so loudly, 
that it could not be denied by any but the 
dependants of administration. 


Admiral Keppel rose, and desired the 
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House to take notice, that whatever was 
the design or the event of the motion 
made by his hon. relation, he had no part 
init. He had always acted according to 
the dictates of his conscience, with an 
honest heart; he feared no man, nor did 
he blame any. He desired he might not 
be charged with betraying any secrets of 
government, or the department of ad- 
ministration under which he served; he 
knew what belonged to secret instructions ; 
and he never revealed to any of his fleet 
what were the discoveries he had made 
from the papers of the Pallas or the Li- 
corne; nor at any time his instructions, 
He was therefore at a loss to know the 
reason of his being treated with coldness 
by the Admiralty, or that he had not re- 
ceived any marks of the royal favour since 
his acquittal. One thing he must men- 
tion, which he thought singular, but he 
would not censure. In the official letter 
sent to him from the Admiralty board, 
after his trial, restoring him to his flag and 
rank, that part of the sentence which re 
flects the highest honour on him is left 
out, viz. “that so far from having tar- 
nished the glory of the British flag, he had 
behaved as became a judicious brave of- 
ficer.” They likewise omitted the words 
‘¢‘ malicious and ill-grounded charges,?? 
and that the acquittal was ‘* unanimous.” 
The admiral added: I have received the 
thanks of my country, of both Houses of 
Parliament, perhaps more than my best 
services merited; but these tokens of ap- 
probation will bear me up, and carry me 
through my duty for the remainder of my 
life: having my king to please, my coun- 
try to serve, and the good opinion my fel- 
low citizens have of me to preserve, all I 
can say is, that my life is at their service, 
but my honour I must take care of my- 
self, 

Lord Mulgrave said, that the letter 
from the Admiralty which the hon. admiral 
complained of, was a mere official order; 
that there was no idea of shewing the hon. 
admiral the least coolness; the only idea 
was to take off the suspension the first 
moment they knew of the sentence: that 
he was at the board when it was drawn 
up; that it was sent in the common man- 
ner: and that the hon. admiral might be 
well assured he would never have given 
his consent to any letter meant to appeat 
as a cold letter to admiral Keppel, or that 
should seem to convey either a want of 
joy on his acquittal, or a want of respect 
to his person. 
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Colonel Barré, who had the letter in 
his hand, read it, and thought the House 
would see in it a great coolness indeed. 
He declared he had heard that vice-admi- 
ral Palliser, so far from meeting with dis- 
approbation for his conduct on the 27th 
and 28th of July, had been applauded. 

Admiral Keppel declared, that whether 
the letter he ee received, and which took 
off his suspension, was or was not meant 
as a cold letter, he certainly felt it to be a 
cold letter. The noble lord had said, no- 
thing had been done but what was com- 
mon; he begged leave to say, that the 
whole of his case was extremely uncom- 
mon. When he was upon his trial, a 

eat many questions were suygested to 

im as proper to be put by him: but he 
disdained putting any that might be im- 
puted to dirty, mean motives; that among 
others, he had information that a letter 
had been sent to capt. Bazeley by sir 
Hugh Palliser, (and begged pardon for 
using the name, he never would mention 
‘it again as long as he lived,) declar- 
_ ing that the King had expressly thanked 
him for the conduct of the blue squadron 
on the 27th of July, and desired that his 
thanks might be communicated to the 
officers of that division. The admiral 
said, he made no use of the information 
upon his trial, he was above it. The 
noble lord had talked of his joy upon his 
acquittal. He begged the noble lord to 
consider always, that he separated his 

rofessional from his official character. 
n the former, he knew no man more re- 
spectable, or who, in the command of a 
ship, would behave more honourably. 
The admiral repeated his gratitude to the 
public, and said he was aware he now 
stood in a very ticklish situation, as the 
least ill conduct, or fulse step, would be 
attended with much worse consequences 
in him than in any other officer. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 
Mr. Fox - «- - 


Yeas Mr. Baker - - - 5 97 
Sir Grey Cooper- - - 
NoEs 4 Sir Henry Hoghton - ‘t he 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Budget.) 
Feb. 24. The House being in a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. Burke said, that he thought it éx- 
tremely improper to go into a committee 
of supply and ways and means, till the 
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whole of the intended supply and ways 
and means were before the House. For 
instance, the army extraordinaries, which, 
by what he could learn, formed a very 
considerable part of the supply of the pre- 
sent year, was not yet delivered in. To 
pretend, therefore, to open a budget, with- 
out having the whole of the debt and 
credit side of the account under the in- 
spection of those who were to pass it, was 
unprecedented and delusive. 

Lord North replied, that in times of 
peace, and when large sums were not 
wanted, the usaye had been such as de- 
scribed by the hon. gentleman; but in 
times of war, the custom had been other- 
wise. 

Mr. Burke said, he had not searched 
the Journals of the last war. It was uni- 
formly the practice, even since the com- 
mencement of the American war, for 
which he appealed to the House, and the 
deviation from it last year did not apply ; 
for, though the extraordinaries were not 
voted, the account of them was upon the 
table for several days. It might seem to 
be a matter of no great consequence, 
whether the extraordinarik 3 were or were 
not included, because whenever the 
should be presented they would be pieted. 
That was not his objection; it was this, 
by holding back the extraordinaries, and 
the increase of the navy debt during the 
last year, the people would not be ac- 
quainted with the real expence of the 
campaign. 

Mr. D. Hartley said, he understood the 
increase of the navy debt amounted to 
above 2,200,000/. and he presumed the 
extraordinaries of the army were enor- 
mous. It was therefore in vain to keep 
these circumstances from the public eye, 
or think of preventing the securities from 
coming into market in some negotiable 
shape or other. He had heard that the 
noble lord had pledged himself to those 
who engaged for the loan, not to issue 
any farther negotiable securities, till after 
@ certain day, at some months distance. 

Lord North acknowledged, that the 
navy debt was considerably increased. 
The army extraordinaries amounted, he 
understood, to 2,026,000/. Those he did 
not mean to include in the account of the 
supply of this day ; but it would be under- 
stood, however, that they were to be pro- 
vided for in the same manner as if they 
had. The same method he proposed to 
adopt in stating other particulars, to take 
them by guess; the diference would not 
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prove 8 great deal; they might be more, 
they might be less. As to issuing further 
negociable securities, he confessed it was 
part of the agreement with the gentlemen 
who engaged for the loan, that he should 
not, till atter Michaelmas, negociate or issue 
any. It was a condition they steadily ad- 
hered to, and to which he was obliged to 
submit. His lordship said, that the pre- 
sent state of the public accounts was not 
to include the whole of what was meant 
by the cant word Budget, but only a part 
of it, 

His lordship then proceeded to state 
the debtor and creditor side of his ac- 
count, and made the whole amount to 
upwards of 15 millions; navy, army, and 
ordnance 8 millions; army extraordinaries 
2 millions ; navy debt 2 millions ; a million 
vote of credit, and about a million miscel- 
laneous services. To balance this, there 
would be 7 millions loan; 2 millions sink- 
ing fund ; 2,700,000/. land and malt tax ; 
1,500,0004. exchequer bills; 1 million new 
vote of credit; and about 1,200,000/. ne- 
gociable securities, to be issued subse- 

quent to 29th Sept. 1779. 

His lordship next expressed the great 
dificulty he had been under in negotiating 
a loan, owing to the very high terms that 
had been insisted upon by the monied peo- 
ple, which had obliged him twice to break 
off all correspondence on the occasion. In 
consequence of this, the persons with whom 
he had been treating had stood forth in 
defence of the reasonable proposals they 
had demanded, and with which they were 
agreeable to close with government, when 
it should be found that more eligible ones 
were not to be met with, which they 
trusted would most undoubtedly be found 
the case. Driven thus to the expedient, 
his lordship had applied to other quarters, 
and sought, by every means in his powcr, 
to obtain a better bargain. But in vain. 
After searching for it a very considerable 
time, he was convinced at the end of the 

pursuit, that he ought, for the service of 
the state, to return to the people he had 
first negotiated with, and to close with 
them on the terms they had stood to as 
fair and reasonable. This he had accord- 
ingly done, though very much against his 
will; but he was urged to it by the neces- 
sity he was under: and the only reason, 
indeed, that he could, after all, pretend to 
furnish was, that he had done it because 
he could do no better. This being the 
case, he had terminated his treaty with 
the subscribers for a loan of 7 willions, 
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though he could have wished, as he had 
endeavoured, to have made it at least one 
million more. The subscribers of the loan 
had beund him in a promise not to issue 
any negotiable paper from government be- 
fore Michaelmas next. The only provi-' 
sion as yet made by parliament towards 
the services of the present year, was b 
the land-tax and malt bills, from which 
about 2,050,000/. will arise, which, with 
seven to be borrowed by the new loan, 
four by Exchequer bills, and about 
1,400,000/., intended to be raised by ne- 
gotiable papers, to be issued after Mi- 
chaelmas, together with some extraordi- 
naries yet to be voted, would make up 
nearly 15 millions, and complete the sum 
necessary for theservice of the current year. 
The terms he had proposed for the new 
loan were 3 per cent. in the consolidated 
funds, an annuity for 29 years of 3d. 15s. 
per cent. and a douceur of seven lottery 
tickets, in a lottery consisting of 49,000, 
at 10/. a-piece. This mode of granting 
annuities, he apprehended, must be deem- 
ed a most pleasing way of raising money, 
as in 29 years the state would be freed 
from 34 per cent. His lordship then ex- 
plained in what manner these 7 millions 
were to be funded, and hoped in the 
course of a month to be able to point out 
in what way the remainder of the supply 
required was to be procured, remarking 
at the same time, that 449,000/. were to 
be derived from the lottery of the present 
year, the tickets of which being delivered 
out at 10/. each, would give a profit of 3. 
on every ticket to the subscribers. How 
the interest of this loan was to be dis- 
charged, he would lay before the House 
in a day or two, till when he would beg 
leave to postpone entering upon the new 
taxes that were to enable government to 
do it, though he must own it was rather 
unusual to defer it in that manner. 

The great advantages held forth to the 
public in the present loan, might be sup- 
posed sufficient to maintain the propriety 
of an open subscription; but he was per- 
suaded of the contrary; for the truth was, 
that the loan of last year suffered chiefly by 
part of it falling into the hands of adven- 
turers, and persons of small property; the 
consequence of which was, that the per- 
sons thus circumstanced, alarmed at the 
fall of stocks, ran to market, and glutted 
it in such a manner that before the budget 
was opened, the omnium was below par ; 
whereas, if the whole had remained in a 


few opulent hands, they could have beld 
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it back from market, and by that means in 
some degree kept up its price to a little 
above par, and prevented those fatal con- 
sequences which so iamediately followed. 
When small operations of finance were to 
be undertaken, he was convinced that an 
open subscription was the most beneficial 
to the public; but in the midst of a war, 
when great sums were to be borrowed and 
funded, and a great deal of unfunded 
debt was floating in the market, he was 
thoroughly convinced that an open sub- 
scription would never answer. 

His lordship said, that though the war 
should be continued, we should still have 
the means of carrying it on with vigour, 
and be enabled to procure as much money 
as we might want. If the terms of the 
Joan were hard, our credit was good, and 
in high reputation; and though it might 
not be thought necessary or proper in the 
future prosecution of it to continue bor- 
rowing and funding, means wight be de- 
vised for raising the necessary supplies 
within the year. Such a plan, he was 
satisfied, would be productive of many be- 
nefits, nay singular advantages. It would 
tend to raise the value of the funds already 
in being; it would rouse the people at 
large to the most vigorous exertions; it 
would fully restore public credit. He did 
not pretend to determine exactly, whether 
such a plan was, or was not, practicable. 
He thought there was nothing very diffi- 
cult in it, if there was a full confidence 
in government. Holland, he understood, 
had done it; and he could conceive no 
reason why Great Britain might not do 
what any other nation had done, or might 
not set the example, though no such plan 
had been adopted before. It was true, 
that great sacrifices must be made, and 
many gratifications given up; but, if the 
measure should become necessary, that 
consideration ought, andhe believed would, 
give way. The honour, the glory, nay the 
very existence of this country might re- 

uire it, He threw this out only loosely ; 
or though war was necessary at present, 

eace was the object which he still held 
in view. There were only three events 
that struck him, which could render peace 
desirable to any man who had the interest 
and glory of his country at heart. These 
were, the return of America to her former 
state of obedience; the relinquishing her 
connection with France; or France relax- 
ing in her demands: they were in a man- 
her connected together. The two former 
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and the latter there was little probability 
of at present. In such a state of affairs, 
it was therefore fair to presume, that a 
prospect of peace was at a considerable 
distance. 

It must be admitted, that the war had 
not been altogether equal to our expecta- 
tions. But in another year there was 
every ground to hope it would be better. 
To that period he wished to direct the 
attention of the House, and he did not fail 
drawing by that time, should it be requisite, 
the most complete and ample resources 
from the East India Company; in whose 
welfare the public had taken so large a 
share, and in whose success it most un- 
doubtedly ought to participate to the very 
utmost. His lordship drew a comparison | 
between the finances of this country and 
those of France, in the course of which 
some very handsome compliments were 
paid to M. Necker, the French minister 
at the head of the finance, and the ad- 
vantage of finance shewn on our side; 
after which his lordship took occasion to 
observe, that notwithstanding the boastin 
made by France, that all her supplies had 
been nearly expended in their navy, yet it 
had been very far from making a respect- 
able appearance. Upon the whole, a con- 
fidence in ministry, the noble lord thought 
highly conducive, at this time, to the in- 
terest of the public. 

Mr. Fox said, he rose to expose the fu- 
tulity of the argument used by the noble 
lord, who was still, he observed, at his 
usual ingenuity, attempting, as he ever 
had done, to defend his conduct, because 
it had not been in his power to do better. 
Yet, another year we might possibly do 
better, and to that period men were to 
look for the salvation of their country. 
How long had this language been held? 
How many years had we been taught to 
expect what we were to trust to another 
season? He would intreat the House to 
look to the difficulties the noble lord had 
met with in negociating the luan for the 
present year, though the noble lord had 
told the House, and that with a degree of 
confidence that should seem as though it 
were true, that the nation was far from 
being in a bad situation. But how was it 
last year? Even then it would have been 
impossible for the necessary supplies to 
have been procured but for the duplicity, 
not to say dishonesty, of the minister, who 
had given thes ibscribers evcry reason to 
believe, that we should not be engaged in 


no man was at liberty to pronounce upon, | a French war, though at that very time 
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the ministry were in actual possession of 
dispatches from lord Stormont, informing 
them that the treaty between France and 
America had been signed. 
Mr. Burke said, he could. not help ex- 
ressing his astonishment at the insolence 
of telling the House that new taxes might 
be raised without being burthensome or 
oppressive to the people. Good God! 
after all the enormous supplies that had 
been voted, and nothing done, was the 
House, was the nation, to be told that 
new taxes were to be raised! He Iu- 
mented that 15 millions more were to be 
lavished away against America. The dif- 
ficulty the noble lord had met with in 
getting the loan done, was what he was 
not surprised at. Yet we were not so poor, 
but that we might hold out another year. 
We still might keep ourselves above water. 
What a happiness was that! We had ex- 
pended above 30 millions,—and we were 
not yet totally ruined! We still were able 
to pursue the American war. But not in 
the usual way. No, we were now to have 
@ curious abridgment. A little, pretty 
shug war was now to be carred on. _ 
Governor Johnstone obse:ved, that by a 
mention of the American war, he felt him- 
self called on to deliver his opinion. He 
had often said, that the reduction of the 
Americans was not impossible, and that 
we were equal to the task; but then he 
expected that the war would have been 
pushed on with spirit and activity; for it was 
only by that means that we could become 
victorious. He was happy that his opi- 
nion was confirmed by the last breath of 
the earl of Chatham, who would never 
consent to give up America. We had at 
present very pleasing prospects before us; 
the success im Georgia was flattering, and 
our feats on the island of St. Lucia gave a 
lustre to our arms. The next accounts 
from the East Indies, he made no doubt, 
would bring advice of the destruction of 
the French force in that part of the world. 
The present state of America fulfilled his 
prophecies; the Congress was divided, ‘as 
much as ever he had foreseen and foretold ; 
the paper money had sunk from 6 to 12 
per cent.; and general Washington had 
written to the Congress, to inform them 
that he could not keep his army together, 
unless means should be contrived to raise 
the value of the paper currency. The 
French complained of the Americans, and 
these in their turn complained of the 
French, while both seemed very little sa- 
tisfied with their connection. Not to act 
[VOL. XX. ] 
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with vigour at such a crisis were madness. | 
The empire of the sea was at present the 
great object in dispute. Some misinanage- 
ment on the 27th of July had prevented 
us from completely deciding that point; 
he did not mean to injure an unfortunate 
man going to trial; but misconduct there 
certainly was somewhere on that day. 
Now to abandon Canada, Nova Scotia, 
the Floridus, and Rhode-island, would 
leave the Americans at liberty to let loose 
all their privateers against our islands ; 
and if they should fall, the whole contest 
would be at anend. The empire of the 
sea would be gone, and it would be out of 
our power ever to recover it; for America 
was so situated, that what with the raw 
materials she had herself, and the assist- 
ance she could draw from France, in can- 
vas and cordage, she could soon raise a 
navy, that in conjunction with that of 
France, would beat us out of the seas. 
What she had done already, though hard 
pressed by a war, might give room to 
guess at what she might do, if she should 
enjoy some years of peace. The situation 
of their country, full of creeks and bays, 
and intersected with navigable rivers, 
made the watery element almost natural to 
them. From all this he concluded that 
our contest with America was not for re- 
venue but for empire; for if they should 
triumph, all our glory would be at an end. 
M. Neckar was certainly averse to the 
war, because it deranged his plans of 
ceconomy ; the merchants of different 
ports had sent remonstrances to him ; the 
people in general disliked the war, and 
some of the most illustrious characters in 
France were ashamed of the perfidious 
part their court had acted; the ruin of the 
French trade would soon make them 
tired of a war which was attended with 
ruin and disgrace. Atsuch atime was it 
proper to relax? In his opinion we should 
redouble our efforts, and we should soon 
put a glorious conclusion to hostilities, = 

Mr. For maintained, that though. lord 
Chatham would not give up America, it 
was because he wished to regain it by a 
peace; at all events he never had cone 
tended that our troops should remain in 
America; with the Jate noble earl it was 
a maxim, that America was not to be con- 
quered in America; he would have made 
continental connections, and forced France 
to defend her dominions aguinst a host of 
foes. . 

Governor Johnstone answered, that 
though lord Chatham might not have 
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thought it necessary to fight the French 
in America, yet he never, surely, would 
suffer an army to remain inactive in Ame- 
rica. For his part, he would keep the 
army there, reinforce, and make it act 
with spirit, in order to subdue the rebels: 
if his hon. friend would bring the army 
back with the intent of facilitating the 
conquest of America, their object was the 
same, but the means as different as they 
could be; so different, mdeed, that he 
thought it his duty to ask his hon. friend 
whether he mtended to give up America 
or not? He had asked the noble lord if the 
- American war was relinquished, and he 
received an answer; his hon. friend was 
therefore bound to answer the question he 
then put to him. There was no man who 
had a more sovereign contempt for the 
pes administration than he had; but 

e bad still rather give them his support, 
while they seemed determined to prosecute 
the war, than those who, if they were in 
office, would abandon it. We wanted no- 
thing but spirit; redoubled efforts would 
secure us success. If Spain should de- 
clare against us, should we croach and 
give up the contest? No! like Britons 
who never shew more magnanimity than 
in distress, we should strain every nerve 
to face every enemy. When France beat 
us, and the Dutch with us, out of the Eng- 
lish Channel, and with a broom at their 
mast-head swept our own seas, did our an- 
cestors despair? No! they glorioasly ex- 
erted themselves, avd soon snatched the 
sceptre of the seas from France. When 
Russia, Denmark, Poland, and Saxony, 
all declared against Swecen, did the young 
Charles 12 implore the mercy of his ene- 
mies? No! like a hero he opposed, and 
by the vigour of his exertions, in six weeks 
time dissipated a storm that threatened 
his kingdom with nothing less than abso- 
Jute destruction. Did the king of Prussia, 
when opposed singly to a continent in 
arms, decline a war, and poorly sue for 
peace? No! he bravely opposed hiwself 
to the danger, and by his spirited exer- 
tions, made the conclusion of the war as 
glorious to himself, as tt had threatened to 
be fatal. Let Britain do the like, and vic- 
tory would every where attend her co- 
lours: for spirit and perseverance over- 
eome every opposition. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


March J. Lord North opened his bud- 
get. He began with saying, that his op. 
ponents had endeavoured to establish the 


following propositions: that the deficiency 
of the house and servants tax shewed the 
inability of this country to bear greater 
burdens than those she at present laboured 
under; and that the plan alluded to by 
him, of raising the supplies within the 
year, was totaly impracticable. The first 
was a fact accompanied with no reasoning 
whatever; the second was mere specula- 

tive reasoning, without any proof to sup- 

port it. The conclusion was, that the 
whele of the deficiency arose from the real 

produce of these two taxes; whereas, the 

greater part of it arose from the operation 

of the servants tax having been postponed 

for a whole year, and both the servants 

and house tax being not properly collected. 

False entries, and lists of the number of 
servants kept, were given in and received; 

the houses were under-rated, being set 

down at the ancient rents, instead. of the 

real value. Warehouses, &c. contrary to 

the meaning and ‘ntent of the Act, were 

exempted; and, where no ancient rent 

existed, the new assessment generally fa- 

voured the person who was charged to the 

tax, to the great detriment of the revenue. 

The conclusion was, therefore, ill-founded, 

to the extent contended by them ; for the 

general or annual defalcation from the 

sum, for which these taxes were taken, 

bore no le a to the real produce, 

when properly collected. The determina- 

tion of the commissioners had been ap- 

pealed from, and a reference made to the 

judges, who were of a contrary opinion 

with the commissioners. The latter how- 

ever had not acceded; and, in order to 

put the matter out of all doubt, he meant 

shortly to propose some amendments in 

both Acts. 

As to the impracticability of raising, in 
any given situation of things, the necessary 
supplies within the year, he begged to say 
a few words in answer to that objection. - 
It had been contended, that whatever any 
man contributed out of his usual expendi- 
ture ; that was, more than he already con- 
tributed to the general support of the state, 
in the usual and established mode of tax- 
ation, would disable him proportionably to 
contribute to the exigencies of the state, 
through the medium of the taxes already 
established ; a person who contributed a 
certain sum must retrench some of his or- 
dinary expences. ‘Thus, for instance, 
every former gratification he abstained 
from, would tend to lessen the revenue, 
and what the public received in one hand, 
she would give away with another. This, 
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he said, would be by no means the case ; 
for, although the proposition might be par- 
tially true in at of some persons, the 
twoney being called into circulation, and 
the greatest part of it spent within the 
kingdom, the nation would lese nothing, 
great pumbers of people would be he- 
nefited ; and, at the conclusion, the nation 
would be a gainer, as she would incur no 
additional debt. What was taken in one 
way from the people, would be given in 
another. The merchant, manufacturer, 
and mechanic, would be able to spend 
more, though others would of course spend 
less ; so that, on the whole, the total ina- 
bility to spend would be nearly the same; 
and neither the present generation nor 
posterity would be obliged to provide for 
the inferest of new loans. He did not, 
however, look u himself pledged to 
prove the practicability of the plan, or as 
standing engaged to carry such a plan into 
execution. All he said was, that he be- 
lieved it was practicable, which he still 
thought, though he did not pretend. to 
say that he knew the means of carrying it 
intoexecutien. If, indeed, the extraordi- 
nary aids within the year were to be lost 
to this country, the deductions would be 
fair and conclusive; but as the nation 
would still’ retain the whole of the pro- 
perty, and no material difference would 
arise but the change of owner, it-could not 
affect the general consumption in any 
great degree, if at all. 

His lordship then proceeded to propose 
the new taxes for paying the annuity to 
be incurred by the loan. These, he said, 
were intended to be a surcharge of § per 
cent. on the net produce of the customs and 
excises, and a tax upon post-chaise horses. 
To come at the probable produce of the 
surcharge tax, it would be necessary to 
state the amount of the funds on which it 
was to be laid, the customs and excises. 
The average produce of the excises, after 
deducting the drawbacks, on an average 
of the three last years, was 5,520,417/.; 
customs ditto, 2,519,4030.; total 8,089,820?. 
A surcharge of 5 per cent. on the above 
would be 401,991/.: from which deduct 
the surcharge on the brewery, which was 
87,4702. ; the net produce of the surcharge 
tax will be 314,5212 
_ -The tax upon post-chaises, at the rate 
of one penny per mile, allowing each 
hited chaise in England, of which there 
were 4,000, to go two stages each day, it 
would produce a daily income of 600/, per 
day, or 219,000/. per annum ; but, deduct- 
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ing one-fourth from this computation, he 
wpuld take it at 164,000/. which added to 
the 314,000/. made in the whole, 478,000/. 
The interest of seven millions borrowed at 
62 per cent. was 472,000. so that, accord- 
ing to this computation, the sum of about: 
6,000/. would remain to be carried to the 
credit of the sinking fund. | 
In the course of his speech, he went 
into a great number of minute computa- 
tions, in order to shew the very little ef- 
fect the surcharge duties would have upon 
the customs and excises, so as to reach 
the consumer. The brewery was exempt- 
ed, because beer was a great article of 
consumption with the lower orders of the 
perks ; and if agreeable to the committee, 
e would exempt soap, candles, and lea- 
ther from the surcharge. The amount of 
those duties, taken upon an average of the 
three last years, was 700,000/. consequent- 
ty the surcharge, if computed upon that 
sum, would be about 35,000/. If the 
committee should agree to supply this de- 
ficiency in any other manner, he was per- 
fectly satisfied, and on that supposition 
two modes had suggested themselves for 
effecting it, without laying on any addi- 
tional burdens, these were either restrain- 
Ing or entirely taking away the privilege 
of franking of letters, or taking off the 
prohibition of the importation of foreign | 
cambrics. Here his lordship was enter- 
ing into a very wide field, to shew the 
abuses that had crept in the exercising of 
the privilege of franking of letters, but was 
sntertupted by a general murmur of disap- 
probation; on which he stopped short, 
and proposed the taking off the prohibition 
of foreign cambrics. He said, the prohi- 
bition answered no end whatever, that the 
same quantity was imported, and that the 
law answered no end but diminishing the 
revenue, and giving encouragement to 
smugglers. He would therefore take the 
duty upon cambrics in his account for the 
sum it usually produced when the impor- 
tation was permitted, in lieu of the sur- 
charge-tax upon soap, candles, and lea- 
ther; the difference between the two 
would be but trifling, the cambric duty 
generally producing from about 32,0001. to 
35,000/. per annum. It was true that sum 
would make nq part of the present resolu- 
tion, for it would be necessary to bring in 
a Bill upon a motion for leave to repeal, 
but in effect it would be the same thing; 
for when the Bill was repealed, the produce 
of the tax would of course make part of 
the supplies of the year. 
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His lordship concluded with recurring 
to the practicability and numerous bene- 
fits that would be Served from raising the 
supplies withinthe year. It was, he con- 
fessed, a matter that required great con- 
sideration, and would be accompanied 
with many difficulties; but he had no 
doubt but it might be effected. He would 
not wish to be understood, however, that 
stirring such a proposition implied any de- 
elaration or acknowledgment that we were 
at the end of our resources; far from it, 
we had still many and great resources. 
It was not thrown out as an act of neces- 
sity, but of wisdom and sound policy. It 


would prevent us from borrowing on dis-. 


advantageous terms, and would prevent 
an accumulation of further burthens. In 
short, i¢ would render the present funds 
more valuable to the stockholders. There 
were many annuities determinable, which 
would, at different periods, come in aid of 
the national supplies, one in particular, of 
One per cent. on twelve millions, which 
would be 120,000/. besides several others. 
The charter of the East-India Company 
was near expiring, and in the present state 
of affairs, as well as in justice, assistance 
might be fairly expected trom that quarter. 
There were many objects of taxation, 
which he forbore to mention. When, 
. therefore, he recommended the House to 
turn their attention to the propriety of 
raising the supplies within the year, he 
recommended it as a plan of policy, not of 
necessity. 

Mr. Pulteney observed, that he was not 
in the House on the 24th ult. but had 
heard, that two hon. gentlemen had con- 
trovertcd some positions in a pamphlet of 
his lately published, particularly his hon. 
friend near him ( Mr. Burke.) He under- 
stood, that the ground of objection stated 
by that hon. gentleman was, that what- 
ever was Bren in aid by the faculty-tax, 
mentioned in the pamphlet, which was a 
tax of 15s. per cent. on what each contri- 
butor was worth, would proportionabl 
disable him from contributing in the ordi- 
nary mode to the established taxes of the 
state. On the contrary, he thought it 
would not only prove of public, but indi- 
vidual benefit. Whatever property he 
possessed, whether in lands, houses, 
stock, &c. would be of more intrinsic 
value, and to those who were to derive 
under him. Ina public light, the advan- 
tages of a public contribution over a loan, 
must be obvious to the meanest observer ; 
and he was entirely of opinion, that the 
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money raised withm the year, would all 
remain within the kingdom, or shortly re- 
turn to it; so that instead of receiving 
with one hand, and giving it away with the 
other, respecting individuals, it would only 
be atransfer of property; and as to the 
state, the immediate and future benefits 
would be immense and permanent. To 
strengthen his argument, he contended, 
that no nation could long support a war, 
on the scale of expence and the exorbitant 
interest we were obliged to pay for the 
money borrowed. Some such plan, as 
that laid down in his pamphlet, must be 
adopted, or the nation would be undone. 
He condemned the terms on which the 
present loan was negociated; but pre- 
sumed no better could be procured. 
When the noble lord knew what advan- 
tages the subscribers sought he should 
have taken care. to have satisfied them in 
the manner least detrimental to the na- 
tion. That his lordship might have easily 
done, by making the whole operation in 
the 3 per cent. consols: it would have 
made an immediate saving to the nation 
of upwards of 140,000/. per annum, which, 
in the course of 29 years, would go very 
near to extinguish the whole of the loan 
within that period, should the 3 per cents 
continue much under par. 

Mr. Burke said, that the raising the 
supplies within the year, must solely be 
drawn from property, either lands, houses, 
stock, or moveables. That it was pre- 
sumed, and well understood, that most 
men in this country lived to the extent of 
their incomes; consequently, every shil- 
ling drawn from their pockets proportion- 
ably unfitted them for purchasing the gra- 
tificationa or luxuries of life. If the tax 
was a@ tax upon those who lived by their 
labour, it would to all intents and pur- 
poses be a tax upon the necessaries of 
life ; if upon property, it would, however 
given or received, amount to a tax upon 
the luxuries or gratifications of life; so 
that in either or both events, it must reach 
the consumer and the commodity, and 
ultimately the revenue be drawn from the 
consumption. Ifthe manufacturer, mer- 
chant, or mechanic was less employed m 
their respective professions, it would af- 
fect them equally witha tax, and that it 
must was evident; because their em- 
ployment must bear a proportion to the 
demand for their merchandize, labour, or 
manufactures. That a tew individuals 
would be enriched by this mode of raising 
the supplies was certain, but that the 
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whole mass of people, as well as the pub- 
lic revenue, would .be impoverished, was 
equally true—He rose, he said, only to 
point out the fallacy of the noble lord's 
reasoning, lest any person should be de- 
ceived by it. He would, for instance, ask 
the noble lord, whether the tea duty or 
excise did not produce half a million an- 
nually? Now, upon the noble lord’s hy- 
pothesis, he presumed, that after the sup- 
plies within the year were raised by silts 
drawn from property, there would not be 
as much tea drank, or any other given 
commodity, of what might be called mere 
articles of luxury. The idea was equally 
ill-tounded and absurd. Noman had any 
motive for securing or increasing his pro- 
perty, but maintaining himself, providing 
for his family, or from avarice. These 
would all continue to operate upon his 
conduct in every situation; their opera- 
tions were natural, systematic, and uni- 
form. So long, then, as they directed his 
conduct, it was to be presumed, that they 
would prevent him from adding to the 
public stock, without retrenching his ex- 
pences. When, therefore, these motives 
ceased to influence human actions, then 
would the noble lord’s plan be practica- 
ble, but not a moment sooner.—He ob- 
served what pains the noble lord took to 
divert the ettention of the committee to 
extrinsic matter. He says such a plan 
may be practicable; but says he does not 
know the means. That is, he affirms the 
digg bares ds while he acknowledges that 

e does not know that it isso. Again, 

the noble lord has given a descant on the 
brewery, and the ability of the brewers to 
pay the tax, without raising the price of 

eer to the consumer; but what is all this 
for? or to what purpose? Only to tell 
you, that he does not mean to tax the 
brewery. He desired the noble lord to 
consider the possible apy Tana which 
might arise from Jaying additional duties 
upon commodities used in our manufac- 
tures; which, if too high, would probably 
affect both our manufactures and com- 
merce. 

Mr. Foz particularly remarked on the 
confidence with which the noble lord spoke 
of great resources, and the facility of pro- 
curing future loans, when all the House 
had to do to be convinced of the fallacy 
and designed delusion of such declara- 
tions, was to recollect when the noble 
lord, so lately as the preceding Wednes- 
day, openly and repeatedly acknowledged, 
«fi wan eight millions, but after the 
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most strenuous efforts, was not able to 
procure more than seven. I pees the 
subscribers on the necessity of getting the 
other million, but was not able to prevail.’” 
How far this recent declaration accorded 
with the pretended resources and ability 
of this country, he left to the noble lord 
to reconcile. He would likewise wish the 
noble lord to recollect the deficiencies in 
the servants and house-tax, no less than 
nearly one half, and see what right he had 
to expect any credit on the probable pro- 
duce of any tax which he might think 
proper to propose. The noble lord had, 
indeed, confessed he had been mistaken 
in his computation of last year; he ex- 
ected to hear the same confession from 
is lordship the next.—His hon. friend, 
who had just sat down, said, that though 
the taxes were far from being what he 
could wish, such was the state of public 
credit, that he would agree with them, 
because he could not himself propose 
better. He affected no such candour; 
such a language, should it become preva- 
lent, would be little short of the surrender 
of the rights of parliament. The ques- 
tion was open to every member present, 
to approve or object to. He might ob- 
ject, and see the impropriety of a tax, 
and yet not come prepared to substitute 
another in its room. Every member was 
not a Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor 
could the most intelligent come sutliciently 
prepared, when intricate operations of fi- 
nance were to be submitted to their judg- 
ment, to substitute another, instead of the 
plan proposed by government. For in- 
stance, the terms of the loan were strongly 
objected to the last night by him among 
the rest. Ifthe House were acquainted 
with them, previous to their being pro- 
posed, and that gentlemen had time to 
turn the matter in their thoughts, they 
might frame reasons, and make use of are 
guments sufficient to shew, that the bar- 
gain was a bad bargain, and that the sub- 
scribers might be equally well secured, 
and still a very considerable saving made 
to the nation.—He said the noble lord’s 
detail was calculated to draw the attention 
of the House to mere trifles, or to waste it 
in an account of what might be done, but 
what his lordship did not mean to do. 
The noble lord tells you that the addi- 
tional 5 per cent. on the produce of the 
customs and excises, is but a mere trifle, 
and can be therefore easily borne. The 
noble lord may tell you so the next year, 
and the year after; but is the noble lord 
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sure that the original fund on which this 
surcharge is computed, will continue 
equally productive? Is he certain, that 
the decay of trade in one instance, and 
this additional tax in the other, may not 
both affect the import and consumption? 
If the excise and customs have decreased 
so much within the two last years, what 
security has he that they will not decrease 
ina al i proportion the next? or that 
the sinking fund, which has produced 
‘only two millions within the last year, 
will produce half that sum the next? or 
that instead of raising the interest of the 
money borrowed upon new taxes, we are 
not, in fact, mortgaging the produce of the 
sinking fund, to new creditors, after 
having already pledged it, by the most so- 
lemn sanctions of parliament, but to the 
eld ones?—The noble lord had com- 
plained of the evasions made use of, in 
order to defeat the servants’ and house- 
tax, by which means, the Acts which im- 
posed them were prevented from a due 
and legal operation. His lordship seemed 
to insinuate, that this arose from the partial 
conduct of the commissioners appointed 
to carry those Acts into execution. This 
was, at best, but an assertion without 
proof, and must be received as such ; the 
noble lord, it is true, called in the autho- 
rity of the judges to his support; this, he 
was bold to maintain, was an extrajudicial 
opinion. The appeal lay to the commis- 
sioners, and they were fully competent to 
decide upon it. But, said the noble lord, 
I will move to amend those Acts; Why 
not state the amendment to the House? 
The truth is, the noble lord knows that 
the taxes, howeverthe Acts may be amend- 
ed, will still be deficient, as well as he 
knows, that the present new ones will fall 
considerably short of what he has taken 
them for.—He concluded with some ob- 
servations on the tax upon post-chaises, as 
tending to prevent that free communica- 
tion, which was one of the great causes of 
_our present flourishing state; and attended 
with such difficulties and expence in the 
collection, as would occasion much injury, 
and be of no material service to the re- 
- yenue. 

Lord North replied to the two hon. 
gentlemen who spoke last. He said, that 
one of them (Mr. Burke) supposed every 
man was influenced by pleasure and 
avarice ; and that he who gave to the state, 
if he came under the frst description, 
must retrench his expences and abstain 
from gratifications ; and that the avaricious 
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man would spend no more than he did 
before, and would deduct whatever he 
thus contributed from his usual expen- 
diture. The proposition was far from 
being well founded; he hoped that there’ 
were many influenced by other and more 
generous motives; numbers would sup- 
port government that were neither spend- 
thrifts or misers. The hon. gentleman 
had condemned the appeal to the twelve 
judges, and supposed that the commis- 
sioners were competent to finally decide. 
He esteemed the gentlemen in the com- 
mission as a very honest respectable body 
of men; but however favourably he was 
disposed to think of them, he could not 
put their opinions on the footing of so 
solemn a determination. There was a 
clause in the Act which gave a dernier 
appeal to the judges; and, as to the de- 
cision itself, he looked upon it to be a most 
respectable one, for he believed that the 
benches in Westminster-hall were occu-. 
pied by as independent a set of men as 
ever sat there. . 

Mr. Burke had never said that gratifi- 
cations and avarice were the only two 
motives to human actions. What he said 
was, that gratifications, avarice, or making 
@ provision for one’s family or posterity, 
were the leading causes which operated 
in general with mankind, which he was 
ready to maintain, and follow it with his 
first conclusion, that every man, who con- 
tributed in a private or public manner, 
whether by tax or gratuity, would, upon 
some one of those motives, find himself 
obliged to retrench his ordinary expences, 
and of course abstain in a greater or less 
degree from those gratifications by which 
he formerly contributed to the support of 
the state. 

Sir Richard Sutton said, that the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last had miscon- 
ceived the idea thrown out in the pamphlet 
of his hon. friend, and the arguments re- 
sorted to by the noble lord; for the ques- 
tion was not, whether a man could pay 
out of his annual income what he wanted 
to raise by way of mortgage upon that 
income, but whether the nation, upon a 
public emergency of the first importance, 
could, in its collective capacity, raise 15 
millions within the year. 

Mr. Cornwalt contended that the 5 per 
cent. duty would be easily collected, and, 
if any difficulties should arise in the col- 
lection of the post-chaise tax, it might 
undergo a revision the next session, when 
the substantial objections made to it, and 
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founded in experience, might be readily 
removed. 

Mr. 7.’ Townshend said, that when the 
house-tax came under the consideration 
of the House, he believed that it would 
a to have been executed very par- 
telly. Out-houses were charged rated; 
which was not the intention of the legis- 
lature; favour was shewn in some in- 
stances, and the utmost rigour exercised 
in others. He was rated for his house in 
the country, which was no more than a 
cot, 40. while he understood that the 
noble lord who possessed a family mansion 
in the country, was charged but 10/. 

Mr. Bailey complained greatly of the 
additional tax upon sugars. He said he 
and his family paid duties to the amount 
of 30,000/. a year, and that the additional 
tax 5 per cent. would affect his property 
greatly, and was indeed more than the 
planter in any part of the West Indies 
could, in the present situation of affairs, 
well bear. His own part of that sum, 
which was paid into the exchequer, was 
nearly 20,000 guineas net money, which 
was more than what he received clear 
after all deductions and outgoings, so that 
the duty upon sugars, before the present 
tax, was fully equal to cent. per cent. of 
the clear produce. Therefore, when the 
noble lord represented the additional tax 
to be only 4d. bi cwt. upon sugar, now 
worth G4s., and 23d. upon rum, worth 8s. 
per gallon, his representation was falla- 
cious, and served his lordship’s present 
purpose, that of misleading the House: 
for he must have knowh that the planter 
not only paid the duties, which were al- 
most 7s., or 2d. a pound, but likewise 10s. 
freight, and an insurance equal to one 
third of its value. His lordship could 
not forget how low the price of. rum was 
in Jamaica; for he could not forget the 
offer he made to him of taking the con- 
tract, which he made with Muir and At- 
kinson at 4s. 4d. per gallon, at half that 
price, or even less upon a large transac- 
tion. He then spoke of the very spirited 
exertions the people of Jamaica were 
making for its defence, an expence 


amounting to 4,000/. per day, or about |- 


one million per annum. This brought to 
his recollection one circumstance, which, 
with many others of a similar nature, 
might easily account for the great desire 
his Majesty’s ministers had to continue 
the war. It was relative to the son of the 
noble lord over the way (G. Germain) 


whom his lordship had appointed receiver 
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general of Jamaica, which entitled him to 
a poundage of 5 per cent. on the publie | 
receipt. This, upon 4,000/. a day, made 
upwards of 70,000/. per annum. All 
wonder therefore must cease at ministers 
being fond of perpetuating this bloody 
and destructive war, when they were 
urged on by such powerful incentives. 
But he would have them shorten their mad 
career, and take timely warning not to 
oppress the West India islands too much, 
lest they should lose them as they had 
already lost North America; and the 
noble lord, in particular, lest his infant son 
should lose very lucrative office he 
held in Jamaica. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion of Censure 
on the Conduct of the Admiralty, in send- 
ing out Admiral Keppel with too small a 
Force*.] March 3. ‘The order of the 
day being read, , . 

Ir. Fox rose. He began with remark- 
ing, that the orders of the House had been 
disobeyed; that the papers moved for. 
some days ago, being copies of those found 
aboard the Pallas and Licorne S'rench 
frigates, had in part been with-held; and 
such of them as had not, were not pro- 
duced till since the House met, by which 
means the members were prevented from 
knowing any thing of their contents. The 
papers alluded to, had been transmitted by 
his hon. relation, (admiral Keppel) to the 
Admiralty-board ; and though moved for 
on the first instance, and though they 


could be copied in a few minutes, they 


were with-held. Such a conduct would 
fully justify him, in postponing his motion, 
that gentlemen might have time to peruse 
the papers; but as he meant to state them 
as part of his speech, it would answer the 
oat he proposed, which was to shew the 
comparative strength of the respective 
squadrons, at the time the honourable ad- 
miral quitted the Channel. There was 
still something which had a worse appear- 
ance than the mere delay; that was the 
omitting entirely the letter from the ad- 
miral, which accompanied the enclosures. 

He then proceeded, and in a ithagh 
discourse, after stating the seeming ad- 


* At four o’clock, the House presented a 
most respectable appearance ; not a single seat 
was unoccupied in any part of it, and upwards 
of fifty members, for whom there was no room 
in the body of the House, were obliged to sit 
in the side galleries. 
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vantages which governments merely mo- 
narchical had over those limited or mixed, 
made the following observations. The ge- 
neral opinion, which prevailed was, that in 
governments merely arbitrary, or where 
the direction of the power, fo-ce, and re- 
sources of the commonwealth were vested 
in a single person, or in a few, all the func- 
tions of government were performed with 
greater facility and dispatch, particularly 
Jn times of war. Secresy, which was the 
life of counsel, was secured; dispatch and 
vigour were only bounded by the abilities 

the state. The blow was struck, or the 
mecessary precautions were taken, as it 
were, before the cause was known; and 
the people acquiesced in the power and 
wisdom of their rulers. On the other 
hand, in governments where the political 
machine consisted of different movements, 
where its parts were more complex, and 
the motion of the whole depended upon a 
combination of various movements, its mo- 
tions were slower; they were regular, but 
less vigorous ; they were liable to be de- 
Jeated, because their stated progress was 
made public, before the proposed effect 
could take place. 

This was a speculative proposition, that 
no man could deny. Indeed on the first 
hearing, it commanded assent. It was an 
abstract proposition, equally clear, that 
those advantages arising in arbitrary go- 
vernments were balanced by others en- 
joyed in free governments. The latter 
were better calculated for times of 
peace. Men were more effectually pro- 
tected in their persons and properties ; 
they gave encouragement to the exertions 
of private individuals; they called forth 
talents out of obscurity, into the service of 
the state; they were favourable to mer- 
cantile adventure, to the extension of 
trade and commerce ; they inspired a love 
of country, and a spirit of honest indepen- 
dency ; in short, free governments, while 
they put every man upon a level, and ren- 
dered him independent of every thing but 
the law, combined every member of the 
society in one common interest, and 
created a personal, as well as public pride, 
which, when properly directed and judi- 
ciously restrained, was the strongest ex- 
citement to great and glorious actions. 

Such were on one hand, the advantages 
that in theory were supposed to be annexed 
to governments, where the whole power of 
the community was vested in, and exer- 
' cised by, asingle person ; and such on the 
other, were the distinguishing characte- 
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ristics of governments constituted upon 
the broad basis of public freedom. But, 
although in theory, each proposition 
seemed equally evident, experience held 
a different language. The truth was, that 
the arts of peace had not, at all times, 
been more successfully cultivated in states 
republican and free, nor yet those of war, 
in countries purely arbitrary and despotic. 
No nations had been more successful in 
war than those in which the body of the 
people had a share in the public counsels; 
none had oftener failed, than those who 
excluded them entirely from interfering 
in the administration of public affairs. 

The ancient republics of Greece and 
Rome exhibited the strongest proofs of the 
former. This country would remain a 
monument to the end of time, of the fortu- 
nate and almost irresistible exertions of a 
mixed government. Holland and Switzer- 
land further confirmed the truth of this pro- 
position, That no form of government is so 
well calculated for the happiness of its sub- 
jects, for internal prosperity, and exter- 
nal strength, as that in which-the power 
is delegated by the people, and exercised 
by the executive power under their controul. 

The reason which struck him was this: 
the legislative and executive powers of the 
state, being separate and distinct, the 
crown and its ministers are conditionally 
vested with as much power as is necessary 
for the discharge of the trust committed 
to their care. The executive power ma 
make peace and war ; may enter into al- 
liances ; may incur expences; may, in 
short, adopt every measure, which the 
terms of such a trust can be supposed to 
imply, in as full and ample a manner as 
they think proper; followed only with 
this single condition, that they are respon- 
sible to parliament for their conduct. If 
they act negligently, corruptly, or traitor- 
ously, they do it at their peril—at the ha- 
zard of their lives, honours, and fortunes ; 
whereas, in arbitrary governments, where 
men are subject to the saine failings and 
vices, being not subjcct to a like controul, 
orto be called to any account for their 
conduct, their conduct being directed by 
the only person in whose power it 1s to 
disgrace or punish them, so long as they 
preserve the confidence of the sovereign 
they have nothing to fear, or to deter 
them from giving the most pernicious 
counsels their ambition or personal inte- 
rests may prompt themto. They have no 
accounts or afler-reckonings to settle with 
the public, whom they have oppressed or 
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betrayed; if they have been able to flatter 
a weak prince into a favourable opinion of 


their services, or to persuade a wicked’ 


one, that their incapacity was the effect 
of a zeal for his person, and an implicit 
obedience to his commands, they are sure 
to be honoured and caressed at court, 
while, perhaps, they are execrated and de- 
tested throughout the nation. 

How far the doctrine of a free govern: 
ment, retaining a dernier controul over the 
executive power, was applicable to the 
constitution of this country, was a subject 
worthy of the particular attention of the 
House, because it was a matter most in- 
timately connected with the subject of de- 
bate of the present day. The controul he 
alluded to, was the inquisitorial power 
vested in that House; a controul, which 
he presumed no gentleman present would 
deny had been so beneficially and success- 
fully exercised upon many former occa- 
sions. It amounted fairly to this: We 
have confided in administration, for the 
effecting such and such purposes, which 
can be better brought about by the few 
than the many; the trust is conditional ; 
we, who have delegated the power, re- 
serve a right to withdraw our confidence, 
when we discover that it has been impro- 
perly bestowed or abused; a want of abi- 
ity or integrity, equally disqualifies the 
persons : iotrusted, and subjects -them to 
punishment or dismissal, according to the 
particular circumstances of the case. He 
said, parliament might forbear the exercise 
of this right of punishment and enquiry, 
but they could not divest themsclves of it, 
it being of the very essence of the consti- 
tution: they had a right to exercise it in 
two ways; the one by way of prevention, 
the other judicially. It was the duty of 

arliament to remove, upon good grounds, 
in order to put a stop to further evils. 
Wicked and weak counsellors were proper 
objects of removal, in the first instance; of 
condign punishment upon a constitutional 
investigation, and legal proceedings, in the 
second. Parliament stood between the 
people and the executive power ; and it 
was only through that medium the pcople 
could constitutionally seek, or Icgaily ob- 
tain, redress. 

He was free to acknowledge, that the 
motion of the present day was founded 
strictly im the principles he had now laid 
down ; it looked immediately to removal 
as the first step to enquiry, and conse- 
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‘all imaginable -confidence and plansibis 


lity, ‘ What! criminate without cause, 
gnd punish without proof! Would you 
condemn a person absent, and uné 
heard ?”? The proper answer to these ques 
tions would depend upen the sense of 
the House. It would rest solely with the 
House to judge whether the facts he should 
state offered good ground of crimination. 
If they did, it would afterwards rest with 
the’ House, whether the proofs were suffi 
cient to support a public accusation, or 
parliamentary impeachment. It would 
rest with those whom the constitution had 
appointed to decide in the Jast instance, to 
declare whether the party or persons ac« 
cused were guilty; and to direct the na« 
ture and extent of the punishment. 
Ministers had hitherto evaded every 
thing. which could possibly lead to an ins 
quiry into their conduct, by refusing every 
document necessary for their acquittal or 
conviction; every thing which might lead 
to proofs of thir guilt or innocence; The 
papers which he had moved for some days 
since, relative to any information they 
might have received concerning the equips 
ment of the Brest squadron, atiorded a rea 
cent proof of the truth of this assertions The 
fate of that motion was, that it received 
a negative; and he presumed that many 
gentlemen who voted in the majority on 
that occasion, voted merely on the reason 
assigned by the noble Jord in the blue ribe 
bon: * That the disclosing secrets of state, 
which must be the case if the papers then 
moved for were granted, would be danger- 
ous, and miczut prove of the worst conse- 
quence.” This plausible objection would 
be removed. The information necessary 
to sunport the motion he meant to make, 
would be grounded on the evidence on the 
table, which contained no secrets of state; 
secondly, the answers he expected to re 
ceive to the questions he proposed to pué 
to his hon. relation near him, would sup- 
ply, he trusted, what was deficient in the 


papers; and, thirdly, nothing would or’ 


could come out but what wa; known to 
ail Europe, and consequer tly to every 
gentleman present, who had turned his 
thoughts to the subject. 

He then procecded to state his facts, 
and point to his conclusions. His facts 
were, that although administration, or he 
would speak out, he meant the earl of 
Sandwich, the first Jord of the Admiralty, 
had, in the month of November 1777, not 


quent punishment. It might be said, ! by a casual expression, which dropped 


tod he expected tq hear is urged with 
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swer to doubts started and assertions to 
the contrary, made by several persons in a 
certain respectable assembly,* solemnly 
affirmed, and pledged himself in his official 
capacity, that there were then 35 ships of 
the line ready for sea, and fit for actual 
service, and 7 more in great forwardness, 
which would be ready for sea in a fort- 
night ; notwithstanding which, early in the 
month of March following, when the hon. 
admiral, by the desire of his sovereign, 
went to Portsmouth to examine the state 
and condition of the ships, there were not 
more than 6 ships of the line in a state fit 
to meet an enemy. That after that pe- 
riod great diligence was used; yet, in the 
month of June, the force actually ready for 
-sea was little superior, if at all, to what it 
had been stated in the preceding Novem- 
ber. That early in the month of June, 
admiral Keppel was sent to cruize off the 
coast of France with 20 ships of the line 
only, though by the papers on the table, 
taken aboard the Pallas and Licorne, it 
appeared there were then 27 ships of the 
Jine lying in Brest water, and 5 more in 
great forwardness ; so much so, that the 
whole 32 were at sea early in the month of 
July; which force was accompanied by a 
much greater proportion of frigates than 
the British squadron, the number being 
15, including those which were cruizing 
off Brest harbour. He then corroborated 
the facts stated in this narrative, by read- 
ing such parts of admiral Keppel’s defence 
upon his trial as directly applied to, or 
served toconfirm them. He also read the 
papers taken aboard the Pallas and Li- 
corne, containing an order for providing 
anchorage in Brest water for 27 sail of 
the line, stating their rates, the flags to be 
borne aboard them, and that anchorage 
would be likewise wanting for five more, 
not then ready. ‘The line of battle con- 
sisted of one of 113, one of 106, eight of 
84 and 80, 20 of 74 and 64, one of 56, and 
one of 50 guns. 

The conclusion which this state of facts 
supported was obvious to the most mode- 
rate capacity, and must equally strike the 
meanest as the most enlightened under- 
standing, which was, that when adiniral 
Keppel sailed from Plymouth on the 9th 
of June, with 20 ships, with orders to 
cruize off Ushanz for so many days, the 
Admiralty board must have known that 
there were then SO ready to proceed to 
sea in Brest water, or they were ignorant 
a ry fact 
. ® See Vol. 19, p. 375. 
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of the fact. If the former, it was an act 
of the highest criminality, to risk the fate 
of this country on so great a disparity of 
force; nay, allowing aa the Freneh had 
but 27 ships ready for sea, the Admiralty 
board were no less blameable. Had an 
engagement happened, which must inevi- 
tably have been the case had not admiral 
Keppel returned mto per the conse- 
quences would probably have proved fatal 
to the naval power of this country. If the 
western squadron had been defeated, it 
would have probably gone to the exter- 
minating the seeds of a navy of this coun- 
try; our trade would have been ruined, 
our coasts would have been insulted, and 
there would have been nothing to prevent 
M. D’Orvilliers from burning and destroy- 
ing our two great naval arsenals, Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth. On the other hand, 
presuming that the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty was ignorant of the real naval force 
of France in the Bay, would not the con- 
sequences to the nation have been the 
same? And was not his conduct equally 
criminal? Negligence in persons in high 
trust, to whom the safety and protection 
of the state are committed, was not like 
negligence on ordinary occasions ; negli- 
gence in such men amounted to crimina- 
lity, and for persons in high and respon- 
sible situations to plead ignorance, in jus- 
tification of their misconduct and neglect, 
was, in fact, acknowledging themselves 

uilty. But his present motion not being 
immediately directed to punishment, but 
removal, it was enough for him to main- 
tain and prove, that the fate of this nation 
was committed to an unequal contest, and 
that those who had wilfully or undesign- 
edly led the nation into so hagavigus a Si- 
tuation, ought instantly to be removed, as 
unworthy of, or uncqual to the trust com- 
mitted to their charce. 

It might be said, Is not removal a kind 
of punishment? In some instances it cer- 
tainly was not. Here it was meant as 
some degree of punishment, or rather 
leading toit. The removal was incidental, 
not directly personal, because the object 
was the preservation of the state; the 
measure of removal was the measure adopt- 
ed to the attainment of that object. He 
said, the Journals of parliament contained 
several precedents of motions of removal, 
not proceeded with upon evidence amount- 
ing to criminal conviction. Such were 
the cases of the duke of Lauderdale and 
lord Danby, in the reign of Charles 2; of 
lords Orford, Somers, and Halifax, in that 
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cester, in the Queen’s reign; of lord Ox- 
ford in the reign of George the Ist; and 
of several others, whose names he did not 
immediately recollect.* The propriety of 
the proceeding was manifest; for if the 
mischief was great and the evil alarming, 
and no other timely remedy could be ap- 
plied, removal was the only step that could 
suspend, or put a period to the evil. In 
the present instance, therefore, if the 
grounds of complaint were sufficient to 
support the resolution, it called for nothing 
more to justify removal. It might be said, 
Are proceedings to stop here? By no 
means. His motion was this, he said: 
‘‘ That it appears to this House, that the 
sendiog admiral Keppel in the month of 
June last, to a station off the coast of 
France, with a squadron of 20 ships of the 
line, and four frigates, at a time when a 
French fleet, consisting, as there is great 
reason to believe, of 32 ships of the line, 
and certainly of 27, with a great number 
of frigates, was at Brest, and ready to put 
to sea, was a measure greatly hazarding 
the safety of the kingdom, without any 
prospect of an adequate advantage.” He 
was free to acknowledge, that if he carried 
this motion, he would follow it with ano- 
ther for the removal of the first lord of the 
admiralty: and it would then rest with 
that House, whether the facts stated in 
his motion would not furnish matter suffi- 
cient to found upon it a parliamentary im- 
peachment. 

He had thus declared his objects with- 
out reserve: he looked upon lord Sand- 
wich to be the head and mouth of the ad- 
miralty board, and of course, in every 
sense responsible for its conduct: and he 
was the more urged to say so, because it 
would serve to shorten the debate, and 
prevent the several members of that board 
who were present in their places, from en- 
tering into personal justifications. In their 
judicial and ministerial capacity they were 
only responsible: but as they had no direct 
communication with the sovereign; as 
they were not admitted to his councils; as 
their advice was never sought nor taken; 
as no one part of the proposition stated in 
the motion, though fully proved, could 
reach them; he did expect that the gen- 
temen, occupying seats at that board, 
would not take up the defence of their own 
conduct, as a proof of the innocence of 


® See Vol. 4, pp. 625. 628, Vol. 5, pp. 1257. 
1266. 1299. YVol.6,p.50. Vol. 7, p. 74. 
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the first lord of the admiralty. If they 
could controvert the facts, or justify them, 
in that case the subject lay open to them, 
as it did to every other member; but as 
they were not answerable for the state of 
the navy in June last, ar at any preceding 
period; as it was not by their advice the 
squadron under admiral Keppel was sent 
to sea; as they could not, in the usual 
exercise of the powers or functions of 
their office, be acquainted with the state 
and condition, the number and strength 
of the Brest fleet; in fine, as they were 
ignorant of the counsels which dictated 
the measure of sending admiral Keppel to 
sea, they must, from these several circume 
stances, be exculpated from all blame on 
that account; at least, from any thing 
which at present appeared to the contrary. 
The measure, whether wise or injudicious, 
presented itself to them, after it had been 
considered, matured, and determined upon 
elsewhere. They might retain contrary 
opinions, but, as a matter of state, pre- 
viously decided upon in his Majesty’s 
councils, they had nothing to do but to 
obey.. The noble earl at the head of the . 
admiralty, having all the necessary infor- 
mation, could only decide, and be alone 
responsible, and consequently he expected 
to hear that sort of justification which 
went to the measures and conduct of the 
noble lord, only relied upon. 

He did not wish to be understood—for 
he was persuaded of the contrary—that 
even if admiral Keppel had been defeated, 
and a descent had been made on this king- 
dom in consequence of that defeat, that 
conquest would have ensued ; but he sub- 
mitted to the House, the very perilous si- 
tuation this nation, in such an event, would 
have been reduced to; and how incum- 
bent it was upon the House to pass a 
marked censure, and express the strongest 
displeasure at the couduct of those whe 
had staked the fate of this country on the 
issue of so perilous a contest. In the first 
instance, the possibility of having the 
seeds of al] future navies, as it were, ex- 
terminated; in the second, putting us to 
the hazard of contending for our all with a 
raw, undisciplined militia, just embodied, 
and a very inadequate military force, 
mostly composed of cavalry. He would 
not carry his ideas as far as those enter- 
tained by the French, that a landing once 
made, the contest would only be, who 
should possess the Tower of London; buthe 
would say thus much, that without anarniy, 
without posts, without fortresses to ioters 
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rupt them in their march from the water- 
side, our situation would be indeed terrible. 
No man trusted more to the spirit and 
native bravery of Britons than he did; yet 
he could not help thinking, that in the two 
possible, nay probable, events, of a partial 
destruction of our naval force, and an in- 
vasion under the circumstances described, 
the ruin of our trade and commerce then 
returning from the four quarters of the 
globe, to the amount of many millions, 
our want of military preparation and in- 
ternal strength, the effect the whole must 
have upon public credit, the facility of 
Janding on aur coasts, and of pouring in 
truops from time to time, to almost any 
amaunt, the means of supplying them with 
provisions in a few hours, till they had 
gained a footing in the country, all these 
held out such a correct picture of what 
might have been the consequences of a 
defeat at sca, as fully justified the highest 
censure of that House, on the authors ofa 
measure, which risked at once our dearest 
Interests, our independence, nay, our very 
existence as a free nation. 

He commented on the part of the ad- 
miral’s defence which he had read soon 
after he rose, and contended next that the 
treachery of ministers to their country, 
. the persecution and prosecution of his gal- 
Jant relation, demanded the utmost indig- 
nation of that House. He went into a 
variety of argumentative proofs to shew, 
that instead of trusting to an inferiority in 
any engagement in the narrow seas, on 
which the fate of this country might pos- 
sibly depend, we ought, as an act of ne- 
cessary prudence and policy, always to 
endeavour to have a decided supcerio- 
rity, Our insular situation, the nature of 
our internal defence, demanded such a 

recaution, nay, it was the very idea of 

he noble earl at the head of the Admiralty 
himsclf, who had said, that we ought not 
only to be superior to France alone, but 
that no person was fit to preside over the 
naval department, who did not, at all 
times, take care to have a naval force su- 
ea to that of the whole House of Bour- 
bon united.* 

He begged leave to repeat, that he 
wished for the fullest proofs of the trath 
of the facts stated in his motion; but mi- 
nisters had refused them under various 
pretences. The House acquiesced in that 
retusal, and he had no more to say on the 
subject, so far as it respected what had 
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passed. The noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
besides saying that the papers called tor 
would give improper information to our 
enemies, said, that those papers would be 
necessary for the justification of ministers, 
The moment was then arrived, when they 
were Called upon by the nature of the mo- 
tion, to produce them in their own de- 
fence, If they refused it, would it not be 
prima facie evidence, that the production 
of them would make against and not for 
them? They were refused in a very thin 
House, but from the present full appear. 
ance, he trusted that the House would call 
for them, or draw the obvious conclusion. 
Be that as it might, if he could not pro- 
cure the very best proofs, he had sub- 
mitted to the House the next best evi- 
dence, namely, the papers taken aboard 
the Licorne and Pallas, further corrobos 
rated, confirmed, and explained, by the 
testimony of the hanourable admiral in his 
place. With that intention, and with the 
permission of the House and his honoura- 
ble relation, he would put such questions 
to him, as he thought were necessary ta 
prove to its satisfaction, the two leading 
facts stated in his motion, that of the 
number of ships under the honourable ad- 
miral, and the force under the command 
of M. D’Orvilliers, the day the former 
sailed from Plymouth. 

Admiral Keppel rose, and expressed his 
feclings on his present embarrassed situa+ 
tion. He said, he was called upon by his 
honourable friend to answer to several 
questions, which he was satisfied would 
fall short of the necessary information. 
He never would, upon any provocation, 
disclose those secrets entrusted to him as 
a professional man. As for the informas 
tion stated out of his dctence, it was to 
the best of his knowledge strictly true. 
He was called into the King’s closet m 
November 1776, and consulted by his so- 
vereign. He gave him his opinion like an 
honcst man, at the time, but heard no 
more on the subject, till called upon by 
his sovereign last March ; the consequence 
of which was, that he was appointed ta 
the command he still retained ; but, to his 
great disappointment, when he arrived at 
Portsmouth, he did not find above six 
ships of the line “ fit to meet a seaman’s 
eye.” He acknowledged, that great exers 
tions soon succeeded ; and that, consider- 
ing the state of the navy at the period al- 
luded to, compared with what it was three 
months after, the conduct of the Admi- 
ralty-board merited approbation, 
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He then proceeded to state several par- 
ticulars mentioned by Mr. Fox, till he 
came to the taking of the Pallas and Li- 
corne, where the papers read at the table 
were fouod. He affirmed, he was never 
more distressed in his life, than on the 
struggle which arose in his breast upon 
the occasion ; a struggle between his feel- 
ings and his honour, and his duty to his 
king and country. His love of his coun- 
try, however, at length prevailed, and he 
turned his back on his enemy for the first 
time. He returned to his native country 
with grief and anxiety, and Jamented that 
the public safety made it necessary, or 
that fate should have determined that the 
severe lot had fallen to his share. 

He was severe upon administration ; 
said, he had been open and explicit all 
along; and that he little expected that 
when he had opened the real sentiments of 


his heart to the first lord of the Admiralty, | 


any intentions to ruin and betray him were 
in contemplation. He was not conscious 
of giving any cause of offence, unless 
pointing out to administration where they 
were wrong; not for the purpose of find- 
ing fault, but in order to prevent the like 
in future. When he determined to return 
home, he threw himself on the judgment 
of his country, whose safety and protec- 
tion was his principal object; for, had he 
followed his own feelings, he certainly 
thould not have returned, be the conse- 
quence what it might. He went into se- 
vcral other particulars, in the course of 
which he bestowed the highest commen- 
dations on the conduct of lord Howe.. 
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He said, that no notice having beén given 
that witnesses were to be examined, it 
wasextremely improper. Itwouldamount 
to evidence only on one side; and if any 
motion was meant to be engrafted upon 
the evidence thus given, the House could 
come to no resolution upon it, because it 
was no more than partial evidence. He 
did not apply the word ‘ partial’ to the hon. 
admiral, but merely to preserve the order 
and regularity of proceeding, which in 
matters of accusation always supposed, bé- 
fore any decision was had, that witnesses 
were examined on both sides. 

Sir Grey Couper adopted the same idea, 
and contended, that no step in a criminal 
prosecution could be taken till the party 
was informed of the nature of his accusa- 
tion, in order that he might be enabled to 
repel the charge by contrary testimony. 

Mr. Fort replied, that his motion con- 
tained no matter of criminal accusation ; 
that, in its utmost extent, it led only to 
removal; that another species of evidence 
must be adduced to support a criminal ac- 
cusation ; consequently, that the principle 
laid down did not apply. The House, 
when the evidence was given, would be 
the best judge whether it was sufficient to 
support his motion upon a plain matter of 
fact ; if, in the month of June last, seg 
Keppel received orders to proceed off 
Ushant with 20 ships of the line, while 
there were for certain 27 ships of equal 
force lying in Brest-water: and if this 
fact was proved to the satisfaction of the 
House, his motion must go; and then the 
question of the noble earl’s removal, ds 


He disclaimed all connections with admi- | first commissioner of the Admiralty, would 


nistration, at any time; and said, that, 
considering his state of health, and the 
uniform conduct of the Admiralty-board, 
it would not be prudent, nor in any way 
consistent with his honour, to serve again 
under the present board of Admiralty. 

Mr. Fur now proceeded to put the 
questions to him, as a member, delivering 
his testimony in his place. The first 
question he put was, How many ships of 
the line had he under his command, when 
hesailed from Plymouth?—-Twenty. How 
many frigates ?—Here 

Mr. Brett rose to desire that the ques- 
tions might be taken down in writing. 
The noise being very great, lord North 
and lord Howe rose at the same instant, 
but the first thing that could be heard was 
lord Howe’s desiring that the admirals 
evidence might be taken down in writing. 

Lord North —— to this proposition. 


next present itself to the consideration of 
the House. He begged lIcave to repeat, 
that removal did not imply legal guilt, or 
consequent punishment ; that the spirit of 
the constitution, and the usage of parlia- 
ment, contradicted any such idea: that 
there were numerous precedents in sup- 

port of this doctrine, and particularly 
the year 1674, there was one in point, 
when a charge of an offensive nature being 
made against the duke of Lauderdale, one 
or more members rose in their places, who 
testified that they had heard him tell the 
king, that “ Your majesty’s edicts ought 
to be obeyed ; for they are equal with the 
laws, and ought to be observed in the first 
lace.?* What was the consequence? 
The House, against which the communi- 
cation was made, instantly agreed to an - 
*See Vol.4,p.625. = ~ 
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address to the throne, to remove Lauder- | the Speaker; who answered, that no ques- 


dale from his presence and councils for 
ever. 

' Mr. Cornwall objected to taking down 
the evidence of the hon. admiral in writ- 
ing; observing, that the precedent cited 
did not apply, only as to ihe removal ; for 
it did not appear that the evidence alluded 
to in the case of the duke of Lauderdale 
was committed to writing. 

Mr. 7’. Townshend remarked with seve- 
rity on the word ‘ side,’ used by the noble 
Jord in the blue ribbon. He hoped that, 
in a matter which concerned the safety of 
the state, he should have heard nothing of 
the word side; but now he was fully con- 
vinced, that the whole of the business was 
conducted onthe principle of the wordside ; 
that side had sent out the admiral with an 
inferior force; that side had refused to 
thank him for saving his country at the 
risk of his own honour and personal secu- 
rity; that side had depreciated the victory 
of the 27th of July, and called it a defeat ; 
that side had instituted an ill-founded and 
malicious prosecution against him, as a re- 
ward of his high and meritorious services ; 
that side had refused to testify any mark 
of displeasure at the conduct of his ac- 
cuser; that side had, on the contrary, 
shewn every mark of approbation to the 
accuser, and afforded him all the protec- 
tion they dare, consistently with their own 
immediate interests; and that side, by the 
same spirit of rancorous persecution and 
malice, was determined to drive the hon. 
admiral for ever from the service of his 
country. He spoke likewise to the point 
of order, and said it was to the highest 
degree absurd to talk of receiving evi- 
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tion could be taken down in writing, in 
order to frame a motion upon the evi- 
dence, unless the House was in a previous 
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r. Byng appealed again to the prece- 
dent ened: and added another respect- 
ing the examination of the sheriif at the 
bar, in the case of the Brentford riot, at 
the Middlesex election. He observed the 
very disorderly, unfair manner, the House 
ha seeeeie in respect of the right hon. 
baronet over the way (sir W. Meredith) 
who had presented himself three or four 
times to the House, and though he had a 
paper in his hand, which he presumed was 
a motion, he was as often obliged to sit 
down, and two or three times to give way, 
particularly to the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon. . 

Mr. Attorney General took up the pre- 
cedent so ach relied upon by the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last. He said, it 
appeared by the precedent, that there was 
a committee sitting at the time of the mis- 
carriayes on the Dutch war, and that the 
evidence given before the House was re- 
ferred to that committee. 

Sir W. Meredith then moved, * That 
the questions proposed to, and answers 
made by, admiral Keppel, be taken down 
at the table as evidence.’ 

Lord North rose in warmth, and said he 
had a motion to make as well as the right 
hon. gentleman; it was not indecd com- 
mitted to writing, and if the hon. geatle- 
man made his, be would move the one he 
intended by way of amendment. His 
amendment was, ‘* no enquiry having been 
instituted by the House.” He then used 


dence, and refuse the making any use of ' several violent expressions, and after ob- 
it, which must be the case if not committed | serving that the Speaker had already 


to writing. 

A prodigious uproar now succeeded ; 
order being, however, re:tored, the Speaker 
said, the evidence must, if received, be 
committed to writing. 

Lord Howe proposed that the questions, 
as well as answers, should be taken down. 

Mr. Byng quoted a precedent in point 
from the Journals, on a debate upon the 
miscarriage of the last Dutch war, when 
the duke of York, afterwards James the 
2nd, commanded ; for, upon a question of 
fact arising in the House, it appeared in 
the Toneael which was read by the Clerk, 
that evidence was immediately called for, 
given, and taken down in writing. 

Lord North, in reply to M. . Town- 
shend, on the word ‘ side,’ called upon 
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given his opinion against committing the 
evidence to writing, made use of the fol- 
lowing words; ‘ ‘The House is bound by 
the authority of. the Chair in all cases 
whatsoever.” | 

Mr. For moved, that these words be 
taken down. This gave birth to great 
confusion. The words given to the Clerk 
to be taken down, were not the exact 
words spoken ; the uproar being tov great 
for the Clerk to hear, or the members to 
recollect. 

Lord North rose to palliate, but refused . 
in effect to explain; but at Jength he qua- 
lified the expression in the following man- 
ner: ** The House is bound by the power 
ofthe Chair in almost all cases, if—and here 
he said he was interrupted—if the House 
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should so determine.”—This apology was 


Accepted. 
Mr. Dempster called upon the Chair to 


give his opinion. He contended it was 
his duty, and in the warmth of expression 
said, if he refused, he would complain of 
him to his constituents. 
The Speaker said, he had no predilec- 
tion one way or the other; that in the per- 
formance of his duty he cared for ueither 
side of the House; that he did not dip in 
the politics of any or either party, and he 
called Almighty God to bear witness, that 
what he was going to say, proceeded from 
his real opinion. His opinion then was, 
that the evidence could not be committed 
to writing, unless there had been an en- 
quiry betore the House. 
The question being put upon lord 
North’s Amendment, the House divided : 
Tellers. 
: Sir Grey Cooper - - 
aueee a Penton ig - t 208 
Noes Ni en ne f 169 
. So it was resolved in the affirmative. As 
soon as the members returned into the 
House, the question was put on sir W. 
Meredith’s motion, which passed in the 
negative. 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to put several 
other questions to admiral Keppel, which 
were answered substantially, as he had 
stated them in his speech. He observed, 
as soon as this scene was closed, that the 
motion for taking down the questions and 
answers in writing, was lost by the opinion 
delivered from the Chair. He was satis- 
fied that the Chair had acted strictly im- 
partially ; yet, he could not help observ- 
ing, that the Chair, when first consulted, 
answered without reserve, ‘* that the evi- 
dence ought to be taken down by the 
Clerk.” 

The Speaker replied, that the hon. gen- 
tleman had omitted the latter part of the 
sentence, which was, “ if the House was 
in an enquiry.” 

Mr. Fox resumed his speech. He de- 
clared, he was perfectly satisfied with the 
hoe contained in the answers given by 

s hon. relation, that the fleet sent under 
his command was considerably inferior to 
that of France then preparing to sail from 
Brest. He descanted on the negligence, 
obstinacy, or designed treachery of minis- 
tera, their credulity in trusting. to the as- 
surances of France, when so often warned 
from that side of the House; and when 
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they had actual information of the formi- 
dable naval armament going on at Brest 
and Toulon; their indolence and unpar- 
donable inattention to the measures neces~ 
sary for our home defence, and the secu- 
rity of our distant possessions and depen< 
dencies. 

The only defence which administration 
could set up was, either to plead that they 
did not know the eftective strength of 
France, or that they did; in either of 
which cases, he should leave it withthe . 
judgment of the House, whether their 
conduct was not highly culpable? And 
whether, in the first instance, they ought 
not to be immediately removed, particu- 
Jarly the noble lord, who was, from his 
office, more especially responsible for the 
measures pursued and adopted in his own 
proper department? His motion, as he 
observed before, did not go so far as the 
noble lord’s removal; but, if it should 
meet with the approbation of a majority. 
of the House, he meant most certainly to 
follow it with a proposition to that effect. — 
He then moved, ‘* That it appears to this 
House, that the sending admiral Keppel, 
in the month of June last, to a station off 
the coast of France, with a squadron of 20 
ships of the line, and 4 frigates, at a time 
when a French ficet, consisting, as there 
is great reason to believe, of 32 ships of 
the line, and certainly of 27, with a great 
number of frigates, was at Brest, and 
ready to put tosea, was a measure greatly 
hazarding the safety of these kingdoms, 
without any prospect of an adequate ad- 
vantace.”’: 

Lord Mulgrave made a long defefice. 
To the written proofs on the table, he re- 

lied, that they were the most loose and 
indefinite imaginable. They were without 
date, and contained no more than an order 
to the pilots to provide anchorage for so 
many ships of suc and such rates; but 
no proof that any such ships were in exe 
istence: nay, to come to the fair conclu- 
sion, the paper proved the contrary: for 
it contained evidence, not that the ships 
were ready for sea, but that anchorage for 
them in Brest water was ordered, when 
they should be ready. Ifthe written evi« 
dence was defective, the parole evidence 
of the hon. admiral in his place, must be | 
equally so; because it was founded on the 
written. It was true, the hon. admiral 
had gone into a variety of matter not at all 
connected with the motion on the table. 
It might, if correctly stated, have been adr 
mitted as proof of previous negligence, 
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but did not apply to the period mentioned 
in the motion, which was specifically con- 
fined to the state and condition of our 
naval force inthe month of June. Indeed, 
in his opinion, the hon. admiral might have 
as well introduced the history of his whole 
life. His counsel might have advised him 
to ic in their professional capacity, a matter 
Very proper to be introduced into his de- 
fence, upon a criminal prosecution, other- 
wise, were the hon. admiral to follow his 
own judgment, he was convinced he would 
have contented himself with replying to 
the charges made against him, indepen- 
dent of any extraneous matter. Here his 
lordship entered into a detail of proofs, to 
shew, that the fleet in the preceding 
November, consisted of 35 ships of the 
line ready for actual service, and some 
more in such a state of forwardness as to 
be ready ina few days. He named the 
ships, their rates, &c. and instead of 36 or 
38, according to the assertion of the hon. 
mover, he said the number amounted to 
44 actually ready in June, 4 more ready 
in a few days, including those left behind 
and those ready for sea which afterwards 
joined the admiral, before the engagement 
of the 27th of July, making in the whole 
48 or 49. 

In answer to the charges of criminality 
or neglect, he said there was no proof of 
either. The fleet under Mr. Keppel con- 
wisted of 20; that actually ready tor sea at 
Brest, but of 17; so that by every rate of 
naval warfare established inthis country, he 
had a right to say, that 20 ships of the line, 
with a large proportion of three deckers, 
might, without any imputatidn of a crime, 
be thought a match for 17 French. He 
said, there was one circumstance which 
happened, that confirmed him more than 
any other, that the French fleet, even so 
late as the 23rd or 24th June, was inferior 
to the western squadron; that was, the 
merchantmen, which were permitted to 
pass unmolested through the squadron, 
the day the Pallas and Licorne frigates 
were taken. The strength of the British 
fleet must have been known to them. 
Why, then, if the Brest squadron had 
such a superiority, not instantly proceed 
to sea in quest of the British fleet? What 
was the consequence? Though M. D‘Or- 
villiers was in possession of this informa- 
tion, he did not quit Brest water till the 
8th of July, a period of almost three 
wecks after the receipt of this information. 
~The hon. admiral had said, when he found 
the strength of the French ficet, though 
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he did not call a council of war, as by the 
custom of the navy such councils had 
fallen into disuse, he had consulted seve- 
ral of his officers, what was most fit to 
be done, who were of opinion, that it 
would be most proper to return. All he 
could say as to that was, he had not con- 
sulted him. He was separated from the 
fleet, and when he opened his orders, 
though he did not approve of them, he 
cheerfully obeyed and acquiesced, under 
the idea that the hon. admiral’s long ex- 
perience enabled him to judge and deter- 
mine, what would be most likely to advance 
the service. | 

His lordship then gave a history of 
the conduct of lord Hawke, who cheerfully 
undertook a similar service, with six ships 
only, in the summer of 1758, when a ru- 
mour had been spread, that France was 
preparing to invade us, on a cruize of 14 
days, when administration sent out orders 
to him to return. Those orders, however, 
never reached him.; and the admiral did 
not return till he performed the service he 
was sent on, that of watching the motions 
and learning the strength of the enemy, 
and protecting our trade. His lordship 
read a copy of an answer of lord Hawke 
to the Admiralty-board, in which that able 
and gallant seaman told them, that he 
would never return into port, or neglect 
his duty, when the enemy had only a 
trifling superiority. | 

He treated the bugbears raised by the 
hon. mover of the fatal consequences of a 
defeat, as the mere creatures of a warm 
imagination. He presumed, that even if 
the worst had happened, that Mr. Keppel 
had been defeated, the enemy would not 
have procured a victory so cheaply, as to 
be ready to follow it with the burning of 
our naval arsenals. On the contrary, it 
was probable, that in such a conflict, they 
would be so roughly handled as to return 
to their own ports to refit. The only en- 
gagement in which the French proved 
victors at sca, was that under lord Torring- 
ton, off Beachy-head, in king William's 
time; and then, mstead of pursuing the 
advantage they had gained, or attacking 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, instead, in the 
language of the hon. gentleman, of ate 
tempting ‘ to exterminate the seeds of all 
future navies in this country,’’ they con- 
tented themselves with the honour of the 
victory, and retired, very prudently, to 
their own ports, in order to repair the 
damages they had sustained in battle. 

Admiral Aeppef began with remarking, 
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that the noble lord had called his defence 
uncommon, and had said that he might as 
well have given the whole history of his 
life in it, as many things he had thought 

roper to offer to the court. The noble 
ord had also said that it would have been 
more proper for him to have trusted to 
himself, and that he was not, in his opi- 
nion, obliged to his advisers. He enter- 
tained very different sentiments; he 
thought himself highly indebted to his 
counsel, and as long as he lived should 
own his gratitude to them, and consider 
that but for them he might have fallen a 
sacrifice to one of the most uncommon at- 
tacks that ever was made on an officer. 
The noble lord seemed to have forgot that 
his defence did, in fact, contain the his- 
tory of his life, for that he had mentioned 
in it his 40 years’ services. The noble 
lord said, that he never consulted him upon 
the subject of his return to port. It was 
very true. The noble lord wasa young 
officer, and he would not put him to the 
aoe of giving his opinion on the sub- 
ject. oung men were generally eager 
to fight, and knew not what prudence and 
discretion meant. It was right to send 
them out where bravery and personal ex- 
ertion were the only requisites, but it was 
wrong to ‘a them in situations that de- 
manded thought, deliberation, and judg- 
ment. He did not much regard the senti- 
ments of young officers on points respect- 
‘fog which officers of great experience 
were only competent to judge, but he 
had heard, since he last came home, that 
the noble lord disapproved of his return 
for a reinforcement. The nople lord had 
alluded to the conduct of lord Hawke, in 
what he deemed a similar situation, in 
1758; he wished the noble lord had recol- 
lected the circumstances, and considered 
how far the two situations did or did not 
agree. Was lord Hawke sent out to meet 
a powerful enemy? What were his in- 
structions? What were the objects in view 
in sending him out? The noble lord, if he 
was acquainted with those instructions, 
could easily distinguish between the differ- 
ence of object and difference of situation. 
He was a young officer himself aboard 
lord Hawke's fleet. He well remembered 
they did not go out to fight the French, 
but to watch them. He made no doubt if 
the noble lord, who commanded that little 
squadron, had met with the enemy, that 
he would not have turned his back upon 
them on account of a trifling superiority, 
but he should be very sorry to hear that 
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great naval officer ever represented as 
ready to rush upon inevitable destruction, 
sooner than turn his back upon an enemy 
whose decided superiority would ensure 
them certain victory. 

The only colour of defence set up by 
the noble lord was, that we not only had 
an equality, but there was no evidence that 
we had not. The first was evident, for if 
there had been either 32 or .27 ships of. 
the linein Brest-water, the French mer- 
chantmen, which were permitted to pass 
through our fleet unmolested, having given 
intelligence, if the French fleet had been 
fap to go tosea, they would instantly have 
let slip their cables and taken advantage of 
their superiority ; and as to the written evi- 
dence, printed without date, &c. it amount- 
ed to just nothing; it might relate to any 
other fleet, or any other circumstance, as 
well as that to which it was applied. On 
the first he must observe, that it would 
have been a measure extremely hazardous 
for D’Orvilliers to trust himself tosea with 
27 or 32 ships of the line, until he had au- 
thentic information whether admiral Byron 
had left the Channel, and was on his way 
across the Atlantic; the wind, besides, 
might not be favourable for leaving Brest ; 
and the truth was, that as soon as Mr. 
Byron's destination was known at Paris, 
and orders reached Brest for the squadron 
to proceed to sea, D’Orvilliers immediately 
weighed anchor. It was not the mere 
sailing from Plymouth of Mr. Byron that 
determined the resolution of the French 
cabinet, but a moral certainty of the des- 
tination of the force under his command. 
How was it possible for the merchantmen 
to report more than they saw? that they 
had met with a British fleet of 20 ships of 
the line, with three flags; or how could 
the minister of marine, upon such informa- 
tion, hazard the fleet of France, till he 
was perfectly satisfied the British naval 
force was divided, and that, instead of 20, 
there might not have been actually under 
his command 355, for so many, including 
the two ships left behind, were then ac- 
tually fit for sea. As for the noble lord’s 
comments on the written evidence, his 
lordship must have known that it was not 


the papers found aboard the Pallas and - 


Licorne that solely determined his {neg- 
ment of the effective strength of the 
French fleet, but the examination of seve- 

prisoners, who all agreed in the same 
account, that, when they left Brest some 
days before, there were 27 ships of the 
line ready for sea, and five more in a greag 
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state of forwardness ; and he appealed to 
the noble lord himself, whether it was pos- 
sible for those five ships, if they had not 
been nearly ready for sea, to have sailed 
out of Brest on the 8th of July following, 
equipped for the battle. 

The noble lord had Inid great stress on 
the impropriety of an ofticer declining to 
meet an enemy with a trifling superiority 
against him. He agreed so far with the 
noble lord, that a trifling superiority, 
in the opmion of the commander, ought to 
be always balanced by a proper confidence 
in the skill, spirit, and native bravery of 
the officers and seamen under his com- 
mand. When he sailed from Plymouth 
he went fully impressed with this idea. 
He was informed that the Brest fleet con- 
sisted of no more than 17 sail of the line 
fit for actual hostile service ; but, however 
confidently this assurance was given him, 
he measured them in his own mind at 24; 
and in that opinion was determined not to 
avoid them: but when from the papers on 
the table, and the acccunts received from 
persons taken on board the frigates, he 
was convinced that the French force con- 
sisted of 27, tor he confessed he did not 
rate it higher (though he was now satisfied 
that it consisted of 32) he thought it his 
veg most reluctantly, so far as it concern- 
ed himself and the honour of the British 
flag, to return into port for a reinforce- 
ment, and not risk the honour and dearest 
interests of this country in so unequal a 
contest. If fate had otherwise determined, 
and the squadron under his command had 
been obliged to contend with such a supe- 
Fiority of force, though he dare not answer 
for the event, he was firmly persuaded 
that the victory, if that should be the case, 
would be dearly purchased; and that the 
British seamen would do every thing which 
the most sanguine expectations could pro- 
wise from men overborne by superior 
force and numbers. 

' Sir Edward Dering mentioncd his long 
acquaintance with, and the personal ob- 
ligations he owed to the first lord of the 
Admiralty, against whom the present mo- 
tion was manifestly intended, and also his 
hon. friend who spoke last; but if parlia- 
ment had any controul over the executive, 
he was clearly of opinion that there was 
evidenee suflicient to justify the proposed 
vote. Was there a man in the House who 
could fairly lay his hand on his heart, and 
say that the French were not superior to 
us at sea, as soon as Mr. Byron left the 
Ghannel? Was there a second, taking in 
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all the circumstances of risk and evident: 
danger, who could say that the nuble lord, 
who had led the nation into this perilous — 
situation, was any longer fit to preside in 
our marine councils ? 

' Lord North said, he was not surprised 
at what had fallen from the hon. gentle- 
man whio spoke last. Honourable gentle- 
men who were absent from the debate, or 
being fatigued from sitting up late, or from 
any other cause, had thought proper to 
refresh themselves, came down in good 
humour to give their own opinions, but 
frequently mistook the question, being to- 
tally ignorant of what passed while 
they were away. The hon. gentleman 
who now sat down—Here his lordship was 
peremptorily called to order from every 
side of tlre House.—He begged pardon, 
he said; all he meant to say was, that 
gentlemen frequently mistook the ques- 
tion, and he hoped that was not disorderly. 

His lordship said, he should consider 
the question as it fairly presented itself to 
the House: first, whether there was evi- 
dence to support the motion; secondly, if 
there was evidence, whether the Admi- 
ralty-board, from the general situation of 
public affairs, yas not fully justified in: 
their conduct? On the first of these his 
lordship repeated the facts and arguments 
urged by lord Mulgrave. He said, the 
paper found aboard the frigates contained 
only an order to provide anchorage ; thut 
if the Brest fleet was superior, it would 
not have remained im harbour ull the Sth 
of July, after receiving information of our 
real strength by the merchantmen which’ 
were suffered to pass unmolested; and 
that, consequently, instead of there being 
any proof that there were 32, or even 27 
ships of the line in Brest water ready for 
sea, the evidence bore the other way ; for 
the fuir conclusion was, that, if they had 
so considerable a superiority over the 
western squadron, D’Orvilliers would have: 
instantly proceeded to sea; that he did. 
not so, and only sailed with 32 on 
the 8th of July, proved that he had no 
such force ready, and that he sailed on 
that day with no more than 32, which. 
was hardly probable, if there were 32 
ready early in June. 

The second question might be divided — 
under two heads. Did the Admiralty 
know of this force? and, knowing it, were 
they justifiable in sending Mr. Keppel to 
sea? For his part, he knew of no sucht 
force being ready for sea at Brest at the 
period alluded to, and if it was crimimal te 
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Be ignorant of that circumstance, as stated 
by the hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
tion, he had the impudence, in the lan- 
guage of the same hon. gentleman, to 
avow his ignorance of the fact at the in- 
stant he was speaking. But to come fairly 
and directly to the second question; sup- 
posing that ministers had known the fact, 
would gentlemen contend that in a war 
with France we were to run no risk? Let 
gentlemen consider what this nation had 
at stake at the time, no less than the whole 
of the trade from the East Indies, Jamaica, 
the West Indies, and the coast of Africa. 
Fleets returning from Spain, Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean. [Great disorder 
in the House at the mention of ‘the word 
Mediterranean.] Gentlemen might laugh, 
but indecent and unparliamentary as such 
a conduct certainly was, he declared that 
no noise or disorder should prevent him 
from pursuing his argument. Attend, 
then, to the circumstances: though admi- 
nistration had the fullest and most specific 
information, that there were 32 ships of 
the line ready for sea when Mr. Keppel 
sailed with 20, would it not be proper that 
Mr. Keppel should have been sent out, 
both as a convoy with the outward bound 
deet, and in order to protect the severai 
merchant fleets then daily expected to re- 
turn from the different parts of the globe; 
so that taking the conduct of administra- 
tion in either light, as knowing or not 
knowing the fact stated in the motion, 
which he must observe again was sup- 
ported by no evidence, sufficient to war- 
rant the House to come to the vote de- 
sired; their conduct was equally dictated 
by policy and prudence, if no such fact 
existed. Administration must have acted 
as they did; if the fact was as had been 
stated by the hon. gentleman, administra- 
tion had adopted the measure as appli- 
cable to the then situation of affairs. The 
admiral, indeed, had returned before the 
arrival of the first West India fleet, but 
be had no doubt, nevertheless, but his 
presence in the Bay, had facilitated its safe 
arrival. 

After inforcing these arguments, in a 
vanety of lights, his lordship observed, 
that present motion was meant to lead 
toa vote of censure on the first lord of the 
Admiralty, in his official capacity; but he 
desired gentlemen, before they proceeded 
to a vote, to understand, that such a vote 
as that intended by the hon. gentleman to 
follow the present, would net be a censure 
merely of the first lord ef the Admiralty, 
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bat of all his Majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants. He himself was equally criminal 
with the noble earl; so was every other 
efficient member of the cabinet. If it was 
criminal to vend out admiral Keppel with 
20 ships, he co-operated in the measure, 
and advised it, as well as the noble earl. 
The noble earl was only responsible for 
his share. It was a crime in common, or 
no crime. Indeed, a case mizht happen, 
in which acting merely ministerially, the 
noble earl might be obliged to execute 
officially what he had previously disap- 
proved of in council, by being over-ruled 
by a majority of the King’s servants. So 
that, whatever determination the House 
might think proper to come to, he wished 
to have it understood, as an inevitable 
conclusion, that there was no possibility, 
without being guilty of the most manifest 
injustice, of directing the intended vote of 
censure against any one particular mems ' 
ber of the cabinet, without involving the 
whole in its consequences. 

The hon. gentleman had thought proper 
again to refer to words which had fallen 
from him in a former debate, relative to 
admiral Keppel’s return to port. It was 
unparliamentary, and contrary to order, 
to make such allusions, but as the hon, 
gentleman had been so disorderly, he must — 
of necessity follow him. ‘The han. gen- 
tleman had, on a former occasion, declared 
that administration had blamed admiral 
Keppel for returhing to port; he had then 
felt it necessary to say, that he had never 
heard of any such blame; that no blame 
was ascribable to the hon. admiral, for that 
the prudence and propriety of the measure 
was an ample justification of it. This ex- 
pression had been much cavilled at; on 
what ground he could not possibly guess. 
The words were simple in their import, 
obvious in their application. Did the hon. 
gentleman mean to say. that the hon. ad- 
miral’s return was not prudert and proper ? 
Or what would he have had him said more 
immediately to the point? The hon. gen- 
tleman also had talked of the admiral’s 
instructions being with-held from him as 
a matter of defence on his late trial; and 
the hon. admiral had himself repeated the 
assertion. Did not the hon. admiral re- 
collect what had passed on that head be-« 
tween him and udministration? Did he 
not remember that, on his’ application, 
word had been sent him that any part of 
his instructions that went to tlre matter 
contained in the charge exhibited against 
him, which he should -point out, should 
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immediately be copied and transmitted to 
him, but that it was thought unwise and 
unnecessary to lay before the public his 
whole instructions just at present? Un- 
necessary, because much of them had no 
reference to the charge upon which he 
was to be tried; and unwise, because a 
publication of the instructions at large 
would disclose to the enemy matters of a 
very important nature, and highly proper 
to be kept secret. The hon. gentleman 
had also said a good deal respecting his 
having exnressed a desire that the papers 
Jately moved for might not be produced. 
Did the hon. gentleman recollect that he 
had himself in his speech declared, that 
the enquiry he proposed going into, could 
be proceeded upon without those papers ? 
The same objection still remained against 
the production of the papers desired. They 
might be the means of discovering our 
channel of information, respecting what 
was going on in the French naval arsenals. 
A period might arrive, and that perhaps 
not very far distant, when those papers 
might be produced with propriety and 
satety to all persons; whenever it should, 
he would be one of the first to grant them, 
and if he had said that those papers would 
justify administration, as stated by the hon. 
gentleman, though he did not recollect 
that any such expressions had fallen from 
him, he was inclined to think, he had not 
exceeded the bounds of truth. His lord- 
ship concluded with giving his negative to 
the question. 

Admiral Keppel replied to such parts 
of the noble Jord’s speech as sells agree | 
applicd to his own conduct. He said, 
there was a remarkable sting in one of 
the neble Jord’s expressions, which he 
hoped did not originate in design, though 
it did palpably in mistake and misconcep- 
tion, where he said, the main object of 
sending him out, was for the protection of 
the homeward bound fleets, but that he 
had returned into port, before the arrival 
of that from the West Indies. If the no- 
ble Jord’s expressions were to be trusted 
to assincere, he had done right in return- 
ing, therefore, the noble lord might with 
great propriety have spared the observa- 
tion, and not make a charge, which, how- 
ever softened, amounted to a charge of a 
direct breach of duty, and that concerning 
a point, which, in the language of the noble 
lord, was the main object of sending him 
He begged leave to remind the no- 
ble lord, that the protection of the return- 
ing trade fleets formed no part of his in- 
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structions, nor did he know that his com- 
mand was directed to the safety of those 
fleets till after his return into port, when 
he received a letter from Mr. Beeston 
Long, chairman of the committee of West 
India merchants. That was the first he 
heard of it, though he agreed with the 
noble lord, that his appearance at sea 
might have proved of essential service in 
that particular. He would recommend to 
the noble lord, to be more careful in allud- 
ing to any part of his instructions, and to 
be doubly careful, not by inference and in 
the way of argument, to represent them 
as containing matter which they really 
did not; the latter was by no means de- 
fensible, the former uncandid. He looked 
upon himself bound, in the most sacred 
and solemn manner, not to divulge any 
part ofthem. He had hitherto carefully 
adhered to that idea, and was much sur- 
rised to hear his lordship refer to them 
in debate, when he must know that he was 
tied up in honour, from giving such ane 
swers in justification, as the tenor of the 
instructions might warrant. The noble 
lord, in answer to what had been urged 
by his hon. relation, of such parts of his 
instructions as might serve him upon his 
defence being denie@ him, said, that no 
part of them was denied, but such as did 
not apply to the charge, and would at the 
same time disclose to the enemy matters 
of a very important nature, and highly 
proper to be kept secret. Would the 
noble lord fairly undertake to say, upon 
recollection, that that was the true state of 
the case? He had too high an opinion of 
the veracity of the noble lord to believe 
he would. The fact was as it had been 
stated by his hon. relation. He applied 
for leave to produce such part of the in- 
structions, as had been described by the 
noble lord, such as had only reference to 
the charge preferred against him, not for 
the instructions at large, He was refused 
it, as containing matter not proper for the 
pie eye. He applied a second time, 
or other parts, where even a colour of 
objection did not appear against the grant- 
ing his request. He was unsuccessful in 
both applications. The first by a direct 
denial; the second time he received an 
answer, that it would be proper for the 
bvard to take time to consider. He never 
heard more on the subject, and was left 
to his defence without a part of it; which, 
if matters had taken a different turn from 
what they did, would have left him to an 
issue of life and death, while the most mar 
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terial part of his grounds of justification 
were withheld. 

The noble lord had Jaboured with his 
wonted ingenuity and ability, to impeach 
the facts stated in the motion; but, in his 
opinion, very unsuccessfully. The print- 
ed paper he had treated as a mere matter 
iapalicabte to the state of any existing 
fleet. Was that really the case? Did it 
not describe an existing fleet, which was 
at sea in a very few days after? Did it 
not contain a list of the names of ships, 
number of men, guns, &c. which engaged 
him on the 27th of July. Ifa paper con- 
taining the anchorage, or an order of an- 
chorage, for his ships at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, previous to his. sailing, had 
fallen into the hands of the French, and 
the ships therein named had met the squa- 
dron under D’Orvilliers, would not that 
paper furnish sufficient evidence to that 
gentleman and the French court, that 
there had been such a force in Plymouth 
and Portsmouth harbour? But he ob- 
served that the noble lord was as eager to 
dwell on the insufficiency of the written 
evidence, as he was careful to avoid men- 
tioning the information given by some of 
the sailors aboard the Pallas and Licorne, 
which was more specific and circumstan- 
tial. He transmitted that information to 
the Admiralty board: why was not that 
produced? Or, if it did not come within 
theliteral meaning of the order for papers, 
why did not his lordship argue, with the 
same freedom, on the improbability of the 
parole testimony, as the written evidence? 
The reason was clear, the noble lord 
knew that the facts stated in the paper 
were corroborated by the testimony of 
some of the crews of the Pallas and Li- 
corne; that satisfied him of the fact, and 
chiefly induced him to return; and he 
doubted, that there was a single person 
Present, who was not persuaded, that the 
evidence was such, as fully justified him 
in concluding, that there were 27, if not 
32 ships of the line in the port and harbour 
of Brest fit for sea, on the day of the cap- 
ture of the two French frigates. He men- 
tioned several other particulars, and said, 
that if he was ever to accept of acommand 
again, he would take care not to leave the 
Channel with a westerly wind blowing in 
his teeth. It retarded the operations of 
the fleet; it gave the enemy the wind; it 

them, in some measure, the advantage 
of engaging at pleasure, or returning into 
port, and of course counterbalanced every 
advantage of native bravery and superior 
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skill on our side. He believed he should 
never again be put to the trial; for, consi- 
dering the,manner he had been treated by’ 
ministers, he could never think of resum- 
ing a command under them; because 
whatever his inclinations might be to ad- 
vance the interests of his country, it would 
be impossible to do it effectually, so long 
as those who employed him withheld their 
confidence and protection. 

Lord North apologized to the hon. ad- 
miral; said he had not the most distant 
intention of alluding to his instructions, or 
a supposed breach of them. He was of 
opinion, that the hon. admiral acted very 
propery in returning into port. When 

e spoke of the safe return of the West 
India fleet, he only mentioned it as a fact, 


to shew the good effects of sending the © 


western squadron to sea, supposing that it 
had been inferior to that of France. 

Lord Howe entered into a professional 
investigation of what had fallen in the 
course of the debate from the two noble 
lords. He justified the propriety of send- 
ing lord Hawke in the year 1758 to sea, 
with six ships ony» to a certain station, 
to protect our trade, and to seek intelli- 
gence; because it was applicable to the 
then situation of affairs: but this was a 
very different measure, from sending a 
large effective squadron, the chief de- 
fence of the trade and kingdom, to meet 
a force infinitely superior. If a squadron 
for mere intelligence and general protec- 
tion had been sent out, it ought to have 
been a small one, which could Have in- 
stanly retired homeward, without bring- 
ing any imputation on the British flag. It 
would have answered every present pure 
pose, and by thetime that it chose or was 
compelled to return into the Channel, the 
grand fleet would have been able to pro- 
ceed to sea to meet the enemy; and he 
was of opinion, that stationing a large fleet 
off the coast of France, was a very im- 
proper and hazardous measure. The 
ships, particularly the large ones, were 
liable to receive great damage, the crews 
got sickly, and if a strong southerly gale, 
or south east, or even south wester, should 
spring up, the fleet would be in great 
danger, particularly if it lay in with the 
French ho off Brest; because, in that 
event, it might be extremely difficult to 
weather Ushant. Indeed, this reasonin 
applied to every given station that coul 
well be imagined, where the purpose of 
defending our own coasts from an invasion 
was the principal object in view. He 
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could affirm, from his own knowledge, 
that a station off Brest was a dangerous 
station, and should never be taken but 
upon great emergencies. As to the idea 
thrown out by the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, that the sending Mr. Keppel to 
sea was by way of convoying the outward 
bound trade, it was quite new to him. If 
that was all that was intended, why not 
give him orders to convoy the fleet into 
the sea, and then return into port? On 
the other hand, he understood, that Mr. 
Keppel’s instructions were to make a sta- 
tionary cruize, within certain limits. ‘The 
general reasoning of the two noble lords 
was indeed very extraordinary; the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon in particular. He 
applauds the conduct of the hon. admiral, 
for his returning into port, and at the 
game time contends, that his force was su- 

erior, that is, he grants the conclusion, 
But denies the premises from which that 
conclusion is drawn. If Mr. Keppel was 
superior to the Brest fleet, he merited 
censure, not. praise, for turning his back 
upon an inferior enemy ; if he was inferior, 
then the premises, which are the facts 
stated in the motion, are incontrovertibly 
true. Such are the absurdities men are 
driven to, when they find it their interest 
to deny what they know to be true. 
It is, however, an instance of the 
noble lord’s candour, to push his argument 
no farther than he thinks it necessary for 
his own defence, and that of his colleagues 
in office. His lordship is conscious how 
unjust it would be to make such a charge 
as applying to the hon. admiral’s conduct, 
and how necessary it is for him to found 
his justification upon that ground. 

The question being put, at half past 
one, on Mr. Fox’s motion, the House di- 
vided : ‘ 

Tellers. 
Mr. Thomas Townshend 
YEAS } Sir Philip Jennings Clerke 


Lord Mulgrave - - - 
Nozs 3 vir. Robinson - - « 7 204 


So it passed in the negative. 
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* «This was an unusual division on the side 
ef the minority. Aud the minister shewed a 
degree of passion and vehemence in diflerent 
parts of this debate, which was not at all custo- 
mary with him. It was observed by sume, 
who, from long experience, think they may 
form an opinion on the appearances of things 
m that House, that the question would probably 
have been carried in the atfirmative, if tlie 
nebie lord at the head of administration, baving 
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Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion respecting 
the State of the Navy upon the breaking out 
of the War with France.] March 8. At 
half past four, the House being, if pos- 
sible, more crowded than it was on the 3d 
instant, 

Mr. Fox rose in pursuance of the 
notice he had given. He opened the 
grounds of his motion, which, he said, 
in several respects, resembled that which 
he had submitted to the House on the 
3d instant; the difference between both 
motions was this; the principle was the 
same, but the former one was particular 
and specific. It stated a fact which he was 
sure no gentleman in that House doubted 
of who had spent a single thought upon 
it; nay, he would venture farther; a fact 
of which neither of the noble lords them- 
selves (North and Mulgrave) who so 
strongly combated the motion, disbelieved, 
“ that admiral Keppel went out in June 
with 20 ships of the line, though there 
were then 27 certainly, if not 32, lying in 
Brest water.’ The present proposition 
was a general one: it contained matter of 
public and universal notoriety; it called 
for no specific or narrowed proofs; he 
would trust it to the feelings and convic- 
tion of every hon. gentleman present. 
That was the evidence he would adduce: 
that was the just tribunal he would appeal 
to; on that testimony, which every think 
ing man must secretly submit to, and 
every honest man avowedly declare, he 
trusted the fate of his motion. He would 
not examine this gentleman to the number 


equally perceived the same indications, bad not 
immediately applied himself to prevent their 
effect. For that minister, observing strong 
marks of defection, particularly among that 
part of the country gentlemen who support 
administration, recalled both them and his 
other wavering friends to the standard, by 
openly declaring, that the motion of censure 
against the first lord of the Admiralty went di- 
rectly to himself, aod to all the other minis- 
ters; that there could be no discrimination ; 
as they were all equally concerned in the con- 
duct of public affairs, they were all equally 
liable to answer for the consequences ; there 
could be no separate praise or censure; what- 
ever reached one, must reach the whole. Not- 
withstanding this defeat, Mr. Fux did pot 
abandon, he only shifted his ground ; and 
keeping his object still ‘steadily in view, 
brought the business furward under aootlrer 
form a few days after. As he had given early 
notice of his intention, administration rallied all 
their forces, and the House was even more full 
than it had been on the preceding debate.”— 
Acoual Register. 
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of ships fit for Channel service at the time; | had not done, what they head neglected, ' 
he would not trouble his lion. relation to | and the promises they had repeatedly 
inform the House again, how many he | made, as the means which the nation and 
had under his command when he fell in | that House had put into their hands, and 
with the Licorne and the Pallas; he would | the sanguine expectations they had to form 
not trouble the noble lord over the way | upon such means and such assurances. 
(Howe) to prove our inferiority in Ame- To lay this as part of the basis on which 
rica; nor the whole world to prove, that | his motion was to rest, he begged leave to 
we had totally abandoned our trade and | state a few particular facts from the papers 
commerce, our consequence and fortresses, | on the table, which contained a series of 
in the Mediterranean. No; he should | five years of peace at two respective 
avoid any of these forms so necessary to | riods; the one including the five years 
substantiate charges where there was the | following the treaty of peace entered into 
most glimmering ray of doubt or suspense, | at Aix-la-Chapelle; the other of the five 
or hesitation, whereon to hang a loop. | years of peace preceding the year 1775. 
But was that the case here? No; he was These he read in-his place, by which it 
certain it was not. He should hear every | appeared, that the naval peace establish- 
fact and argument resorted to, but that of | ment which took place in 1749, upon an 
the terms of the proposition being not lite- | average of the five years taken together, 
tally and substantially true. He should | amounted to no more than 998,000 while 
not hear a syllable of the contents contro- | the average of the latter five years amount- 
verted, but a great deal about, “© Why | ed to 1,738,000/. per annum, or an in- 
come to this vote at this time? If true, the | crease of nearly double. This then led 
danger is passed. Why criminate without | him to compare the expence of the nav 
the necessary forms. of legal or judicial | at the commencement of the two succeed: . 
process? And above all, what madness to | ing wars, to the peace establishments al- 
come to a vote, when that very vote goes | ready mentioned. In the year 1756, the 
eventually not only to a censure of the | first of the late war, the expences amount- 
Admiralty board, ov rather the first lord of | ed to no more, including navy extraordi- 
the Admiralty, but to the final overthrow | naries, &c. than what was voted in 1778, 
of administration, and those immeiliately | with this difference, however, that the 
connected or dependent upon it ?”? Before | navy debt of the former period was but 
he proceeded further, he begged Icave to | 1,600,000/. ; whereas the navy debt of 
testify his entire approbation of the con- | 1778 was considcrably above two millions. 
duct of the right hon. gentleman under | Then it was in proof, as well in point of 
the opposite gallery, (Mr. Rice) for his | bringing conviction home to gentlemen's 
prudence, sagacity, and foresight. ‘he | minds, as supported by every mode adopt- 
right hon. gentleman gave notice, on a |ed for discovering legal truth, that our 
former day, that he would oppose the Bill | peace establishment cost us nearly double ~ 
moved by an hon. friend respecting con- | in the latter period to what it did in the 
tractors, but he had declined the combat. | former; and that the whole of our naval 
He perceived, by the complexion of the | expenditure in 1778, exceeded what it was 
House, that a certain description of men, | in 1756, by full half a million. 
who came down that day to give the mi- If, then, our peace and war establish- 
hister their countenance and support on | ments, latterly, were superior in point of 
the present question, would withhold it on | expence, the next obvious consideration 
the other. He admired the right hon. | would be, whether our naval preparation 
gentleman’s prudence. It would not be | and effective strength was proportionably 
pleasant for the noble lord and himself to | superior, which might be reasonably ex- 
remain in a minority ; it would have an | pected; or whether it was even equal, 
alarming appearance, and might in the end | which could hardly entitle those who had 
be productive of several very disagreeable | the management of it to any praise; or,” 
circumstances. lastly, whether it was considerably inferior, 
Such being the ground of public noto- | and furnished just cause for the censure of 
nety, such the uninterrupted current of | that House, and the well-founded resenté 
public fame, such the acknowledgments of | ments of the people at large. By an au- 
administration themselves, he could scarce- | thentic paper which he held in his hand, 
ly reconcile it to respect for that House, | it appeared, that the ships of the line of 
to go into any detailed proof whatever, | battle in 1756, were no less than 89, while 
were it not as well to shew what ministers | the present first lord of the Admiralty, the 
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first year of his war establishment, was not 
able to make out above 42 ships of the 
line, with a very deficient proportion of 
frigates. lle should speak more particu- 
Jarly to that circumstance in his further 
progress; but he could not avoid making 
the proper use of these facts, thus con- 
trasted, because they went to prove a part 
of his motion, which stated one of the 
grounds for desiring the House to agree 
with the vote of censure, that the state of 
the navy was not adequate to the sums 
voted ; ecwuee the sums voted during the 
last peace, were nearly double what they 
were the preceding, while the naval force, 
at the breaking out of the former war, 
was more than double to what it was at 
present. 

_ As the assertions of ministers formed 
another ground of his intended motion, 
that consideration would bring him back 
to the number of ships actually ready for 
sea at the beginning of the year 1778. 
Towards the close of the preceding year, 
_in December 1777, it was asserted by a 
noble lord in the other House; he would 
not forbear to name him, the first lord of 
the Admiralty. It was lord Sandwich who 
asserted not in the warmth of debate, nor 
in a hurry or passion of any kind, but 
coolly, gravely, and repeatedly, in his of- 
ficial character, that we had then 35 ships 
of the line ready for immediate actual ser- 
vice, and seven more would be ready in a 
few days ; and doubts having been started 
of the correctness of this statement, as 
often as they arose, his lordship followed 
them with this observation, ‘ That no per- 
son was fit to be intrusted with the con- 
duct of the naval affairs of this country, 
who did not at all times take care to have 
a navy equal to cope with, or superior to 
the whole united force of the House of 
Bourbon.” ‘This was the language of the 
noble lord in the months of November and 
December 1777; yet, in upwards of six 
~months after, the whole naval furce of 
Great Britain hardly amounted to the 
number stated by the noble lord; in 
March there were but six actually ready 
and collected; and even in June, when his 
hon. relation below him sailed, there were 
little more than the number mentioned in 
December, attended with this additional 
circumstance, that, instead of being able 
to cope with, or being superior to the 
united force of the House of Bourbon, we 
were not, at the beginning of June and 
July, even equal to France alone. On 
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ing of 32 ships of the line, with a consider- 
able number of frigates, sailed from Brest ; 
on the 9th, admiral Keppel sailed with 
only 24, though six had juined or followed 
him, between that and the 23rd of the same 
month. 

He did not confine these assertions to 
the noble lord in the other House; for he 
had heard them frequently repeated, con- 
firmed, and stamped with the superscrip- 
tion of ministerial authority, by the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, and very often 
urged and pressed by almost every member 
and friend to administration in that House. 

He was likewise at liberty to add, that 
this motion neither tended to nor ex- 
see, any exclusive censure on the first 
ord of the Admiralty, farther than mere 
removal, on the grounds already men- 
tioned, his incapacity or wilful neglect ; 
the general censure was directed to all 
If he had retained 
any doubt upon the subject, the conduct 
of the noble lord (North) on Wednesday 
put it beyond a question, or the least de- 
gree of uncertainty. The noble lord ge- 
nerously stepped forth, with all his popu- 
larity and interest in that House, to do— 
what? To shield his friend, to share his 
misfortunes, to rescue him from his ene- 
mies, or to perish gloriously in the at- 
tempt. Formerly, the noble lord was con- 
tent to share only so much of the blame or 
credit of every measure. ‘* He had no- 
thing to do in any office but that in which 
he presided. He was no minister but in 
his own department.” But now the noble 
lord has totally changed his language: 
he has taken at least part of the responsi- 
bility upon himself, and divided the rest 
among his colleagues in office. Be it so; 
he has pledged himself, and his cabinet 
friends, to all the measures of the Admi- 
ralty board. The motion is framed ac- 
cordingly. Every hon. gentleman will 
now know how to conduct himself. If he 
votes for the motion, he will give it his as- 
sent on the degree of truth which it pre- 
sents; if he perceives its tendency, and 
sees that it involves a censure upon all his 
Majesty’s confidential servants, then all 
will be open to him; the question will 
present fairly the alternative, ‘* Are such 
men to be longer confided in, or is it better 
to trust to further contingencies, or at 
once withdraw our support ?” The noble 
lord, by his conduct, or rather popular 
confidence, the last night, brought the 
point to the issue now described ; and, for 


the Sth of July, the French fleet, consist- | his part, he was perfectly content, as he 
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thought it much better, as it respected 
every side of the House, that gentlemen, 
when they were desired to vote, should 
know the full extent to which the propo- 
sition made was intended to be carried. 

He then proceeded to his conclusions, 

which were, that our navy svas not in a 
better and more formidable state at the 
‘end of the year 1770, than it was in 1754; 
that in 1756, the expences of the navy 
were less by half a million than in 1778; 
that in 1756 nevertheless, we had.89 ships 
ef the line, though in 1778 we had not 
more than one haif the number; that in- 
stead of being able to cope with, or being 
superior to uny force which France and 
Spain united could send against us, we 
were not equal to France alone. This he 
endeavoured to shew was the case in the 
month of July in respect of the home de- 
fence, of our force in America and in the 
Mediterranean. In-June, and in the early 
part of July, we were manifestly inferior 
to M. D’Orvilliers; in the Mediterranean, 
the inferiority was clearly evident, and in 
America lord Howe was manifestly infe- 
rior to M. D’Estaing. Hence it was evi- 
dent, that not only the ends were not 
proportioned to the given means, but that 
the first lord of the Admiralty and minis- 
ters in that House had broken their faith 
with the public, and were no longer wor- 
thy of public confidence. | 

He begged leave to anticipate one of 
the noble lord’s great arguments, or rather 
pillars of debate. Says the noble lord, 
** | was not the author of the American 
war. America rebelled. 1 am not an- 
swerable for the events of the French war ; 
it was the perfidy of France that made that 
kingdom abet our rebellious subjects. I 
did not encourage the Bostonians to de- 
ttroy the tea, nor to rise, nor to fight, nor 
to dectars themeelves independent, &c.”’ : 
Though the noble lord is conscious that 
he did not take a single step through the 
whole business ; that the next, on the part 
of America, or France, was not literally 
foretold, which amounts just to this, the 
Roble lord confounds the cause with the 

he presumes that the effect took 
ace before the cause, and the cause fol- 
ed the effect. . 

While he was upon this part of the sub- 
ject, he said, it would not be quite foreign 
totouch a little on the repeated assurances 
given other ministers, as well as the 
noble earl in the other House. When the 
first disturbances relative to the destruction 


of the tea sent @ America broke out in 
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that cotintry, the-noble lord's language in 


‘the blue ribbon was, “ Pass the Bostog 


Port Bill, and the necessities of the people 
will compel them to submit.” - Well, tha 
noble lord was mistaken, the people did 
not submit. Says the noble lord again, 
‘¢ Send a few regiments, and force tha 
Port Bill down the throats of the discon 
tented and mutinous with powder and 
ball.” That recipe not preving efficas 
cious, says the noble lord, “ We will hold 
out terms to them,”? which gave birth tg 
his lordship’s celebrated Conciliatory Pros 
position.* The conciliatory proposition 
was, however, treated with the contempt 
and derision which it, merited. It import 
ed this; ‘* Give us as much as you please, 
we will accept of it, and take afterwards 
as muchas we think fit, in addition;’’ that 
is, * Give us something, and we will then 
scramble for as much more as we can 
plunder you of, either by force, or strata- 
gem.” The noble lord finding himself 
baffled in all his plans, at length grew dis 
gueted and angry. The whole force of 
this country was to be tried, the most Vie 
gorous measures were to be made; ever 
thing was to be carried by the hand of 
strength, and America was to be brought 
to the feet of Great Britain, and submit to 
‘“‘ unconditional submission.”? This high, 
this boastful language proved as vain- 
glorious, and the attempt as unprosperous 
as every other, to bully and deceive, to 
cheat and frighten. The people of Ame- 
rica had too much good sense and resolu- 
tion to submit to either. , , 
In these several stages, gentlemen on 
his side of the House were nat unmind- 
ful of their duty. As friends to their 
country, they reasoned, they argued, they. 
ventured to predict. They did not—per- 
haps they could not bring that spevies of 
proof which was required to support a 
criminal charge in a court of law.—They 
did not attempt to criminate, censure, of . 
impeach; they stated the facts which 
they heard; they were persuaded of the 
truth of many of them; they reasoned li- 
berally, they foretold the probable conse- 
quences, they conjured, remonstrated, 
and threatened. They unluckily spoke 
with a prophetic spirit; and when every 
day’s misconduct brought. us into that 


.precise situation which openly invited the 
interference of foreign powers, what was 


the language they adopted ? ‘‘ Take care 
of France and Spain.” And what were 
a a See 
| _ # See Vol. 18, p. 3193 .. 
CP} | 
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the uniform answers? ‘“ The finances of 
France are exhausted, her income 13 not 
equal to the expences of her peace estab- 
lishment: her navy is annihilated: she is 
on the eve of national bankruptcy : she is 
taxed to the utmost extent she is able to 
bear: she is without internal resources or 
credit. Spain is in a condition equally im- 
becile, and is incapable of assisting France, 
or of performing the terms of the family 
compact. France or Spain, however well 
inclined, will not set so dangerous an 
example to their own colonies; they will 
not .encourage, foment, or support rebel- 
lion in the British colonies, lest the con- 
tagion may spread to those possessed by 
themselves in the new world. But allow- 
ing the worst that can possibly happen ; 
grant that they should be instigated by 
motives of mistaken policy, of revenge, of 
false and dishonest ambition, their state of 
weakness and total inability, with our de- 
cided superiority, will be our best security. 
They know it is in our power to chastise 
them. France or Spain Law better; and 
if they were inclined to combine or unite 
against us, they are not so blind as not to 
foresee, that such a combination would, 
nay, must, terminate in their ruin and 
disgrace.” 

A time however arrived, when conjec- 
ture scemed to receive some countenance 
from actual ‘appearances. Mr. Dean ar- 
rived at Paria in the summer of 1776. I 
happened to be in Paris soon after his ar- 
rival; when 1 mentioned the circumstance 
in this House, I was Jaughed at. The 
noble lord and his friends ov his right and 
left hand observed, ‘* that Mr. Dean 
might have taken this trip for his amuse- 
ment, or for business, or for curiosity, or at 
most in the character of a mere merchant ;” 
in short, every motive was assigned but the 
true one. All did not end here. Dr. 
Franklin soon followed, but ministers still 
continued infidels, or affected it. Said 
they, ‘* the doctor is an enthusiast; he is 
aealous in the cause which he has himself 
produced into being. But whatever his 
errand might be, signified very little, the 
appearances of the court of Versailles 
were such as might be trusted to with 
safety; they were of the most sacred and 
solemn nature. Dr. Franklin was treated 
coldly, and with manifest neglect, nay, 
with-contempt. The court of France re- 
fused to receive him in a public character.” 
In short, the opposite benches treated even 
every suspicion of the kind, as the mere 
effect of visionary fear, or originating in 
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faction, till that gentleman was known to 
have transacted business with the French 
king’s ministers. 

So matters rested till a new scene un- 
folded itself, till the tobacco contract was 
publicly known and acknowledged by the 
French court. Even then the appearance 
of delusion was kept up, for it could be no 
more. The lame and ridiculous apology 
made by that court, was instantly adopted 
by ministers in that House: “ It was only 
a commercial contract, dictated by neces- 
sity. It had nothing political in it, nor 
any seeds of hostility in its nature. To- 
bacco must be had, to secure to the crown 
one of the most beneficial branches of its 
revenue; Great Britain could not, in the 
present situation of affairs, supply the 
commodity, and a supply must be sought, 
where only it could be had.” So the delu- 


sion was kept up, till the signing of the 


treaty between France and the Congress 
delegates could be no longer concealed ; 
not when it was known in.that House, for 
he had communicated it in his place, in 
ten days after it was signed; but when 
the rescript delivered by the count de 
Noailles, in almost four weeks after that 
communication, rendered the further con- 
cealment totally impracticable. 

The folly, madness, and delusive arts of 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and of 
ministers in both houses of parliament, 
were nevertheless exerted as strongly 
during the intermediate period, between 
the actual signing and the delivery of the 
rescript, as at any former one. ‘* Nosuch 
treaty,” it was said, ‘existed. France 
had neither the will nor ability to carry it 
into execution.” And to conclude the 
whole of thiypolitical, farcical delusion, they 
desired parliament to agree to the passing 
of certain Acts, and to the delegating cer- 
tain powers to commissioners, though mt- 
nisters, as it had since come out in actual 
proof, knew at the very instant they pro- 
posed them, that they must prove totally 
nugatory, and serve only to render this 
country despicable in the eyes of all 
Europe. 

He presented this argument in a variety 
of lights, and drew the following infe- 
rence; that ministers acted under the do- 
minion of the grossest and dullest igno- 
rance, and were therefore unworthy of 
public trust or confidence ; or from sinister, 
corrupt, and concealed motives, and fur- 
ther urged by some powerful criminal in- 
fluence, operating upon their minds, had 
wilfully misled, and by a studied series of 
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delusions ree riudlecaantee vi Lee of im- 
positions, had imperceptib ed, or 
father allured, this infatuated country to 
the very verge of destruction. This was 
e dilemma from which neither the blind 
confidence or studied plausibility of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon could extri- 
cate him. The alternative was, that mi- 
misters were either ignorant or treacherous. 
If ignorant, was there a gentleman in that 
House who would trast his dearest and 
nearest concerns to such men? If trea- 
cherous, where was the person who would 
be mad enough to trust his most important 
concerns to men who, he was persuaded, 
would sacrifice them to their own dishonest 
and corrupt views? ‘— : 

He again returned to the substance of 
his motion, and entered into further parti- 
culars in support of it, He observed, that 
in April, Reunite detached twelve ships of 
the line, though we were not able to de- 
tach an equal number till about the same 
time in the month of June. We gave 
France full time to effect their purpose, 
had not the elements so remarkably be- 
friended us, which must have at once de- 
stroyed our naval force in America ; and, 


as the consequence of such an event, 


given her a decided superiority in the Eu- 
ropean seas. If M. D’Estaing had not 
remained so long in the Mediterranean, 
which was occasioned by adverse winds, 
it was probable that he would have reach- 
ed the coasts of America before Mr. Byron 
left Plymouth. There were papers on 
the table which shewed, that ministry were 
acquainted with D’Estaing’s destination 
betore he even sailed. Knowing that cir- 
cumstance, if they were able, why did they 
not detach as soon as the fact came to 
their knowledge ; or if they were not able, 
which he believed was the truth, why did 
they not send out a few ships, at least, to 

ut the noble lord over the way (lord 

owe ) pen upon an equality with 
D’Estaing? On the contrary, the noble 
lord was left to chance, to meet an enemy 
infinitely superior, and the fate of the fleet 
under his command, and the army of 
course, exposed to imminent danger. The 
superior genius of the noble lord, it was 
true, stood unrivalled; for, by an effort, 
which had exalted him in the opinion of 
those who thought most favourably of him, 
and had, if possible, rendered him more 
dear than ever to his grateful country, he 
rescued it from a blow which, if it had 
proved , successful, must have produced 
s£onsequences which it must have long felt, 
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and which perhaps could never be retriev- 
ed; but notwithstanding the noble lord’s 
unexampled bravery and ability, had the 
French fleet arrived but even six days 
sooner, his experience and professional 
skill would not have been sufficient. He 
must, with the whole of his little force, 
have fallen a sacrifice, and with him, per- 
haps, the naval power and glory of Great 
Britain. 
Fortune, indeed, had been very kind to 
us. We had had our escapes in almost 
every quarter of the globe. She had been © 
our constant attendant. The ministry, on 
a former night, complained of illJuck ; but 
he would balance the account with them 
on that score, though he was persuaded 
that fortune had fairly declared on theie, 
side. He would therefore try them on 
the merit and wisdom of their measures. 
The noble lord already alluded to could 
soon satisfy the House on that head. He 
could readily inform the House how infe- 
rior we were to France in America, as it 
was now well known and acknowledged, 
we had been in Europe. How did this 
accord with the opinion of the noble earl 
in the other House, who presides at the’ 
Admiralty-board, «“ that minister ought to 
lose his head, who had not a flect equal, if 
not superior to the combined fleets of 
France and Spain.’ That assertion was, 
and ever would be, alive in his memory. 
That noble lord had forfeited his word to 
the public; he had pronounced his own 
condemnation ; nor did he see upon what 
ground those who had hitherto supported 
the present administration, could continue 
to support them in the pursuit of measures ° 
which, from the ver? commencement, | 
were impracticable ; which were rendered 
still more so in their progress ; and, above 
all, how that House could put a further 
trust in men who had forfeited all future 
confidence, from repeated breaches of 
public faith, and that in instances, where 
the honour, interests, nay, the very exist- 
ence of this country were most materially 
concerned. a ae 
The hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving, ‘‘ That it appears to this House, 
that the State of the Navy, on the break- 
ing out of the War with France, was very 
unequal to what this House and the nation 
were led to expect, as well from the de- 
clarations of bis Majesty’s ministers, as 
from the great sums of money granted, 
and debts incurred, for that service, and, 
inadequate to the exigencies of the various 
services for which it was the duty of hig 
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Majesty’s ministers to have provided at so 
important a crisis.” 

Lord Mulgrave contended, that the 
terms of the motion were not supported 
by the facts stated. In the first place, he 
said, it was extremely unfair and irregular 
to refer to matters which fell in former de- 
bates, and much more so to any thing 
which might or might not have been said 
by o member of the other House. He 
stated the possibility either way, even as 
to general opinion; but when a motion of 
censure came to be framed upon such 
Joose uncertain grounds as what might 
have passed in the course of debate in 
either House, the injustice, as well as the 
absurdity, of coming to a vote thus in- 
Btructed and informed, was too palpable 
to deserve a single sentence of animadver- 
sion. He observed, that the main ground 
of the present vote was, that admiral Kep- 
pel, having but 20 ships of the line, was 
inferior to the Prench squadron. Nosuch 
fact, he insisted, appeared. On the con- 
trary, the day admiral Keppel sailed, June 
the 5th, he had every reason to believe 
that the French fleet, in Brest water, did 
not excced 17 at most: consequently, 
when the hon. admiral sailed, he was su- 
perior to the squadron then lying at Brest. 

The next ground in point of fact was, 
that France was superior to us in Ame- 
rica, the cqntrary of which was equally evi» 
dent; for though the noble lord (Howe) 
might not have been entirely equal to 
age before the arrival of admiral 

yron, the probability was, that, with the 
fissistance of the fifties and frigatcs, he 
would at least haye been able to defend 
himself till. reinforced. The hon. gentle- 
man says, why not detach earlier? The 
reason was obvfous; because it would not 
be prudent to detach till we were suro of 
nee destination. If we had de- 
ached, and D’FEstaing came round to re- 
inforce D’Orvilliers, then how would the 
aa on the opposite benches cla- 
our? You have detached, and thereby 
have left this island at the mercy of our 
énemies, who are by that means much su- 
perior to us, Inthe then situation of af- 
fairs, he contended that ministers acted 
wiscly and prudently; that they were jus- 
tified not to detach too early; that Ame- 
rica was not without a respectable naval 
defence; and that as soon as Mr. Byron 
arrived, we had a decided superiority in 
those parts.—Upon the last head, in point 
of proof respecting the neclect of the fort- 
reases and commerce of the Mediterra- 
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nean, he said it was utterly impossible to 
provide a suitable defence to possessions 
so widely extended as those belonging to 
Great Britain, that some must be neglect. - 
ed; and that in exercising the discretion 
inherent in ministers, no blame could be 
imputed to them for having directed their 
attention to places of the greatest conse- 
quence, in respect that they were more 
vulnerable, and, of course, more likely to 
invite an attack. As to the comparative 
state of the money granted for naval ser- 
vices in the two inoterims, previous to the 
breaking out of the last and present war, _ 
and the state of the fleets in 1756 and 
1778, he said no fair inference could be 
drawn, it presented nothing direct or pro- 
perly applicable. It was well known that 
the ships were larger now than at the 
former period; that in the number there 
were a great many small 60’s and 64s, that 
our 74’s were built much larger, differing 
very little in point of tonnage from our old 
second rates; and, that although we had 
not for the home service above 48 ships of 
the line, we had a very considerable turce 
in America; so that fairly comparing the 
exertions at both periods, he was persuad- 
ed that our force, in 1778, was substan- 
tially equal to what it was in 1756; which, 
besides, was not a fair way of comparing 
the respective means and exertions, for 
1756 was not the first but the second year 
of the war, if the facts had been as stated 
by the hon. gentleman, which was not the 
case; for we had but 89 ships of ¢he line 
at the conclusion of the late war, 18 of 
which had been taken from the enemy.— 
His lordship concluded with answering Mr, 
Fox en the subject of imputed good luck ; 
for he contended that France had been 
saved from certain destruction by a suc~ 
cession of escapes a: extraordinary as un- 
expected. D?’Orvilliers had escaped from @ 
adiniral Keppel, D’Estaing had escaped . 
from lord Howe, off hole Island; he 
had afterwards escaped from Mr, Byron to 
the West Indies, If, however, fortune had 
declared in our favour, which he did not 
recoilect, in a single instance, to have been 
the case, it was a good reason for not 
changing the present administration. Hf 
uhey were in juck, let them hold the box 
till they threw out. At present, there was 
little prospect of that; for the odds, to 
pursue the simile, were evidently in thefr 
favour. The first efforts of France were 
always the most vigorous, from the nature 
of her government: while ours were al- 
ways dilatory, from the frame of our con» 
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stitution. When that impediment was 
removed, we had always proved victorious. 
Our force would be every day increasing, 
while theirs, having geal attained to the 
meridian, would be on the decline. On 
the whole, he saw the present motion as a 
re-concerted attack upon administration, 
in order to drive them from their places ; 
on that account, as well as for the reasons 
given already, he should give his hearty 
spat to the motion, 
rd Howe stated the difficulty he la- 
boured under, in what manner to conduct 
himeelf, standing as he did. He rose to 
second the motion of the hon, gentleman ; 
but meant to have contented himself with 
giving a silent affirmative to the motion, if 
e had not found himself so particularly 
referred to by the hon. gentleman and the 
noble lord who spoke last. It was well 
known that administration and he had an 
affair to settle; that he had pledged him- 
self te the House to bring on an inquiry 
into his and his brother's conduct. There 
was a motion on the Journals for a cepy of 
the correspondence between him and the 
noble lord, secretary of state for the Ame- 
rican department; if he should, therefore, 
go fully into the question naturally grow- 
ing out of the present debate, it would bear 
an appearance of a wish to mislead those 
who were to determine on his conduct, 
than which nothing could be farther from 
his intentions. If, on the other hand, he 
remained totally unconcerned, it might be 
construed into an approbation of measures ; 
he meant not to speak of those that might 
or might not affect him, which he was 
fully persuaded were weak, incapable, and, 
if longer pursued, must terminate in the 
destruction of the naval power of this 
country, and consequently of the country 
itself. He thought that the means put 
into the hands of administration were such 
as enabled them to have a much more re- 
spectable navy on foot, and that above all 
things, the Mediterranean ought to have 
been provided for; being thoroughly con- 
vinced that it would be impossible at any 
time for this country to preserve its naval 
superiority, while that service was neglect- 
ed, or, which was the case at present, ap- 
parently abandoned, He was not in Eu- 
rope at the time the matters particularly 
adverted to in the motion, and so clearly 
stated and ably enforced by the hon. gen- 
tleman who made it, happened; but, in 
his opinion, they were so well supported in 
fact and argument as to justify the vote 
he intended to give.—Before he sat down, 
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he hoped he should be permitted to sa 
thus much: that he was deceived into his 
command; that he was deceived while he 
retained it; that, tired and disgusted, he 
desired permission to resign; that he would 
have returned as soon as he obtained leave, 
but he could not think of doing so while a 
superior enemy remained in the American 
seas ; that as soon as Mr. Byron’s arrival 
removed that impediment, by giving a 
decided superiority to the British arms, 
he gladly embraced the first opportunity 
of returning to Europe; that, on the whole 
his situation was such, that he had, in the 
first instance, been compelled to resign; 
and a thorough recollection of what he 
suffered, induced him to decline any risk 
of ever returniug to a situation which 
might terminate in equal ill-treatment, 
mortification, and disgust. Such were his 
sentiments respecting the motives that in- 
duced him to resign the command in Ame- 
rica; and such for declining any future 
service, so long as the present ministers 
remained in office; for past experience 
had sufficiently convinced him, that besides _ 
risking his honour and professional charac- 
ter, he could, under such counsels, render 
no essential service to his country. 
Admiral Keppel replied to the noble lord . 
who spoke last but one. He contended 
that the evidence already before the House 
was fully sufficient to prove that the French | 
fleet was superior to ours, when he suiled 
from Plymouth; and kept in port only till 
it was known for certain that admiral Byron 
had gone to America. He was astonished 
how the noble lord dared assert, against 
the most complete evidence, and in the 
face of the nation, that the Brest fleet con- 
sisted of no more than 17 ships of the line, 
when it was notorious to all Europe, that 
in a very few days after he met with the 
Pallas and Licorne frigates, M. D’Orvil- 
liers was sent to sea with 32 sail of the line. 
Was his squadron suddenly created? He 
presumed the noble lord could be no 
stranger to the difficulty, the improbability, 
he might add impossibility, of fitting out, 
equipping, and manning 15 sail of the line 
within so short a period. He would, in- 
deed, rest the fact upon the noble lord’s 
own argument, both the last and the pre- 
sent evening. Suid the noble lord, 35 
ships were ready for actual service in Nos. 
vember 1777, and 7 more in such a state 
of preparation as to be ready .to proceed 
to sea in a few days. What did the noble 
lord chiefly rest the defence of the Admi- 
ralty-board on? But that in seven months 
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after, in June, we had 48 ships of the line, 
that had within the period been, or were 
ready for sea; for out of that number the 
crews of two were sickly, and of course 
unserviceable at the time; the Mars was 
condemned, and two others were under- 
going arepair. So that, according to the 
noble lord’s account, so far as effective 
Operations at sea were in question, we had 
in the course of seven months, been able 
to add only two ships to our number, 
while he was so generous as to suppose 
that France could add fifteen in less than a 
month. If the noble lord really believed 
what he said, and looked forward to the 
deduction which must immediately present 
itself from the consideration of such pre- 
mises, he would furnish a most melancholy 
argument to prove how unequal a contest 
‘we must wage with a nation, which could 
augment their navy with 15 sail of the line 
in a few days, while it was with the utmost 
labour and industry we could add three 
only to our number in seven months. 

The noble lord had affected to pay him 
very high compliments; more, he was con- 
scious, than he deserved, or the noble lord 
intended ; for it was pretty evident that 
his lordship had taken special care to 
blend with those constrained compliments, 
@ certain portion of other matter, sufficient 
to prevent his hearers from mistaking his 
meaning. He received his professions of 
friendship and his ungenerous and ill; 
founded insinuations with equal indifference 
and contempt. The enmity and indirect 
misrepresentations which accompanied 
them, were too near the surface to pass 
undiscovered. He held both precisely in 
the same light, he despised them equally, 
and, if he had choice, it would be his en- 
mity and not his friendship. 

He then proceeded to speak to the mo- 
tion. He said, when he sat at the Ad- 
‘miralty-board, in 1765 and 1766, @ plan 
was submitted to the board, and finally 
adopted, to’ have at all times 80 ships of 
the line of battle, with a proportionable 
number of frigates, ready for actual ser- 
vice: that is, in a certain state of equip- 
ment and preparation, which, in the lan- 
guage of the navy, in times of peace, 
amounted to the same thing; and though 
this plan had been totally abandoned, and 
the Heethad been almost totally annihilated 
at the present noble lord’s coming to pre- 
side at the Admiralty-board, it appeared 
by the papers so ably commented upon 
by his hon. friend who made the motion, 
that a fleet of 80 ships of the line might 
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be constructed fromthe very keel, launched, 
and at sea at the close of the year 1777; 
whereas by the noble lord’s own account, 
there were nat at that period, including 
those in North America, East and West 
Indies, &c. quite 50. But, besides-the de- 
ficiency in number, he was well warranted 
in affirming that the ships were not io a 
good condition, nor fit to bear long or 
difficult services ; one great cause of which 
was, employing them in cruizes, on account 
of a want of frigates. He remembered on 
a rumour, about five years since, relative 
to a formidable armament then said to be 
going on at Toulon, and upon a later oc- 
casion, when he was advised with in No- 
vember 1776, le took occasion, both 
within and without that House, to point 
out the want of frigates. Nevertheless, 
though the quarter part of our frigates 
were on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and he pressed the necessity of speedily 
supplying that deficiency, that part of the 
service was totally neglected, our large 
ships weresent to sea on every trifling occa- 
sion, by which they were, in a great mea- 
sure, crippled and unserviceable. The 
expence of repairing large ships was im- 
mense ; and what was worse, when wanted 
for actual service, many of them were 
obliged to go into dock to repair. | 
He answered, what he termed the noble 
lord’s bold and confident assertions, that 
France being able to make head against 
us at all during the summer campaign, 
was merely owing to a series of good for- 
tune, which was proved by a succession of 
escapes. For his part, if fortune or luck 
took any share in the events of the cam- 
paign, he thought she had rather declared 
in our favour than in that of the enemy. 
It was our luck that prevented D’Estaing, 
when he understood the situation of our 
naval and military force, not to have pro- 
ceeded to Sandy Hook, and taking the 
situation there, afterwards occupied by 
lord Howe, which he should have done, 
as by that means lord Howe, with an in- 
ferior force, must have gone for Halifax, 
and the whole commerce, victuallers, transe 
ports, &c. bound for New York, would 
have fallen into his hands. Sir H. Clin- 
ton’s army would haye been starved, and 
God only knew what fatal consequenccs 
both to the fleet and army might have fol- 
lowed! It was our luck, that when he 
found lord Howe so advantageously sta- 
tioned, D'Estaing did not wait for admiral 
Byron's squadron, which, scattered and . 


disabled as it was, must, ship by ship, have 
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fallen an easy prey to him. It was our 
luck that he did not act more vigorously 
on his arrival at Rhode Island. It was our 
luck that admiral Barrington did not fall a 
sacrifice to D’Estaing before the arrival of 
Mr. Byron, and that the same circum- 
stances accompanied the facility of defend- 
ing and the difficulty of attacking an 
enemy thus fortunately stationed. . 

He was very fullon the neglect of our 
trade and fortresses in the Mediterranean. 
He acknowledged that, in the situation of 
affairs, it would have been very imprudent 
to detach a force to the Mediterranean, 
and leave our coasts, &c. defenceless. He 
was consulted on this subject, and thought 
it neither safe nor proper. But why? 
Because we could not spare a sufficient 
force from the home defence, which was 
the very substance of the present motion. 
But he ever did, and ever should think it 
the duty of ministers, to provide a suffi- 
cient naval force for the Mediterranean 
In case of a rupture with the House 
of Bourbon, or with either of its branches, 
& squadron stationed at Gibraltar would 
always prevent a junction between the 
fleets of France and Spain, in the Medi- 
terranean and on the coasts of the ocean. 
Nature had seemed to form this as a bar- 
rier, which would, at all times, enable 
Britain to divide their power; because, 
whether they attempted a passage from 
the Mediterranean, or from the ocean, 
into the latter, either force must be equal, 
or superior to the British fleet; and the 
enemy, till united, though greatly supe- 
rior, must engage upon terms not at all 
adequate to their strength. Upon these 
considerations, therefore, he thought it 
Inghly incumbent upon this country to 
have at all times a fleet so stationed at 
Gibraltar, or in its vicinity, as to prevent 
& junction between the fleets of France, 
in the sea and in the ocean: and like- 
wise, as circumstances might render it ne- 
cessary, the fleets of France and Spain 
united. On the whole, he pronounced 
the Admiralty-board totally negligent, 
misinformed, and every way unequal to 
the administration of the naval affairs of 
this country. . 

_Mr. Adam said, the facts stated on both 
sides were so diametrically opposite, that 
it was impossible to come to a vote one 
way or other without hazard of error in 
justice, particularly a vote of censure or 
removal, ee was to affect an absent 

rson, and 1M some respects, all his Ma- 
Jesty’s confidential ae The facts 
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stated in the preceding debate, were of 
that nature to authorize a direct negative 
or affirmative ; because there was evidence 
before the House, which the House was 
competent to decide upon, whether or not 
the force was such respectively at such a 
period in the month of June. The vote 
now proposed Heit no such degree 
of certainty. It embraced a variety of 
objects, not one otf which were in proof ; 
and implied a censure upon presumed acts 
of negligence or criminality. They 
might be truly stated, our force might 
not be adequate to what that House were 
led to expect from the declarations of mi- 
nisters, to the sums expended, nor to the 
important crisis of affairs, which most cer- 
tainly ministers were bound to provide 
for ; but was there any proofs of those dif 
ferent charges sufficient to satisfy the 
consciences of the House to come to a 
vote, which, if it meant any thing, im- 
ite & criminal censure? Besides, he 

ad another motive for wishing to put off 
the decision at present, by the way of the 
previous question: because, if the motion 
should receive a direct negative, it would 
put an end, during the remainder of the 
session, to the inquiry. He had strong 
reasons to believe, that administration were 
both negligent and criminally culpable; 
but belief only or loose opinion, was nov 
sufficient to determine a vote, which im- 
plied a species of condemnation, which 
might probably lead to much more serious 
consequences than mere removal. He 
believed there were good grounds for & 
thorough investigation of the conduct of 
ministers, and that it called loudly for 
enquiry. He thought they had been 
shametully remiss tn duty, and he trusted 
a day would come when they would be 
called to a solemn account. But he 
hoped, when that day arrived, that the 
proofs of their innocence or guilt would 
be made to appear in a regular and satis- 
factory manner, and that nothing would 
be received upon trust, which might ope- 
rate towards their condemnation or ac- 
quittal. Toavoid, theretore, the extremes 
equally to be avoided, that of coming to a 

recipitate vote of censure, without suita- 
ble proof, or of acquittal, where blame, he 
had reuson to believe, was certainly due, 
he would move the previous question, 
which would leave the matter subject to 
future revision and examination, and pre- 
vent the question from receiving a direct 
negative, which, from the circumstances 
already mentioned, he should be sorry to 
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eee take effect —-This motion was not se- 
conded. 

Sir Horace Mann said, he entertained 
very different ideas from the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last. The hon. gentleman 
said, that he ‘had voted for the proposi- 
tion on the 3rd instant, because the evi- 
_ dence before the House, of the facts 

stated, were so well proved to his satis- 
faction, as to justify his vote; but that 
there being no evidence of the vote pro- 
posed by the hon. gentleman who made the 
present motion, he must withhold his as- 
sent. Now, for my part, the ground of 
the hon. gentleman’s dissent and assent 
have struck me in a different manner ; for 
though I voted against the motion of the 
$rd, I find myself bound to give my full 
assent to that now moved. It contains 
matter of public notoriety, as well known 
without this House as within; as well 
known to all Europe, I am sorry to say it, 
as tothe British parliament. It talks of 
the expectations of the parliament and 
mation upon the assurances of ministers. 
¥s there a man in this House who doubts 
such assurances were repeatedly given? 
But supposing there had not one been 
given, does that exonerate ministers from 
their duty and Sree tga Weuld it be 
an apology for them to plead, that they 
were not bound to a performance of their 
trusts, or to attend all in their power to the 
preservation of the state, because they had 
not added verbal promises to more solemn 
engagements ? But the real subject 
matter of this debate depends upon some. 
thing more than vague promises or loose 
assertions, made in either this House or 
the other. What have been the sums 
granted ? What has been our state of pre- 
paration? Has our navy been adequate 
to the services ministers were bound to 
provide for? Here lies the true issue; 
what ministers have done, not what they 
promised; what they were bound to per- 
form, not what they said they would do. 
I say no. 
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perior. 1 would wish them to consider 
what has been and is looked upon to be 
the source of our power and greatness : 
our trade and commerce, the consequent 
number of our seamen, and our naval su- 
periority, which all inseparably give us 
riches and power, and every thing derived 
from an extensive commerce, numerous 
dependencies, and transmarine dominions ; 
and the means of retaining and protecting 
them. Strip us of our marine pre-emis 
nence, and where must we find ourselves? 
Not among the first powers of Europe, far 
from it. Many countries exceed us infi- 
nitely in extent of dominion, others in na- 
tive produce, and perhaps manutuctures. 
If, therefore, we should ever even come to 
an equality upon our proper element, with 
any other power, our importance must 
0; every thing we possess out of this 
island will be held by a very precarious 
tenure, and our influence and consequence 
among the great powers of Europe must 
depart with the cause which chiefly 
created it—I do not speak trom mere 
speculation. I was on the continent, dur- 
ing the summer naval campaign, and at 
Vienna when the account of the engage- 
ment of the 27th of July reached that ca- 


tremely well inclined towards the inte- 
rests of this country, which they have 
proved to my own knowledge, in several 
instances, and that on occasions too, in 
which strong temptations had been thrown 
out, in order to warp that disposition to 
our prejudice. One in particular, while I 
was there, relative to propositions made by 
one of the Congress delegates, relative to 
the opening a trade between our subjects 
in America, and the empress queens do- 
minions in the Netherlands, which was 
treated with that indifference and contempt 
I hope such propositions will ever meet 
with, when made by rebellious subjects, 
resisting the constitution and government, 
to which they are bound by evcry tie of 
I mention this 


conviction of every independent man on / circumstance, as well to point out the dise 


every side of the House. 


I appeal to the | position of the court where I was, when ag 


nation; I might, without being justly | account of the affuir of the 27th of July 
charged with absurdity, extend the appeal | reached me, as to shew that the feelings 
beyond this island, and appeal to all Eu- | expressed on the occasion by that court, 
rope.—I would recommend to gentlemen | were the genuine offspring of amity and 
to consider our relative situation in re-| good will, and apply directly to the sub. 


spect of the rest of Europe. I would 
have them reflect on the rank we hold 
among nations of the first class, if not the 
_ first ourselves, within that description ; 
confessing or yielding to none as eur su- 


ject ofthe present debate. What was the 
impression that narrative made? The 
court of Vienna heard it with astonish- 
ment. Their sentiments accorded exactly 
with these ideas 1 have stated. They 


pital. I happened to be at a court ex-- 
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imagined Great Britain lords paramount | 


of the ocean, and invincible at’ sea; and 
they looked upon an undecided contest, 
or drawn battle, of such evil consequences 
to.Great Britain, as to its effects, as to be 
little short of actual defeat; and did not 
hesitate to declare, that if once the em- 
pire of the acean came to be seriously dis- 
pared by France, or any other nation, 
ritain would shortly be disrobed of her 
power and greatness, which must decrease 
_ In proportion as her naval glory grew less 
splendid, or she permitted a rival to share 
it with her.—These, Sir, with the noto- 
riety of the facts gn which the motion is 
supported, are my reasons for giving my 
hearty affirmative to it. -I have forborne 
entering into detail, because I take the 
whole matter as it presents itself to me, 
and as it has struck all Europe. Ministers 
have been to blame to trust to an equality ; 
, the Mediterranean should be provided for, 
_in the terms of the motion; . therefore I 
shall conclude with saying, that the fleet 
of this country was not adequate to the 
important services his Majesty’s ministers 
were bound to provide for. | 
Mr. Temple Luttrell said, that although, 
after the forward part he had taken in 
navy matters for several sessions past, it 
might be expected he would rise to trou- 
ble gentlemen for some length of time on 
the very comprehensive question now in- 
troduced, yet he on all occasions disliked 
to enter upon such subjects, where figures 
and dry matters of fact were necessary, 
and which the temper of that House ould 
never relish, especially when such dull 
work interfered with the more captivating 
powers of oratory—with florid declama- 
tion—with personal inuendoes and sar- 
casms, or tliose jocular sallies for which 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon is so fa- 
mous in a full house, and on days of the 
most solemn and critical import. He 
thought the fairest way to discugs this bu- 
siness, which certainly tended to crimi- 
nate the first lord of the Admiralty, was, 
to consider of the means that have been 
put in that noble lord’s hands for main- 
taining and improving the navy, and to 
. see how those means have been applied ; 
comparing his management with that of 
his predecessors in office, and comparing 
also his official declarations with the actual 
state and condition of the royal fleet. 
Lord Hawke peeided at the Admiralty 
board during the years 1767, 1768, 1769, 
and 1770: the naval grants of parliament 
_in his time, for the peace establishment, 
(VOL. XX} 
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came annually to about 1,550,000/. and 
the exceedings on the debt of the navy, 
exclusively of the interest accumulating 
thereon, did. not amount, communidus 
annis, to 40,000/. ‘The last year of lord 
Hawke's naval administraticn was indeed 
more expensive ; for in September 1770, 
preparations were made for a war with 
Spain; and by the end of December, it 
appears, from the navy-board accounts, 
there were 13,000 men raised more than 
had been provided for by parliament, be- 
sides an extraordinary exertion in equip- 
ping very numerous squadrons of capital 
ships to be in readiness for action if requi- 
site. At the beginning of January 1771, 
the earl of Sandwich succeeded lord 
Hawke; he found 28,000 seamen and ma- 
rines, and 81 sail of the line of battle, 
which only waited to receive their war 
complements, and to be completed with 
those naval stores, of which there was 
plenty in the several dock-yards. A fort- 
night after lord Sandwich took his seat at 
the Admiralty, the convention to restore 
peace between Great Britain and Spain 
was signed in London, which rendered it 
expedient to reduce our naval charges, | 
and to dismantle the greater number of 
our men of war then in commission. How- 
ever, as 40,000 men, at a sum not exceed- 
ing 4/, per month each man, had been— 
voted by parliament the preceding No- 
vember, neither the Admiralty nor the 
Treasury judged it necessary to be sparing 
of expence; so that in the first year of the 
noble earl’s naval government, there was 
issued for the navy from the Treasury- 
board, no less a sum than 2,$80,000/. and 
upwards, over and above 200,000/. given 
by the House of Conmons in that year to 
discharge so much of the navy debt. And 
the state of the navy debt on the Journals 
for the years 1770 and 1771 prove, that 
no part of that enormous sum went to- 
wards the debt contracted under lord 
Hawke in 1770. I will allow, that about 
100,000/. was at that time expended in re- 
plenishing the several store-houses con- 
sumed by the fire: at Portsmouth ; after 
which, the docks, the magazines, and ship- 
ping, were perhaps altonethe: in a far bet- 
ter state than at any former era of our 
naval history. During the years 1772, 
1773, and 1774, which were prior to the 
American disturbances, the supplies of 
parliament for the navy were large, beyond 
any precedent of peace establishment ; the 
debts contracted were at the same time 
beyond all bounds: for a proof of which, 
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he wished gentlemen to look at the debt 
of the navy on the Journals as it stvod 
December 1772.: He should not enter 
much upon the extra charges of the navy 
since the commencement of the civil war 
- with America, because he could not do it 
with the same precision, nor comparative 
estimate. He might be told, that this war 
was of an unprecedented nature, and at- 
tended with charges which never could 
occur before; and for his part he had al- 
ways subscribed to that old adage, that 
‘* war is at all times a monster of such an 
appetite, that ’tis impossible to guess what 
he may devour.”. However, no person 
will be bold enough to deny, that parlia- 
ment has implicitly granted whatever mo- 
nies have been asked by ministers for the 
service of the navy; but, Sir, has it been 
faithfully applied to the uses for which it 
was allowed? Certainly not. Immense 
estimates have been given in and voted for 
repairing ships year after year, to the 
amount of sone hundred thousand pounds, 
which ships have never been touclied ; the 
Hero, the Dragon, the Arrogant, and 
others, which we have so often been told 
were in forwardness, and nearly finished, 
and on the faith of which official assertion 
we supplied still further sums, are not one 
of them, even at this day, fit for service, 
nor has the money been laid out on them, 
nor any one of them. The only article in 
the navy magazines that has been consi- 
derably added to by the present winisters, 
is the article of foreign timber, in con- 
tracts for which they have been sufficiently 
lavish; but, Sir, it is to the destruction 
and not the preservation of our navy that 
foreign timber has been introduced pre- 
ferably to our British oak; such contracts 
may, indeed, enrich a few individuals 
here, and also the towns of Bremen, Ros- 
tock, or Stettin ; but the wood is of a bad 
_ quality, and ought not tobe used at all. Bri- 

tish timber might have been obtained, and 
the proper methods of seasoning and pre- 
serving of it been thoroughly known, if due 
attention had been paid to so essential an 
object. 

As the noble lord (Sandwich) who is 
peculiarly an object of our consideration 
' to-day, was pleased, in another place, to 
comment upon certain arguments used by 
me in this House during a former navy 
debate, I may be allowed to offer a few 
observations upon his reasoning. His 
lordship maintains, that the navy-expendi- 
ture is at this day pretty nearly the same 
as in former times, so far back as the Pro- 
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tectorate in 1651. Now, Sir, what resem- 
blance may be found between the navy- 
estimates of that era and those of the pre- 
sent, I am at a loss to discover. The pay 
of your seamen, which at the beginning of 
the Protectorate was from 13s. to 16s. per 
man, is now higher by one third. the 
ordinary and extraordinary of the service, 
which in 1779 amounts to near a million 
sterling, came exactly to the sum of 
20,000/., and the noble lord, who breaks 
up the King’s ships by scores, at his own 
pleasure merely, who, sells them when and 
for what sums he pleases, now and then 
re-purchasing thein at above double the 
dn they were sold for; I say, the noble 
ord might have learnt, that in the time of 
the Protectorate, the Commons considered 
in committee on the propriety of breaking 
up a single man of war (the Dreadnought), 
and when the Commons had approved of 
their report, they sent to the other House 
for its concurrence. A certain naval mi- 
nister in this House (Mr. Ellis) is conti- 
nually referring us to examples of a rather 
later date, the reigns of Charles 2, and 
king William ; let us see if either of those 
will warrant the present misconduct. The 
former of the two was indeed sufficiently 
abl and prodigal, during the first 
Dutch war: upon an enquiry into the 
state of the navy, there was discovered a 
considerable waste of the public monies, 
the treasurer of the navy’s account ill 
kept, and many sums paid into his hands 
totally unnoticed. He was punished ac- 
cordingly. In the second war against the 
republic of Holland, our maritime affairs 
were still worse conducted, under the go- 
vernment of that flagitious set of ministers 
called the Cabal, who prevailed upon their 
sovereign to rob the Exchequer, and to 
suspend, by virtue of his regal authority, 
the operation of an act of parliament for 
the better regulating and manning the 
royal fleet. But the ministers who com- 
posed that Cabal at length met with their 
deserts, and their impeachments upon your 
Journals might well be held up tn terrorem 
to those who now occupy their places in 
the state, and who approach nearly, if not 
altogether, to their measure of lens 
However, Charles 2 at length owned his 
faults, and in a speech to his parliament 
used these words, “I have not been as 
good an husband of my people’s money as 
I ought to have been, nor as 1 am resolved 
to be in future.” The Commons, during 
the remainder of his reign, took care that 


the money for the navy showld be applied 
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to the specific purposes for which it was 
granted, under severe penalties, ascertain- 
ing the rates of ships of war to be built for 
the royal navy, with their tonnage, and 
price to be given per ton, &c. In proof 
of this Mr. Luttrell referred to the navy 
grants for 1675, and 1676. 

He then took a short view of the navy 
during the reigns of king William, queen 
Anne, and George |, proving that the 
Commons had held it their indispensible 
duty, from time to time, to inspect strictly 
the navy accounts, correct mismanage- 
ment, punish een pero as in the year 
1710 and 1711, and obtain from the crown 
directions for the Admiralty-board to re- 
trench the navy charges, as in }699, and 
1700, under sir George Rook. He then 
desired the Clerk to read the speech of 
George 1, October 19, 1721, in which the 
king complains of the weight of the navy 
debt as a signal detriment to his govern- 
ment, and to the public credit; yet the 
navy debt, which is now five millions and 
upwards, and which will, eight months 
hence, amount to at least seven millions, 
was then but 1,700,000/. and when sir 
Joseph Jekyll* (a most respectable cha- 
racter in his day) moved for an exact ac- 
count of this debt to be laid before par- 
liament, he was seconded by the minister 
himself (sir Robert Walpole), who agreed 
that parliament could not justify it to 
themselves nor to their constituents, to 
give away the public money blindfold; 
but he begged leave to assure the House, 
that of 1,700,000/. no less than 1,100,000/. 
had been incurred during the Jate reign, 
and the 600,000/. in addition, which had 
been accumulating ever since 1714, to 
that time, was chiefly occasioned by a 
greater number of seamen having been 


employed in the Mediterranean and Bal- 


tic, during the war with Spain and Swe- 
den, than had been provided for by par- 
liament at 4/. per month each man, and 
the remainder accrued from the interest 
of navy and victualling bills; but he 
pledged himself to the House that not a 
shilling had been advanced for -the navy, 
but what had been expressly approved of 
by the House. | | 

He next took a view of the late reign, 
and plainly demonstrated, that enquiries 
were, from session to session, had in the 
House of Commons, as to the application 
of the monies allowed for the royal fleet, 
and lists constantly demanded and, granted, 


* See Vol. 7, p- 917. 
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of the ships actually in commission, with 
their number of men respectively, sta- 
tions, &c. which, being produced to the 
House in the subsequent years, could give 
no information to the enemy within the 
possibility of mischief. He instanced the 
years 1740, 1741, and 1742, particularly 
two orders in 1741, which was in the 
midst of a foreign war. -But before he. 
concluded he would indulge the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke on the navy business a few 
nights ago (lord Mulgrave) with a com- 
parative view of the navy in the years 
1759 and 1778, which the noble lord had 
only slightly touched upon. For in 1759 
—the most glorious period of the most 
glorious maritime war this country was 
ever engaged in—60,000 seamen and ma- 
rines were voted in parliament ; the num- 
bers actually ar as we find by the 
book on your table, were 80,000 at a me- 
dium. We had 65 sail of the line in the 
several squadrons of North America, Ja- 
maica, Leeward Islands, East Indies, the 
Mediterranean, and upon cruises or con-. 
voys ; we had, besides that number abroad, 
27 sail of the line at home; in all, in June. 
1759, in commission and actually fit for 
sea, 92 men of war of the line, besides 
store-ships and hospital-ships ; 23 ships of 
50 guns, 54 frigates of $2 guns and up- 
wards, and 42 sixth-rates. In June 1778, 
we had on foreign stations, 27 of the line 
(including Byron’ssquadron), and at home 
22 of the line, exclusive of store- ships and 
hospital-ships in commission, and actually 
pe eto about 30 frigates of 32 guns 
and upwards, 14 ships of 50 guns, and 
40 sixth-rates. The grants for the navy. 
in 1759 were about 3,700,000/. and the 
debt in addition was 1,624,000/. the grants 
forthe navy in 1778 wereabout 4,100,000/., 
and the debt in addition is 1,764,000/. 80 
that the navy last year cost above half a 
million more than in 1759; and it is to be 
remembered, that, according to the re- 
turns of the navy-office, there were about 
10,000 men in pay in 1759 more than in 
1778, In 1759 your 74 gun ships were 
allowed 650 men, and now their establish- 
ment is lowered to 600 men.—He con- 
cluded with shewing, in opposition to lord 
Mulgrave’s state of the two fleets on the 
27th of July last, that the French fleet, 
notwithstanding our superior number of 
three-decked ships, was in fact as strong 
as that under admiral Keppel. He like- 
wise made some animadversions upon sir 
Richard Worsley’s assuming the character 
of an independent country gentleman. He 
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severely censured administration in having | confidence. 


contracted for 24 and 28 gun ships these 

four or five years last past, and not having 
_ provided the Jarger frigates of 32 and 36 
guns, which were the most useful in a 
French and Spanish war; he observed, 
that only one frigate of that description 
was to be launched in the course of the 
current year; and he exhibited, in very 
alarming colours, the present condition of 
our fifth and sixth-rate ships. 

Sir Richard Worsley took notice, that 
the hon. gentleman who made the motion 
had alluded particularly to a description 
of men in that House, among whom he 
wished to rank himself; and whom the 
hon. gentleman had described as coming 
down to the House that day, to give their 
support to the minister. The hon. gentle- 
man said, he took an opportunity of re- 
minding the country gentlemen, how mi- 
nisters had deceived them ; how they had 
promised an American revenue and un- 
conditional submission; but that instead 
of performing their engagements, they had 
relinquished the most distant thoughts of 
either. He could answer for one, and 
doubted not but it was the case of num- 
bers of gentlemen present, that he recol- 
lected every one material measure that 
was proposed, the circumstances which 
made them necessary, or accompanied 
them; and he could safely lay his hand 
upon his heart and affirm, that he never 
gave a vote upon any one of those mea- 
sures that he repented of, or that he would 
not repeat under similar circumstances. 

Mr. Grenville said, as to the main fact 
on which the motion turned, that of the 
comparative states of our navy, in 1756 
and 1778, he had an authentic paper in 
his hand, which he believed would appear 
decisive to the House. It was copied from 
the papers of an honoured and most dear 
relation. The fact was, that the British 
navy consisted of above 130 ships of the 
_ line, and 150 frigates, in-1756; of which 
89 of the line, with 102 frigates, were ac- 
tually fit for service; 60 of the line de- 
tached in squadrons, convoys, stations, &c. 
and the remainder retained for home de- 
fence. He was convinced a change of 
measures, and of course of men, was be- 
come necessary; he would not take a 
place under the present administration, 
nor under whoever might be called by the 
voice of the nation to succeed them; but 
he could not avoid giving his public testi- 
mony that he thought the present minis- 
ters were no longer deserving of national 
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The hot. gentleman who 
spoke last had said, he gave his confidence 
to administration. He could say the same. 
The hon. gentleman had voted in support 
of administration: so had he. The hon. 
gentleman still gave them his confidence 
and support, he never repented of a vote 
he gave them, nor had given one that he 
would not again repeat. The hon. gentle- 
man declared himself a country gentleman. 
He hoped, both from his independent 
views and particular situation, he had a 
claim to be enrolled in that class; but 
whatever similarity there might subsist in 
other respects, their present sentiments 
very widely differed. He was now cofi- 
vinced, that the measures respecting Ame 
rica were wrong at the outset; that they 
were worse conducted; that instead of 
resting the claims of this country over her 
colonies, on grounds truly constitutional 
we had set up demands, which if attended 
with successes, must have terminated in 
tyranny and oppression. That imstead of 
putting an end to the first complaints, by 
adopting measures of a Jenient nature, we 
increased the public discontents, and irri- 
tated and inflamed; that when things 
arose afterwards to the alarming height 
they did, we fed the disease by weak and 
irresolute measures, instead of acting with 
vigour; and that finally, when we resolved 
to adopt a conduct, which if proper at all, 
should have taken place much earlier, 
we found ourselves totally inadequate to 
the task, and were afterwards compelled 
to sue for terms, and those, too, of the 
most humiliating and disgraceful nature, 
which, considering the time they were of- 
fered, and the Ae concurrent circum- 
stances, which were the cause of such con- 
cessions, so derogatory to the honour and 
most essential interests of this country, 
they were, it might well be expected, re- 
jected with the contempt they deserved. 
He should sit down with declaring, that 
every part of the hon. gentleman’s he og 
sition met with his most hearty approba- 
tion. 

_ Lord North agreed with the hon. gen- 
tleman who moved the previous question, 
that there was no evidence betore the 
House to justify the proposed vote; but 
contended, that giving a negative did not 
preclude the House from entering into an 
enquiry hereafter. The charges were 
direct ; they were matters worthy of public 
consideration, and ought to be enquired 
into. The previous question was, there- 
fore, unnecessary. Facts were stated in 
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the motion which had not a tittle of proof 
to support them; consequently, till they 
were proved, the most regular mode of 
proceeding was to meet them with a direct 
negative.—His lordship said, he did not 
build upon his popularity, or parliamentary 
influence, in order to shield the first lord 
of the Admiralty. What he said the other 
night proceeded ftom motives of justice. 
The first lord of the Admiralty was no 
more censurable than any othet of his 
Majesty's confidential servants. He had 
but one voice in determining measures of 
state, and was therefore no farther respon- 
sible than for what came to his individual 
share. His lordship then read the mo- 
tion, and endeavoured to shew that no 
part of it was supported by fact. In an- 
swer to the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, that our force in 1756 consisted of 
89 ships of the line, he insisted that it was 
no more than 71, whereas, the present 
force amounted to 80 ships of the line. 
He proceeded to the other parts of the 
proposition in the same manner, and met 
eve see fact with a contradiction.— 
His slg lastly replied to Mr. Luttrell, 
and entered into a great variety of com- 
putations, in which was included the 
whole question relative to the grants for 
naval services; the manner of voting 
them, and making up the accounts; of 
passing those accounts at the office of the 
auditor of the exchequer; of the incurring 
the expences under the several heads of ex- 
penditure, as well those voted by estimate, 
as those coming under the description of 
extra service or navy debt; of the requi- 
sitions to the board of treasury, and the 
warrants issued to the treasurer of the 
navy, &c.—He next replied to several 
parts of the speeches of lord Howe and 
admiral Keppel. He said the noble lord 
had expressed an intention of retiring from 
the service. He confessed he was sorry 
for it, because he was well convinced of 
his great professional ability; but at the 
same time he was totally unconscious 
that any cause of disgust had been given 
to the noble lord. Ifthere had, he could 
truly affirm that he had no hand init; and 
was persuaded, that every one of his Ma- 
jesty’s confidentiul servants were equally 
lameless. He was sure that they enter- 
tained the highest respect for him as an 
officer and aman; and they might well 
be charged with all the folly an incapa- 
city laid at their door, if they could have 
entertained a design, or entered into any 
conspiracy to defeat the successful execu- 
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tion of measures, which they had so nearly 
at heart, and which it was their duty to | 
promote.—Much had been said relative 
to the neglect of ministers, respecting the 
protection of our commerce m the Medi- 
terranean, and the necessity there was for 
sending a force into that sea. He thought 
that objection had been fully answered by 
the confession of the hon. admiral himself, 
who acknowledged, that on being con- 
sulted as to the propriety of detaching 
early to the Mediterranean, he gave hig 
Opinion against it. Much of the same ar- 
gumert had been repeated by the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion; by the 
noble lord, and the hon. admiral, of our 
inferiority of force in the month of June 
last ; that point had been already decided 
upon, the sense of the House had been 
taken, and it had, after solemn debate, de- 
clared that the evidence of the fact was 
not sufficient to entitle it to the sanction of 
a vote. But, independent of any pre- 
vious opinion, he thought now, as he had 
done then, that the French fleet was not 
superior to ours, when the hon. admiral 
sailed from Plymouth. He believed the 
force was pretty nearly balanced, that 
both fleets were in a forward state of pre- 
paration, and the event proved the strong 
grounds on which this conclusion rested ; . 
because, when both squadrons got sight of 
each other on the 23d, they were thirty 
ships to thirty; though on the 27th the 
French were inferior, on account of two 
ships of their squadron having been by 
some accident separated, or not in a con- 
dition to keep company with the rest of 
the fleet.—On the whole, the prime ob- 
ject of sending the squadron to sea at 
either time, when the admiral first sailed 
from Plymouth, and afterwards from 
Portsmouth, being to protect our trade 
and commerce both outward bound and 
returning, he thought it a very wise mea 
sure to send Mr. Keppel to sea; the event 
proved that it was. Our merchant fleets - 
roceeded with safety to their different 
Nestidatione: our East and West-India 
fleets were protected ; the commerce of 
our enemies was interrupted, and became 
the prey of our privateers almost to its 
total ruin: so that, on the whole, he was 
enabled to affirm on the justest grounds of 
fact and probability, that we were equal 
to France, if not superior, in the month of 
June; and that instead of the first lord of 
the Admiralty or his Majesty’s ministers 
deserving censure, for sending the hon. 
admiral to sea with twenty ships of the 
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line, they merited the thanks of that 
House, and of the public at large. 

Mr. Byng replied to lord North upon 
the supposed want of proof. The noble 
lord read the motion, part by part, and 
had endeavoured to puta negative upon 
each separate position. In imitation of the 
noble lord, he begged the House to in- 
dulge ‘him in the same manner. He 
should not press the same facts, which had 
been already so ably and correctly stated 
by his hon. friend who made the motion, 
nor the very important authentic docu- 
ment, reed some time since by another 
hon. friend (Mr. Grenville) which had 
not even been attempted to be invalidated 
by any one person, except by a loose asser. 
tion made by the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon. He should appeal to the feclings 
and conviction of the House, and read his 
hon. friend's motion negatively, and then 
leave it to the good sense and integrity of 
the House whether any person present 
would give the motion, thus altered, his 
assent. The motion would then run thus: 
It appears to this House, that the state 
of the navy, at the breaking out of the 
war with France, was very equal to what 
this House and the natiun were led to ex- 
pect.” Where was the man darin:: enough 
to maintain that proposition? Aud, ** ade- 
quate to the exiyencies of the various ser- 
vices for which it was the duty of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to huve provided for at so 
important a crisis.”” Does not this, on the 
first blush, appear equally false and ill 
founded? Or will the noble lord undertake 
to say, ‘that either were equal or ade- 
quate, to the declarations of his Majesty's 
ministers?” He will not, he cannot. Or, 
lastly, will any man contend “that the 

eat sums of money granted, and debts 
incurred, on account of the naval ser- 
vices,’ were exactly correspondent “ to 
the real state of the navy?” He proceeded 
to observe upon the motion in this manner, 
and created a deal of mirth on every side 
of the House. 

Mr. Burke next rose, and was severe 

on the language of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, both on that and the preced- 
ing day, relative to the collective respon- 
sibility of ministers, and the individual 
irresponsibility of each, for matters trans- 
acted in his respective department; a lan- 
guage, he contended, equally new in that 

ouse and out of it; for it amounted, in 
fact, to an avowed irresponsibility, both in- 
dividually and collectively. he chan- 
-eellor, the secretaries of state, the first lord 
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of the Treasury or Admiralty, according 
to this doctrine, might do or suffer any 
thing, without being amenable to parlia- 
ment or the nation. If they were over- 
ruled in cabinet, says the noble lord, they 
cannot be responsible; if they are not 
over-ruled, neither can they be respon- 
sible: so that whatever any minister had 
done, or hereafter might do, he was by no 
means answerable for; because the evil or 
mischief transacted was transacted in the 
company of others. Who are those others ? 
That no man can tell; the advisers of the 
crown are enjoined to secrecy. They may 
be the first movers or abettors of the 
greatest of all possible mischief, or any 
member of a committee or council may 
consent to be the instrument of carrying 
it into execution: but what of that?) The 
instrument may perpetrate the mischicf, 
though as one of the King’s advisers he 
should disapprove of it, with impunity ; if 
he is a mover in it, he is equally beyond 
the reach of public justice or parliamen- 
tary censure; because it cannot be deem- 
ed his act, but that of the majority of those 
to whom it is proposed. But who are the 
ersons that compose this majority? That 
is not to be told; somebody, or sume per- 
sons, have committed the crime, but no 
man is to be questioned for it. The noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, in his usual pithy. 
and humorous manner, related a saying of 
the late sir Godfrey Kneller, that a thief 
was not to blame, but the person who left 
the thing stolen, in his way, which ope- 
rated as a temptation to him to commit 
the criminal act. He begged leave to tell 
another story, he hoped no less applicable. 
Two men with cloaks went to an eating- 
house, and one of them stole a piece of 
meat, and concealed it under his cloak ; 
Oh, said the master to one of them, ie 
are the thief, restore me my meat. No, 
says the thief, I am not, I give you leave 
to search, having previously shifted it to 
his companion. The latter being ques- 
tioned in the same manner, returned it 
with equal dexterity to his colleague. So 
it was with the confidential servants of the 
crown, on the present occasion, If an 
of them is charged personally, it is not his 
act, but that of his brother advisers; and if 
the whole body is charged, another rises 
and answers for his share only, but leaves 
the nation to find out and search for the 
real authors; for the noble lord tells you, 
that every thing is determined by a majo- 
rity not known, nor whom no persons but 
themselves are permitted to know. He 
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then moved, that the speeches from the 
throne from the 26th October, 1775, till 
the last delivered in November 1778, be 
turoed to, and that part of them respect- 
ing the disposition of foreign powers read ; 
which being complied with, he observed, 
that they contained the most full and com- 
plete evidence of the public acts of minis- 
ters, contrasted with the real situation of 
pudlic affairs. In them they had, parti- 
cularly for the three last years, stated their 
apprehensions of the interference of fo- 
reign pewers, accompanied with the fullest 
assurances of taking the most effectual 
steps jor putting this country into a pro- 
per state of naval defence. They assured 
us, that France and Spain, so Jong as two 
years since, were arming, and gave it as a 
reason for an increased naval establish- 
ment. Were they at the end of those two 
years equal to France and Spain united, 
or even to France alone? On the opening 
of the last session, they again stated their 
apprehensions of the formidable naval ar- 
maments going on in the ports of Spain. 
Would the noble lord, or any one person 
in that House, rise and aver, that our navy 
was at this instant in a situation to con- 
tend with the united fleets of France and 
Spain? He was sure, confident as the 
were, they neither would, nor dated: 
Here, then, was the clearest evidence, 
arising from parliamentary documents, and 
those of the highest nature, proceeding 
from the mouths of ministers themselves, 
that the state of the navy, in the terms of 
the motion, was unequal to what * the na- 
tion and that House were Jed to expect 
from the declarations of ministers.” He 
would not go back either to the close of 
the year 1777, or to July 1778; but he 
would put the question fairly and roundly 
to ministers up to the present moment. 
Was the state of the navy, at this instant, 
supposing Spain should think proper to 
take a part in the quarrel, emul to those 
declarations which ininisters had put into 
the mouth of their sovereign? Were we 
either superior to, or able to cope with, 
the united force. of the whole House of 
Bourbon? He concluded with giving his 
assent to the motion of his hon. friend. 
Lord Ffowe,in reply to lord North, con- 
demned the several naval arrangements, so 
far as they respected Europe. He said it 
was highly absurd to suppose that the 
force in Brest harbour was not superior to 
that sent out under the command of his 
hon. friend ;_ that the Mediterranean had 
beep shamefully neglected; and that, in 
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his opinion, our home defence was no way 
answerable to the vast sums expended, 
nor at all ‘‘ adequate to the services ne- 
cessary to be provided for at so important 
& crisis.” 

Admiral Keppel denied that he was sent 
out either as a convoy, or to protect the 
home trade. Neither of those were the 
objects, unless by consequence. He al- 
lowed, if the Brest fleet was kept in har- 
bour, that of course tlie home trade was. 
thereby protected: but the way to effect 
that, was not by sending him out with an 
inferior force; for if he had kept the sea, - 
both his squadron and the trade would 
have run the risk of being destroyed. The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, and the other 
nodle lord near him, had mentioned in 
argument, that there was no proof, but the 
imperfect papers found aboard the Pallas 
and Licorne, of the superiority of the 
Brest fleet: This matter had been pur- 
posely or mistakenly misrepresented. He 
iad not solely relied on the information 
contained in the papers. Persons taken‘ 
aboard had been examined, their informa- 
tion compared, and the whole uniform 


‘correspondent stream of evidence was, 


that there were 27 ships of the line then 
lying in Brest water, perhaps, by what ap- 
peared to the contrary, at that very instant 
at sea. 


As to the fleet under his command 


‘being superior on the 27th of July to that 
of France, as asserted by the noble lord 


A A ET 
we . — : 


who spoke first, he was mistaken, or did 
not attend to his assertions properly. The 
fleet of France was superior in number, 
but in peint of strength nearly equal. If 
we had seven three-deckers, they had a 
great number of eighties; and though he 
granted in some situations three-deck 
ships were better than those of two, he 
doubted much if in an engagement such 
as that of the 27th of July, that two- 
deckers, being more manageable, and 
capable of quicker movements, and 
easier worked, were not fully equal to 
three-deckers, many of which were 
known to be slow suilers. At all events, 
if he had his option, he did not know 
which he would have chose. He would 
have fought either fleet with equal con- 
fidence of success. He did not mean to 
arrogate to himself any superior ability, 
nor to insinuate that the French were 
equal to us in point of skill or bravery, 
but merely as to the point of effective 
strength. 

Sir James Lowther said he was for the 
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revious question moved early in the day 
by Mr. Adam; and said, if there was an 
enquiry, it ought to be a judicial enquiry. 
{r. Fox rose about a quarter after 
twelve, and begged that no person would 
give vote in favour of his motion, who 
was not perfectly satisfied that the general 
facts stated in it were fully proved both 
literally and substantially, and that minis- 
ters had fuiled in their repeated assurances 
to the nation and that House. 
At one the House divided on Mr. Fox's 
motion : 
Tellers. 
ere Lord John Cavendish - - 
; Mr. Thomas Townshend - 


r Lord Beauchamp - - - 
noe 3 Mr. Charles Townshend “f asp 


So it passed in the negative. 


. 174 


Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
granting further Relief to Protestant Dis- 
senters.| March 10. Sir Henry Hoghton, 
- agreeably to the notice he had given some 
days before, said he should move for some 
farther relief being granted to Protestant 
Dissenters. Sir Henry entered, ina sum- 
. Mary way, upon the whole extent of the 
argument of religious toleration ; and con- 
tended, that, as a liberal and enlightened 
nation, it was a matter of great reproach 
to this country, that its established church 
still retained the prejudices of barbarous 
times, and continued the practice of into- 
lerance and persecution, in direct opposi- 
tion to the true principles of Christianity, 
and in defiance of the precepts of the di- 
vine institutor of our fioly religion. Sir 
Henry spoke of the favour lately done to 
the Roman Catholics by the legislature, 
asserting that the measure was exceeding- 
ly wise and proper, but arguing that it was 
much more necessary to afford some re- 
lief to the Protestant Dissenters ; and that 
after such a step as parliament had last 
ad taken respecting the Roman Catho- 

ics, it would be the most absurd piece of 
conduct, and the most violent incon. 
sistency, if they refused to extend a simi- 
Jac degree of toleration to sects who were 
quiet, inoffensive, and useful citizens, and 
whose religious opinions came so much 
nearer the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land. He then took occasion to shew, 
that his argument was not built merely 
upon his own private opinion; he said 
that some of the most learned and best in- 
formed members of the established church 
entertained the same sentiments, and not 
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only men whose profession was not cle- 
rical, but ministers of the word of God, 
and ministers who had attained very high 
honours in the church. In support of this 
assertion, he mentioned the bishop of 
Exeter, who im his sermon, preached on 
the 30th of January, had sdiphiatically ex- 
pressed his wishes that religious toleration 
were extended, and tha the Protestant 
Dissenters might have a legal security for 
the free exercise of their worship. With 
the leave of the House, sir Henry read an 
extract from the bishop’s sermon, couched 
in the strongest terms of philanthropy, li- 
beral sentiment, and solid sense. ving 
finished his recital, sir Henry concluded 
with moving, ‘* That this House will, im- 
mediately, resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to consider of grant- 
ing further Relief to Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers and Schoolmasters.” 

Mr. Montagu seconded the motion, and 
as he conceived every man in that House 
had the. liberality to be an advocate for to- 
leration, be could not suppose any one 
would rise to oppose a motion so fair, and 
of so little extent, as that of his hon. 
friend; for which reason, he declared, he 
would not add a word in support of his ar- 
gument, but would reserve his gentiments 
tor a future occasion. | 

Sir W. Bagot began with professing 
himself as zealous an advocate for tolera- 
tion as any man in the House. He beg- 
ged, however, that gentlemen would con- 
sider that the motion led to a matter of as 
much importance as had ever been agi- 
tated in parliament, no less than an altera- 
tion of the constitution of this country ; 
an essential alteration in her establishment 
of church and state. He took a short re- 
view of our present situation ; said, these 
were days of tumult, of division, of jea- 
lousy, and of war: declaring that there 
wanted nothing but the implacable spint 
of religious controversy to blow upon the 
very existence of this empire. He wished, 
therefore, that the agitation of a question 
of so serious a nature were postponed till 
quieter times, and the minds of men 
were less agitated and less inflamed. He 
said that it was dangerous, at this par- 
ticular crisis, to attempt any alteration in 
the religious laws of this country. That 
there was no complaint of persecution 
made by the Protestant Dissenters, nor 
any desire expressed by them of having a 
greater degree of toleration than they now 
enjoyed. On the contrary, from the ser- 
mons of some of the ministers of that per- 
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suasion, and from other publications, it 
was obvious, that the toleration as it now 
stood was ample, and that, under that to- 
Jeration, doctrines were disseminated of a 
very extraordinary nature indeed. He 
‘e of the alarming progress of Atheism, 
and of the multiplicity of atheistical opi- 
nions which were duily issued from the 
i He called the recollection of the 
on. gentlemen who made and seconded 
the motion, back to what had passed, 
when it was last attempted to alter the 
Jaws resnecting Protestant Dissenters. 
At thie time the petitioners came to par- 
liam :.-t sith a pledge in their hands, a test 
tha: “1sy were Christians, and yet it was 
thes ht improper to grant them the relief 
prayed for. They had at that time asked 
for reliof on the express condition of using 
the Holy Scriptures, and preaching the 
Guspel as the divines of the established 
church did; now, he understood, they 
were to be left at large, neither to sub- 
scribe to the articles, nor to give any 
pledge whatever as a security that they 
would not oppose the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. 
Mr. Montacu begeed the hon. baronet 
to consider, that the present motion did 
not go in the least to alter the constitu- 
tion; on the contrary, it was only the 
first stace of an endeavour, to afford the 
Protestant Dissenters the same deeree of 
toleration which had latcly been granted 
to Roman Catholics. He was not a little 
anrized to hear the doctrine, that a Bill to 
warrant toleration would create tumult 
and occasion controversy; he had ever 
imazined, that an extended tolcration 
would puta stop to the latter, and prevent 
the former. He had been accustomed to 
think, that religious controversy arose 
from bigotry, from enthusiasm, from ob- 
stinacy, and from ignorance, and not from 
a liberal allowance of opinion, upon a sub- 
ject respecting which all sentiments were 
rather founded in hope than in certainty. 
The hon. baronet had professed himself a 
frieud to toleration, and yet rase to oppose 
it, where it might be given without the 
least danger to the state, or to individuals. 
The intention, it was true, was to give 
free, unjimited toleration to the Protestant 
Dissenters. The hon. baronet had wished, 
that they might subscribe to the articles 
of the established church. Was it possible, 
in the nature of thinvs, to make a more 
absurd requisition? What! ask a religious 
ecct, of a peculiar way of thinking, to sub- 
scribe to the articles of another sect of a 
[ VOL. XX.] 
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directly opposite opinion ? There was such 
a manifest inconsistency in the supposition, 
that it was not worth a moment’ argue 
ment. 

Sit George Yonge declared himself an 
advocate ortoleration, was heartily pleased 
that the business was begun upon, rejoiced 
that 1t had got into such able hands, and 
promised the hon. mover his assistance 
and concurrence. 

Mr. Wilkes said; I risenot at this time 
to enter into the merits of so important a 
question to religious liberty among us, 
but to answer the objections of the hon, 
gentleman near me, against going into @ 
committee for this consideration. This 
early opposition is more harsh than well- 
judged. He thinks the question should 
not now be agitated, because a time of 
tumult, distress, and war, is a very impro- 
per season to make the least change in the 
state of religion in any country. Did the 
worthy baronet forget that a just relief was 
the very last year granted to many op- 
pressed loyal subjects, to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, and an important change made ia 
their situation among us? Yet, Sir, the® 
last year was equally a year of tumult, 
distress, and war. Not the least inconve- 
nience of any kind has arisen from the act 
of last session in favour of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, from so great an alteration in our 
ecclesiastical police. On the contrary, 
the nation has more firmly attached to it 
by the ties of gratitude a very considcra- 
ble number of useful subjects. Not the 
least tumult or disturbance has been the 
consequence of that wise measure. It is 
impossible, Sir, that toleration can create 
tumults and religious wars. Persecution 
is, indeed, a most active demon, delighting 
in human sacrifices, has drenched our 
fields, and dyed our scaffolds, with the 
slaughter of the victims of religious rage ; 
but the spirit of toleration is conciliating, 
heals divisions, and teaches men mutual 
forbearance, meckness, gentleness, and 
universal benevolence. The worthy baro- 
net, in the great compass of his reading, 
will not give a single proof of the mischief 
even of the most unlimited toleration; but 
he willfindinnumerable marks of the bloody 
footsteps of the revengeful and remorseless 
persecutor, less intent to save than to 
destroy. 

‘Another objection, which the hon. gen- 
tleman has urged, is, that there is no pcti- 
tion before the House from any body of 
the Protestant dissenters, no complaint of 
persecution, no mistance of severity against 
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any of the sects which differ from the es- 
tablishment. When the House proceeded 
the last year to give rclief to the Roman 
Catholics, was any petition previously pre- 
sented? Was a committee appointed to 
state the various facts of persecution, or 
even harsh usage? Were any cases of 
that nature urged in proof? No, Sir; the 
House proceeded on the liberal idea of 
removing all unjust and impolitic restraints, 
on the justice of leaving the subject free 
as to all opinions merely religious, on the 
natural rights of every man to worship his 
Creator in the manner which he thinks 
most acceptable to the Deity. The Ro- 
man Catholics had not been harassed by 
any legal prosecutions; but the laws were 
unrepealed which put them in the power 
of every infamous informer. They were 
subject at any time to the most rigorous 

enalties, at all times to the most mertify- 
ing restraints. The wisdom and equity of 
parliament at last interposed, and restored 
them to several of their natural rights. 
Surely, Sir, the Protestant dissenters nave 
a much stronger claim on government. 
They have steadily supported the cause of 
freedom. They have acted on almost 
every occasion with spirit and vigour 
Against those who have endeavoured to 
overthrow this free constitution, and bury 
liberty in its ruins. As the consequence 
and proof of their attachment to the cause 
of liberty, they have been among the most 
zealous tor the succession in the present 
illustrious family, a succession often se- 
cretly attempted to be undermined, and 
openly invaded by the tools of arbitrar 
pee both at home and abroad. At this 

our, however, the dissenters remain sub- 
ject to several barbarous and cruel laws, 
enacted on the spur of a present necessity, 
as it was thought, and therefore acquiesced 
in almost without murmuring, but laws, 
which disgrace a thinking people, and are 
a contradiction to every principle of sound 
policy. 

The hon. gentleman near me has op- 
posed the motion on another ground, the 
danger of it to the established church at 
this alarming period. He pathetically la- 
ments the progress of Atheism, and the 
publication of many atheistical books 
within the last twenty years. I think this 
accusation on our country ill founded. I 
believe, Sir, I have read more books of 
religious controversy than the worthy ba- 
ronet, and I deny the publication of the 
numerous atheistical works, which have 
engaged the public attention, in this coun- 
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fois 
try, even for the last half century. I 
might call for the proof of a single atheist- 
ical book, of the least note, published in 
the 18 years of this pious, if not glorious 
reign. Deism indeed, Sir, sound pure 
Deism, has made a rapid progress, not 
only in this island, but in every part of the 
continent. It is almost become the reli- 
gion of Europe. Atheism is certainly not 
the prevailing, fashionable error ot this 
enlightened age or country, but every 
year adds to the number of the disciples 
of Deism. I have not heard of any out- 
rages or violent persecutions among tlie 
Deists, although certainly they are greatly 
multiplied of late; but we have to lament 
the uncharitable spirit of most sects of 
Christians, and even of pot a small num- 
ber of the established church of our own 
country, of which I am a member as well 
as my good neighbour. The hon. gentle- 
man is not well informed. It is a mistake 
to impute all the late publications against 
the received system of the Chgistian reli. 
gion to the Protestant dissenters of any 
denomination. The fact is, that the au- 
thors of the greater part are members of 
the established church of England. 

As the laws now stand, a dissenting 
preacher is obliged, in order toavoid severe 
penalties, and tc enjoy the benetitofthe Act 
of Toleration, to subscribe the 39 articles of 
the church of England, that is of another 
church, except the 34th, 35th, and 36th, 
and a part of the 20th article. I hope we 
shall go into a committee to consider of the 
repeal of so unjust and uncharitable a sys- 
tem of laws. I will not now, Sir, examine 
the orthodoxy, or absurdity, of the doc- 
trinal parts of the 39 articles; but I desire 
to protest against any man’s being com- 
pelled to subscribe them, because they 
militate against the first great principle of 
Christian charity. In the 8th article we 
find, ‘* that the three creeds, Nicene creed, 
Athanasius’s creed, and that which is com- 
monly called the Apostles’ creed, ought 
thoroughly to be received and believed : 
for they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture.” Now, Sir, 
one article of faith in the Athanasian 
creed is, that ‘except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled the Catholic faith, as 
set forth in that creed, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.” I want words, 
Sir, to express my horror at the total 
want of Christian charity, the indecency, 
the foolish prejudice, and even insolence 
of such a Seclaration: A much higher 
church authority than St. Athanasius, the 
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Apostle Peter, assures us, that ‘in every 
nation he that feareth God, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted with him;” and 
“the great Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul, 
seems to hold avery different doctrine; 
for he tells us of three beautiful sisters, the 
three Christian Graces, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, which abide, these three, but he 
edds, “ the greatest of these is Charity.” 
i hope the committee will exempt the 
Protestant dissenting ministers and school- 
masters from being called upon to sub- 
scribe this monstrous proposition of St. 
Athanasius. I think it our duty, for these 
considerations belong directly to the juris- 
diction of parliament. By the very writs 
of election, we are called together to con- 
sider of ** certain arduous and urgent af- 
fairs concerning the State and the Church.” 
The moment likewise appears to be hap- 
pily chosen, for the bandage is at last fallen 
from the eyes of Superstition, and Persecu- 
tion drops her iron rod. 

I am not struck by the dread of the 
danger to the church, with which some 
gentlemen seem alarmed. On the con- 
trary, 1 think it would do honour to our 
church to treat with tenderness all those, 
who are unhappy enough not to be in her 
bosom. I admire the temper with which 
the late indulgencies to the Roman Ca- 
tholics were received, and most certainly 
a reformed church must be still more 
kindly disposed to their Protestant bre- 
thren. Our Master has told us, in the 
largest and most general terms, that 
“* where two or three are gathered together 
in his name, he was in the midst of them.” 

Sir, [honour the ingenuity of the worthy 
baronet who made the motion,.in contriv- 
ing to oblige us to hear many pages of a 
sermon, by reading them as part of his 
speech. It was happily imagined; for I 
understood, on a late occasion, not one 
member of this House attended you, Sir, 
to St. Margaret's, and I believe the chan- 
cellor likewise, on that day, was left with- 
out a single lord. Surely, Sir, it is then 
high time to discontinue the observance 

that annual fast for the death of a ty- 
rant. Many other sermons have been 
quoted by other gentlemen, but the proof 
arising from them only goes to the private 
sentiments of the preacher, or of the few 
who hear, or read, and approve those ser- 
mons. I really think the general opinion 
of the clergy at this day, is for a liberal 
toleration, and I trust a majority even of the 
episcopal order will assent. ‘They have 
acquiesced in the justice done to the Ro- 
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man Catholics, and I hope the present re- 
lief intended to the Protestant dissenting 
tministers and school-masters will not be 
given with reluctance, nor in the least de- 
layed, but cordially adopted both by clergy 
and laity. 8 

Sir Reger Newdicate was against the | 
motion, and contefided that it was equally 
unwise and dangerous to the fundamental 
principles of the established religion, to 
alter the laws of toleration. He begged 
gentlemen to remember that they repre- 
sented millions of Protestants of the esta- 
blished church, and that they ought in duty 
to regard their interests, in preference to 
those of a few Protestant dissenters. He 
said that the Protestant dissenters, at pre- 
sent enjoyed a.greater degree of toleration 
in this country, than in any country in 
the world; asserted, that our church 
breathed an air of meekness and liberality, 
but that the dissenters themselves shewed 
a spirit of persecution and intolerance ; in- 
stancing the present persecution of the 
members and ministers of the church of 
England by the Americans, declaring that 
there was scarcely a ship came home from. 
across the Atlantic, in which there was 
not one or more clergymen of the esta- 
blished church, who had been deprived of 
their livings, stripped of their property, 
and even forced to fly for their lives. He 
asserted, that when the Bill for the relief of 
the dissenters was last in agitation, his 
levees were every morning crowded, not 
with divines of the church of England 
treinbling for their incomes, not with dig- 
nitaries of the church of England trembling 
for their episcopal honours ; but with ho- 
nest, worthy, and respectable Protestant 
dissenters, good Christians, and orthodox 
ministers, who came to complain of the 
danger of the measure in agitation, and to 
beg that he would oppose it; because, 
under the pretext of relieving them from 
subscription, it would let in the Anti-Trini- 
tarians, the Anabaptists, and all manner 
ofsects, andbeattended with consequences 
infinitely mischievous to religion in gencral. 
As a proof that the present Act of Tole- 
ration went far enough, he mentioned the 
late publications of the dissentcrs: not 
publications merely upon points of pole- 
mical controversy, but striking imme- 
diately at revelation, and denying the im- 
materiality of the soul. These publica- 
tions, he declared, came not from igno- 
rant men, from the lower order of dis- 
senters, but from its ministers and preach- 
ers; from divines of that church of ac- 
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knowledged learning and acknowledged 
ability. He said further, that the present 
application was not for a trifling reliet, but 
for an essential alteration in the legal esta- 
blishment of the religious constitution of 
the country ; for an zmperium in imperto ; 
for a degree of power being given to Pro- 
testant dissenters, which was extremely 
alarming, and ought to be opposed by 
every man who held the constitution of his 
country sacred, and who regarded the re- 
ligion of his country in its proper light, as 
the foundation of al! our liberties. 

Sir Adam Fergusson declared he rose 
principally to set the hon. gentleman right, 
respecting one of his assertions. He had 
said, the Protestant dissenters enjoyed 
more toleration in England, than any sect 
enjoyed in any country on the face of the 
globe ; the assertion was illfounded. The 
religion of this united kingdom was noto- 
riously of two kinds; episcopal in Eng- 
Jand, presbyterian in Scotland. The Epis- 
copalians who were in Scotland, conse- 
A Test were dissenters from the esta- 

ished church there. No sect whatever 
could enjoy greater toleration. At Edin- 
burgh they had a very large church, and 
performed their religious offices with the 
greatest splendour and the greatest free- 
dom. It wasa matter much to the ho- 
nour of the city of Edinburgh. What 
was more, those of the established church 
of England who lived in Scotland were 
suffered to exercise their religion there, 
without being asked to subscribe to any 
article of the church of Scotland, or to 
give any test whatever of their principles. 

He took notice also of the absurdity of 
calling upon disseuters to subscribe to ar- 
ticles df tne: to their religious opinions, 
and said, he feared there might be found 
some instances of dissenting ministers 
having subscribed the thirty-nine articles, 
several of which they did not believe. 

Sir J. Goudricke thought it was the 
properest time of any to grant the relief re- 
quested ; union was much wanted through- 
out the kingdom, and this would pro- 
mote it. ; 

Sir H. Hoghton said a few words to 
clear the Americans, on the authority of 
Dr. Franklin, from the charge of perse- 
cuting the clergy there of the church of 
England. 

The question being put, the motion 
passed alinost unanimously, and the House 
went into a committee directly, Mr. Mon- 
tagu in the chair. A Resolution was 

come to, that leave'be given to bring in a 
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Bill for the farther Relief of Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers und Teachers: and 
the report of the said Resohition, was or- 
dered to be brought up on the 17th. 


Motioa fs a Committee on the State of 
the Trade and Commerce of Ireland. } 
The House being resumed, 

Lord Newhaven hoped, as a spirit of to- 
leration and liberality had gone forth in 
the House, that the relief he had to pro- 
pose for Ireland would not fail of success. 
When he moved for a general enquiry into 
the laws respecting the trade of that king- 
dom, he was told that he was too general, 
and ought to lay before the House some. 
specific relief. He had therefore adopted 
that mode. But before he intimated it, 
he would beg leave to say a few words. 
The noble lord then took a cursory re- 
view of the trade of Ireland. The facts 
which his lordship stated, to shew how 
much the distressed state of Ireland af- 
fected England, were, that on an average 
af the last ten years the exports trom 
England to Ireland were decreased about 
600,000/., and in the two last years they 
had decreased 716,000/.: that the exports 
from Ireland in the last two years had 
decreased 155,000/.; of which decrease 
75,000. were on the staple of linen; that 
the exports from England into Ireland on 
an average of ten haa were 2,057 ,000V. ; 
that the imports from Ireland into Eng- 
land were but 1,353,000l.; so that the 
balance in favour of England, on . am 
average of ten years, was 704,000. per 
annum, which, multiplied by the ten years, 
plainly shewed that England gained by 
the trade of Ireland alone 7,010,000/. in 
that time. He moved, * That this Heuse: 
will, on the 19th instant, resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to take 
into consideration so much of the several. 
acts of parliament, relating to the trade. 
and commerce of Ireland, as relates te al~ 
lowing the importation of sugars from the 
British colonies and plantations into. the 
kingdom of Ireland.”’ 

Governor Pownall objected to. this mede 
of proceeding. No complaints had come 
regularly from Ireland before the House 
af the distresses of that country,. or the 
relief they expected: two or three lords in 
that House, members of the Irish parlia- 
ment, had indeed informed them of it; 
but this was ne ground to proceed upon. 
It ought to have come to the House from 
authority, from the lord lieutenant of that 
kingdom,, sepresenting the state of Ireland. 

t 
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‘Trade and Commerce of Ireland 
of state, and then it | one. 
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A noble lord says, Ireland has a 


would have been properly introduced; | broken leg; another lord says, she has 


but without some case in point, for one 
noble lord to produce one proposition tor 
the free import of sugars, another to come 
afterwards with some other demand, per- 
haps for indigo, and, should we recover 
Carolina, for rice, and a third for some 
other produce, it was like pulling the 
horse-tail to D oa hai by hair, instead of 
cutting it off at once. The distresses of 
Ireland, Itke those of England, arose from 
the American war. 

The motion was also opposed by sir G. 
Yonge, sir Adam Fergusson, sir P. Clerke, 
and Mr. Cruger, and supported by lords 
Nugent and Beauchamp, Mess. T. Towns- 
hend, W. Ellis, Dempster, sir E. Astley, 
sit Cecil Wray, Mr. Gilbert, and gen. 
Conway: Mr. Vaughan advised an union, 

the best way to relieve Ireland. Some 
would have a general enquiry. now, which 
was argued by the friends to the motion as 


inconsistent, because, when, a fortnight. 


ago, @ general inquiry was moved for, the 
same gentlemen would agrce only to a 
special one ; and now that a specific pro- 
position was made, they wished a general 
one. Very little came out in the debate ; 
the distresses of England were given as 
reasons why no relief could be granted to 
Ireland. On the other hand it was con- 
tended, that England, in pity to herself, 
should assist Ireland ; for Ireland had been 
always her best customer; but of late 
years the exports to that kingdom had 
alarmingly decreased; from papers then 
on the table the exports to Ireland ainount 
generally to 2,100,000. per ann. but had 
decreased last year 595,000/. The re- 
venue of Ireland had decreased. in propor- 


tion; for from a paper produced. by lord | 


Beauchamp, from the collector of the port 
of Dublin, it appeared, that in the months 
of March and April 1777, there had been 
paid in the port of Dublin for duty 
40,000/.; but in the year following,, there 
had been the amazing falliag off of 32,0002; 
no more than 8,000d. having been. reccived. 
m the port of Dublin in 1778.. To these 
considerations was added, the danger that 
might arise to England, if the metioa 
should be negatived, from 20,000-men in- 
a over whem the crown had. no-cpn- 


Mr. Dempster. A general enquiry,. he 
said, is allowed to be necessary, pd all 
hands, for the distress of Ireland is. but too 
Manifest; bat if a general relief cannot 


be applied, let us, at. least apply a political 


acancer; a third says, she has broke her 
arm; the facts are believed by all; but 
what relief ensues? If a little sugar is. - 
required for her, it is cruelly denied; if 
hemp wanted, it is taken away by England, 
perhaps through kindness indeed, lest ua- 
fortunate Lreland, ina fit of despair for the 
wretched condition she is in—should hang 
herself. 
The Flouse divided; 


Tellers. 


Lord Newhaven - - -~ 47 
Lord Beauchamp- - - 


is {Sh George Yonge - f £ 


Sir Adam Fergusson- - 
_- So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


YEAS 


Debate on the Right of Lord George | 
Germain (as third Secretary of State) to 
sit in the Huuse of Commons.) March 11. 
On the order of the day being read, | 


Sir Joseph Mawbey rose and said: 


Ihave presumed to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to a question of great 
importance to the honour and dignity of 
the House; a question relative to the 
right which the noble lord (George Ger- 
main) who is Secretary of State for the 
American department, claims te a seat | 
amongst us, whilst he fills that office. 
From a due sense of my own inability, E 
have wished, ever since the illegality of 
his sitting here occurred tome, (now a 
little more than a year ago) that this 
question might have been brought for- 
ward by some gentleman of greater weiglit. 
and ability than myself; aad. for that pur- 
pose I suggested: those wishes to several 
gentlemen of this House. No such per- 
son having stood forth, I think I should 
ill diseharge the duty I owe to that great, 
respectable, and. independent county, 
which has done me the honour of sending 
me hither as its representative, if 1 neg- 
lected to agitate this question. 

] am aware, Sir, that many gentlemen 
will suppose L am actuated by personal 
considerations. ‘To such it may be pro- 
per to say, [ disclaim all personal motives. 
whatever. The noble lord, whose admi-. 
nistration L have unitormly opposed, be- 
cause I differ entirely with him on the le- 
gality as well as expediency of the Ameri-: 


‘can. war, has never given. me any personal: 


offence ; besides, I have been led by edu. 
cation, reflection, and, conviction, to think. 
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hichly of that great, just, and necessary 
Revolution, at the end of the last century, 
which secured our civil and religious li- 
berties. I have been led, in consequence, 
to entertain a veneration and respect for 
the noble and gallant spirits who took the 
lead in that Revolution. Amongst the 
foremost of that number, I read with plea- 
sure the name of the earl of Dorset, a no- 
bleman not more distinguished for the | 
gracefulness of his manners, his love of 
literatureand the muses, than for his steady 
and'incorrupt patriotism, The noble lord 
who sits opposite to me, is the grandson 
ofthat amiable nobleman, and as such m 
mind has entertained a prejudice in his 
favour. I am very little acquainted with 
that noble lord, but I may be allowed to 
say, that, having had the honour a fev | 
times in my lite of meeting him round the 
same table, his good humour, good sense, 
and complacency have been such, as in no 
degree to lessen that prepossession. 

But it may be said, I am influenced | 
merely by motives of opposition to admi- | 
nistration. TI wish to say a word or two 
upon that head: I have sat a considerable 
time in this House, now near 20 years, 
during almost the whole of which time I: 
have been in opposition; not because of 
any dislike to the persons of ministers, 
but because I thought their measures were 
such, that, as an honest and independent 
man, [ought not toapprove. There was, 
indeed, a short, very short administration, 
whose general measures I supported, be- 
cause 1 thought it founded on the truest 

rinciples of constitutional liberty, and, if 
i may use the expression of a great orna- 
ment of this House at the time, now un- 
fortunately no more, because it appeared 
to me to be unconnected with “the man 
_ that wanted wisdom, and held principles 
incompatible with freedom.” The mem- 
bers that composed that administration 
secmed to me to realize their professions ; 
they poe to be enacted propositions 
they had thrown out whilst in opposition; 
they repudiated and rejected acts they had 
peed when on this side of the Hoss: 
Of that administration [ will only say, 
that every man in this House, every man 
in this city, every man in this kingdom, 
must now be convinced, that, if it had 
continued till this time in power, or their 
successors in office, and the noble Jord in 
the blue ribbon in particular had adopted 
their principles, we should not now be de- 
ploring the melancholy situation of this 
country ; a situation which has brought 
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distress and ruin to our merchants, manu- 
facturers, and tradesmen; a_ situation 
which has tarnished the glory of the Eng- 
lish name abroa, and has brought on al- 
most national bankruptcy at home. If 
the members that composed that adminis- 
tration should come again into power, 
strengthened as I hope they will be by 
gentlemen who have in gencral thought 
alike on political subjects, unless they de- 
sert their principles, they will have my 
cordial, though it should be feeble, sup- 
port. ° 

‘When I talked of * the man that wanted 
wisdom, and held principles incompatible 
with freedom,” I trust no gentleman that 
hears me will think I can be weak enough 
to believe that public spirit and integrity 
are the growth of any particular country, 
much less that they are to be found only 
on the particular side of any particular 
river. There never was a time when I 
did not detest’such an idea; with all the 
zeal of youth, (and young men who are 
honest are apt to be zealous) I at that 
time contemned such an opinion; senti- 
ments of that sort are only suited to the 
breasts of the lowest of the vulgar; they 
were never entertained by me. ‘Fhe Scat- 
tish nation have shewn themselves in all 
times friends to freedom; I may appeal 
for the truth of this observation to 
the resistance thcy made tothe tyranny of 
their own kings; I may appeal to their op- 
position to the despotic measures of 
Charles the lst; I may appeal to their 
conduct at the Revolution, and afterwards; 
if any thing has made them appear less 
forward in the support of general freedom 
in our own times, | fear it may have arisen 
from the indiscriminate abuse which has 


been thrown upon them as a nation. _ 


There are many gentlemen in this House, 
of that country, and many without doors, 
with some of whom I have the honour of 


being acquainted, whose abilities, ipte- - 


grity, and love of liberty, are exceeded by 
no set of men whatever. The time is 
come, I trust, when Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, Welshmen, and Irishmen, will unite 
and rescue the King and country from 
measures, which, if persisted in, must bring 
ruin upon both. 

But it may be said, why not have taken 
up this question sooner? My answer is, it 


did not occur to me when the noble lord ' 


was admitted to this present office. In- 
deed, in my own opinion, this is as fit a 
time as any to agitate the question. If, 
when the noble lord was first appointed, 


7. 
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to give, as it was said, vigour and energy 
to the councils of the crown, I had then 
attempted to bring forward this enquiry, 
thinking, as I have always thought, of the 
injustice and inexpediency of the Ameri- 
can war, it would have been said, I ‘want- 


ed, on that account, to deprive the public. 


of his services. Indeed, it would not have 
been possible for me at that time to have 
stopped his career, when he was mounted 
on the great horse of ‘ unconditional 
submission,’’ and surrounded by gentle- 
men in this House, encouraging his pro- 
gress by the offer of 13 and 14s. in the 
ee The time is come when they 

ve recovered their senses, and have 
found, instead of tranferring their public 
burthens to the Americans, they are load- 
ed with taxes, which neither they nor their 
posterity will see the end of. 

That I do not take up this question, and 
other enquiries I mean to make, as a mere 
measure of opposition to ministers, must 
have appeared by the motion I made a 
short time ago, for a copy of the appoint- 
ment of the American commisioners, with 
a view of shewing that they were preclud- 
ed thereby from sitting in this House. 
That motion had a tendency to affect the 
seats of gentlemen for whom I entertain 
very great respect, and who have in gene- 
ral agreed with me in political conduct 
here. I applied to no one to second that 
motion, believing a gentleman who had 
before allowed the inference I meant to 
draw from it, would have done it; as it is, 
I shall not make it again, but shall be 
ready to second such a motion, if any one 
else will make it. 

With all my veneration for the Revolu- 
tion, I am obliged to confess, that the op- 
position it met with from a considerable 
party, and the pressure of the times, begat 
the necessity of heavy taxes, and introduc- 
ing a system of funding or borrowing ma- 
ney on the expected produce of those 
taxes, which has since been carried to a 
height that must fill every thinking man in 
this country with the most fearful appre- 
hensions. The patriots of those times, 
however, aware of the influence the crown 
would acquire by the establishment of new 
oficers for the collecting and managing 
those taxes, took care to disqualify such 
officers from sittmg or voting in this 
House. Hence arose the various acts of 
parliament establishing such disqualifica- 
uons. - 

Before the Revolution there were but 
few disqualifications affecting the elected. 


to sit tn the House of Commons. 
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I know but of two acts of parliament, one 
in the Ist Henry 5th, confining their resi- 
dence to the counties, cities, and boroughs, 
for which they served; the other the 23rd 
Henry 6, respecting knights of shires. 
There were, indeed, certain disqualifica- 
tions, by the /ex et consuetudo parliament ; 
as that neither aliens nor minors should be 
elected; that the clergy could not be 
chosen, because they sit in convocation; 
persons attainted of treason or felony could 
not sit, because they are unfit to sit any 
where: the judges, my lord Coke says, 
cannot sit, because of their attendance in 
the House of Lords. In my poor opinion, 
there may be another, and as good a rea- 
son assigned, and that is, that it is highly 
improper to blend the legislative and judi- 
cial capacities together. i 
Here Jet me remark, by the way, that 
at a time when the judges of England are 
Abele by the law and custom of par- 
lament (which is the law of the land) 
from sitting in the House of Commons, 
and the judges of Scotland are declared 
incapable of being elected by the 7th Geo. 
2, the very great impropriety of the judges 
for the principality of Wales sitting in this ° 
House. I beg leave to recommend this 
matter to the consideration of the hon. 
entleman who has moved to augment the 
Welsh judges’ salaries, and to the notice 
of the gentleman who complained of the 
want of qualification in the commissioners 
of the land tax for certain counties there, 
hoping that they will bring in a Bill to ex- 
clude Welsh judges from a seat in this 
House; they shall have my assistance in 
that business, believing, as I do, that it is 
highly proper, that the venerable and 
chaste character of a judge should not be 
injured and lessened by political alterca- 
tions here. I have no ill-will to the three — 
or four gentlemen of that description at 
present amongst us, for whom I bear re- - 
spect; but when I wish to guard this 
House from the improper influence of the 
crown, it is impossivle for me not to wish 
its influence in this instance corrected. _. 
The Act, Sir, of the 5th and 6th W. 
and M., which laid a duty on salt, beer, | 
ale, and other liquors, expressly declared, 
that no person concerned in farming, ma- 
naging, or collecting the said duties shall 
be capable of sitting in parliament. It 
also disqualifies the managcrs of all other 
aids that-shall hereafter be granted. The 
lith and 12th Wm. excluded the com- 
migsioners of excise, of appeal, comptrol- 
Jer, and auditor. The 12th and 13th Wm, 
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excluded the commissioners of the cus- 
toms. It weat further, and even forbids 
them from using any influence with voters 
under certain penalties. The 4th of Anne 
went still further, and excluded various 
descriptions of men, all of whom are ex- 
pressly declared incapable of being elect- 
ed by the 6th of Anne. 

This Act of the 6th of queen Anne is 
entitled, “ An Act for the security of her 
majesty’s person and government, and of 
the succession of the crown in the Pro- 
testant line.’ It was becoine necessary 
to make divers alterations in relation to 
the Act passed in the parliament of Eng- 
Jand, in the 4th year of her reign, on ac- 
count of the happy union of England and 
Seotland. The 25th section of this Act 
runs in these words, * And be it further 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
no person, who shall have in his own 
name, or in the name of any person or per- 
gons in trust for him, or for his benefit, 
any new ofhce or place of profit what- 
soever under the crown, which, at any 
time since the 25th of October 1705, has 
been created or elected, nor any person 
who shall be a commissioner, or sub-com- 
missioner of prizes, secretary or receiver 
of prizes, nor any commissioner of trans- 
ports, nor any commissioner of the sick 
and wounded, nor any agent for any regi- 
ment, nor any commisstoner for any wine 
licences, nor any governor nor deputy 
governor of any of the plantations, nor 
any commissioner of the navy employed 
in any of the out-ports, nor any person 
having any pension from the crown during 
pleasure, shall be capable of being elected, 
or of sitting or voting as a member of the 
House of Commons, in any parliament 
which shall be hereafter summoned and 
holden.” The 17th section of the same 
Act runs as follows: * Provided also, and 
be it enacted, that in order to prevent for 
the future too great a number of commis- 
sioners to be appointed or constituted for 
the execution of any office, that no greater 
number of commissioners shall be made 
or constituted for the execution of any 
office, than have been employed in the 
exccution of such respective office at some 
time before the first day of this parlia- 
ment.”” The Act goes on and declares, 
that the election and return of all such 
shall be void, to all intents and purposes 
whatever ; and if any person declared in- 
capable, shall presume to sit or vote as a 
member of any future House of Com- 
mons, such person so Sitting or voting, 
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shall forfeit 5001. to be recovered by such 
person as shall sue. There is also a clause 
declaring every person, disabled to be 
elected to sit or vote in the House of 
Commons of any parliament of England, 
shall be disabled from sitting in the House 
of Commons of any parliament of Great 
Britain; and a special clause that the 
commissioners for the disposal of 298,085/. 
to be given by way of cquivalent to Scot- 
land, shall not be thereby disabled. The 
lst Geo. 1, 8. 2, c. 56, disables any person 
from sitting in the House of Commons, 
who shall have any pension from the 
crown for any term or number of years, 
and subjects such person as shail so sit to 
the penalty of 20/. per day. The 17th 
Geo. 2 regulates the elections of members 
to serve tor Scotland, and incapacitates 
the judges of the court of session, court 
of justiciary, and barons of the court of 
exchequer in Scotland, from being elect- 
ed members of parliament. 

During the administration of sir Robert 
Walpole, various attempts were meade to 
restrain the influence of the crown over 
this branch of the legislature; place and 
pension Bills were frequently broucht in, 
and two or three times actually possed the 
Commons, but were as often lost in rhe 
other House. On the rctreat or removal 
of sir R. Walpole, an Act passed in 1742, 
15th Geo. 2, which disabled the coinmis- 
sioners of revenue in [reland, the come 
missioners of the navy aud victuaiiin 
offices, clerks in various departments, ae 
many other descriptions of tnen, who, 
from their situation, were supposed, na- 
turally enough, to be under influence, 
from sitting in parliament, and subjecting 
such as should, notwithstanding, presume 
to sit and vote, to a penalty of 20/. a day. 
In the 33d Geo. 2, an Act passed to oblige 
members to deliver in a schedule of their 
qualifications, and take and subscribe an 
oath of the same. These, Sir, are all the 
disqualifications on the persons to be 
elected to parliament, excepting that there 
are three Acts in the reign of queen 
Anne, and one in the reign of Geo. 2, dis- 
abling the registers, or their deputies, for 
the three ridings in Yorkshire, and the 
county of Middlesex, from sitting mm pars 
lament. 

Having thus given a general account of 
all the Acts of Parliament on the sudject 
of disqualification, I will now procced to 
shew, that the noble lord who holds the 
office of eccretary of state fur the American 
department, bas no right to a seat in tins 
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House. That the office of secretary’ of 
state is of very ancient establishment in 
this kingdom, I am ready to allow, 
though they were not always considered 
of equal importance as now. I have en- 
deavoured to acquire all the knowledge I 
could of that office; I think, therefore, I 
am warranted in saying, that there never 
was more than one secretary of state till 
towards the end of the reign of Henry 8. 
Chamberlayne says, in a very old edition, 
“ In the reign of Henry 8, there was but 
one secretary of state; but towards the 
end of that reign it was thought fit, that 
weighty and important office should be 
discharged by two persons, both of equal 
authority, and both stiled principal secre- 
taries of state, one for the southern, the 
other for the northern department.” Two 
secretaries of state only were appointed at 
the same time in king Henry’s reign. In 
the time of his successor, Edward 6, there 
were only two secretaries of state, till 
towards the close of his reign; a third 
secretary was then appointed in the person 
of sir John Cheek. Of this appointment, 
as I expect to hear much from the oppo- 
site side of the House, I will presently 
speak more fully. Inthe reign of queen 
Elizabeth there were but two secretaries 
of state; there were no more in the reign 
of king James. In the reign of Charles 1, 
there were but two, they were secretary 
Windebank, at one time, and Coke; and 
afterwards, sir Henry Vane, the elder, 
succeeded. At the Restoration, sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas and sir William Morrice 
were the secretaries. On or about 1670, 
lord Arlington succeeded sir E. Nicholas, 
and sir John Trevor sir W. Morrice. 
There continued to be only two secre- 
taries of state during the remainder of 
Charles 2’s reign. There were but two 
in the reign of James 2. There were no 


more than two in that of king William, : 


nor, I believe, in that of queen Anne; at. 


least in that part of it which preceded the 


year 1705. 
Having thus shewn that originally, and. 
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the crown into his own family, in conse- 
quence of the marriage of his son the lord 
Guilford Dudley with the lady Jane Grey, 
who, after the king’s sisters Mary and 
Elizabeth, was presumptive heir to the 
throne. He prepared himself according 
ly; some of his creatures were put into 
old offices, for others new offices were 
created. Sir John Cheek had been the 
king’s preceptor; he had, it may be rea- 
sonably presumed, in consequence, an 
influence over the royal mind. Mr. Se- 
cretary Cecil had besides married sir John 
Cheek’s sister, and Cecil had at first ob- 
jected to the settlement of the crown in 
favour of the lady Jane, though he after- 
wards became a witness to it; it was of 
the utmost importance to Northumber- 
land’s views, to gain sir John Cheek @ 
new office, a new appointment was there- 
fore created for him, that of third secre- 
tary of state; he had besides douceurs 
given him. Sir William Petre was the 
other sccretary ; a man, I may safely say, 
without principle ; who served four crown- 
ed: heads, in that capacity, as different in 
intellect and turn of mind as principle ; 
namely, Henry 8, Edw. 6, queen Mary, 
and queen Elizabeth. Strypc, in his Ec- 
clesiastical Memorials, in 1553, says of sir 
John Cheek, * In the next month, viz. 
June, a third secretary was appointed (a° 
thing not known betore) viz. sir John 
Cheek, whose love and zeal for religion 
made him safe to the interest of lady Jane; 
and a gift was added to him, and his heirs, 
of Clare in Suffolk, with other lands, to 
the yearly value of one hundred pounds.” 
That the appointment in his favour was 
merely the result of political arrangement, 
to forward the duke of Northumberland’s 
views, I think is beyond a doubt; he was 
appointed in 1553; king Edward died on 
the 6th of July following, and on the 19th 
the ladv Jane resigned her pretension to 
the crown; so that sir John could only 
have held that office fora month. That’ 
he was the duke of Northumberland’s 
principal agent, I have no doubt; he fled: 


ull the end of the reign of Henry 8, there | on Mary’s accession: he was brought 
was but one secretary of state, and after- | back, imprisoned in the Tower, andstripped. 


wards but two (except in the single case : ‘of his substance; to save his life he signed © 


of sir John Cheek, in Edw. 6th’s time) I 
now proceed to take more particular no- 


tice of that appointment. I contend, Sir,. 


that that precedent is not such as should 


have attention paid to it. It was estab-. 
lished in a time of faction, and existed but: 
Gentlemen know that the: 


a moment. 
duke of Northumberland plotted to bring 
[ VOL. XX.} 


a declaration, professing Popery, and died 
in 1557, contemned, as he deserved to be, 
by all good men, for wanting principle. 1 
trust the House will agree with me, that 
such a precedent, in such a time, for such 
a purpose, and tur a month only, deserves 
not the least attention. | 
I am, Sir, at a loss to guess upon what 
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‘ ground the noble lord's right to a seat in 
this House will be defended. I contend 
that it is a new office, new in fact, though 
not inname. The noble lord seems cau- 
tiously to have avoided any new descrip- 
tion, and therefore, in the grant on the 
table, it is called the office of one of his 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state; 
but the truth is, his lordship is secretary 
of state for the colonies only. Look into 
the Red Book, there you will find the 
officers of the different departments ; those 
for the southern and northern depart- 
ments, and, under the head of secretary 
_ of state for the colonies, the name of the 
noble lord; his office is confined to the 
correspondence with the colonies and 
America only ; enquire of your generals, 
enquire of your admirals, some of whom 
are now in the House, they will tell you, 
that their orders came through the office 
of the noble lord, and I have been inform- 
ed, I believe from pretty good authority, 
that his lordship, as secretary of state for 
the colonies, disposes, in that capacity, of 
all employments there; they have given 
in the grant an old name to a new office, 
with a manifest intention of avoiding de- 
tection, and the Act of queen Anne. I 
trust such an evasion will not suffice. 

But, Sir, if gentlemen should still enter- 
tain doubts, whether it be or not a new 
office, they must allow at least that it is an 
extension of an old one; and, as such, the 
noble lord is rendered incapable of being 
elected, and of sitting and voting in this 
House. The 27th section of the 6th of 
Anne, which I have just read to you, ap- 
plies expressly to this very case; it de- 
clares, in order to prevent too great a 
- number of commissioners from being ap- 
pointed for the execution of any office, 
that no greater number of commissioners 
shall be appointed for the execution of 
any office than have been employed in the 
execution of such respective office before 
the first day of that parliament. It is in- 
cumbent, therefore, on the noble lord, or 
his friends, to prove, that before that parlia- 
ment, there existed more than two secre- 
taries of state, which I contend never was 


the case, except during a sit.gle month of | 


Edward 6th’s time; a precedent which, 
from what I have said of it, I trust will not 
have any weight. 

The office of secretary of state for the 
colonies was first established in 1768, in 
favour of the earl of Hillsborough; he was 
succeeded in 1772 by lord Dartmouth; 
in 1775 the noble lord over the way took 
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that office. I have been informed, that a 

very respectable gentleman, now dead, 

who was afterwards chancellor of the exe 

chequer, I mean Mr. Charles Townshend, 

had once a strong desire for this office; 

but, on enquiry, he believed it would dis- 

able him from a seat in this House, and 

he spat ar such intention. It 

has been reported, that a very hon. and . 
able gentleman, since also dead, once agi- 

tated this question, with a view, like mine, 

to shew, that the office disqualifies from a 

seat in this House. 1 had great personab 
respect for that hon. gentleman (Mr. 

Grenville), whatever I might think of 
him as a minister; he has left this coun- 

try a legacy, which alone will transmit his 
name to posterity with honour; I mean 
the Act for trying controverted elections, 

and I have forgot his errors. If that hon. 

gentleman ever did agitate such a ques- 

tion, I am sure it was not in this House. 

In his time the office was filled by a peer 

of parliament, and could not have been 

the object of parliamentary disqualifica- 

tion. He must have gone alone on the 

power of the crown to establish such an 

office, @ question entircly diiterent from 

mine. 

Perhaps it will be said, that the House, 
in issuing the writ for a new election, and 
by receiving the noble lord again, after 
the acceptance of his present office, has 
decided the question in his favour. In 
the courts below I have always understood, 
a precedent, adduced from a transaction 
passing sub szlentio, without argument, 
without a hearing, has no weight. No 
man will contend, that a transaction, has 
tily and inadvertently taken, when the 
question of law was not thought of, can 
give a right to aseat in this House, againsé 
an express act of parliament. Such an 
idea is as new, as it is ill-founded. 

On the whole, Sir, I trust I have shewn 
that the noble lord sits in this House, — 
against the letter and spirit of an act of 
parlfament, which ought to be strictly en- 
forced in times like the present, when pri- 
vate distress, and public difficulties, present 
themselves too forcibly. Let us not for- 
feit the good opinion of our constituents, 
by tolerating the violation of an Act, in- 
tended to preserve this House from cor-, 
ruption and undue influence. They will 
grumble the more at the heavy burthens 
this ruinous and wicked war has brought ‘ 
upon them, when they think the members. 
of this House share in the spoils, and fatten 


by the votes they give in support of it. ff 
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now move you, Sir, ‘* That the right hon. 
dord George Germain, having, since the 
commencement of this present parliament, 
been appointed to, and still holding, the 
office of one of his Majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state, in addition to the 
two ancient offices for the southern and 
northern department, was and is disquali- 
fed from sitting and voting in this House, 
by an Act made in the 6th of queen Anne, 
entitled, ‘An Act for the security of her 
* Majesty’s person and government, and 
* of the succession of the crown in the 
* Protestant line.’ ” 

Mr. Temple Luttrell stood up to second 

the motion, with an earnest desire to ex- 
ress his sense of the essential service the 
on. member rendered the public, by en- 
deavourmg to enforce, at this day, the 
Act of the 6th of queen Anne. He was 
present in the House when the worthy ba- 
ronet first apprized the ministers of his in- 
tention, and confessed it appeared to him 
that sir Joseph had then entered on the 
outline of his arguments with great clear- 
ness and judgment. The motion now agi- 
tated particularly applies to a noble lord 
facing me, and I think he is properly 
brought forward, because we were can- 
didly told by the other noble lord, who 
courted him to an acceptance of this office, 
that the secretaryship of state for the co- 
Jonies would certainly not come within the 
list of places created since 1705; it is 
therefore understood by the noble lord 
with the blue ribbon, to be an office of 
ncient institution, before our American 
plantations had an existence; for, since 
the days of the first British settlers, in that 
quarter of the globe, till 1705, there never 
have been three secretaries of state for 
the kingdom of England, and its depen- 
encies, 

To demonstrate therefore, that this 
Commission is within the true construction 
of the Act of queen Anne, I should think 
ae needless; and that I need only 
stand up to second the motion literally, 
without further trouble to the House, had 
not recent experience within these walls 
Convinced me, that there are gentlemen 
on the other side of the floor, of a very 
‘earned and respectable profession, whose 
superior faculties of mind ¥ greatly ad- 
mre, but who, with the most specious re- 

ement and dexterity, can make every 

g here carry with it the semblance of 
and reason, or the contrary, just as 
may best cofrespond with their political 
Purposes. A commander in chief of your 
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fleet declares before this House, (the 
grand inquest of the nation) that he was 
prevented from renewing the battle with 
the enemy, because an inferior officer un- 
der his command did not obey his signal 
so to do, which was flying several hours. 
The inferior officer expressly allows the 
fact, yet, say some of the long-robed ora- 
tors to the right of your chair, the fact is 
not known to the House, soas to establish 
thereon an application to the crown for an 
enquiry. The judgment of the court mar- 
tial, now on your table, wlich compe- 


tently decides, without appeal, upon the ~ | 


charges brought before them, pronounce 
those charges to be malicious and ill- 
founded; yet, say the same learned gen- 
tlemen, we cannot possibly proceed upon 
that adjudication, nor admit there was any 
malice in the case, in consequence of. 
which to address the executive power on 
behalf of the people we represent, and re- 
move a public servant, obnoxious to the 
whole kingdom and dangerous. to the 
state. However, these very courteous ad- 
vocates can themselves proceed, in a most 
summary way to rejudge the judges, and 
their sentence; and without hearing the 
one, or pretending to understand the evi- 
dence which induced the other, condemn 
both. I say therefore, that, if anew world ° 
was found out for us, by the two ships 
Now adventuring under commodore Cook, 
and another court calendar made up of the 
places, containing as many departments as 
there are members of this House, I doubt 
not but some crown lawyer would hold it 
his duty to plead, that these offices were of 
ancient standing, some time since the 
creation of the globe, previously to the 
year 1705, and therefore excepted in the 
clause of the Act of queen Anne, which 
limits the general exclusion of placemen. - 
I shall observe that the occasion and sub- 
ject of the Act are, in my opinion, per- 
fectly evident. Through the exorbitant 
revenues, and increasing power of the 
crown, corruption had made very a oemne 
strides amidst these benches, and cause 

just apprehensions for the liberties of the 
subject, and maintenance of our free con- 
stitution. But the more immediate motive 
for the Act I take to be this. The Whig 
administration of that zra testified, on 
many occasions, a suspicion (and the latter 
years of her majesty’s reign proved it not 
altogether groundless) lest queen Anne 
should, before the close of her political 
career, wish to restore the unhappy fae 
‘mily of Stuart, to which she was so near 
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in blood, rather than elevate to the throne 
her remote relation of the House of Bruns- 
wick. The summer preceding the Act of 
1707, the princess Sophia of Hanover had 
been naturalized, when the son of James 
Z immediately made his appearance on 
the opposite coasts, and meditated an in- 
vasion. The introduction of a Jacobite 
ministry might give birth to new offices, 
and new emoluments, the temptations of 
which, should secure a clear majority in 
either House of Parliament to favour the 
restoration of the Stuarts, against the Ha- 
nover succession. The Act is entitled, 
«¢ An Act for the security of her Majesty's 
person and government, and the succes- 
sion of the crown in the Protestant line.”’ 
It was a primary object of the Act in ques- 
tion, to confine the patronage and. in- 
fluence of the crown within the bounds it 
then had. And the clear interpretation 
of the Act is, ‘“*« The members of the 
Houses of Parliament have already a suf- 
ficient share of loaves and fishes, and they 
shall possess no more.’? Now comes the 
question ; whether the office of a third se- 
cretary of state, in addition to the two 
former secretaries, add to the number of 
placemen ; and whether there is a new ac- 
cession of court-patronage? Willany gen- 
tleman cohtend, that there is not new ho- 
nour, new authority, new emolument, and 
new protection? Look at the new ap- 
pointed salaries of the secretaries, clerks, 
&c. and consider that the noble lord has, 
by virtue of this office, become chief mi- 
nister for the civil war, on the other side 
the Atlantic. Asacommissioner for trade 
and plantations, he could certainly not 
have exercised the same power officially. 
But will it be maintained, that the noble 
Jord is still one of the commissioners for 
the board of plantations, merely under 
another denomination? I have the noble 
Jord’s own word in this House, that he is 
no more a lord of trade than the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who “ nominally’ 
(says the noble lord) ‘stands in the com- 
mission as well as myself.” His grace of 
Lambeth is not named in the commission. 
I presume he meant the bishop of London ; 
and if that prelate should be appointed to 
the noble lord's office, 1 imagine it could 
not but be considered as a new and distinct 
post. However, if the noble lord can 
shew that he is still at the head of the 
board of trade, I shall not be sorry for it ; 
because I shall then know to whom 1 
should apply, upon those commercial con- 
ceros which must ere long call for the se- 
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rious attention of parliament; and for 
which, it seems, no one member of admi- 
nistration holds himself peculiarly respon- 
sible. Let us now consider.the office of 
secretary of state; and much to the pur- 
pose may be learnt from lord Clarendon. 
Ele states the two secretaries of state in 
his time to be essentially different as to 
character, dignity, and duties of office, 
from what they were in earlier days, be- 
fore the reign of queen Elizabeth ; so that 
the case cited by the member who made 
the motion, from the memoirs of sir John 
Cheek, cannot possibly apply. The sta- 
tute of precedency shews, that there was 
but one principal eee to the king, at 
the end of Henry the eighth’s reign. At 
whose accession, Fox, bishop of Winches- 
ter, and lord privy seal, had been appointed 
to that high and important post; and a 
very ingenious author in that age says, 
that the accession of wealth which came 
to the king, on the decease of his father, 
as well as foreign correspondencies, .and 
many literary controversies about religion, 
made it a useful and necessary office. 
Before the appointment of this ecclesiastic, 
there was no officer of rank about the court 
in a similar station. There were secreta- 
ries indeed, and clerks to the several boards 
of state, particularly to the king’s council. 
I say, therefore, again, that, if we are told 
from over the way that in the reign of Ed- 
ward the 6th, there were three or four se- 
cretaries of state, I deny the fact ; or that 
a single precedent in point can be pro- 
duced before 1705, when the operatioa 
of the Act commences; but even suppose 
that, at some obsvlete period, for a special 
purpose, or from neglect to call in the ald 
commission, directly upon issuing the new 
one, there might have been three officers 
somewhat consonant to our modern secre- 
taries of state, I am confident that plea 
would never be brought forward, were the 
great oracle for the law, of the opposite 
form, here in his place (the Attorney Ge- 
neral) ; for, if I much mistake not, I have 
heard him positively say, that even acts 
of parliament may have a_ prescriptive 
disusance, by which they are virtually 
cancelled. At the accession of Henry 
7, that king for a certain space of time, 

ut the office of Jord high steward of Eng- 
and into commission, and appointed nine 
persons, many of whom were commoners, 
to execute its service, and enjoy the fees: 
now, if the ministers of these days were 
to advise their sovereign to do the same, 
and we had nine commissioners among us 
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for the office of lord high steward, could 
any member of parliament conscientiously 
or consistently with his duty to the public, 
vote that such commissioners were meant to 
be excepted out of the Act of queen Anne, 
as holding appointments of ancient and 
established existence? If such evasions 
and quibbles hold good, how can the Act 
possibly take the effect intended, which 
was to stop the further influerice of the 
crown, and by new offices or emoluments 
out of the public purse, seduce the dele- 
gates of the people from their integrity 
and independence? I understand the noble 
Jord is soon to be called up to the House 
of Lords; therefore, the part I now take 
cannot be deemed a personal attack upon 
him; if we vote him out of our company, 
it may probably expedite his patent of 
peerage. Surely, Sir, the numerous ma- 
jority of Monday last on the side of go- 
vernment, respecting the good manage- 
ment of the navy, and the vote of the pre- 
ceding week, which declared it judicious 
and necessary to send ZO sail of the line to 
a station off Brest, when there were from 
27 to 32 of the line at that port, and not 
another man of war at home equipped for 
battle; no body of troops in readiness to 
defend us from invasion; I say these ma- 
jorities prove that there are persons enough 
among us, subservient to the nod of a mi- 
nister, and court places enough for every 
good end, without infringing the statute 
of 1707. Let us draw the line where the 
positive law of the land has drawn it, and 
not wrest the letter of the law to an in- 
terpretation diametrically the reverse from 
its legislative spirit. The hon. member’s 
motion must then succeed. It. is not that 
I affect a disesteem for placemen in ge- 
neral; to serve our country in a post of 
trust and industry, 1 hold to be highly 
honourable ; but I would have the labourer 
worthy of his hire; attached to govern- 
ment so long as he can remain attached 
consistently with his obligation to his fel- 
low citizens of the community at large; 
but, I by no means approve of those of- 
fices which increase in value, just in pro- 
portion to the accumulating distresses of 
our constituents and weight of taxes. 
Many holders of such offices are now in 
my eye; when the interests of the execu- 
tive power are at variance with the legis- 
Jature (as is too visibly the case at pre- 
sent) a reform of ministers must ere long 
correct the evil, and those only can be 
called honest or loyal who endeavour to 
reconeile the will of the king their master 
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with the wishes of his subjects. It indeed 
becomes us to be doubly vigilant at this 
crisis over the rights of those who sent us 
hither, because we know, and daily feel, 
the inordinate influence of bad men. But. 
[ foresee, looking round me, that we shall 
have but a small number go forth in behalf 
of the motion. Were I alone on this 
question, till I hear more cogent argu- 
ments in its favour, than I am yet aware 
of, I would on no account yield up the 
point without a division. There are man 
gentlemen of great abilities, with whom 
usually have the satisfaction to agree in 
opinion, who are absent on this day; and. 
I wish the conduct of those present, in 
saving so valuable an office as the third se-, 
cretaryship, may not have a tendency to 
sanction a very bitter remark, I have often 
heard without doors, upon the outs as well 
as the ins; which is, that both parties 
agree in making the public spoil as large 
as possible. ‘The stake of places and sa- 
laries they both hold sacred, and on no. 
account to be diminished, though they. 
wrangle and fight about the sharing of it; 
if, however, such idea should be impressed. 
from the early part of this day’s business,. 
I shall still hope, that the zeal of the op-. 
position, upon the Contractors’ Bill, which: 
is to come.en next, will preserve their 
character for disinterestedness and sin- 
cerity. 

Lord George Germain said, after the 
handsome manner in which the hon. gen- 
tleman had introduced the motion, he 
should not take up much time of the 
House. When the post was offered to 
him, he took the best advice, and was in- 
formed, it did not disqualify him from. 
holding a seat in that House; if he had so 
considered it, he never would have ac- 
cepted it. It was no new office ; his seat 
had been vacated, and he had been re- 
chosen without any objection ; he was se-. 
cretary of state at large, and not connected. 
with the Board of Trade, though he some- 
times attended as first lord. However,. 
the House was at liberty to decide upon 
it now; and let their decision be what it. 
might, he would acquiesce with the most: 
perfect resignation. Having said this, he 
withdrew into the Speaker’s room, that he 
might not give a vote in his own cause... 

Mr. De Grey (under secretary of state 
in lord George's office) said, if the ap- 
pointment was not new, the noble lord was 
then eligible to a seat in the House of 
Commons; he had many precedents since 
queen Anne’s time, to shew there had 
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been six different appointments, of three 
and once four secretaries of state. He 
had also the account of the appointment 
of a third secretary in the time of Edward 
6th, as mentioned by the hon. mover, of 
which he would say nothing. In the year 
1708-9 (atime, he confessed, since the 
Act of the 6th of queen Anne) more busi- 
ness arising, the queen declared in council, 
that she thought it fit to create a third 
secretary of state. The patent was the 
same as the noble lord’s; it was given to 
a peer. There was an instance where 
there were four secretaries of state, one of 
whom was a commoner, that wasin 1723; 
there were the duke of Roxburgh and two 
others ; one of whom going with the king 
to Hanover, sir Robert Walpole was ap- 
pointed fourth secretary of state. A new 
writ issued on the 4th of May 1723, he 
was re-elected, and his seat was never 
questioned. In 1730, it was not given in 
fis a new place, when the account of such 
was cailed for. Lord George had been 
re-elected, and no objections taken: there 
had been therefore two determinations of 
the House; besides, the office of paymas- 
ter of the forces had been divided, and no 
objection taken; other offices had also 
Been divided, and, if not permitted to be 
occupied by @ commoner, it would be 
transferred to the House of Pecrs. The 
late Mr. Grenville had enquired, and had 
given up his objections; besides, it could 
not be new. Lord George sometimes, in 
the absence of other secretaries, had in- 
troduced ambassadors, He then moved, 
to leave out the words of the motion, * m 
addition to the two ancient offices of the 
southern and northern departments.” 

Mr. Pulteney smd, he was not in the 
House when the hon. géntleman opened 
his motion; but he thought no stress 
should be laid on any enquiries of Mr. 
Grenville, for it was impossible he should 
think of any question like the present. 
Lord Hillsborough who was first appointed 
secretary of state for the colonies, held 
the office when Mr. Grenville died ; and 
therefore, if he enquired at all, it must 
have been only into the power the king 
had of establishing such an officer; in 
which he was of opinion, the king’s right 
to make such an appointment was clear. 
But the question now is, whether a man, 
holding that office, can sit in this House ? 
I think he cannot; because, though it is 
hot a new office, yet it falls, in my opinion, 
under the clause which prevents any in- 
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blot till it is hit: the cases the hon. gen- 
tleman has brought, of there being three 
and four secretaries of state at the same 
time, are, by his own confession, cases 
since the 6th of queen Anne, and conse- 
quently do not apply. 

Sir Adam Fergusson waz of the same 
opinion; but confessed, that between the 
dissolution of the two last parliaments of 
England and Scotland, ae the meeting 
of the first parliament of Great Britain, 
there had been four secretaries ef state, 
two for England and two for Scotland. 

Sir George Yonze was satisfied, that the 
ofice was anterior to the act of queen 
Anne, but had his doubts whether an ade 
ditional secretary was not such an increase 
of commissioners as the law pronounced to 
be a disqualification. 

Sir Richard Sutton saw no room for 
doubt in that circumstance, for secretaries 
of state were not commissioners, but could 
act from themselves and independent of 
each other. 

Lord North pursued the argument, and 
said, that as a commissioner of the treasu 
he was obliged to act in conjunction wit 
others; anda majority, or a quorum, was 
necessary to make an act of the treasury. 
The secretaries, on the contrary, were 
quite independent of each other, and could 
act separately: so that they had not the 
least feature of commissioners. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey then said, that before 
he came that day into the House, he be- 
lieved there must have been discovered 
some precedents which had escaped him, 
from the confident manner in which his 
motion had been reported to be ill-founded ; 
his astonishment was now great, on finding 
that the arguments against it were such as 
only justified one act of illegality by ano- 
ther ; because since the 6th of Anne, sir 
Robert Walpole had sat illegally, therefore 
the noble lord was so to sit. The House 
had not determined that either had a right 
to their seats; the objections had never 
occurred. With respect to the office of 
i Magers he contended it was illegally 
P it, if both the possessors had seats in 
that House ; it was illegal that a third vice- 
treasurer of Ireland should sit in the House 
of Commons. The hon. gentleman below 
him, the Pay-master of the forces, had a 
right to lie alone in that department, and 
if he should be quartered on him, he would 
move he should have a bed to himself. 
Let us keep this House chaste, and cor- 
ruption in the other House cannot do much 
harm. The motion for leaving out the 
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words was improper, because, the words in 
the motion recited the real fact; however, 
he had discharged his own mind: he still 
thought his motion proper, and would, if 
he stood alone, divide the House. 

The division then took place, when 
there appeared only one person, besides 
the two tellers, sir Joseph Mawbey, and 
Mr. Temple Luttrell, for the motion, to 
245 against it; that person was Mr. James 
Luttrell. 


Motions respecting the State of Ireland. } 
March 12. Mr. Pownall moved for an 
account of the British imports from the 
West India islands for three years last 

ast. 

Mr. T. Townshend begged the hon. 
member would withdraw his motéon, as it 
would if acceded to, only be amusing the 
public with the expectation of something, 
when nothing in reality was to be expect- 
ed. But every thing now was lost in the 
influence of the minister. When the mo- 
tion was agitated the other day for the 
relief of Ireland, the noble lorc thought 
fit to withdraw, but on another occasion 
( Mr. Fox’s motion ) the noble lord had sent 
his messengers into every part of the coun- 
try for members to haste to town, and at- 
tend their duty in parliament. He therefore 
hoped, that nothing farther would be at- 
tempted. It was only adding insult to the 
injuries of the people to pretend to do 
them any service, circumstanced as things 
were at present. Ireland had been too 
Jong amused, and it was cruel to buoy her 
up any longer with hopes of relief, when 
the most reasonable proposition that could 
be made for that purpose had been slighted. 
Upon the whole, the hon. member thought 
it his duty to bid administration be aware 
of Ireland, for that there wanted but little 
more to drive her to desperation, and to 
those fatal expedients for self-preservation 
that America had been compelled to re- 
sort to. : 

Lord North rose to express his surprise, 
that the hon. member on every occasion 
made it a point to honour him with perso- 
nal attacks. When he had through acci- 
dent absented himself from the House 
when the Irish business was under consi- 
deration, he was accused of neglecting his 
duty, and of having sneaked away from the 
guestion, though his sentiments thereon 
were extremely wellknown. On the other 
hand, because he had been present at a 
popwiar motion, he was made the subject of 


and reproach for having influenced 
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the House. With respect to Ireland, i¢ 
was well known that he had been against 
relieving her distresses in the manner jately 
proposad, But was he an enemy to that 
countsy? Very far from *. He had fre- 
quently evinced his affections for her, 
Places in that kingdom, usually held by 
Englishmen, he had given to the natives. 


The penaion, list he had never thought of . 


Micreasing, however strong the induce: 
ment; nor had he. been inattentive the lass 
session to. her commercial interest, Bus 
as to serving her in the way that was sugy 
gested the other dey, he always had, and 
always should be strongly against it, Yet 
no one was more desirous than he wes of 
doing something for her, and iadged it was 
bis intention to put his design into execu- 
tion by offeriag a plan infinitely more.to 
her advantage, than allowing her te im 

her sugars immediately from the West 
India islands, which could do Ireland, no 
real good, while it would prove greatly 
disgusting to England. ; | 

Mr. Pownall upon this withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. Burke, with much warmth, declared 
he never thought the noble Jord negligent 
in his parliamentary duty. The great lord 
Chatham, than whom no minister was eve? 
more vigilant in his office, never had ate 
tended parliament as he had done. Nor 
had any minister before acquired so great 
an influence. But had that influence been 
employed to any good purpose? If it had, 


it was an influence every one would wish 


to see encouraged, but it was procured 


and established for the sole purpose of subp ° 


verting the freedom of that House, and the 
rights and interests of the people. The 
noble lord had talked much of personal 
invectives. What personal abuse had 
there been? Had he concerned himself 
with him any further than as to his public 
conduct ? That was the only point he had 


touched upon. As to the noble lord’s | 


eo affection for Ireland, how bad 
1e shewn it? There were places, indeed, 
on the Irish establishment formerly giver 
to Englishmen that were now given to 
Irishmen, but why were not the pensions 


themselves taken away? What right, too, 


had the noble lord, in the name of common 
sense, to pretend to any care of Ireland? 
Were there not at this very time 11,000 
land-forces actually under arms in Ire- 
land without any kind of subordination 
upon government, or any member there- 
of? Was this afact or not? Ifit was a fact 
(and if it was not he desired he might be 
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contradicted) how had the noble lord 
shewn a regard for Ireland, when she was 
so miserably supported by the state, as 
to be obliged to submit to have a body of 
11,000 men in-arms, neither in the pay or 
controul of that minister, who had boasted, 
with such effrontery, of the vast care 
he had taken of her? These were circum- 
stances that called, indeed, upon the 
irited interference of the House. Not 
at he blamed those soldiers. Both the 
officers and the men he was sure deserved 
every compliment that could be paid them. 
But was it possible for that House to sit 
tamely under such a fact? For his part, 
he was determined not to sit down before 
he had sifted the matter to the bottom. 
‘With respect to the influence of the noble 
lord, if it produced any thing at all, it was 
one eternal scene of anarchy and confu- 
sion. But what, alas! was that compared 
with the anarchy that the noble lord had 
raised throughout the whole continent of 
America? Even with the ministry them- 
selves, what but anarchy and confusion was 
to be seen amongst them? To give the 
“House a recent instance : the noble lord at 
the side of the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon (lord ererimciaia) had taken a prin- 
cipal part, if not the lead in the Irish bu- 
siness, but though both the noble lords 
were in administration, and sat together 
at the same board, yet was the noble lord 
opposed by the minister in his laudable en- 
deavours in the cause of Ireland. 

The Speaker now rose to inform the 
hon. member, that he could not suffer him 
to proceed unless he had some motion to 
offer to the House. 

Mr. Burke thereupon proposed, ‘“* That 
an inquiry be made into the fact of there 
being 11,000 men now under arms in Ire- 
land unknown to government.” 

Lord North did not rise again, and the 
motion was withdrawn. 


State of Public Credit—And Terms of 
the Loan.] The order of the day being 
read for bringing up the report from the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 
Tax Bills, 

Mr. Hussey objected to its being brought 
a ' The proposition for the loan, of 
which the noble lord had accepted, he 
stated, by calculations, to be about one 
million of money more to the public, 
than the bargain he had rejected. The 
bargain he had rejected, however, was an 
annuity of 5 per cent, for ten years, and 
1 per cent, by way of tontine, with benefit 
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of survivorship: this he calculated to be 
about a million better for the public than 
the other. He also stated a mode of rais- 
ing the loan preferable to either of the 
two propositions, by which he thought 
the debt would be annihilated in 29 years: 
this was by offering the 3 per cents to 
market; the seven millions would have re- 
qe somewhat above eleven millions of 
that fund, which would have required an 
interest of 350,000/. Now, the interest on 
the present loan, to be raised by the taxes 
of this year, was 470,000/.; there would 
be a surplus of 120,000/. flowing in from 
the taxes, which, applied to the purchase 
of the 3 per cents, would buy in the prin- 
cipal of seven millions in 29 years. 

Mr. Jackson said, that he interest of 
money in Great Britain now stood at 6 
per cent. 

Mr. Fox agreed with him, and proved, 
by calculations, that the public had bor- 
rowed the seven millions at 6 per cent. for 
ever. : 

Mr. David Hartley. Sir, so many sound 
and unanswerable arguments have been 
offered by the gentlemen on this side of 
the House, upon the general state of Pub- 
lic Credit, and more especially upon the 
terms of the present year’s Loan, that I 
can have but little to add upon that head. 
The noble lord at the head of the Trea- 
sury is reduced to this dilemma, either to 
confess that the terms of the loan are ex- 
orbitant and unjustifiable, or, if he con- 
tends that the present extortionous rate of 
interest, which he allows to the subscribers, 
is become, under his management of pub- 
lic affairs, the national rate of interest for 
money, he gives, by that confession, a fatal 
blow to public credit, and thereby declares 
that the national resources are at the last 
gasp. Itis within a few years, I might say 
within a few months, that the state of public 
credit was sufficient to support parliamen- 
tary loans for the public use at 34 per cent. 
The loan of this present year is at the rate 
of between 6 and 7 per cent. The extra- 
vagant difference of the national rate of 
interest at periods respectively so near to 
each other, forms a financial paradox, ‘to- 
tally novel and inexplicable, according to 
any of the principles upon which it has 
been defended by: the noble lord. The in- 
congruity, however, is apparent upon the 
consideration of the manner of making 
this loan, and of the constituent parts of 
it. If the noble lord commits himself to 
the mercy of money-lenders, without an 
financial exertions, or prudential provi- 
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sions, on his own part, for the defence of 
public credit which is committed -to his 
care, what can be expect but that money- 
jobbers should impose their own wnre- 
strained terms upon him? Can it be be- 
lieved, that the national rate of interest 
should rise in a few months from 34 te 5 
per cent.? This is impossible ;, nor do we 
fod that money upon private securities 
has rieen in any such enormous proportion ; 
but the noble lord suffers himself to be 
imposed upon, and dictated to by the mo- 
mey-jobbvers, who have no view but to pro- 
cure a premium to the loan of the year, 
without amy consideration of the rate of 
interest upon the loan itself. Whether 
that rate of interest be 4, 5, or 6 per cent. 
i i equal to them if they can but get an 
exorbitant premium, for transmitting the 
bargaia through their hands. When any 
one bargain is offered, the premium hangs 
over the bargain itself, while negociating, 
amd brings down the stocks to a lower 
level; then the bargain takes a new posi- 
ten, or starting place from that reduced 
level, and still the noble lord is bound to 
produce an exorbitant superadded pre- 
mium, to a bargain already blown upon, 
aad depreciated under the imbecility of 
his negociation ; thus addifg extortion to 
pPreméum, and premium to extortion, at 
the mercy of merciless Jews and money- 
jobbers. 

If the noble lord would but exert the 
faculties, which his situation supplies him 
with, to do justice to the public in driving 
their bargains, he might, upon the funds 
mortgaged for this single year, have raised 
some millions more to the public supply, 
as the subscription money for that annuity, 
which he has mortgaged to the public 
creditors in the loan of this year. He has 
loaded the public this year with an annuity 
of 472,000/. which, if he had had the wis- 
dom to have protected public credit, in- 
stead of leaving it adrift at the mercy of 
the money-lenders, might have produced 
more than ‘9 millions to the public supply, 
instead of only 7 actually raised. is 
saving might have been made, even allow- 
ing a rise of. the public interest of money 
from 3% to 44 per cent. for the Joan of the 
present year, which it needed not to have 
exceeded, under wise and prudent conduct. 
Above 2 millions might thus have been 
peeduced te the public, either for their 
Cutsent expences, or in diminution of the 

enormous outstanding debt, if mi- 
histers would have exerted their vigorous 
powere im due time for the support. of pub- 
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lic credit. This allowance of 44 per cent. 
as the national rate of interest for this 
year’s loan, is adequate to any supposable - 
necessary rise of interest in the case, 
ministers had given their attention to the 
support of public credit. But ever at 5 

r cent. the annuity with which the public 
1s charged this year might have produced 
8,4.00,000/. instead of only 7 millions now 
bargained for. So much for the waste and 
neglect of the public resources for the 
present year 1779. 

The same thing likewise happened in 
1778. Sixmullions only were borrowed upon 
the fund of that year, which, according to — 
any reasonable rate of interest for that year, 
if ministers would have exerted themselves 
strenuously for the support of public cre- 
dit, would have produced to the supplies of 
that year above 7 millions. The occasion 
of the waste of the public supplies was the 
same in both these cases. In the first 
Saag the total neglect of supporting pub- 
ic credit, on the part of ministers; and 
secondly, the ill-judged construction of 
the terms of the loans themselves. The 
public granted the short annuities, as they 
are called, viz. those for the periods of 30 
and 29 years, at the rate of 12 years pur- 
chase in 1778, and in the present year at 
113 years purchase, although they were 
intrinsically worth 4 or 5 years purchase 
more. This was so much more waste, 
without any possible excuse. These bar- 
gains were not even to the gain of the 
money-jobbers themselves, as it was not 
in their power to sell them out in detail in 
any degree, according to their intrinsic 
value, from their novelty, and from the 
general ignorance abroad of their real 
value. This was throwing away bargains 
of great intrinsic value, at the expence of 
the public, upon ignorant purchasers, who 
from that ignorance of the real intrinsic 
value, could not be prevailed upon to give 
you any greater purchase-money for such 
bargains thanthey would under twenty other 
shapes have given for a bargain less ex- 
pensive and onerous to the public by 20 or 
30 per cent. This is: a specimen of the 
manner in which the public concerns of 
this kingdom are conducted. 3 

But, Sir, the noble lord talks much of 
his resources, and indeed they had need to 
be large, if they are to be thus lavishly 
squandered away. With any common de- 
gree of forecast and arrangement of mea- 
sures, the noble lord might have saved @ 
perpetual rent-charge upon this country of 
150,0004, a-year, for ever, upon the Joan 
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of this year, and another perpetual charge 
might have been saved the last year, of half 
asmuchmore. ‘These savings only (tospeak 
of no others) might have been sufficient 
to have provided for several millions more, 
which are now hanging upon the public as 
outstanding debts. The amount of all the 
mortgaged funds and taxes, which the no- 
ble lord has imposed upon this country for 
the support of a cursed American war, in 
four years, including the present year, is 
not less than 1,100,000¢. per annum, and 
there still remains between 15 and 20 mil- 
lions of outstanding debt to provide for. 


Navy debt - - - - - -e€5,200,000 


Exchequer bills - - - - 2,000,000 
Vote of credit - - - - - 1,000,000 
Negotiable paper proposed for 
this year - - + - - - 1,300,000 
Arrear of the Sinking Fund, 
and charges anticipated upon 
it, for the loan of this year, 
and the deficiencies of the 
two last - - - - = =- 1,500,000 


Besides all these, the general 
arrears of war cannot be esti- 
mated at less than 10,000,0000. 
or nearly, especially as a Spa- 
nish war seems not very dis- 
tant - - - - 10,000,000 


Total - - £.21,600,000 


_ As the last article in this account may 
possibly be thought questionable, 1 make 
a great deduction, when I state the out- 
standing debt as between 15 and 20 mil- 
lions, suppose 18 millions at a medium. 
In this calculation, I go by the experience 
of the last war, since which time the scale 
of public expence and extravagance is un- 
measurably enlarged. 

I have so often stated to this House the 
expences of the American war from time 
to time, that it is needless to repeat them 
in detail. I will therefore, only state in 
short, that if they were last year between 
$0 and 40 millions, as I then explained 
them to be, they cannot now be over- 
stated at the full sum of 40 millions and 
upwards. But is this the whole of the ac- 
count of the expence and loss imputable to 
this accursed war? No, Sir, by no means. 
That account, when laid before you, will 
strike you with terror, What think you, 
Sir, of a-destruction and annihilation of 
another 40 millions of capital, to the sin- 

le share of the proprietors in the national 
unds? The public stocks have been re- 
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duced from 88 to 60 per cent. a fall of 
near 30 per cent. upon the whole capital 
of the national funds, which, upon a total 
of near 150 millions, is not less than 40 
millions annihilated. So much for the lot 
of taxation distinctly and separately im- 
posed upon the creditors in the public 
funds, over and above their respective 
share of general taxes upon articles of ne- 
cessity and of daily consumption. Let us 
next go to the landholder, and make an 
estimate of his separate lot of taxation, 
over and above his proportion in the com- 
mon burthens annually imposed. Is no 
iene of his riches and property annihi- 
ated and destroyed? Here, Sir, is the 
heaviest blow of all to the foundation of 
national riches. What is, or rather I 
should say, what was, a very few years 
ago, the national rental of lands? I think 
J should not be justified to state this rental 
at less than 30 millions a year... What is 
the defulcation upon the capital value of 
this rental. Those who are concerned in 
landed property, will tell you that it is not 
less than five years purchase, viz. from $0 
and upwards, to 25 years purchase. From 
this seduction of plain and well-known 
facts, set down a loss of property to the 
landholders of Great Britain of 150 mil- 
lions, or perhaps still more; for in the 
present gloom of public affairs, lands are 
still falling in years purchase from day to 
day. Add to all this, what is now actu- 
ally upon the heels of the landed man, 
viz. the decline of the very rent of the 
land itself, and you will double that loss to 
him. You will scarcely leave to him one 
half of his property. Let ministers put 
these things together, and then take a 
view of their handy work in this fatal Ame- 
rican war, in one total. 


Expences of the American 
war, as by parliamentary 
supplies and public docu- 
ments, more than - - - 
Destruction of capital to the 
proprietors of the public 
funds - - - - - - - 
Diminution of the value of 
the rents of Great Britain 150,000,000 


£. 
40,000,009 


40,000,000 


Total - - - 230,000,000 


qa 


If this should be thought to be a spe- 
culative account, my answer is, double 
this account, and, I fear, you would be 
nearer to the truth. 


But the noble lord at the head of the 
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-Treasury still boasts of his resources. I 
confess to you Sir, I do not see from 
whence he will draw them, whilst he con- 
tinues so obstinately driving this country 
to ruin. If you were to ask me where | 
would recommend you for resources, my 
answer would be very short and explicit, 
and far from desponding. Change your 

ublic measures, and the tide of your own 

herent resources would flow back again 
upon you up to the lips. Peace restored 
with cordiality and confidence to America, 
would fill our cup of plenty to the very 
brim. Your lands would once more re- 
cover their rent and value. Stock-holders 
would recover and realize their now dimi- 
nished capitals. The riches of national 
industry, by manufactutes and commerce, 
would acquire permanence and stability ; 
and all the public resources, for great and 
necessary national exertions, would ride 
in the deep and unfathomed bosom of 
plenty, riches, and power. 

When will ministers relent?) When will 
their obstinacy abate? Will no conside- 
ration either of the safety ef their coun- 
try, or even of personal security to them- 
selves, induce them to adopt wise coun- 
sels? Look to the state of foreign powers. 
Have we an ally in Europe? or rather is 
not every power in Europe conspiring our 
downfall? We have been amused from 
time to time with ministerial declarations, 
in king’s speeches, and in parliamentary 
debates, &c. first, that France would never 
support the Americans in their resistance 
to this country, and that nothing could 
ever prevail upon that court to acknow- 
ledge the independence of America. This 
was our language and expectation last 
‘aol but France, as we all know, has 
ong ago taken the most decisive part 
against us. Holland is at this moment 
adverse to us in her conduct, and hostile 
in her memorials and declarations; and, 
what is still a plainer language, in her 
military preparations, for maintaining, 
what they express in gentle terms, neu- 
trality ; but which means neither more nor 
less than this: I will trade where I please, 
touch me if you dare. Sweden is con- 
nected with France; and Russia is at best 
a doubtful friend to us. But it is Spain 
which holds the balance of peace and war 
in her hands. There is the rub in the 
way between ministers and the object of 
their resentful pursuit, the subjugation and 
dominion of America. Spain is the thorn 
in their side: I tell it them again, Spain is 
the thorn in their side. 
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Spain is under arms, and ministers 
have long known it. I have now in m 
hands the state of the Spanish fleet and 
armaments for a year and a half past. 
It is above a year since they have begun 
publicly to arm in the face of Europe. 
We all know these things very well. If I 
were required to give proofs of what I 
say, I can bring proof to your bar, from 
those who have been on board of the Spa- 
nish armaments. Such armaments amount 
to a positive declaration of war on the 
part of Spain, only reserving to themselves 
the precise period when and where to 
strike the first blow. Let not ministers 
deceive this House or their country: let 
them speak out what we areto expect. I 
apply tothe country gentlemen not to suf- 
fer themselves to be amused any longer. 
No man is unapprised of the present cri- 
tical state of our national concerns. No 
man is ignorant of the family compact, as 
well as of the ambition of the House of 
Bourbon. If any man can doubt of the 
armaments of Spain, I offer the positive 
poo But no one does doubt of them. 

et ministers would prevail with us te 
acquiesce under the shallow pretexts, that 
40 sail of the line of Spanish ships, ready 
for sea, are only intended to preserve a 
neutrality. They would have us to be- 
lieve these idle tales, and to go blindfold 
on; but they dare not publicly assert 
them. I will put that to the test... Let 
the minister stand up in his place in par- 
liament, and declare boldly like a man, 
Spain snall not have Gibraltar: let him 
say, Spain shall not have Jamaica: let him 
give pledges .positive (if he has any to 
give) that they shall not support the hos- 
tlities of France: let him give the proofs, 
and then this country may know what 
they have to depend upon. But if he 
shelters himself in a fallacious silence ; if 
he refuses such pledges and such proofs, 
then I apply this uncontrovertible infe- 
rence to the mistaken and misled support, 
ers of the American war; Spain is bee 
tween you and America. 

Sir, you are so well apprized of my dis- 
positions and views upon the subject of 
this fatal American war, that you will not 
wonder at my being so earnest to point 
out to you all the dangers of our situation 
both at home and abroad, if ministers are 
suffered to persist in it. Is there a man 
so extravagant as to think it practicable 
for this country to succeed in the subju- 

ation of America, with the House of 
Bourbop in actual hostility against us, and 
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every other power in Europe, secretly 
wishing and conspiring to supplant us? 
But you may say, how shall we make 
peace, and upon what foundation? The 
foundation is plain and obvious. Lay your 
foundation in a total change of all your 
public conduct and measures. Withdraw 
your hostile armaments from America, 
and open a rational and explicit treaty 
upon grounds of sincerity and confidence ; 
declare by public and national authority 
whatever terms the wisdom and prudence 
of parliament may think proper to propose, 
but let them be fixed and certain, and not 
jiable to a subsequent refusal by the mi- 
nisters of the war. 

It has been said, what larger offers can 
we make than those which were refused 
Jast year? I say, Sir, that no offers from 
this country were refused by America 
Jest year. Your commissioners were not 
empowered by the Acts of the last 
year to make any explicit offers whatso- 
ever. An insidious right of refusal to any 
terns which might have been concerted by 
negotiation, was what the British ministry, 
who are the only enemies which America 
has in this country, had reserved to them- 
selves. The offer made by the commis- 
eioners to America was neither more nor 
less than this: Lay down your arms in 
your several provinces; break your faith 
with those allies to whom you have been 
fatally driven in self-defence, by the re- 
lentless persecution of a British ministry ; 
and when thus disarmed at home, and un- 
protected from abroad, commit yourselves 
unconditionally to the mercy of those very 
ministers who have ever shewn themselves 
your bitterest enemies, 

Sir, I shall not now add any more upon 
any Hi terms of negotiation for peace; 
‘I shall content myself with preparing the 
ground, by suggesting those considerations 
of prudence and justice which ought to 
lead this country to peace. I shall take 


it for granted, that this session will not’ 


break up without some distinct specific 
parliamentary grounds of negotiation for 
poe between this country and America. 

shall think ministers criminal in the 
highest degree if they omit it. But in any 
case the session shall not pass without some 
Propositions on that subject being offered 
to your consideration, even if I should be 
reduced to the necessity of offering the 
simple thoughts of a private individual. 
If f should be reduced to that necessity, I 
hould do it with the greatest deference, 
I offer the precedence to gentlemen of 
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greater abilities than myself, but for sin- 
cerity and good will I give place to none. 

The first Resolution being then read, 
That 5 per cent. be laid on che produce 
of the excise; an objection was made to 
this new excise on malt, a6 the malt-cax 
was an annual fund, therefore it was 
thought it could nut be given as an ap- 
propriation to pay the interest of perpetual 
annuities. It was agreed to recomumit it. 
The other Resolutions passed without op- 
position. 


Roman Cath: lcs of Scotland.| Mareh 
15. The Lord Advocate for Scotland 
having taken his seat for the first time this 
session, 

Mr. Wilkes said: I am glad to see in his 
place the first law officer for the crown of 
Scotland. I have a real respect for his 
very superior abilities, and am always 
charmed with his manly eloquence. I 
waited with impatience for hie arrival to 
call upon him to make good his promise 
last year to the House, to bring in a Bill 
this session for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics in the northern parts of this 
island. { remember his observation the 
last session, that the penal laws of that 
to of the united kingdom against the 

oman Catholics had been enacted pre- 
vious to the Union, and were of 80 
complicated a nature, that it would re- 
quire a good deal of time fully to investi- 
gate them, in order to frame a Bill for 
their total or partial repeal. He therefore 
declared it advisable to defer the relief of 
Scottish Roman Catholics till the next 
session, when he pledged himsell to the 
Houee that he would hive a Bill ready for 
that purpose. The idea was approved hy 
both sides of the House, and warmty re- 
commended to the hon. gentleman’s pecu- 
liar attention. So much of the present 
session is already elupsed, that I think it 
my duty on his first appearance to remind 
him of that parliamentary engagement, 
which { doubt not he is ready immediately 
to fulfil. 

Mr. Dundas replied, that he had found 
such tumults and insurrections in all parts 
of Scotland, and so violent an opposition 
to the measure, that in the counties where - 
he was most interested, he had done every 
thing in his power to reconcile the people . 
to it; but finding it in vain, he had cons 
sulted the principal Roman Catholics, who 
had given it a8 their opinion, that it would 
be much better to decline ull attempts to 
procure an Act in their fuvour, till time 
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end cool persuasion should remove the | innocent individuals, are anaoticed by the 


unhappy prejudices of the Protestants of 
that country against them. 

Mr. Wilkes. 1 think it is now apparent 
that the honour and independency of this 
House have been meanly sacrificed by the 
friends of administration to the seditious 
populace in Scotland. An example of a 
fatal nature has been given by the mobs 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow to the mob of 
Loadon to rise, and endeavour by similar 
outrages to prevent any matter of moment 
displeasmg to them from ever being 
brought into parhament. ‘The magistrates 
of Edinburgh appear to have been ap- 
prized of the intended riot some days be- 
fore, and at least connived at the tumult. 
if the accounts published there are to be 
credited, they actually aided and abetted 
the rioters. They saw, with pleasure, the 
various cruelties exercised by a lawless 
banditti. They exerted their authority 
only against those who endeavoured to 
quell the riot. By a proclamation in their 
name, four days after the riot, they seem 
to plead guilty; for they declare, “ after 
this public assurance the lord provost and 
magistrates will take the most vigorous 
measures for repressing any tumultuous or 
riotous meeting of the populace, which 
may hereafter arise; being satisfied that 
any future disorders will proceed only from 
the wicked views of bad and designing 
men ;”’ a very handsome, although indi- 
rect compliment to the good views of the 
former well-meaning rioters. A solemn 
promive had been made in the name of 
government to the mob by the lord justice 
clerk, that no Bill in favour of the Scottish 
Roman Catholics should be brought into 
the House of Commons this session. Is 
it possible, Sir, to imagine a more igno- 
minious surrender of the dignity of par- 
liament, or a more perfect annihilation of 
our legislative rights? A British parlia- 
ment is controlled in their proceedings by 
an Edinburgh mob, and we are forbid even 

beginning an act of justice or humanity 
by an ignorant and insolent mob, by a mad 
and lawless rabble. The public faith, 
pledged in the most solemn manner by 
government to the Roman Catholics of 
Scotland, 1s grossly violated. The Attor- 
ney General was proceeding capitally 

inst some rioters, who, in the general 
joy for the triumph of virtue and bravery 
over malice and persecution, had broken 
windows in this metropolis; yet the mob 
of Edinburgh, who had pulled down and 
eet fre to houses, and totally ruined some 


law officers of the crown. Instead of 
punishment, they meet with applause : 
they obtain the object for which they had 
riotously assembled. England, Sir, has 
relaxed her penal laws against the Roman 
Catholics: Freland has relaxed her penal 
laws ; but Scotland obstinately refuses, al- 
though her penal Jaws are much more bar- 
barous than those of the other two king- 
doms. It becomes then, the wisdom and 
justice of parliament, in this crisis, to act 
with spirit. The conduct of administra- 
tion appears to me highly criminal, and 
the legislature ought therefore to interfere. 
Every government owes protection to its 
subjects, or forfeits their alleziance. When 
I am informed that the peaceable and loyal 
Roman Catholics of Scotland find no se- © 
curity, even in the capital, for their lives 
and property, | do not hesitate to assert, 
that there is a dissolution of all govern- 
ment. 


Debate on Mr. Dunning’s Molton ve- 
specting the Power of the Board of Admi- 
rally to Grant or Refuse Courts Martial. 
March 15. ‘Mr. Dunning, having given 
notice that he had a motion to make re- 
specting the conduct and power of the 
board of Admiralty, in granting courts-mar- 
tial, and some papers which he had moved 
for being laid on the table, now rose. He 
began with stating a complaint azainst the 
crown officers respecting the papers 
moved for, and on which his motion was 
to be grounded. He observed, that many 
weeks since a motion had been made, and 
met the approbation of the House, for co- 
pies of all the proceedings upon applica. 
tion for courts martial, or for enquiries re- 
specting ther, which had been nade to 
the Admiralty-board since the passing of 
the 22d Geo. 2; that the persons whose 
duty should have suggested a very dif- 
ferent line of conduct, had refused to give 
the papers desired, or, which amounted to 
pretty much the same thing, had pleaded 
an utter inability to comply with the order 
of the House, under various pretexts and 
stale excuses; that at length, upon loose 
information suggested to him, he was 
obliged to fix upon three instances, that 
of capt. Crookshanks in 17389, of capt. 
Stott two or three years since, and of capt. 
Clements’ complaint of his inferior offi- 
cers. He begged leave to call to the re- 
collection of the House, that when the 
general motion was first made, it was nar- 


rowed to commissioned officers from offi- 
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cers, which would have included warrant 
and petty officers as: well as commissioned 
only, under the idea of its being perfectly 
practicable to comply with it thus narrow- 
ed, But to return, though several days 
had elapsed since he moved for the parti- 
cular papers, they had not all been pro- 
duced till within a few minutes. He con- 
demned such a conduct as highly disre- 
spectful to parliament, as an hindrance to 
the furthering of public justice, and as an 
acknowledgment, that what administration 
were not able to meet fairly, upon the 
ground of fact or argument, they were de- 
termined to suppress. He was obliged to 
proceed as well as he could without them, 
and he had no reason to doubt but he 
should be able to support his motion on 
the spirit and letter of the existing law, 
without travelling to procure assistance 
out of the act of parliament itself. 

He then adverted to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the transaction which gave 
birth to the present motion. That the 
Admiralty ought to have a discretionary 
power, it was a decided point with him 
that they had that power. ‘The necessit 
of the exercise of such a power was obvi- 
ous to the meanest understanding ; which 
he proved upon the possible case of an 
admiral being accused by an inferior offi- 
cer, when proceeding upon actual service 
of the first importance, the success of 
which might totally depend upon dispatch. 
Just at the instant, suppose a specific com- 
plaint to be lodged, ais must be the con- 
sequence if no discretionary power was 
vested in the Admiralty-board? That the 
commander in chief must immediatel 
have his conduct enquired into; that all 
operations must be suspended: but that 
was not all; though his station could be 
immediately supplied and ably filled, would 
the matter rest there? By nomeans. The 
principal officers of the fleet must attend 
as witnesses, or be superseded by others of 
less experience, unacquainted with their 
inferior officers, the ships and the seamen 
they were to command without knowledge 
of, or confidence in, each other. Jn short, 
till the fate of the party accused should be 
determined one way or other, the public 
service must stand still. Such a state of 
things presented an imaginary scene of 
the highest folly and absurdity. It sup- 
posed, that the Admiralty-board had no 
power but to do harm; to bring on ine- 
vitable destruction upon their country ; 
to defeat the very end for which they were 
constituted, that of controul and public 
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preservation. But, thank God! the case 
was Clearly otherwise ; they possessed the 
discretion contended for; they were le- 
gally invested with it, and had exercised 
it for a number of years, indeed as long as 
there was a regular naval establishment in 
this country. 

After this exordium he proceeded to 
state the scraps of paper, as he called 
them, upon the table, and contended, that 
few and imperfect as they appeared, they 
were fully sufficient to support the motion 
he was about to submit to the considera- 
tion of the House. ‘The first was, that of 
capt. Crookshanks. He complained of a 
captain under his command, in an engage- 
ment with a Spanish man of war called the 
Glorioso. He had himself been tried for 
not giving his assistance to his inferior, 
which it was his duty to do, and was, upon 
the circumstances of the case, declared in: 
capable of serving again during his Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure. When, therefore, he ap- 
plied for a court-martial on his accuser, he 
was refused in the very terms which ought 
to have been used to sir Hugh Palliser, 
when he delivered in his accusation on the 
9th of December last to the Admiralty- 
board. He was told, ** That that board 
would never receive any accusation which 
originated in a spirit of resentment and re- 
crimination.” 

He next stated the case of captain 
Stott, who was complained of by his lieu- 
tenant, and that made up in a specific 
charge ; and concluded his proofs with the 
cases of captain Clements at one time, 
charged by the master of his ship, the 
Pallas, and his charges lately against his 
inferior officers, instances in neither of 
which any trial had been had, though the 
charges were direct and specific. But he 
had no occasion to cite cases at all to sup- 
port his motion; the words of the act of 
parliament furnished him with sufficient 
proof; proof so ample indeed, that he 
would venture to predict, that there was 
not a professional man in that House, 
eager as many of them might be to distin- 
guish themselves in the present contest, 
that would be hardy enough to dispute 
the discretionary powers vested by the 
statute of the 22d of the late king, in the 
Admiralty-board ; or rather to prove this 
negative, that no such power was vested 
in the board previous to the passing of the 
statute, or that the power existed before 
in the. board, and was divested by the 
statute. 

To prove the first in the affirmative, he 
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laid it down as clear indisputable law, that 
from Charles 2 to the year 1749, a discre- 
tionary power was vested and exercised 
by the Admiralty-board; that the statute 
did not limit, alter, or restrain this discre- 
tion in any instance but one, namely, that 
of restraining the time of receiving com- 
plaints to within three years after the fact 
committed, and six months after the arrival 
of the party in any port in Great Britain; 
and finally, that both the words of the sta- 
tute, and the powers delegated to the 
commanders of squadrons, &c. and to the 
uniform usage of the board itself, all met 
in one single point, that the board were 
posessed of the discretion, and always ex- 
ercised it when they thought proper. He 
proceeded to confirm this part of the ar- 
gument by references to the statute it- 
self. Inthe clause which directs the trial, 
and vests the power for ordering it, he ob- 
served, that it concludes with the words, 
¢* if occasion should require,’’ which words 
contained in themselves the most apt de- 
scription of adiscretionary power ; it says, 
do such a thing if occasion should require ; 
that is, if you think proper: do not do it, 
if you think the complaint improper. The 
clause which empowers the Admiralty- 
board to give instructions to commanders 
going on distant service, defines that part 
of the power thus delegated in the same 
manner. It commands or directs the com- 
missioners of the Admiralty to instruct 
the officer or commander to do—what? 
to order enquiries and _ courts-martial, 
when on distant service, whenever the 
shall see occasion for them. He shewed, 
that this was the sense in which all ad- 
mirals and officers in high command had 
uniformly interpreted their instructions, 
and acted under them, and condemned 
the absurdity of supposing that the board 
could delegate a discretionary power 
which they were not possessed of them- 
selves ; and concluded this part of his ar- 
gument with commenting on the last 
clause in the statute, which reserves and 
confirms every power vested in the Admi- 
ralty-board, by all laws and statutes here- 
tofore in being, in as full and ample a 
manner as they hdd ever been possessed 
and enjoyed. 

He then proceeded to apply his argu- 
ment directly to the first motion he in- 
tended to move. If his facts and reason- 
ings were true, if he was right in matter 
of law, and clear in point of opinion, which 
he trusted was confessed by the House, 
his motion. would appear in the light of an 
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incontrovertible conclusion, collected 
from his premises. He accordingly should 
move, - * That it is the duty of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, upon 
charges exhibited to them of naval of- 
fences, to direct, refuse, or delay the 
holding of Courts-Martial, as, upon consi- 
deration of the.circumstances of the case, 
and a due exercise of a sound discretion, 
there shall be occasion.” He did not 
wish to take the House by surprize; - but 
if this resolution should mcet the approba~ 
tion of the House, as he doubted not it 
would, he gave notice, that he would tol- 
low it by another, which would bring the 
question into discussion relative to the 
good or bad conduct of the Admiralty- 
board, in ordering admiral Keppel to be 
tried on an accusatien made by sir Hugh 
Palliser. That board would then have a 
full opportunity of vindicating their con-. 
duct in the face of the nation, and declar- 
ing fairly and openly whether they acted 
through ignorance or design. = 
He then read his second motion, which 
was, “ That the conduct of the Lords — 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, on the 
9th of December last, in coming to an 
immediate resolution to direct a Court- 
Martial for the trial of the hon. admiral 
Keppel, commander in chief of a fleet of 
his Majesty’s ships of war, (on a charge 
exhibited against him on that day by vice- 
admiral sir Hugh Palliser, a member of 
that board), was, as. far as it proceeded 
upon the ground of a supposed want of 
discretionary power to retuse or dela 
that direction, unwarranted by the letter 
or spirit of the said act of parliament, con- 
trary to the antecedent practice of the Ad- 
miralty, and would, if admitted, establish 
a principle injurious to the service, and 
detrimental to the state; and that the 
measure is, upon any other ground, inde- 
fensible, under the actual circumstances 
of the case.” 
Lord Mulerave confessed his inferiority 
in point of legal construction, toa gen- 
tleman whose profession not only led him 
to studies of that kind, but whose abilities, 
habits, and great legal ingenuity, were fre- 
quently exercised in putting two interpre- 
tations directly contradictory and repug- 
nant to each other, upon the same statute. 
After some further reflections of the same: 
tendency, and before he proceeded to ar- 
gue the question, he observed that the 
complaint of the disrespect shewn to the 
House, in not complying with its orders 
relative to papers, was extremely ill- 
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+ founded, because it was impossible to be 


obeyed. What was the order? No less 
than for copies of the proceedings of all 
the courts-martial which had been held 
since the passing of the 22d Geo. 2., a 
period of 30 years, and which were of that 
magnitude, he believed, as scarcely to be 
contained in 16 large volumes in folio. 
The truth was, that it was not thought 
proper to suspend the public business of 
the nation, merely to copy those papers, 
which the hon. gentleman confessed he 
could do without. Besides, the other 
House had given very extensive orders for 
papers, which had not yet been complied 
with ; nor was it possible to comply with 
both, without acglecting all other public 
business. . 

As to the motion read by the hon. gen- 
tleman, he was astonished how it could be 
offered by a gentleman of the long robe, 
who must know, that a resolution of the 
House of Commons, declaring the law, was 
not law, and let that declaration be ever so 
strong, left the law precisely as it found it : 
nor would the courts in Westminster-hall 
be influenced by any such extra-iudicial 
determination ; they would not pay it the 
Jeast attention; they would declare the 
Jaw, not the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons. If the Admiralty-board had acted 
improperly, the laws of the country were 
open, and redress could be obtained by 
the injured party. That House could no 
more declare the law, than they could 
make it. It composed but one of the 
branches of the legislature. A vote of 
that House was no more than an opinion ; 
it neither bound nor could reach any man, 
unless he had offended against the lowe of 
hie country, and if he had, he was amcna- 
ble only to a legal tribunal. 

He gave the history of the cases cited 
from the papers on the table, which, after 
nearly an hour’s detail, amounted simply 
to this, that captain Crookshanks was re- 
fased to be heard as an accuser, merely 
because, after the engagement with the 
Glorioso, he went aboard the captain of 
the Warwick, and in presence of all the 
officers and seamen, purpusely called upon 
deck, bestowed the higrest commenda- 
tions on the prowess and skill of captain 
Erskine, who with # 50 gun ship had main- 
tained so warm and long an engagement 
with a Spanish man of war of 74 guns. 
The affair Hi captain Stott was not of a na- 
ture properly coynizable by the Admiralty- 
board : for it was only a chistes of havin 
entertained and rated on the books land- 
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men as ordinary seamen, a distinction 
which it would be, mdeed, very difficult to 
ascertain; but takmg the complaint as 
eventually well founded, it came withia 
the description of embezzlement, rather 
than of any criminal offence properly 
nizable by the Admiralty-board. T 
complaint of captam Clements against his 
inferior officers was trivial in itself; aud 
all the instances in which trialy had been 
refused, were such only where the char 
were loose and indefinite, and wanted that 
degree of certainty which was necessary 
to the party accused, to come upon equal 
terms to his defence. 

After repeatedly saying that the stream 
of precedents militated against the learned 
gentleman's motion, he quoted the parti- 
cular case of captain Powlet, the present 
duke of Bolton. In a letter which capt. 
Powlet wrote to the late duke of Bedford, 
whom he imagined to be still at the head of 
the Admiralty, he complained of the con- 
duct of his principal, the late admiral 
Griffin, for misconduct. The duke, 
though out of office, as soon as he receiv- 
ed it, transmitted it to the Admiralty- 
board. When the admiral arrived in 
England, he complained of captain Powe 
let. A question arose, Whether the letter 
thus transmitted, should be deemed a pri- 
vate intimation, or public correspondence ? 
It was at length finally determined, that 
the complaint of capt. Powlet should be 
enquired into, and the captain expressmg 
a reluctance and dislike on the occasion, 
that a private letter should be turned inte 
a public accusation, in a letter to the 
board, he was answered, that when he 
lodged his complaint, he should have 
known that his admiral must be tried; and 
he was informed, that the board were 
doing their duty when they directed hem 
to make his charge. From the words 
‘ must’ and ‘ duty,’ it was plain, the lords of 
the Admiralty, at the time, held them 
selves bound to order a trial, as soon as 8 
specific charge should be exhibited. The 
first letter sent to capt. Powlet wae that 
from which was copied the one sent te ad- 
miral Keppel, to desire him to bring hw 
charge against sir Hugh Pattiser. Gen» 
tlemen might think proper to be offended 
at the style of the letter, but they might 
now learn, that it was an official one. I= 
was true, the admiral, in the case befere- 
mentioned, recriminated ; but he was telat, 
that he must first answer the charge of ha 
inferior officer, before any charge he miadw 


could be properly enquired. inte.. 
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A great deal of pains had been taken in 
former debates on this subject, to trace 
out an analogy between the power of 
d juries and the Admiralty-board. 
or his part, he could not discover the si- 
militude. The mode of proceeding, and 
the objects of enquity, were very difterent. 
Not to be condemned at the Old Bailey, 
was the chief interest and object of the 
person accused: the event of his trial was 
a matter of indifference to the public, so 
that justice was done: but in military and 
navel courts-martial, the public was deeply 
interested, when the parties accused were 
persons in high command. The persons 
thus called to account, might have the 
safety, protection, and dearest interests of 
the nation committed to their care, and it 
ever should be an object of the first import- 
ance tothe people that no man should be 
permitted to remain in the service of his 
country, whose character had been im- 
peached, till the truth of the charge was 
enquired into; and, indeed, common jus- 
tice and humanity required it, in behalf of 
the person accused. 

It was evident, that when the constitu- 
tion empowered a set of men to discharge 
any particuiar trust, that it meant to de- 
legate dat thing necessary for effecting 
it. It was the duty of the Admiralty-board 
in particular, to see that officers had done 
their duty; to examine, without the power 
to give an pu whether the matter was 
deserving of enquiry, could answer no pur- 
pose whatever. To prevent superior com- 
mands from falling into improper hands, 
was one of the prime duties of the Admi- 
ralty-board. Where any cause of doubt 
arose, it was the duty of the board to send 
the ground of doubt to be enquired into; 
and when charges and insinuations were 
thrown out, it was the only means an offi- 
cer had of vindicating his character. 
Many proofs had been given of the earnest 
desire of officers to avail themse!ves of this 
right by applications to the board, to have 
their conduct enquired into, which, in ge- 
neral, had been always complied with. 
Were it otherwise, it might open a door to 
collusion, to cover guilt, because, if no ac- 
Ccuser appeared, the person charged or sus- 
pected might be permitted to escape with 
Impanity. Admiral Knowles, though high 
in rank and reputation, had been tried on 
a charge of four of his captains, though 
the accusation was grounded on what must 
be esteemed an act of gallantry. The 
board who ordered the trial were never 
censured for sending the complaint to be 
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enquired into. Captain Arbuthnot was 
accused by avery inferior officer ; his in- 
nocence was not questioned at the time, 
yet sir C. Saunders and Mr. Keppel, who 
then sat at the board, were never blamed 
for ordering him to be brought to his trial. 
Mr. Windsor must now be tried, when re- 
stored to liberty, for the loss of the Fox; 

et all uankine must subscribe to the gale 
antry and high professional merit of the 
honourable captain: but nevertheless, the 
Admiralty-board'had itnot in their power 
to stop the established form of justice. His 
lordship, upon the whole, contended, that - 
whatever the law in technical construction 
might seem to import, it was the usage 
that would and ought to determine che 
question. The practice had been uniformly 
to send complaints to a court-martial, 
when they were of such a nature as to ad- 
mit of an issue: the complaint preferred 
against sir Hugh Palliser came within that 
description; and, as far as that principle 
led, he was ready to maintain against every 
gentleman of the Jong robe within and 
without that House, that the Admiralty 
board were not invested, either by the 
ancient, or any subsequent law, with the 
discretionary power, to the extent insisted 
upon by the learned gentleman. 

Lord Howe said, the doctrine so confi 
dently urged by the noble lord gave him 
just cause of alarm. He had acted accord- 
ing to the instructions from the Admiralty- 
board. Those instructions vested in him 
what he deemed a discretionary power. 
He had acted conformably to those in- 
structions: but what was he told now by 
an high official authority, no less than the 
mouth of the Admiralty-board in that 
House, That though his instructions were 
discretionary, those who delegated this 
discretionary power had no such power 
themselves. If this should really be the 
case, he hoped that a Bill would-be brought 
in for the purpose of amending the Act ia 
the first instance, and for protecting such 
as had acted uncer those powers in the 
second. For his part, as long as he knew 
any thing of navui service, a discretionary 
power was regulacly exercised ; and, till | 
the affair of admiral Keppel brought the 
question into discussion, Was, constantly . 
acquiesced in. The instructions stated 
the power, and defined it; it was con- 
stantly exercised by every naval com- 
mander, as soon as he quitted the narrow 
seas; nay more, one clause in the Act 
even extended to the merchants’ service, 
and vested a discretionary power in a Cer 
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tain number of captains or masters of trad- 
ing vessels; for in any port where there 
happened to be at the same time five Bri- 
tish masters of ships, upon a complaint 
against any master, petty officer, or sea- 
man, aboard those ships, it was competent 
for the officers to proceed to enquiry and 
judgment, referring, however, the sentence 
finally to the Admiralty-board. He wished 
sincerely to have the matter fullyexplained. 

Mr. Hans Stanley said, if he assented to 
the motion, he should give his assent.to a 
motion which he did not approve of, par- 
ticularly as it was a resolution precedent to 
an intended vote of censure; if he gave it 
a negative, he must give it to a proposition 
several parts of which he looked upon to 
be true. He was persuaded that the Ad- 
miralty-board were invested with a power 
to direct, refuse, or delay courts-martial ; 
consequently he could not vote against 
that part of the motion. Experience jus- 
tified him in affirming, that during the 8 
years hesat at the Admiralty-board, which 
were the 8 most glorious years thiscountry 
ever knew, upon complaints preferred, it 
was always understood that the board 
might reject or entertain the charge if they 
thought proper. At the same time he did 
not like the word discretion, as stated in 
the motion; it was a word too loose and 
indeterminate; nor could he ever assent 
to what aL taeehee to him so liable to abuse ; 
for it might create a power not to reccive 
any complaint, however justly founded, or 
to entertain any accusation, however ab- 
surd, preposterous and improbable. 


Mr. 2’. Townshend congratulated the | 


hon. gentleman who made the motion on 
_ his victory over administration, so far as 
his motion went. A gentleman of high 
character, of great weight with the other 
side of the House, had now declared, in 
the terms moved by his hon. friend, that 
. the Admiralty-board had a right to direct, 
refuse, and delay a court-martial. What 
was this but the very discretion contended 
for? But the hon. gentleman does not like 
the word, because it is too loose; nor the 
specification, because it is too definite. He 
will not give the motion an affirmative, be- 
cause it mav lead to a vote of censure; 
nor a-negative, because it is founded in 
truth ; in short, the hon. gentleman’s ar- 

ument goes to this, that he wiil not vote 
or & proposition which he knows to be 
right, lest it should be followed by another 
which he does not approve of. He made 
several other observations to the same 
effect, and sat down with observing, that 
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all the ministerial mechanic powers of the 
Admiralty-board, which had been stated as 
the only apology for sending sir Hugh 
Palliser’s accusation to be enquired into, 
were totally abandoned by the hon. gen- 
tleman; they were set up as the temporary 
defence of the day, and being found no 
longer tenable, were thrown aside, and the 
favourite argument of not coming to any 
vote which may immediately or remotely 
affect administration resorted to in the 
last instance. | 

Mr. Hans Stanley appealed from the 
hon. gentleman’s conclusions: he denied 
that he acknowledged a_ discretionary 
power in the Adunralty-board, in the 
sense conceived by the last speaker; and 
that he said he would vote fur the motion, 
if he was to vote at all; for the truth was, 
that he could neither vote for nor against 
it in the manner it presented itself to the 
House. If it was altered so as to meet his 
ideas, he would then vote, but not until 
then. He gave an intimution of wishing 
that the motion were disposed of in some 
other manner than giving it a direct ne- 
gative. 

Mr. Attorney General Wedderburn ac- 
knowledged that he had been led into a 
hasty opinion when the question was last 
mentioned in that House, though not to 
the extent nor in the manner which had 
been alluded to by his learncd friend. He 
perfectly coincided with his learned friend, 
thatthe Act of 22 George 2, gave no new 
power, nor took away any old one, except 
in the single instance mentioned by him, 
relative to the limitation of the time for re- 
ceiving an accusation either in Great-Bri- 
tain or elsewhere. The powers vested in 
the board on its first constitution, conti- 
nued the same to the present instant. He 
therefore begged to remind the House, 
that although what he offered on the sub- 
ject was hastily offered, he nevertheless 
reserved to himself the natural right of 
re-consideration and revisal. He did not 
commit himself blindly ; it was never his 
manner. He always spoke under the re- 
eerve of future revision; and he was now 
as ready to acknowledge that the Admi- 
ralty-board had a right to direct, refuse, or 
delay courts-martial, as he was when the 
question was first agitated to state his 
doubts, and give a conditional opinion that 
no such power existed. 

He thought the circumstances of the 
case on the present occasion fully justified 
the conduct of the Admiralty-board. 
What were they? An officer of high rank 
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and of the first reputation in his profession, | vested in the Admiralty-board, and thosein- 
makes a specific accusation against his | terpositional or discretionary powers vested 
commander in chief, not of equal rank, }in grand juries upon bills of indictment — 
but of equal reputation with the person | and informations in the court of King’s- 
whom he accused. What did the accuser | bench. The same ideas which prevailed 
stake? Every thing valuable and dear : | with his learned friend on a former occa- 
the fruit of forty years services; a fame | sion, seemed yet to keep possession of his 
and reputation purchased with his best} mind. The motion said as mucli: the 
ability ; his professional rank ; his seat at | words ‘ according to the circumstances of 
the Admiralty-board ; the lieutenant gene- | the case,” had evidently this interpositional 
ralship of the marines; the government! or discretionary power in view. Would 
of Scarborough Castle; and eventually his | the learned gentleman say, that the Admi- 
seat in that House. Was not one half of | ralty-board had the capacity to act asa 
these a good pledge to the Admiralty-j| grand jury, or as the court of King’s- 
board and the public, when staked upon: bench? Could they, as well as the two 
an accusation consisting of five specific | latter, enquire into the “ particular cir- 
articles. For his part, he never believed | cumstances of the case?” Could they exa- 
the charge to be true; and yet he con- | mine witnesses, either ex parte as a grand 
fessed he was staggered when he consi- | jury, or as the court of King’s-bench? If 
dered how little the vice-admiral of the | they could not, what circumstances of the 
blue had to gain, and how very much he case could possibly come legally within 
had to lose, and which he knew he must ' their cognizance? None atall. He should 
lose, if he failed in making good his accusa- | therefore never consent to come to a vote, 
tion. He had already experienced in ' resting on the broad ground of discretion. 
ale what he well deserved. He had | Such a vote, considered even as a rule to 
n declared by a most respectable and | the gentlemen of the navy, would only 
honourable body of men, the members of ; serve to distract and confound, and lead 
the court-martial who tried admiral Kep- | to uncertainty, error, and abuse. For 
pel, as the author of a malicious and ih instance, there was a commander of a 
founded accusation. He had no reason ' squadron now preparing to depart for the 
to doubt that the assertion had been ; East ‘Indies. He might not probably 
proved, and well proved; and the vice- | leave Portsmouth, should the present vote 
admiral ought and must take the conse- ; pass, before he would learn that this House 
quences of his malice or folly, no matter | had declared the law, “ that it is the duty 
which, so far as it was connected with the ' of the commissioners of the Admiralty, and | 
present debate. He did by no means wish ; of every officer under them in their several 
to pre judge the vice-admiral, who, he | subordinate ranks and situations, to exer- 
understood, was to undergo a trial into his | cise a due and sound discretion.” Well, 
conduct, relative to the affair of the 27th | the admiral proceeds perhaps till he gets 
of July. Far from it; he presumed that | beyond the line, and then takes up a book 
the vice-admiral was an able and gallant | of great Jaw authority, which informs him, 
officer ; all he meant to say was, that such | that discretion is the law of tyrants. In 
an accusation, made by such a man, justi- ; such a case, what is the admiral to do? A 
fied the conduct of the Adnmiralty-board, | vote of this House tells him to exercise a 
and precluded them from exercising a dis- | due and sound discretion upon the circum-' 
cretion, which, in almost any circumstances | stances arising before him; the great law 
short of those already mentioned, would | authority warns him, that discretion is the 
perhaps have been extremely proper, when | tyrant’s law. His three great propositions 
opposed to the deservedly high character | were, that the board were invested with a 
aod the eminent services of the com- | discretionary power; that the power so 
mander in chief, as well as the numerous i vested was not analogous to any, power 
inconveniences which in times of war must | exercised in the courts of common and crie 
ever accompany public enquiries of so ex- | minal law; and that it was absurd to come 
tensive and important a nature. to a vote, to shew that a discretion was 
The main part of his argument, which | vested in the Admiralty-board generally, 
was collateral on the subject at the time | when the nature of the discretion itself 
alluded to, he would never give up, as the ; was limited, by including in the same vote, 
more he considered the subject, the more | that the board had a right to direct, re- 
he was convinced he was right; he meant | fuse, and delay sending complaints to be 
the supposed analogy between the powers | sent to a court-martial. Before he sat 
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down, he declared he was partly of the | whether the discretion exists, or does not 
opinion of the hon. gentleman. He could | exist, forms no part of the question ; for if 
not say that the Admiralty-board had not | it does, it arises not from “ the circum- 
a discretion, nor that they had, according | stances of the case ;”? and if it does not 
to the circumstances of the case; these | exist precisely in that manner, it cannot 
words importing an intermediate enquiry, | be exercised. , 
between the receiving of a complaint, and The learned gentleman continues but a 
scuding it to a court-martial. Thinking, | very short time of the same opinion; for, 
thereture, that a direct negative or aflirma- | after labouring a great deal to prove that 
tive would be equally improper, he begged , the discretion contended for on this side 
to suspend the decision of the question | of the House, bears no resemblance to any 
one way or other, by moving the previous ; other spccies of legal discretion whatever, 
question. he spends above half an hour in argument 
Mr. Burke was severe on the reasoning | to prove, that though the Admiralty- board 
of the learned gentleman who spoke last. ; had a discretionary power, they could nog 
Iie approved much of his candour and ex- | properly exercise it, according to the 
plicit conduct, in reprobating the absurd | “ circumstances of the case;” the very 
ideus of jis friends, which he fa so warm- | words in the motion with which he hag 
ly espoused before Christmas; and la- | quarrelled, and his motives for withholding 
snentcd that he had not pushed both a lit- | his assent and getting rid of the motion 
tle further, and applied them fully on the | by the previous question. - The vice-ad- 
present occasion, miral was an officer of high rank in the 
The learned gentleman had given up | service, of great reputation in his profes- 
two points without reserve. He acknow- | sion, posscssing considerable posts and 
ledged, that the present board possessed ' emoluments under government, the loss of 
every substantial power enjoyed by their | which he bazarded onthe truth or falsehood 
predecessors since early in the reign of | of the accusation preferred by him against 
Charles 2, and that the powers so possessed | his superior officer. Now, by any rule of 
amounted to discretionary powers; but, | common sense, or deduction, what are all 
says the learned gentleman, though a dis- | these but the circumstances of the case? 
cretion is lodged in the board, they must | Did not the board deliberate and determine 
not be told that they have it, particularly upon those circumstances? Ifthey did, then 
by this House. When the power is | thelearned gentleman’s ground of objection 
spoken of at first, it isextremcly necessary | falls instantly to the ground; if they did 
to deny its existence, with a reserve, how- | not, they acted ignorantly and criminally 
ever, of acknowledging it hereafter, when | in not exercising that discretion which the 
it can be no loager ‘efended. But attend | law had vested in them. 
to the manner and further purpose of this | The learned gentleman finding himself 
concession; it is acknowledged, that this { bewildered, however, in endless mazes of 
power exists, but sooner than resolve one | intricacy and contradiction, has recourse 
way or the other, the hon. and learned | to a most curious and novel mixture of 
gentleman has proposed the previous ques- | fact, supposition, and argument. He takes 
tion. By this means, as well in form as | it for granted, that sir Edward Hughes, 
effect, the learned gentleman, the first | now destined for the East Indies, should 
law-oficer of the crown, tells you, that the | the House come to the proposed vote, 
Adiniralty-board were merely ministerial; | will unfortunately go out possessed with 
he tells you now, that he retained areserve | the preposterous idea, that he is justified 
within his own breast of recanting his first | by this vote to exercise a broad discretion. 
Opinion, and thereby retaining his credit | What next? Why, as soon as sir Edward 
and integrity. Well, what is the effect of | passes the line, so fate hath decreed it, he 
all this? He divides his discourse into | will take up some great law authority to 
three parts; in the first he states the dis- | peruse, and having perused it, he will then 
cretion contended on this side of the | and there tind contained in the said laws 
House; in the next, that it does not par- | book, that discretion is the law of tyrants. 
take of the discretion exercised by grand | What then is the conclusion? That sir 
juries and the court of Kiny’s-bench, in | Edward will not know in the world what 
granting or withholding informations; and, | to do. If he disobeys the vote of this 
thirdly, becanse it is not such a species of | House, he will be guilty of a breach of 
discretion, and because it is limited, it | privilege, or at least a breach of duty; if 
Smounts to no discretion at all. Thus, | he does not disobey it, then comes his cone 
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science accusing him, reminding hini that 
he has preferred discretion, the tyrant’s 
law. So that if he daes net act discre- 
tionally, which the law impowers him to 
do; or if he acis merely ministerially, 
which the law forbids him to do, according 
to the concessions of the learned gentle- 
man himself, sir Edward is sure to remain 
in doubt and uncertainty, and when he is 
acting perfectly right, according to his 
own judginent and opinion, he must be 
persuaded he is acting perfectly wrong, 
and contrary to his conscience. 

He was willing, however, not to shock 
the learned gentleman’s understanding, b 
tracing an analogy between the eattS 
ings of the Admiralty-board and our courts 
of criminal and common law. He would 
acknowledye, that the board. had no right 
to exumine witnesses ex parte upon oath, 
like a grand jury; nor to receive written 
testimonies upon oath, like the court of 
King’s-bench, previous to the granting 
or refusing an information. But as the 
learned gentleman had described the 
board, stating the probabilities which de- 
termined their a on one side, why 
not suppose that they ought to have in- 
formed themselves as much as they could 
on the other; and after putting them in 
opposite scales, determine tairiy in favour 
of the weightiest 2, Why not take the long 
and able services of the commander in 
chief as the basis to plead on, us well as 
the services of sir Hugh Palliser? Why 
not consult the vice-admiral of the red, 
sit John Lindsay, sir John Lockhart Ross, 
and the captains La Foreste, Walsingham, 
Gower, &c.2 If the board could not exa- 
mine them upon oath, they might conter 
with them as officers, and consult them as 
gentlemen and men of honour. If what 
those gentlemen would have suid could not 
he received as evidence, it might well be 
Opposed to an accusation not given in 
upon oath, ‘The opinions of such men, 
had they been desired, might well meet 
the opinion of that of sir Hugh Palliser, 
for bis accusation was no more. He was 
not bound to prove in any other manner 
but by the oaths of other men; so that 
take it in any sense, if the opinions of those 
gentlemen already mentioned had contra- 
dicted that of the vice-admiral of the blue, 
i would have been no more than weighing 
opinion against opinion. 

He observed, that the noble Jord who 

pC the mation, had with his usual 
ability contended, that a vote of the House 
of Cammons, declaring the law was not 
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lew, nor binding upon the courts in West- 
minster-hall, He agreed with him most 
heartily ; but he trusted that a vote of the 
House of Commons did not render what 
was before legal, illegal. If it did not, 
then the observation went for nothing. 
But the question of law was already given 
up, by the noble lord’s learned friend, who 
spoke last ; therefore, a vote of the House 
of Commons, declaring what the law was, 
when it went to declare what the law was 
acknowledged to be, was not usurping the 
whole legislative power into their own . 
hands, but a mere opinion, that the legis- 
lature had declared the law to be such as 
stated in the vote. 

The noble lord’s sentiments in the 
‘course of his speech brought a very re- 
markable circumstance fresh into his mind, 
which proved that his lordship once en-. 
tertained a very different opinion. His 
lordship moved a proposition in thas 
House some years since,* and maintained 
the propriety of it in a very able manner, 
in which it was asserted, that one of the 
ordinary functions of the first law-officer _ 
of the crown was contrary to law, and the 
fundamental privileges of the people under 
the constitution ; it seemed, however, that 
the noble lord exerted himself in this 
spirited attempt to no purpose ; for if it 
had been carried by a vote of the House . 
of Commons, it would have availed no- 
thing, it would have been disregarded by 
the judges in Westminster-hall, which was 
not the language held by him on that oc- 
casion, and which he would not have 
treated as an extra-judicial opinion, that 
no man was obliged to take notice of or 
obey, because it had not the sanction of 
the other two branches of the legislature. 

After some farther allusions on the 
former and present conduct of the noble 
lord, he again resumed his observations on 
the arguments of the learned gentleman ~ 
who spoke last, which he held up in a 
variety of strong lights, as involving a 
series of absurdity and contradiction. He 
concluded with recommending to the 
House, to come to the vote desired, as the 
only means of removing that contrariety 
of opinion every person on the opposite 
bench held with himself, and every indivi- 
dual who spoke held with the speaker who 
preceded him. 


* Alluding to captain Phipps’s motion on 
the 27th of November, 1770, respecting the 
power of the Attorney General to file Informa- . 
tions Ex-officio, See Vol. 16, p, 1127. 
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Mr. Solicitor General Wallace said he 
should enter into an investigation of the 
legal Guestons to shew, that the discretion 
vested in the Admiralty board was not 
analogous to any other species of power 
exercised in any of the stages of criminal 
proceeding. The board had been impro- 
perly described by the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last; for it could not authori- 
tatively send for vice-admira) Harland, 
for sir J. Lindsay, or sir J. Lockhart Ross ; 
nor, if they je sent for them, and inter- 
rogated them on the affair of the 27th of 
July, were they bound to answer. Nor 
could their loose opinions, not given upon 
oath, nor under the sanction of any legal 
provision, outwcigh the positive duty which 
the law imposed upon them in the capa- 
city of commissioners, having before them 
no less than an accusation, which, if 
hi rendered the party convicted 

liable to suffer death. The distinction 
lodged in a grand jury and the court of 
King’s-bench, was of a very different tex- 
ture. The grand jurors had a right to 
examine witnesses ex parte, and, on that 
medium of proof, find or reject the Bill as 
they thought proper. In like manner, 
the court of King’s-bench hear the parties 
by their counsel in court, and are in pos- 
session of facts by affidavits, which is the 
great ground of Hegre He went 

gely into this subject, to prove, that the 
discretion possessed by the Admiralty- 
board did not partake of the nature of that 
inherent in grand juries, and the court of 
King’s-bench. 

He then met the great argument, that 
the Admarvelty- board had the discretion 
contended for, but declined to exercise it, 
which he defended upon the three follow- 
ing grounds; the magnitude and specifi- 
cation of the charge, the character of the 
accuser, and the strong probabilities which 
presented themselves to the board, that a 
poe 80 circumstanced would not have 

rought an accusation totally false. The 
accusation was direct and specific, and 
composed of five separate articles, upon 
any one of which issue might be taken, 
and the proof cventually lead to the con- 
demnation of the accused, or the infamy 
and ignominy of the accuser. 7 

What was the next consideration whic 
ought to have pressed itself on the minds 
of the Admiralty-board? The rank and 
character of the accuser. Who is this 
man? He is a person of very high cha- 
racter in his profession, of long and me- 
rited service, of great rank as a professional 
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man, and was a witness and actor in the 
transactions of the 27th of July. But 
supposing that the board had carried their 
doubts to their fullest extent, would not 
the pledge, which the accuser held out to 
the board, be sufficient to do away all 
doubts and surmises? What, then, is the 
nature of this pledge? No less than a vice 
admiral, one of the commissioners of the 
Admiralty, lieutenant-general of the ma- 
rines, a governor of Scarborough castle, 
and a member of that House, possessing 
places and emoluments little short of 
5,000/. per annum, who is the author of 
the charge. What then, in the accepta- 
tion of the common-sense of mankind, 
does such a conduct amount to, but that a 
great and respectable naval officer, of dis- 
tinguished reputation in his profession, 
comes to the Admiralty-board, and tells 
them substantially, ‘* This is my charge 
against admiral Keppel. I pledge myself 
to prove every article of it; you cannot 
doubt my intentions, for I have staked 
forty vears service, my rank, reputation, 
and great emoluments on the event. I 
must bring the charge home to the party 
accused, or my ruin is inevitable.” Here 
he launched forth into very passionate ex- 
pressions against sir Hugh Palliser, and 
bestowed several harsh epithets on his 
conduct, which he attributed to the worst 
motives, those of envy, rancour, resent- 
ment, and self defence. He said he was 
no longer worthy of notice, that he hoped 
the justice of the nation would be sutis- 
fied by bringing him to a trial, and though, 
for want of rigorous prosecution, sir Hugh 
should be acquitted, he would be one of 
the first in that House to rise to move, or 
readiest to second a motion of censure on 
the Admiralty-board, if they should again 
employ a man who had been convicted, 
and, in his opinion, very properly con- 
victed, of the worst of all human crimes, 
that of preferring a malicious and ill- 
founded accusation against his principal in 
command. His conclusion on the whole 
was, that the Admiralty-board had a dis- 
cretion of a particular nature, but not 
founded in previous enquiry ; and that 
upon the circumstances which accompa- 
nied the accusation made by sir Hugh 
Palliser on the 9th of December, though 
they were competent to refuse or delay, 
they were fully justified in immediately 
directing a court-martial. He spoke for 
upwards of an hour, and very ably. 

Mr. Dundas re-stated some of the argu- 
ments used by Mr, Attorney.and Mr. Se- 
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licitor; talked of sir Hugh Palliser as a 
gallant officer, accusing, another gallant 
officer with misconduct; and contended, 
that the Admiralty-board could not have 
acted otherwise than they had done, 
. without being guilty of manifest partiality. 
He travelled through a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous matter, such as riots, window 
breaking, processions into the city, &c. 
and afterwards returned to the subject, 
wishing rather to meet the motion fairly 
and directly than by the previous ques- 
tion, because the words * circumstances 
of the case” could not be supported in the 
first motion, as the board had no authority 
whatever to enquire into circumstances ; 
and of course no censure could lie on the 
Admiralty-board, for not exercising a 
power they confessedly had not. 

Admiral Pigvt contended, that the board 
had a discretion in the instance alluded to, 
and were specially called by the very 
words objected to in the motion, ‘ cir- 
cumstances of the case,’? to reject the 
complaint. What were those circum- 
stances? A vice-admiral, knowing of the 
crimes alleged by him against his superior 
ln command, comes into port, after being 
witness to'a conduct which deserved ca- 
pital punishinent, and remains silent. He 
sails a second time, under the same com- 
mander, on whose skill and conduct the 
very safety, nay existence of this country 
depended. Hitherto not a syllable of 
complaint escapes his lips, till attacked in 
print by an anonymous writer, who charg- 
ed him with disobedience of orders. Here 

then, after some months, for the first time, 
in order to defend himself, he finds fault 
with his commander in a newspaper, to 
which he signs his name. Nevertheless, 
a month intervenes and no charge is made. 
_At the end of that month, the affair of the 
Zith of July happens to be mentioned in 
that House, when he again repeats his 
charge. He confesses he did not obey 
the signal ; he says he could not obey it; 
and charges the admiral with being the 
cause of his not being able to perform 
his duty, by his mistakes and errors in 
his mode of engaging; he adds at the 
tame time, ‘*¢ ‘here is nothing I more 
sincerely wish, than to have my conduct 
enquired into ; but I decline it merely on 
account of the advancement of the public 
service, which must materially suffer should 
I be brought to trial,” Well, a day was 
appointed when the House should next be 
in a committee of supply, on the navy 
estimates, Qp that day he attended in 
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his place in that House ; both the admirals 

were present; sir Hugh Palliser said, the 

committee would be deferred till Friday, 

when he would again attend in his place. 

This was about a quarter after three. In 

a few minutes after, sir Hugh quitted the 

House, with the accusation in his pocket, 
which was received by the board at half 
past three, and a letter sent-at half past ten 
that night to admiral Keppel to prepare 
for his trial. This plain narrative of hace 
furnished ‘ the circumstances of the case,” 
which would have fully justified the board 
in refusing a trial. 
Plymouth, and from thence to the appear- 
ance of the anonymous publication, his . 
apelogy to the House of Commons for not 
demanding a trial into his own conduct, his 
secretly preferring the accusation previous 
to the day in which the matter was again 
to be discussed in the House of Commons, 
and his declaring in his place in that — 


Sir Hugh’s silence at 


House, after the accusation was received 


by the board, that he would never have 


preferred it, were it not to clear his own 
character. These, he said, were the cir- 
cumstances of the case; circumstances 
more than sufficient to shew, that the ac- 
cusation originated either in the most base 
and unmanly malice, or in a priociple of 
self-defence and conscious guilt or negli- 
gence in the day of action.—The admiral 
then passed several high encomiums on the 
two great officers about to quit the service 
edi and Keppel.) He recapitulated 

eir various services in very flattering 
terms. He begged lord Howe’s pardon 
for speaking favourably of him to his face, 
as he knew no man liked it less; spoke of 
his great services at Rhode Island; read a 
long letter from his brother who com- 
manded there, highly extolling the con- 
duct of his lordship; and concluded with 
a general testimony, how calculated by 
every virtue, public and private, he was to 
conquer and command, by the interest he 
had in the heart of every British seaman. 
He trusted the expression, however 
homely, would not offend his lordship: 
that was, * Give us Black Dick, and we 
fear nothing.’ He added, théugh from 
particular circumstances several great naval 
characters were disgusted, he could never 
hear without pain, that it might and would 
affect the service in general. It was re- 
ported, that upwards .of 20 captains of the 
first reputation were on the point of retir- 
ing from the service. He had made an 
inquiry concerning its truth, and he was 
glad to find it was totally groundless. 
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Lord Howe answered the compliments 
aid him by the last hon. gentleman, con- 
esed how little he deserved them; and 
observed, that he would deserve the-ept- 
thet of “ black,” indeed, in a very differ- 
ent sense, if he did not feel the most grate- 
ful emotions at his heart, on the very fa- 
vourable opinion ‘his country, his brother 
officers and seamen, entertained of his 
feeble attempts towards a performance of 
his duty. He said nevertheless, it would 
not be prudent to trust the little reputa- 
tion he had earned by 40 years service, his 
rsonal honour, and every thing else 
which he held dear, into the hands of men 
who had neither the ability to act on their 
own judgment, or the integrity and good 
sense to follow the advice of others, who 
wight know more of the matter. 

General Conway said, the gentlemen of 
the long robe who opposed the motion, had 
siguded it over, and thrown the whole into 
uncertainty and confusion. They had in 
one part of their arguments contended 
even for the discretion they laboured most 
earnestly to prove, that it was a particular 
species of discretion ; they agreed in fact 
to the terms of the motion, and finally had 
laboured to put off the decision, by the 
means of the previous question, because 
they doubted the extent and nature of the 
discretion. He then entered into the 
question at large, to shew that the Admi- 
ralty board had a discretional power to 
send or not to send the accusation to be 
enquired into, and that there never was an 
occasion, upon the apparent circumstances 
of the case, which cailed more pressingly 
for the discretional interposition of the 
Admiralty board. 

Mr. Foz laid the principal stress of his 
argument on the Admiralty-board, not 
only sending admiral Keppel to trial in 
the hasty precipitate manner in which they 
did, but refusing him the use of such part 
of his instructions as might be necessa 
to his defence. He read the letters whic 
passed between the admiral and the board, 
pending the trial, which he contended 
amounted te a direct denial: because, 
first, they tell him, that they will admit 
him to make use of such part of his in- 
structions as may not be the means of con- 
veying improper intelligence to the ene- 
my; and when the admiral applied the 
second time, he was in fact retused, for 
he received a copy of no part of the in- 
structions. He concluded, emphatically, 
that the man, the earl of Sandwich (he 
named him) who deprived this couatry of 
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two of her bravest admirals, was a greater 
traitor to the nation than the man who eet 
fire to the dock-yards. 

Lord North spoke in answer to most of 
the arguments that had been urged on the 
other side. His chief ettort was to dis- 
tinguish the fame, services and reputation 
attending the conduct of admiral Keppel, 
from, what he called, the false and spuri- 
ous pretensions built upon them by the 
friends of the present motion. His lord- 
ship launched forth into the highest pane- 
gyric on the admiral, who, as a first rate, 
he represented as sailing before the wind, 
with all his sails set and streamers flying ; 
he observed, that opposition had forced 
themselves into the shrouds, some on the 
yards, &c. They 


in their little bark attendant sail, 
‘© Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 


After pursuing this idea for some time, his 
lordship compared them to the barnacles 
which fasten upon a ship’s bottom, render 
it foul, and impede its progress. In one 
view, he observed they added to the tri- 
umph; in the other, they rendered the ad- 
miral’s bottom foul, his courses slow, and 
if he did not shake them off in time, they 
miyht soon render a repair extremely ne- 
cessary. His lordship went into a variety 
of proofs to shew that the board could not 
have acted otherwire than they had; for 
that if the trial had been refused, it would 
furnish a pretence for saying that they 
received a complaint, or perhaps advised 
it, and refused to send the charge to be 
enquired into, on purpose to prevent the 
admiral from proving his innocence. 
Colonel Burré was severe upon lords 
North and Sandwich, who, if they knew 
what every crown lawyer now confessed, 
had behaved like traitors to their country: 
they had entered into a conspiracy to sa- 
crifice admiral Keppel to their malice and - 
revenge. He warned the noble lord ia 
the blue ribbon, who, since his late decla- 
rations in that House, was equally respon- 
sible with the noble earl in the other 
House, that if admiral Keppel and lord 
Howe were to be driven from the service 
of their country, or, as he emphatically 
expressed himself, if this eat should 
be despoiled of their services by such 
machinations and cabinet intrigues, that 
his and the noble earl’s head alluded to, 
would be staked on the event. He was 
called to order by the House, and parti- 
cularly by Mr. Penton; but he grew more 
violent, and compared his Majesty’s mi-- 
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nisters to a knot ‘of midnight conspirators, 
plotting their country’s ruin, and pro- 
scribing the lives, fortunes and reputation 
of every man who was likely to stand in the 
way of the accomplishment of their deep- 
hid but weak and nefurious system; a 
system every way calculated to ruin the 
nation, to render parliament shamefully 
servile and contemptible, and to arm a 
few chosen instruments with a species of 
power, no less destructive of the constitu- 
tion, than of the personal glory and ease 
of the sovereign, and the general prospe- 
rity and happiness of the people. 

Mr. St. John concluded the debate with 
an eulogium on the public and private vir- 
tues of the noble Jord in the blue ribbon ; 
on his great ministerial abilities, contempt 
of money, indefatigable industry, and dis- 
regard of power and worldly honours. 

The previous question being put on Mr. 


Dunning’s first motion, the House di- 
vided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Thomas Townshend 
= Sic Grenville -.---- : 135 
Lord Lewisham - - - - 
Nozs Mr. Robinson - « - - - 228 


So it passed in the negative. The ques- 
tion being then put on the second motion, 
the House divided : — 


Tellers. 


Lord Lumley - - - - 
non Sir George Yonge’ - $ ace 
Lord Algernon Percy . - 
a Sir Grey Cooper - - - : ane 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debates in the Commons on the Bill 
Jor the ria Protestant Dissenters. | 
March 17, Mr. Montagu reported from 
the Committee to whom it was referred to 
consider of granting further relief to Pro- 
tertant Dissenting Ministers and School- 
Masters; That he was directed by the 
Committee to move the House, that leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for the further 
relief of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
and School-Masters. He then moved ac- 
cordingly. Sir H: Hoghton seconded the 
Motion. 

_ Mr. Moysey rose, not to oppose bring- 
ing in a Bill of that sort, but as he should 
hot be in town when such Bill was de- 
ated, to express some doubts he enter- 
tamed of the propriety of the measure. 
He said the conduct of the legislature 
from the time of passing the Toleration 
(VOL. XX. J 
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Act to the present day, afforded a lesson 
of great circumspection, as they had ever 
declined making any alteration in the law 
upon this subject, although their attention 
had been often called to it. He observed 
that the objects of the proposed Bill were 
persons whose province it was to instruct 
mankind; that from the first establishment 
of our national church the legislature had 
anxiously laboured to secure all persons 
of that description in the doctrine and 
principles of the Church of England ; that 
without such foundation the Church could 
not have stood, and the Test Act never 
would have passed; that though the ob- 
jects of the Bill were confined to preachers 
of dissenting congregations, that was in 
truth to all the world who would come and 
hear them, any body was a dissenter for 
the purpose of making an audience; that 
a preacher and teacher was a public trust, 
that indulgence to tender consciences, 


{ liberty to use their own form of worship, 


and to abstain from such modes as an 

men’s opinions rejected, were already at 
lowed ; that it was difficult to say, how far 
tests in favour of the established church 
should be extended, but it was a great 
deal to expect from any Jegislature, that it 
should authorise any order of men to 
preach against its own church, which 
would be the effect of this Bill; that the 
late Act for the relief of Roman Catholics 
afforded no argument in favour of this 
Bill, unless it could appear that not only 
papists but popish priests were actually 
tolerated; and he inclined strongly to 
think.that though the present form of the 
several tests might admit of amendment, 
yet that some sort of test in favour of the 
Church of England ought to be required 
from those who were professedly to teach 
the subject of religion, unless we wished 
to multiply rather than tolerate dissenters. 

Sir Wm. Bagot moved to po pone the 
bringing in a Bil for the said purpose for 
four months. 

A debate ensued thereupon, in which 
Mr. Burke, sir G. Yonge, sir G. Savile, 
and Mr. T. Townshend, pressed the im- 
propriety of refusing relief to Protestant 
dissenters, when it had been so lately and 
so wisely granted in the last session to dis- 
senters of the popish religion. 

Sir W. Bagot rose again, and particu- 
larly insisted, that it was dangerous to at- 
tempt giving such general toleration at a 
time when the nation was so critically cir- 
cumstanced, that the least alarms were 
highly dangerous, and instanced the mis- 

x . x 
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chiefs committed in Scotland at the idea 
of giving toleration to the Roman Catho- 
lics: he contended, that such of the dis- 
senting ministers as were truly Christians 
were against the present Bill, being fear- 
ful that the cause of Christianity would 
suffer by the opportunity which would 
thereby be given to methodists, and an in- 
finte number of other improper teachers, 
to spread schism through the minds of the 
people. He insisted, that the church and 
constitution now established were so inti- 
mately connected, that the least alteration 
in one was dangerous to the other, and 
that nobody could tell to what mischiefs 
the proposed plan of toleration would Jead. 

Lord Lewisham expressed his disappro- 
bation of an application being made for 
this relief at the moment of our national 
humiliation, which was not thought neces- 
sary when his present Majesty mounted 
the throne of these kingdoms. He quoted 


his Majesty’s speech to parliament at the 


time of his accession, which mentioned the 
happy union of his people on the grounds 
of toleration, those of the established 
church not repining at the toleration of 
the dissenters; and the dissenters not re- 
pining at the spiritual supremacy of the 
others. He wished to know what hardships 
had been imposed on those people since 
that period, when they found themselves 
so happy? And undertook to shew, from 
the preamble of the Act of Charles 2, 
which imposed the restraints on dissenters, 
that they tended to prevent the dissemi- 
nation not only of schism, but of treason 
and rebellion, as appeared upon the face 
of the Act. 

Mr. 1. Townshend rejected the idea of 
so essential a connection between our 
church establishment and our constitution, 
that any alteration in one must endanger 


the other. If that position had been true, 


’. how could the same legal government sup- 


port two distinct church establishments, 
that of England and that of Scotland, 
which differed so very essentially from one 


* another ? 


_ Sir George Savile went more metaphy- 
sically into the subject, to shew how little 
the theoretical opinions or interpretations 


of particular articles or mysteries of faith 


could affect the government of our state. 


He marked the indecencv as well as the 


absurdity of opening the door of toleration 
to some dissenters, and telling others we 
could not think of letting them pass; and 
he concluded by declaring it to be his 
gpinion, that if singularity between our 
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church and constitution was really neces- 


sary, our church would infallibly approach 
nearer to the liberal construction of our 
government, in proportion as it approach- 
ed towards universal and unlimited tolera- 
tion. 

The question being put, that the debate 
be adjourned till this day four months ; 
the House divided. The Yeas went forth. 


Tellers. 


; Sir Wm. Bagot - - - - 
YRAS 4 Sie Roger Newdigate - t . 

: Mr. Frederick Montagu - 
Nozs ) Mr. Alderman Sawbridge t wt 


So it passed in the negative. Leave 
was then given to bring in the Bill; which 
was read a first and second time without 
any debate. 


April 20. The House went into a-com- 
mittee on the Bill, Mr. Montagu in the 
chair. A Petition was read from the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars of the 
university of Oxford against the Bill, 
unless some clause should be inserted in 
it, declaratory of the Christianity of those 
who were to be relieved by it. 

Lord North urged the propriety of the 
petition, and insisted that as guardians to 
religion and morality, parliament should 
take care that no doctrines should be al- 
lowed to be disseminated through the land 
subversive of Christianity, which was the 
basis of tle constitution: the Bill, without 
such a clause as was required, would give 
a legal toleration to the public preaching 
of doctrines no less repugnant to religion 
than to the safety of the state; the Turk, 
the heathen, the idolator, might, by virtue 
of the Act, think themselves tolerated in 
propagating their tenets, and overturning 
the established religion. ‘To ooviate such 
dangers, he would lay a proposition before 
the committee, to which he was sure the 
dissenters would subscribe, and conse- 

uently he could not foresee any opposi- 
tion to it: he then moved, That in order 
to be relieved by the Act, every dissenter 
should make a declaration, sages that 
‘‘ J, A. B. do solemnly declare, that I am 
a Christian, and a Protestant Dissenter ; 
and that I take the holy Scriptures, both 
of the Old and New Testament, as they 
are generally received in Protestant coun- 
tries, for the rule of my faith and practice.” 

Mr. Fox was against clogging the Bill 
with any kind of test at all, and objected 
to the present one, though ever so proper ; 
because if parliament had a power of im- 
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ing what was true‘on the Protestant 
dissenters; they might at another time 
eblige them to subscribe to what was false. 
Besides what scripture were those men to 
subscribe to? as it the scripture as we 
or they conceived? But sooner than take 
the Bill with the proposed amendment, he 
would have the objects of it contemn the 
whole of it, and relinquish all farther 
thought of the matter. ) 
Mr. 7. Townshend was for the Bill, and 
ach many compliments to the Protestant 
issenters, as a sect that had ever shewn 
themselves zealous and disinterested sup- 
porters of the present family on the throne. 
Lord North’s proposition was warmly op- 
osed by Messrs. Croft, Dunning, Wilkes, 
Srurner, sir G. Yonge, sir W. Meredith, 
lords J. Cavendish, G. Gordon, andserjeant 
_ Adair; and as warmly supported by Mr. 
Burke and sir A. Ferguson, sir W. Bagot 
and Mr. H. Goodricke. The arguments 
were speculative and metaphysical; and 
hinged chiefly on the propriety or impro- 
priety of the interference of the civil ma 
gistrate in matters of faith. | 


Mr. Wilkes said: 


Mr. Montague; I am a steady 
friend to religious liberty and the right of 
private judgment, and therefore I hope to 
see this Bill go through the committee, 
unclogged by either of the tests proposed 
by the noble lord in the blue ribbon, or 
the hon. gentleman near him (sir H. 
Hoghton). Neither of them has advanced 
a cyliable to prove the claim of the civil 
magistrate to interpose in matters of pri- 
vate opinion, to over-rule the rights of 
conscience, or to dictate a creed for the 
rest of the community. 1 deny that the 
civil magistrate has the least concern with 
the salvation of souls, or that any power 

“of: that nature is delegated to him. Men 
assemble in society only for the security 
of their civil rights, for the preservation 
and possession of life, liberty, houses, 
goods, effects, all kinds of property. The 

i is .therefore armed with the 
whole force of the state to assist the weak 

inst the violence of the strong. Here 
his er ends. It need not, it cannot be 
carried further. My faith, whether robust 
or feeble, must depend on the persuasion 
of my own mind, on the strength or weak- 
ness of my understanding, on the convic- 
tion, which reasoning may operate. A 
person cannot be privileged to think and 
vxamine matters of faith to be believed 
by another. So far only as'I know, can 
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I give a full assent. Some gentlemen 
near me are mistaken, when they talk in 
so confidential a strain of the sincerity and — 
certainty of their faith, for no man could 
ever actually believe every thing in the 
39 articles, because no man ever could 
understand the whole. In every unintel- 
ligible proposition, it is impossible to de- 
cide as to the'truth or falsehood. Vain 
self-love makes a bigot think any opinion 
different from his own to be heresy, but 
every man is undoubtedly orthodox to 
himself. The power of compulsion in 
points of faith would lead to the enacting 
of error no less than of truth. Such.a 
claim is attended with this plain absurdity, 
that the civil niagistrate must every where 
have the same jurisdiction, and that the 
sole right of judging must be inhim. I 
shall therefore be commanded at London 
to subscribe the Old and New Testament ; 
but if I were born in the latitude of Con- 
stantinople, the Mufti might equally claim 
my belief of the Koran. If I were a na- 
tive of Indostan, the Veidam, the Gentoo 
creed, and the Ordinations of the Pundits, 
must be acknowledged of divine autho-. 
rity; but in the north, all the various na- 
tions of the old Scandinavia, would have 
held out to me the inspired Edda, or 
System of Runic Mythology. The civil 
magistrate can clearly have no right to 
rescribe error ; and we see how infinitely 
it varies, while truth is simple as weJl as 
uniform. It cannot then depend on the 
magistrate to enact truth, for we find how 
fallible he is, that he often enacts error, 
and no man will assert that 1 ought to be 
compelled to embrace error. But, Sir, 
no other man can think and determine for 
me in matters of conscience. The same 
argument, which brings conviction to the 
mind of one man, often operates ve 
feebly on another. If I am not convinced, 
can I fairly assent or believe ? Or am I to 
be compelled to the declaration of a fals- 
hood? The portion of reason which God 
has given every man, can alone decide for 
him on the truth or falshood of any propo- 
sition held out to him by another. By 
his own reason alone can he judge, and: 
will he be judged. - 
Iam at a loss to guess on what pre- 
tence, except the lust of power, in some 
countries the civil magistrate has usurped 
the claim of decreeing articles of faith for 
the rest of the community. If I am a 
good subject of the state, loyal to the 
prince and zealous for the welfare of my 
country, is not the great end of my asso- 
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ciating in civil society fully answered? I 
have stipulated for protection to my per- 
son and property from the laws, and the 
return is obedience to them. I am to de- 
fend the state, which defends me; but has 
this the least connection with my believ- 
ing the reliyion of another man, with any | 
mode of faith? In all cases where the 
public weal is not interested, I preserve 
my natural liberty. Four or five krench 
wits some years ago sacrificed a goat to 
Bacchus. They had a right to make a 
burnt offering of their own goat to whom 
they pleased ; to eat any part of it them- 
selves, and consume the rest, according to 
their private caprice. But ifa man should 
attempt to sacrifice his scn to Moloch, 
the civil magistrate ought to interpose, 
and punish not the sacrifice, but the foul 
murder. The distinction is clear and 
founded in reason. The one is a foolish, 
but harmless act, not attended by injury 
to any person. The other is a horrid 
breach of the necessary police of every 
atate, a violation of a most important law. 
The great Locke puts a similar case: ¢ If: 
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mistaken point of speculation? As to the 
Atheist being admitted into places of. 
trust or profit, that is a further considera. 
tion. Locke argues, ‘‘ that promises, cé-= 
venants, and oaths, which are the bonds 
of human society, can have no hold upon 
an Atheist.” 1 admit the observation as 
to oaths, most shockingly multiplied 
among us on every occasion. Perhaps pe- 
naltics of a heavy nature might be as ef- 
fectual with mankind in general. The 
reasoning does not hold good as to pro- 
mises and covenants. This is the doctrine 
of mere violence. I would not, Sir, per- 
secute even the Atheist. I think he has a 
right to toleration, and, for my own part, I 
pity him, for he wants the consolation 
which I enjoy. . 

I would support the sublime dome of St. 
Paul's, but I would not destroy a beautiful 
Pantheon. I wish to see rising in the neigh- 
bourhood of a Christian cathedral, near 
its gothic towers, the minaret of a Turkish 
mosque, a Chinese pagoda, and Jewish 
synagogue ; with a temple of the sun, if 
any Persians could be found to inhabit 


any people congregated upon account of this island, and worship in this gloomy 
religion, should be desirous to sacrifice a‘ climate, the God of their idolatry. The 
celf, I deny that they ought to be pro- | sole husiness of the magistrate is to take 
hibited by alaw. Meliboeus, whose calf! care that they did not persecute one ano- 
it is, may alien kill his calf at home, and , ther, for priests of all religions are the 
burn any part of it he thinks fit. For no; same. I speak not individually, but gene- 
injury is done to any one, no prejudice to | rally, as too fond of power, ambitious, 
another man’s goods. And for the same | grasping at wealth, honours, and prefer- 
reason he may kill his calf also in a reli-: ment, luxurious, indolent, intolerant. 
gious manner. But if the. interest of the! Even the Toleration Act appears to me 
commonwealth required all slaughter of incomplete, and ina degree to breathe the 
beasts should be forborn for some time, in ' spirit of persecution. 1 ne with the. 
order to the increasing of the stock of hon. gentleman who spoke last (Mr 
cattle, that had been destroyed by some Powys) that it has great need of amend- 
extraordinary murrain; who sees not that : ment. There is an absurd intolerance re- 
the magistrate, in such a case, may forbid | maining even in that Act, as if nothing 
all his subjects to kill any calves for any human could be perfect, as astronomers 
use whatsoever 2”? remark spots in the sun. One of the 
_ Such, Sir, are the sound principles of , clauses enacts, that ‘ it shall not extend. 
toleration; and yet Locke was so alarmed | to give any ease, bencfit, or advantage, to 
by the bigotry and rancorous opposition of | any person that shall deny, in his preach- 
the Oxford Tories, then too in high credit, | ing or writing, the doctrine of the blessed 
that he did not venture to speak out, and | Trinity, as it is declared in the aforesaid 
to argue with all the powers of his enlarged | articles,” that is, the thirty-nine articles. 
understanding. He says, that he would | Now, Sir, many learned and pious men 
tolerate the idolater, not the Atheist. I | have been of opinion, that the Athanasian. 
cannot assign any cause of difference, sup- | doctrine of the Trinity, enjoined to be be- 


aad My to be a peaceable subject. 
as David Hume, the professed Atheist, 
one of the most humane of our species, an 
irreproachable denizen, not to be allowed 
to reside quietly in his own house? Could 
such a proscription come from a Locke? 
Can a man forfeit all his franchises for a 


lieved by the thirty-nine articles,,is direct 
polytheism. It is certainly a speculative. 
opinion, uninteresting to the welfare of the 
community, and therefore I ought to be 
left at liberty to reject or adopt it, accard- 
ing to the strength or weakness of my pri- 
vate judgment. Notwithstanding the pre- 


‘ 
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sent forbearance of the church, which we 
are now reminded of, we know from such 
examplesas Whiston, Clarke, and Hoad- 
ly, that even in this century guod and 
exemplary men have suffered persecution 
on account of this very doctrine, and va- 
rious species of pretended heresy, who 
were preserved merely by the interposi- 

tion of the humane rulers of the state. 
According to the present system of 
laws, there is not only.a real persecution 
of the Protestant dissenting ministers, but 
a direct invasion of the natural rights of 
the laity, of every man who has the hap- 
aie ofa father’s name in this country. 
suppose, Sir, it will be readily admitted, 
that the good education of children is the 
most important duty of every parent. I 
will then suppose, as I am told is actually 
the case of a nuble lord distinguished for 
his great political knowledge, and refined 
taste in the polite arts, that a father is of 
Opinion a certain dissenting clergyman 
will educate his son better than any other 
person. [Supposed to allude to lord 
Shelburne and Dr. Priestley.j It be- 
comes, then, the duty of a father, under 
such a persuasion, to commit the educa- 
tion of his son to that tutor. Is he then 
to subject the dissenting clergyman to the 
most ridiculous restraints, ‘‘ not to come 
within ive miles of a city, town corporate, 
or borough, unless only in passing upon 
the road, or unless required by legel pro- 
Cers, to imprisonment without bail or 
mainprize, or to heavy pecuniary penal- 
tes?” Or is he to violate the strongest in- 
junctions of nature? I will venture, Sir, 
to aflirm, that there are not in Europe 
men of more liberal ideas, more general 
knowledge, more cultivated understanding, 
and in all respects men better calculated 
to form the rising generation, to give the 
state wise and virtuous citizens, than the 
doctors Price, Priestley, and Kippis. Yet 
the rod of persecution hangs over them by 
a single thread, if they do not subscribe 
thirty-five articles anda half of our church. 
A mercenary informer, or a blind zealot, 
may bring under the lash of the law, 
men, who do honour to the age in which 
we live, and the most abandoned of our 
species have it now in their power to per- 
secute virtue and genius, when exerted 

for the benefit of mankind. | 

_ The noble lord in the blue ribbon, and 
the hon. gentleman near him, with a cu- 
nous inconsistency, are for abolishing one 
religious test, and substituting between 
a two others, for each proposes a dif- 
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terent test to be added to this Bill. I am 
against the old,test; and when we have 

ot rid of that, my voice will never be for 
fresh shackles on tender consciences. I 
maintain the doctrine of the magistrate 
not having a right to interfere, except to 
preserve the peace and order of society, 
and to protect our civil rights. Are the 
thirty-nme articles connected as to doc« 
trinal points with the civil duties or rights 
of the subject? Certainly not. Whence 


then can arise the right of compulsion to’ 
the subscription of them? They are even. 


hostile to civil liberty, and therefore unfit 
to be imposed on the subjects of a free 
state. The article which enjoins the Ho- 
milies to be received as a godly and whole- 
some doctrine will be considered as a libel 
on this free constitution by every man 
who has read the Homily against rebellion. 


That Homily declares, that, for conscience . 


sake, we must submit toa ‘ Caligula, a 
Claudius, or a Nero, foolish rulers, or most 
cruel tyrants.” Then was the Revolution 
unjust. Isa free-born Englishman to be. 


called upon to subscribe a doctrine, which . 


no man in Turkey believes or acts upon? 
Absurdities will in vain’ be preached and 
enjoined. In every extreme case we find 
Nature resumes her riglits, and Justice 
triumphs, in one country by the bow-string, 
in another by the axe. All points of spe- 
culative doctrine ought to be equal to the 
civil magistrate. Will it be asserted that 
a person, who believes only in the Divine 
Unity, and whose religious worship is re- 
stricted tu the one sole self-existent Crea- 
tor. may not be as faithful a subject, as 
another who believes the Athanasian doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and late divine ho- 
nours to inferior, to derived beings. They 
both may contribute equally to the enor- 
mous taxes, which the noble lord is year 
after year enforcing for this iniquitous aod 
accursed American war. So far both ought 
to be held in the same estimation by our 
political rulers. Is a person to be deemed 
factious for not believing the subjection 
of every individual of the human race to 
everlasting damnation for a crime to which 
he was not consenting, committed before 
his existence ? 
versality and impartiality of the divine 
goodness, if I live peaceably, and obey the 
laws of my country? Surely, Sir, a good 
subject may doubt that every man is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, and that ever 

person born into this world deserveth God's 
wrath and damnation. I may be zealous 
for the Protestant succession in the House 


May [ not hold the uni-. 
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of Hanover, and ‘yet not believe that the 
last sweet prince of that illustrious line, 
the very young Octavius, had in so few days 
abode.among us deserved God’s wrath and 
damnation. Upon my word, Sir, the doc- 
trine of some, who call themselves ortho- 
dox, and deal out damnation so liberally, 
makes an humane man tremble. Let us 
no longer think of imposing these, or any 
other, articles of faith, Experience tells 
us, that terrors and rewards may create 
temporary proselytes and hypocrites, but 
reasun only can make a sincere convert. 
It is high time to proclaim religious liber- 
ty in its full extent to a people, who have 
long abjured the ppicinval tyranny of 
Rome. . . 

The hon. gentleman near the noble lord 
says, that he “is for the declaration 
against Popery, because it is a civil test, 
and as such it forms a clause of the Bill on 
our table.’? There is not, Sir, in that de- 
claration a single syllable respecting the 
civil rights ofmankind. Tenets of religion 
only are laid down in that declaration. 
The words of it are, ** I do believe that in 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there 
is not any transubstantiation of the ele. 
ments of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Christ, at or after the consecra- 
tion thereof by any person whatsoever ; 
and that the invocation or adoration of the 
Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the 
sacrifice of the mass, as they are now 
used in the church of Rome, are supersti- 
tious and idolatrous.” These, Sir, are 
merely controverted points of speculation, 
with which the magistrate is not concerned 
except as an individual, as a private Chris- 
tian. They cannot affect the public peace 
or safety of the state. A Roman Catho- 
lic may believe these, or purgatory, auri- 
cular confession, extreme unction, and 
other doctrinal points; yet if he will take 
what is really a civil test, the oath pres- 
cribed by the Act of last year, that “‘ he de- 
nies the pope, or any other foreign prince 
having any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-eminence, di- 
cat or indirectly, within the realm, and 
that he will be faithful, and bear true alle- 
giance,” which the most respectable Ro- 
man Catholics have done, he then has a 
claim to the same civil immunities with all 
other subjects. I wish not to offend, but 
I declare that I am sorry the Roman Ca- 
tholic has not the enjoyment of every fran- 
chise which is claimed by his fellow-sub- 
jects, on the same terms of allegiance, and 
giving the same eecurity to the state. 
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Gentlemen seem surprised, but it appears 
to me, by that.oath the Roman Catholic 
directly abjures the imperium tn tmperto, 
gives security for the public peace, and 
allows the magistrate all the power, which 
the great purposes of society confer upon 
him, I lead. his cause, because I thmk 
it that of religious liberty, and the rights 
of private conscience, no less than the 
cause of all Protestant dissenters. I be- 
lieve I may do it without suspicion; for 
no man, who ever continued so long at 
Rome and in Italy, was ever less suspected 
of being tainted with the errors of Popery. 
Religion should teach us the most refined 
humanity, and all her ways shouldbe peace. - 
The bigot is seldom the virtuous, the 
meek, the amiable, or the learned cha- 
racter. 

The noble lord in the blue ribbon pro- 
poses another test, an oath of being a 
Christian, a Protestant, and believing the 
Holy Scriptures, as severally received 
among Protestants, to be the word of God. 
The same objection lies to the compulsion 
of this, as of any other creed, because it is 
acknowledging. the usurped power of the 
magistrate. Is human authority to give: 
the sanction of a revelation from God to 
books of divine inspiration? Are all Pro- 
testant churches agreed as to the canon of 
Holy Scripture, as to the purity of the 
sacred text? In.the Old Testament are 
the Songs of Solomon universally adopted 
as inspired writings by all Protestants ?. 
The exquisite poetry of them will always 
be admired; but some sober Christians. 
have doubted whether the spirit of gedli- 
ness and true devotion was to be found in: 
many of the luxurious wanton descrip- 
tions in the eastern style. It has been ob-. 
jected, that they rather suggested too sen-. 
sual ideas, and that the colouring was too: 
warm. In the New Testament, the Epis- 
tle of St. Jude has been doubted of as part: 
of the inspired writings, from the account 
of Michael the archangel contending with 
the Devil about the body of Moses. Are 
our own divines universally agreed about 
the authenticity of all the books received 
as aoe writ? Have no doubts been enter-. 
tained by then even of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, as we have it in the Greek? 
We find then, that this proposition of the 
noble lord is by no means, like his pr 
sitions for taxes, clear and precise, to sub- 
scribe the holy Scriptures, as received by: 
Protestants, for it is not yet settled which . 
are the canonical books. If all Protes- 
tants were agreed as to the authenticity of. 
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the volumes, yet another difficulty. would 
occur. Is the text in so pure a state that 
J am certain it was dictated by the wisest 
and best of beings, that it is truly the Word 
of God? We all know of the thirty thou- 
sand various readings in the New Testa~- 
ment, some of them ¢confessedly impor- 
tant; and most of the bishops have encou- 
taged a learned divine of our church, Dr. 
Kennicott, to examine the various manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament, to restore 
the genuine reading of the Hebrew text. 
It s not therefore perfect, and conse- 
quently ought nat to be imposed as the 
faultless work of the Author of every good 
and perfect gift. The indefatigable doc- 
tor has already discovered many thousand 
various readings in the Hebrew, and it will 
be lucky if he does not double the number 
of the Greek. Our classical diocesan 
(Dr. Lowth) candidly confesses the vari- 
ous imperfections, the corruptions, the per- 
haps wilful mistakes of copyists, the addi- 
tions and interpolations of the Hebrew 
text, in bis excellent lectures, De sacra 
Poesi Hebreeorum, and in the judicious 
Dissertation on Isaiah; nor does he con- 
fine himself to that sublime prophet. The 
same remarks are made on a great variety 
of puenaee in almost all the books of the 
Old Testament. We ought not then to 
be called upon to subscribe every error of 
& Copyist, every interpolation of an igno- 
rant writer, as the immediate inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost. | 
The idea of imposing this test, Sir, the 
noble lord, probably as a complaisant 
chancellor, has adopted from the petition 
of the University of Oxford. ‘Their con- 
duct has been uniform, to abridge, on 
every occasion, as far as they could, both 
religious and civil liberty. ‘lhe noble lord 
Js deservedly at their head. Their sister 
University has more liberal and enlarged 
sentiments. Cambridge refused to peti- 
Uon against a clear right of their brethren; 
but Oxford perseveres in the fatal maxims 
of arbitrary power in church and state. 
The Oxford Decree of 1683 still remains 
unrepealed. It is entered in perpetuam 
ra memoriam in the registry of the con- 
vocation, and publicly affixed in the halls, 
libraries, and refectories. It not only 
condemng every principle which can justif 
the glorious Hevolution, but even self- 
preservation, as a fundamental law of na- 
ture, is declared to be a proposition false, 
seditious, and fel ieee n 1685, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford acknowledged, in a so- 
lemn recognition, James 2 to be sovereign, 
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without any restrictions or limitations, 
No- wonder, Sir, that from this poisoned 
source ‘have flowed the most polluted 
streams. Unconditional submission from 
our American brethren is naturally exact- 
ed by men who have been taught that a 
king of England is not a limited monarch, 
but a sovereign without any restrictions or 
limitations. It is lucky for England thas 
all our generals and admirals were unable 
to enforce it in the new world. The Ox- 
ford Petition on our table expressly com- 
plains, ‘“‘ that the Bill does not provide 
that ministers and schoolmasters shall make 
any profession whatever of their belief in 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 
or even the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and prays, that the Bill may not be 
permitted.to pass into a law in the unli- 
mited form it was at first ibe el 
What the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are, and what is the canon of the 
Holy Scriptures, the University left te 
their chancellor, and his majority in this 
House to determine. The Act of last 
year in favour of the Roman Catholics ex- 
tended to “ Papists, or | abe professin 
the Popish religion, and keeping school: 
or taking upon themselves the education, 
or government, or boarding of youth ;” 
and yet Oxford did not petition, although 
there was no religious test, no subscrip- 
tion to the Holy Scriptures imposed by 
that Act. The present Act is “ for fur- 
ther relief of Protestant dissenting minis- | 
ters and schoolmasters,’’? and a test is in- 
sisted upon for eur Protestant brethren. 
Whence this marked partiality and ten- 
derness to the Roman Catholics? this un- 
generous treatment of Protestants? Are 
the Roman Catholics thought so generally 
Tories, and the disseuters Whigs, that a 
political friendship at Oxford is formed 
with the first, and an ul-dissembled ran- 
cour seems to prevail against our Protes- 
tant brethren? 

A Bill similar to this passed the Irish 
parliament in 1719, a critical period, in » 
which religious toleration was not so well 
understood as at present. The peace of 
our neighbouring Vingdom was not endan- 
gered by that relief given to a worthy 
body of men, nor in a course of 60 years 
has the least inconvenience been suggest- | 
ed for an attempt at its repeal. Here 
then is a forcible argument from fact, that 
all the imaginary mischiefs suggested b 
gentlemen against the church of En land, 
as being again in danger from the Bill, de- 
serve no attention. This Bill can affect 
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neither the existence nor the prosperity 
of the church. It leaves all archbishop- 
ricks, bishopricks, fat deanries, and golden 
prebends, to their lucky possessors. It 
only secures the Dissenters from persecu- 
tion. They do not ask for the fabric of a 
single silver shrine of Diana. They ac- 
quiesce under the state patent granted to 
others. 

Sir, I contend for the most general and 
unlimited toleration, and I wish the Bill 
still more extended, to take in all sects and 
all religions. An universal toleration 
might, an a good degree, answer the im- 
portunt purposes of a general naturaliza- 
tion Bill. lt might recruit this unpeopled 
and impoverished empire. After the infi- 
nite drains of this American war, the pro- 
divious waste of blood and treasure, and 
we are still blecdiny at every vein, it might 
cal} under the mild protection of our laws 
numberless inhabitants from every part of 
the world. It might pour fresh vigour 
into a weak and fecble nation, nearly ex- 
hausted, and ulmost sinking under a varie- 
ty of oppressions. The wisest prince 
in Eurose has found this theory confirmed 
by a long happy experience. The king 
of Prussia has said, * Le faux zeéle est un 
tyran qui dépeuple les provinces. La to- 
Jérance est une tendre mére qui les rend 
florissantes.”” Holland owes its rank 
among the first states of Europe to one 
single circumstance, civil and religious li- 
berty flourishing so greatly in the united 
provinces. By this she has arisen to an 
amazing height of power in the worst cli- 
mate, and under every natural disadvan- 
tage. In acommercial light Ict us be in- 
structed by the wary Hollander, that the 
direct road to population and wealth, is 
entire security, and freedom of private 
judgment, to every peaceable inhabitant. I 
have observed in sume parts of Europe, that 
divineservice tothe same Deity is performed 
. inthe same churchby the Roman Catholics 
in the morning, and the Protestants in the 
evening, and that they live togcther in per- 
fect harmony. Surely then, Sir, Protes- 
tants of all denominations might be on 
equal terms of good will and charity to 
each other. ‘* Peace on earth and good 
will towards men,’? are the best political 
maxims for society; and if we go further, 
we are told that “ the tares should be 
suffered to grow with the wheat till the 
harvest.” 

The progress of knowledge in almost 
every nation has softened the rigour of 
their laws respecting religious worship, or 
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at least has, in a degree, suspended their 
execution, Scotland alone excepted. Some 
have adopted a general principle of tole- 
ration. France has a Protestant at the 
head of her finances. The last diet of 
Sweden, by the unanimous consent of all 
the orders, grai.ted a full toleration. Even 
the clergy preached it as sound doctrine 
no less of the church than of the state. 
T hope a spirit of wisdom will govern this 
House, and make us embrace the present 
auspicious moment of convincing all fo- 
reign nations, that this island will be the 
asylum of persecuted religion and virtue. 
Among our greatest glories let it be re- 
corded, that every foreigner as well as na» 
tive here, in full security, enjoys all the 
natural rights of mankind, and the inesti- 
mable privileges of civil and religious li- 
berty, unclogged by penal tests. This 
Bill, eile | it to pass without the tests, 
is laying a solid foundation, on which a 
fair superstructure may be raised, and 
therefore I give it my hearty support. 

The Committce divided on the amend- 
ment; Ayes 88: Noes 58. 

The Committee then went through the 
Bill, paragraph by paragraph, and ad- 
journed. 


April 28. The report from the Com- 
mittee on the Dissenters Bill was brought 
up. 
| Me. Dunning was against any test, and 
maintained that the enjoyment of any 
right, civil or religious, in a free govern- 
ment, cught not to be clogged with re- 
Strictions; that government having se- 
cured the established religion of the coun- 
try by law, and confined the honours and © 
emoluments of the church to the minis- 
ters of that religion, all dissenters from it, 
while they behaved themselves as Joyal 
subjects, ought to enjoy their own religi- 
ous opinions without restraint, as a come 
mon right belonging to them by the na- 
ture of the constitution itself. He de- 
clared, that many of the Protestant dis- 
senting ministers had authorized him ‘to 
give their reasons against signing the pro- 
posed declaration. He then read a paper, 
containing amongst other things, the dis- 
tinguishing tenet by which Protestant 
Dissenters are known throughout Europe, 
which is, that they deny the authority of 
the civil magistrate in matters of religion, 
and therefore they cannot consistently 
sign a test which admits of that authority. 
On this ground he said he was apprehen- 
sive the Bill with the declaration might de 
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mischief; for those who could not sign it 
would be liable to the penal statutes still 
in force; and if one single prosecution 
arose in consequence of this, instead of 
being a Bill for the relief of Protestant 
dissenting ministers and teachers, it would 
be an Act for oppressing them. If there- 
fore the declaration was agreed to, he 
should vote against the Bill. : 

Mr. Goodricke expatiated on the neces- 
sity and sound py of freedom in reli- 
gion; there ought to be no tie upon men’s 
professions of faith; and as to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, or the will of God, 
that was all vague; for tenets of every 
kind had been broached as scripture doc- 
trine. 

Sir H. Hoghton, Mr. Montagu, sir G. 
Yonge, Mr. Rous, sir G. Savile, and Mr. 
Turner, spoke against the Declaration. 

Lord North defended it, and said he 
was well apprized that the greatest part of 
the dissenting ministers would not unwil- 
lingly sign it; and the few who did not 
must be well convinced they never would 
be molested. It was not the spirit of the 
times. In no part of administration was 
there any disposition to trouble men for 
their religieus opinions. The bench of 
bishops, and particularly the head of the 
church, was a man of a different opinion. 
On this account, and as no instance could 
be produced in this reign of any Dissenter 
being molested, he was astonished at the 
bringing in of such a Bill at this time ; but 
as they had thought proper to do it, he 
had proposed a declaration, which no man 
who was a Christian and a Protestant 
Dissenter, could refuse to sign.- As to 
Deists, and persons denying the Trinity, 
or professing other singular religious opi- 
nions, not being either Christians or Pro- 


testants, the Bill had nothing to do with 


them. But certainly the state had a rizht 
to guard against authorizing men, by au- 
thority of parliament, to be teachers of 
their notions; this was a matter of great 
importance; he should, therefore, vote for 
the Declaration. 

Mr. tous said, the conscientious man 
was the only man who would be injured 
by the Declaration ; for, not being able to 
sign it, he would remain open to perse- 
cution, and the power of persecution would 
remain, though the liberal disposition of 
our present rulers might prevent the exer- 
cise of it. 


Ona division, the Declaration was car- 
ried by 95 against 59. 
[VOL. XX.] 
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April 30. -The Bill was read a third 
time, and passed the Commons. It was 


‘carried through the House of Lords with- 


out debate; and on the 18th of May re- 
ceived the royal assent. 


Petition of the Roman Catholics of Scote 
land for Relief.] March 18. Mr. Burke 
said he had a Petition from several of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects of 
North Britain to: present to the House. 

Lord North, by his Majesty’s command, 
acquainted the House, that his Majesty, 
having been informed of the contents of 
the said Petition, recommends it to the 
consideration of the House. Then the 
Petition was brought up and read, setting 
forth, 

‘© That we, your petitioners, the Roman 
Catholics residing in the cities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, beg leave, with the 
most profound respect and deference, to 
lay before this honourable House the 
treatment we have lately met with from 
the fury of a misguided populace, and to 
implore that redress and protection which 
we are persuaded this honourable House 
will think that our wrongs require, and 
which the known justice and humanity of 
the British legislature give us ground to 
expect: We, and the rest of our brethren 
in Scotland, have, for a long series of 
years, endeavoured, by our inoffensive and 
dutiful conduct, to approve ourselves 
harmless and useful subjects of the British 
empire; and were ready to embrace, with 
pleasure, every opportunity of serving our 


country, though at the expence of our — 


lives and fortunes: encouraged by the 
spirit of humanity and toleration, which 
we had reason to believe distinguished an 
enlightened and liberal age, and having 
immediately in our view the late relaxa- 
tion of the penal laws against our fellow 
subjects the Roman Catholics of England, 
we ventured to hope that the same indul- 
gence might, at least in some respect, be 
shewn to us; and we flattered ourselves, 
that our loyal and submissive behaviour 
upon that occasion, and our willingness to 
have our relief postponed when the Bill 
was brought in for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics of England, did, in some de- 
gree, intitle us to it: conscious of the 
justice of our hopes, and of the innocence 
of our conduct, we beheld with concern, 
that the very circumstance of our humi- 
lity and duty in poveuine our relief, in- 
stead of reconciling the minds of some 
mistaken persons. to. us, was made use of 
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to exasperate the lower people int6 dispo- 
sitions of great violence: the public papers 
were filled with the most virulent and 
mflammatory advertisements; pamphlets 
were published and dispersed every where 
among the populace, representing us, in 
the most unjust and odious colours, as ene- 
mies to society, and unworthy of being 
allowed an existence; invitations were 
sent throughout all Scotland, encouraging 
the people to jom all their interest and 
purses to oppose all attempts to allow us 
the smallest part of the rights of subjects: 
the consequences of all this were such as 
might be expected ; the common people 
were every where stirred up to the utmost 
rage and fury against us, and the public 

apers were daily filled with resolutions of 
boradahe incorporations, societies, pa- 
vishes, &c. from several parts of Scotland, 
strenuously to oppose any attempt that 
might be made in parliament to do any 
thing in our favour; we, on our part, con- 
sidering the spirit which had by such un- 
justifiable arts been raised against us, and 
the seditious tendency of many of those 
means which had been used to inflame the 

eople, and dreading the consequences of 
their enthusiastic fury, if raised to a cer- 
tain point, did, of our own accord, cheer- 
fully give up every thought of applying to 
parliament while that ferment lasted, 
choosing rather to postpone our own ease 
to some more quiet time, than to endanger 
the peace of our country ; and this our re- 
solution was, immediately, in the most du- 
tiful manner, signified to the proper of- 
ficer of state: we hoped, that this con- 
vincing proof, the greatest that could be 
given of our submission to government, 
and our peaceable disposition, if it did not 
reconcile the people to us, would at least 
put an end to those animosities which 
their groundless apprehensions had raised 
against us; but in this we were greatly 
mistaken: the enthusiastic fury which had 
been excited in their minds was got to 
such a height, that they seemed to be but 
the more obstinately bent on our destruc- 
tion ; the minds of the populace in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow continuing irritated 
figainst us, and this irritation being kept 
up by art, a most violent tumult arose; 
the multitude, notwithstanding the endea- 
vours of the magistrates of both these 
eities, proceeded to the greatest extremi- 
ties, plundered our effects, burned and 
destroyed our houses, insulted our per- 
sons, and even threatened the lives of se- 
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do not wish to exaggerate any part of their 
disorders, or of our sufferings, or even to 
expose at large to this honourable House 
what we wish we could with safety to our« 
selves bury in eternal oblivion. In these 
distressing’ circumstances, to whom can 
we fly for relief and protection, but to the 
justice and humanity of parliament? By 
the severity of the laws against us we are 
in a great measure precluded from all 
legal redress, and on that account inferior 
courts lave it not in their power to help 
us; it is the legislature alone that can 
protect us, and it is from their goodness 
alone that we expect to be protected; 
but, while we throw ourselves with confi- 
dence upon the mercy of parliament, we 
beg leave, with the most profound submis- 
sion, to make the nature of our request 
fully known to this most respectable body : 
in the first place, we are far, very far, 
from entertaining a resentment against 
any one whatsoever, or from desiring that 
any person should be called to account, 
much Jess should be punished for the in 
jury done to us: we forgive from the 
bottom of our hearts; and, should any 
person be taken into custody, or proses 
cuted upon our account, if we were wore 
thy to be heard we should presume to pe+ 
tition in the most earnest maoner for his 
pardon: this we declare, not from a cons 
sciousness of having done any thing that 
could deserve the cruel treatment we have 
met with, our conscience is perfectly clear 
as to that, our behaviour has been blame+ 
Jess both as subjects and citizens, and we 
challenge our greatest enemies, even those 
who have burned our houses and attempted 
our lives, to prove any breach of dut 

against us in either respect ; but we do it 
because it is the real disposition of our 
minds, dictated by reason, and enjoined 
by our religion: ia the second place, we 
cheerfully lay aside all thoughts of asking 
any relaxation of the severe laws against 
us at this time: indeed we cannot help 
thinking it very hard, that we alone should 
be wholly denied that relief which has 
been in some degree granted to our 
brethren in all other parts of his Ma+ 
jee dominions: our claim to such re- 
lef is no less founded in justice than 
theirs; but we are sensible that, consi- 
dering the present flame which is raised 
against us, it might disturb the peace of 
our country to insist upon it, and on that 
account alone we abstain in the present 
circumstances from desiring it, protesting 


veral had they fallen into their hands: we | alwaystothis honourable House, and to the 
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world, that our conscience ‘acquits us of 
any offence, either in opinions or actions, 
which cap render us ip pemarae of those 
laws of extreme rigour to which we sub- 
mit; and that we are perfectly ready to 
give the most effectual proofs which the 
wisdom of the legislature can suggest, of 
our fidelity to his Majesty, and attachment 
to the constitution of our country: but 
though we abandon wholly our resent- 
ments, and even dutifully suspend our 
petitions for those rights of subjects to 
which we conceive in all humility that we 
are untitled, the duty of self-preservation 


will not suffer us to renounce all claim to. 


every sort of protection; nor will the 
barrowness of our private: circumstances, 
and the justice which several of us owe to 
our upbappy families now utterly ruined, 
permit us to relinquish our humble endea- 
vours for compensation for our heavy 
losses from the equity and humanity of 
the public: had the severe penal laws 
been regularly put in execution against 
us, had we been legally tried and con- 
demned to suffer for serving Almighty 
God as our conscience dictates, from the 
profound respect we bear to the laws of 
our country, we should have borne our 
hard lot with patience, as we already have 
often done without complaint or murmur: 
but we cannot help thinking it extremely 
hard to be exposed to the fury of a lawless 
multitude, without the smallest provocation 
on our parts, and to be so cruelly and in- 
bumapely treated by them, without any 
form of trial, without being heard, ex- 
amined, and legally condemned. What 
therefore we most humbly, and with the 
most profound submission, venture to re- 
quest is, that this honourable House, tak- 
ing our case into consideration, would be 
graciously pleased, in such a manner as 
they see fit, to find means of compensa- 
ton to persons utterly unable to bear 
them, for the heavy losses we have so un- 
justly sustained ; and, seeing that we must 
sul be exposed to the same barbarous 
treatment from the desperate and mis- 
guided zeal of the same furious people, if 
some effectual protection be not given to 
us, that this honourable House would fur- 
ther be pleased to provide, for our future 
safety, that, until she laws can be coolly 
reconsidesed, Our persons and property 
may have some security from such lawless 
outrages for the time to come, by taking 
such measures as they shall judge most 

to thatend. We most hucibly 


beg leave to assuse this honourable House, 
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that this our earnest request for protec- 
tion is not made without the strongest 
reason ; for the same unprovoked enemies, 
who have hitherto persecuted us in so 
cruel a manner, far from being satisfied 
with their late success, have made it a 
ground for further violence; those who 
have never threatened us, without execut- 
ing their menaces, have published and 
dispersed a sort of manifesto, calling upon 
all arders of people strictly to enforce the 
execution of the most sanguinary laws 
upon us, denying the authority of parlia- 
liament to repeal those Jaws, or any other 
laws made before the Union, threatening 
the magistrates with the same violence 
which they have employed against your 
ee if they do nat cause them to 
e-executed, representing those means of 
banishing and putting to death your peti- 
tioners, as their rights and privileges, and 
proposing associations against buying or 
selling, borrowing or lending, or having 
any of the ordinary intercourse of society 
with those of our religion, and threatening 
to proceed against all who shall refuse to 
join them in those measures, as if they 
were Papists, and they have, in their late 
violent attempts against some of the most 
respectable characters in the established 
church of Scotland, shewn how far they 
are capable of acting against such as dise 
cover any degree of moderation in their 
sentiments: in a word, nothing can be 
more deplorable, and (without the effec 
tual aid of the legislature) more hopeless, 
than our condition. We humbly presume, 
that this our request will appear ncither 
disrespectful nor unreasonable to this 
honourable House, and we hope the jus- 
tice and humanity of that respectable 
body, whose favourite and noblest prero- 
gative is to be the protectors of the in- 
jured, and the defenders of the rights of 
that id ag whom they represent, will be 
graciously pleased to take us into their 
 petrantt who have nothing more at 
eart than to demean ourselves as duti- 
ful subjects and good citizens, and who, 
by our loyalty to our prince, and by our 
innocent and submissive behaviour, will 
make it our constant endeavour to merit 
their favour and approbation.”’ : 
Mr. Burke moved that the said petition 
be referred to a committee. : He shewed 
the absurdity of the arguments used by 
the Scotch, in justifying their violent cons 
duct, and exposed the supineness of go- 
vernment upon the attacks of the Scotch 
rioters on the peace and property of his 
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Majesty's popish subjects in that part of 
the empire. He hoped that government 
was not dead, but only asleep. At this 
moment he looked directly at lord North, 
who was asleep, and said, in the Scrip- 
ture phrase, ‘“ Brother Lazarus is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” The laugh upon this 
Occasion was not more loud on one side of 
the House, than on the other. Even the 
noble Jord alluded to seemed to enjoy the 
allusion as heartily as the rest of the 
House, as soon as he was sufficiently 
awake to understand the cause of the joke. 

Lord Beauchamp was for granting the 
request of the petitioners. 

ord George Gordon spoke against the 
expediency of giving toleration to the 
Roman Catholics of Scotland, equal to 
that allowed to the same sect in England 
and Ireland. 

Mr. For said the Roman Catholics of 
Scotland were not only entitled to com- 
pensation for their losses, but that it be- 
came the honour and humanity, as well as 
the dignity of parliament, to repeal the 
penal laws against then, and not be de- 
terred by little insurrections in a small 
corner of their empire, from doing an act 
of common justice. 

Lord North declared, that he thought 
compensation should be made, and would 
be most ready at any time to give his sup- 
port to such a measure, if he were not de- 
-cidedly of opinion, that voluntary com- 
pensation was ee more eligible than 
that which was compulsory. He had been 
well informed, that due recompense was 
intended to be made by the mayistrates of 
the districts in which the mischiefs were 
committed ; he thought it prudent to de- 
fer any further proceeding in the business, 
till the result of their measures should be 
known; he therefore thought it best to 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was then put, 
and carried without a division ; after which 
the petition was ordered to lie upon the 
table. 


The King’s Message respecting the Fi- 
nancial Distresses of Ireland.] March 19. 
Lord North presented the following Mes- 
sage from his Majesty : 


“7G 


‘“‘ His Majesty having received infor- 
mation from the ear] of Buckinghamshire, 
his lieutenant-general and general-go- 
vernor of his kingdom of Ireland, that 
the revenues of that kingdom have, of late, 
proved greatly deficient and inadequate to 
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the purposes for which they were granted ; 
and his Majesty, moved with concern and 
compassion for the distresses of his loyal 
and faithful subjects of that kingdom, and 
being anxious that some immediate and 
effectual relief should be afforded to them; 
thinks it necessary to recommend to the 
consideration of this House, whether. it 
may not be proper, in the present circum- 
stances of Ireland, that the whole charge 
of the regiments on the Irish establish- 
ment, now serving out of that kingdom, 
should be paid by Great Britain.”? 

The Message was referred to the com- 
mittee of supply. 


Debate tn the Commons on a Motion for 
Printing the Army Estimates.) March 
22. Sir P. J. Clerke observed that the 
extraordinaries of the army amounted, 
according to the estimate then on the table, 
to the immense sum of upwards of two 
millions, which was one million more than | 
they had ever cost in any preceding year 
of the last or present war, although in 
1777 there was another army to maintain. 
This called for the most serious considera- 
tion of the House, and it was impossible 
for any number of gentlemen to peruse 
the paper on the table with proper atten- 
tion, he presumed, if only that single copy 
lay before the House; not half the mem- 
bers would know any thing about a matter 
of so much importance when the House 
proceeded to debate upon it. He con- 
tended that the matter concerned the 
public at large, those without doors as well 
as within, and therefore he moved, That 
the account of the extraordinaries of the 
army be printed for the use of the 
members. | 

Lord North opposed the motion as a 
matter totally unprecedented. He said it 
was s0 contrary to the practice of the 
House, that he could not by any means 
agree to it. The hon. gentleman had said 
the estimate was a matter which concerned 
the public: it was very true it did, but 
he could never allow that if by the public 
the hon. gentleman meant the populace, 
the readers of news-papers and coffee- 
house readers, that they had a right to see 
it. The real public, the representatives 
of the Commons of England, the members 
of that House, he owned: had, but he de- 
clared he never would give up the point 
that people without doors had any right to 
see it before it appeared on the Journals 
of the House. He stated also that the 
hon. gentleman was wrong in his asser- 
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tion, that the extraordinaries amounted to 
more than ever they had amounted to in 
any years of the last war. 

Col. Barré supported the motion, and 
declared that the enormous account of 
the extraordinaries of the army for 1778, 
was a most alarming circumstance, and 
did as materially concern those without 
the House, as those who had a seat in 
parliament. The noble lord had thought 
proper to call the people of England, the 
populace, cotiee-house readers—in a word, 
any thing but the mob, which was the 
term he doubted not the noble lord meant 
to have used. He begged the noble lord 
to consider, that those people, so termed 
coffee-house readers,’ were the identical 
persons who paid for the extraordinaries 
of the army, and that therefore they were 
at least entitled to know how their money 
was expended. The colonel said, that the 
extraordinaries of 1778, amounted to very 
near 40/. a man throughout the army, and 
that such an enormous expence was in- 
curred in a year, remarkable for its ill 
success; a year in which nothing had 
been done, and in which this country had 
fewer soldiers to maintain in America, 
than she ever had before. The noble lord 
had said that the expence of the extraor- 
dinaries of the army had been larger in 
the course of the late war; he begged to 
know in what year? 

Lord North said, that not expecting any 
such motion, he had not come down to 
the House prepared as to the years, but 
as well as his memory would serve him on 
a sudden, he should suppose 1761 or 1762. 
His lordship mentioned the vast distance 
of the field of action from this country, 
and that he was under the necessity of 
answering the drafts upon him when they 
came, as a degree of confidence must be 
placed by government in those who were 
entrusted with the care of the army. He 
could not answer for the specific applica- 
tion of the extraordinaries, but he did not 
at all doubt they were properly applied. 
He again objected to printing the esti- 

mates, but acknowledged that parliament 
had a right to know how the public money 
was expended. 

Col. Barré urged the pl sigs of 
investigating the account properly from 
the paper on the table; the account it- 
self was written on thirty-six sheets of 
paper, and its contents were extremely 
intricate. He had himself, as he interested 
himself more in matters respecting the 
army than most gentlemen, come down to 
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the House on the 20th, with a view to ob- 
tain a perusal of the paper in question, in 
order to examine it; he could not get a 
sight of it, the clerks being at that time 
employed in making four copies of it for 
the War-office. 

Lord Newhaven said, it was the constant 
parliamentary practice in Ireland, in all 
matters of estimate and account, to print 
the accounts in question, and when the 
business came under parliamentary debate, 
for each gentleman to hold the printed 
paper in his hand, and check it article by 
article, as it was examined. 

Mr. Foz said, the only reason which he 
had heard assigned, why the motion ought 
not to be acceded to, was, that the requi- 
sition contained in the motion was new. 
and unprecedented. Did the noble lord 
recollect that the war itself was new and 
unprecedented in its nature, new and un- 
precedented in its conduct, and new and un- 
precedented in its consequences, as far as 
they had yet appeared? Did the noble 
lord also recollect that his whole conduct 
in office, and that of his colleagues, had 
been new and unprecedented? Did he 
not see that the means of putting an end 
to the war must also be new and unprece- 
dented? That it must be by some new 
and unprecedented exertion; a degree of 
vigour and spirit altogether new and un- 
precedented, that we could alone hope to 
extricate ourselves from our present alarm- 
ing situation? Were these times to talk 
about precedent, when every day's expe- 
rience shewed the necessity of our giving 
up idle forms, of our adopting new mea- 
sures, and pursuing a line of conduct al- 
together unprecedented? The noble lord 
refused agreeing to the present motion, 
because the populace and the coftee-house 
readers, for so the noble lord had termed 
the whole body of the people of England,’ 
ought not in the noble lord's opinion to 
know any thingy about the immense amount 
of the extraordinaries of the army in the 
year 1778, a year in which we had a less 
army than before, and a year in which it 
was notarious we had done less, than in 
any year since the commencement of the 
American war. The people of England, 
as well as those who had a seat in that 
House, had a material interest in the mo- 
tion. They had a right to more informa- 
tion respecting the expence of the army ; 
they had a right to more information re- 
specting the conduct of the war; they 
had a right to more information respect- 


ing the management of their affairs. It 
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was impossible for them ever to have their 
_ gflairs better managed, unless enquiries 
into the past conduct of ministers were 
fairly and fully gone into. This was the 

riod to begin those enquiries; but as 
they could not be prosecuted without in- 
formation, that information ought to be 
granted, and ministers, if they had any 
sense of shame, should blush at their re- 
peatedly shutting up the avenues to en- 
quiry, and keeping the public in a state of 
blindness, as to their own business, and 
what most immediately concerned their 
nearest and dearest interests. 

The House divided; For the motion, 
104; Against it, 130. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion of Censure 
- on Administration, for not sending out He- 
snforcements to Lord Howe at New- York. ] 
March 22. On the order of the day be- 
ing read, 

Mr. Fox rose. He began with observ- 
ing, that possibly the resolution he should 
have the honour of proposing to the House, 
would, by the noble lord in the blue-rib- 
bon, be called a strange one; for so he 
observed it was the fashion with the noble 
Jord to term every motion which was pro- 

d from that side of the House, and 
which did not immediately meet the wishes 
-of the noble lord. He should nevertheless 
proceed to open his motion, or rather his 
two motions, to the House; for he had 
two to propose, and which, as they in a 
manner depended upon each other, he had 
thought it right to propose and epeak to 
on the same day ; at the same time assuring 
the House that he meant not to trouble 
them with any other motion till after the 
holidays, when he should offer one more, 
which would generally refer to all that he 
had already had the honour of moving in 
that House. He observed, that he had 
made several propositions, stating that our 
navy was not adequate to the necessary 
services, from time to time; which had 
been negatived, on the grounds stated by 
the King’s servants, that we had 35 ships 
ready for actual service in November 1777, 
and seven in a state of preparation s0 as 
to be ready for sea in a fortaight, and that 
in June 1778, our naval force was such as 


to be adequate to all the services required. 


He had made a motion directly the re. 
verse, but the opinion of the House was 
against him. His present motion would 
be engrafted on this negative, which he 
knew to be false, viz. ** That our navy in 
the month of June last was adequate to 
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the important crisis.” This being the 
ground of his first motion, and of his se- 
cond, it would be productive of this dilem- 
ma: that our force having been adequate, 
and not properly employed, administration 
were deserving of censure; or, if inade- 
quate, that then it must follow of course, 
that the House, in putting a negative on 
his motion, had resolved what could not 
be supported either by fact or reason. 

His first motion, he said, was, that the 
not sending a reinforcement to lord Howe 
at New-York sooner last year, was a gross 

iece of misconduct and neglect in his 

Tajesty’s servants: his second, that the 
not sending a fleet to the Mediterranean 
last year was a piece of gross misconduct, 
&c. The two prepositions were substan- 
tially, he said, the same, though directed 
to two different objects; because, if lord 
Howe had been reinfotced, or the Streights 
of Gibraltar watched, in either event the 
effect would be similar; that of securing 
to lord Howe the full advantage of the 
force under his command, or giving him 
@ superiority in case the Toulon squadron 
was permitted to cross the ocean. Here 
then the alternative was, that either our 
naval force was adequate in the months of 
February, March, &c. to these services, or 
it was not ; if adequate, the not reinforcing 
of lord Howe was, in the terms of his mo- 
tion, a gross piece of misconduct and neg- 
lect: if inadequate, which he had no doubt 
was the fact, the censure contained in his 
motion was equally well merited. 

Having surrounded ministers with this 
dilemma, from which he contended it was 
impossible to extricate them, he proceeded 
to explain what he deemed to be the true 
point at issue, from what had fallen frona 
gentlemen within doors, and from what he 
had heard in conversations without; that 
some independent part of the House voted 
with administration, not because they be- 
lieved the force adequate, but upon mo- 
tives of cunscience and justice. Said 
they, ** We have brought ministers into 
a dirty lane ; we have encouraged them to 
prosecute the American war; ‘et us bring 
them through, and not basely desert them 
in the moment of distress, occasioned by 
measures of which we have been the au- 
thors.” This mode of reasoning, he said, 
was apparently mistaken, and the motives 
misconceived ; they had not brought mi- 
nisters into the American war, but manise 
tere had led them into it by misrepresenta- 
tions of all kinds, by pramises broken as 
often as they were made, by false hopes, 
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false fears, and by every species of politi- 
cal delusion. He then made a particular 
application of the whole of the measures 
respecting the American war, the promise 
of a revenue, of obtaining unconditional 
submission, and finally, with giving up 
every object contended for at the outset, 
and promised in the future progress of the 
business. He charged the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon with an act of public per- 
fidy, with a breach of a solemn specific 
romise. He reminded the House, that 
in February 1775, his lordship moved his 
Conciliatory Proposition, and pledged his 
honour to the House and nation, that he 
would never agree to oF measure which 
would go to enlarge the offers therein 
miade ; yet, at the end of three years, after 
sacrificing thirty millions of money, and 
$0,000 lives, his lordship, in the same as- 
sembly, not only solemnly renounced all 
claim to superiority, revenue, and inter- 
nal legislation, but consented, by the 
mouth of his commissioners, to the giving 
up the monopoly of the American trade, 
the ointment of governors, and all 
subordinate officers, and the royal prero- 
gative of keeping up or sending an army 
in any part of the empire his Majesty 
might thiok proper. From this state of 
facts he drew this conclusion; that minis« 
ters led the parliament into the war, and 
had broke the promises which induced 
parliament to adopt the measure; that the 
motion, as stated by him, involved a di: 
lemma which incontrovertibly proved the 
charge of misconduct and neglect, and of 
course, that those gentlemen who voted 
upon independent principles were neither 
bound by previous engagements, subse- 
quent measures, nor any obligation of ho- 
nour, to vote against their conscience and 
conviction. 

He then animadverted on the conduct of 
the noble lerd, whose arrogance, he said, 
was unpardonable. His unreserved con- 
tempt of the whole body of the people of 
England, withoutdoors, was noless indecent 
than ungenerous. Totreat hisbest benefac- 
tors in so haughty a stile as to lump them 
indiscriminately under the appellations of 
populace, and coffee-house readers (See 
p- 328.) was a language that did not be- 
come any member of that House, much 
jess a minister, who, to be able to serve his 
coustry should always endeavour to be 

lar, and secure the good opinion of 
the people in his favour; much less, a mi- 
nister who had led them by the arts of 
specious Gelusioys into those dirty ways, 
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which it would be very. difficult to wade 
through, without the utmost danger from 
sutrrounding perils. He presumed, the 
noble lord included every person who dif- 
fered with him under the contemptuous 
description of populace and coffee-house 
readers; but he begged leave to remind 
his lordship, that his former motion was 
supported by 174 independent members, 
while those who voted with him were ei- 
ther persons who, from their situations, 
were in a great measure obliged to sup<« 
port him, or were composed of those gen 
tlemen who erroneously imagined that 
they were bound in honour to get him 
through a dirty lane, into which his lord- 
ship—not they—had led the way. 
Sneaking of the present ministers in 
general, he said, that they were so lost to 
every sense of shame, that they exerted 
their influence in that House in a manner 
equally disgraceful to themselves, and to 
those who supported them. Their argu- 
ments in controversion of his late motions 
motions which were founded on indispu- 
table facts, and facts, which were admitted 
every where but within those walle—re- | 
minded him of what he had once read in 
a book written by a man_of acknowledged 
abilities, though his principles were not 
much admired. ‘The writer he alluded to 
was Mr. Hobbes, who in one of his pre 
faces speaking of the powerful operation of 
self-interest in all matters of controversy, 
said that there were men who for the sake 
of argument, when upon that argument 


depended their emolument, would stre- 


nuously contend that three angles of a 
triangle were not equal to two right an- 
gles, and that sooner than give up their 
interest they would give up their reason, 
and hold arguments directly repugnant to 
every principle of reason or common 
sense. He applied this quotation to the 
conduct of ministers and their adherents. 
He declared, that his motion warranted 
a great deal more of argument than he 
had used, but as he had taken up the time ~ 
of the House, perhaps too much of late, 
and as in the discussion of the several mo- 
tions he had the honour to offer within 
the course of the last four wecks, the sub- 
stance of his present motion, and of every 
thing which referred to it, had been in- 
troduced into debate, he would no longer 
trespass on the patience of gentlemen or 
mis-spend the time of the House. He 
therefore read his motion, «* That the 
not sending any reinforcement to lord . 
Howe before the month of June last, was 
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an instance of neglect and misconduct in 
his Majesty’s servants.’? His other mo- 
tion, which he also read, was ‘ That the 
not sending a fleet to the Mediterranean, 
was an instance of misconduct and neg- 
lect in the King’s servants, especially 
considering the early intelligence they 
had of the equipment of the Toulon fleet.” 

Lord Mulgrave confined himself to 
prove, that the navy in November, 1777, 
was equal to what had been stated by a 
noble lord in the other House (Sandwich) 
that we had at that time 35 ships actually 
ready for sea, and 7 more which would be 
ready, not in a ee he but in a few 
days ; and that in March we had 6 more, 
in al] 48. He read a list of the ships, some 
of which he said were afterwards under 
considerable repair. His lordship added, 
that 2 ships were sent to reinforce lord 
Howe before admiral Byron sailed. 

Lord North began with observing, that 
the hon. gentleman had said, he should 
deem his motion a strange one; the hon. 
gentleman certainly knew what epithet best 
applied to his motion, and he was Kee to say, 
that having heard it, he was of the hon. gen- 
. tleman’s opinion; it was a strange motion, 
but the mode of supporting it was still more 
strange ; the hon. gentleman resting it al- 
together on facts, which he declared, he 
not only did not believe, but which he 
knew to be false. He said he does not 
‘ believe our fleet was equal to the several 
services, and yet he desires the House to 
pass a vote of censure on the King’s 
servants, for neglecting to employ a force, 
which he asserts himself, was not in exist- 
ence. He did not believe that we had 
half the ships which appeared upon paper ; 
yet he now wanted to pass a censure for 
abandoning the home defence. These 
were ideas very different from those of an 
hon. admiral ep ynom he did now 
not see in his place. hat gentleman, a 
few nights since, gave it as his opinion, 
that it would not be prudent to detach in 
the then situation of aflairs; besides, if the 
hon. gentleman meant to carry both mo- 
tions, they substantially contradicted each 
other; for if admiral Byron had been sent 
to Gibraltar or America, both measures 
could not be necessary : if D’Estaing had 
been kept within the Mediceancar lord 
Howe would not have wanted a reinforce- 
ment; if, on the other hand, a reinforce- 
ment had been sent to America, there 
would have been no occasion for a squa- 
dron in the Mediterranean. 


His lordship attacked Mr. Fox upon his 
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personal allusions. He charged the hon. 
gentleman with falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation. He denied that he had ever 
pledged his honour, that he would never 
go further in his concessions than the 
terms of the conciliatory motion of 1775; 
and though he had, he contended that he, 
as well as every other person, was fairly at 
liberty to alter his opinion upon a change 
of circumstances. ‘The conduct of France 
had brought about that change; and he 
was fully justified in accommodating his 
conduct to the existing circumstances and 
exigencies of public affairs. His lordship 
observed, that the hon. gentleman came 
into the House totally unprepared; and 
if he had not fortunately caught an ex- 
pression of his, which had inadvertently 
fallen in the heat of debate, relative to the 

opulace and coffee-house readers, he must 

ave trusted the fate of his motion to 
chance. His speech called to his recol- 
lection those charts he had seen of desart 
and uninhabited countries, where the geo- 
grapher is obliged to fill up the void spaces 
with the representations of elephants and 
other wild beasts; and his now giving no- 
tice that he would, after the holidays, con- 
solidate all his motions into one, brought 
strongly, he said, to his memory, two lines 
of Mr. Pope: 


“¢ Destroy his fib or sophistry in vain, 
‘‘ The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 

His lordship said he did not mean to 
apply this couplet in the offensive sense of 
the words to the hon. gentleman ; by fib 
he meant mistaken or false facts ; in short, 
he cited the poet only to shew the hon. 
gentleman’s industry and ingenuity in fa- 
shioning the same thing into so many 
forms. In answer to the quotation from 
Hobbes, his lordship said, that there were 
persons who would, under such an influ- 
ence as that supposed, contend that a tri- 
angle might be so formed as to contain 
two right angles. 

Mr. Vyner said, he supported ministry, 
because he hoped they would pursue the 
war with vigour. That in the course of 
last summer he was particularly pleased 
with an expression which he had met with 
in anewspaper, wherein it was stated, that 
the French complained of the ravages 
which the English privateers made in their 
trade, and termed those enterprizing ves- 
sels, * les Joups de mer.’? The idea ex- 
actly met his wishes, as to the maritime 
character of Great Britain; and he hoped 
we should continue to deserve it from all the 
world, as well as France. He said, great 
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inconvenience must attend a change of 
ministry, at this crisis, when large ficets 
were going out, and important expeditions 
begun; for if new ministers came, new 
measures would be adopted, which he 
thought would be highly improper in our 
present circumstances, when all that was 
wanting to epsute success, was exertion, 

ir, and alacrity of execution. He saw 
aleaty: that the hon. gentleman who made 
the motion, was the minister on that side 
the House, and therefore he would tell 
him fairly upon what condition he should 
have his support, whenever he came into 
office. The condition was, that he would 
retract two thirds of all he had ever said 
since he had been in opposition, and dis- 
avew every one of his present political 
principles. 

Mr. Burke took the hon. gentleman at 
his word, and said he did not at all wonder 
at his warmly supporting the present mi- 
nistry, whose conduct so directly met his 
political opinions, for that it was the great 
characteristic of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, and his adherents, to eat their 
words, and to renounce their principles. 
-Having made the most of this turn, Mr. 
Burke went into an argument of refutation 
of all that had fallen from lords North and 
Mulgrave ; he particularly attacked the 
former noble lord’s quotation, and said, 


that it-rather applied to the conduct ‘of 


ministry, than to the conduct of his hon. 
friend who made the motion; that it seem- 


ed to be the favourite plan of administra- 


tion, to remove towns, in order to place 
elephants in their room; that they had 
burnt Norfolk, had burnt Old Falmouth, 
bad burnt Esopus, and meant to have burnt 
Charles-town, merely to make room for 
the stables in which the noble lord’s ele- 
aoe were to be placed. That the noble 
3 reply, in answer to his hon. fricnd’s 
quotation, respecting the equality of three 
angles of a triangle to two right angles, 
was a mere tu quoque, the most pititul 
reply that could be adverted to in contro- 
versy- : 
He then confirmed, by a variety of re- 
ferences to facts, that the noble lord had 
not only broke his word to that House in 
every single promise he gave, but likewise 
to the only dutiful province ia America, 
that of Nova Scotia, which closed in with 
the offer made in the conciliatory propo- 
aition of 1775. They had in their legisla- 
tive capacky accepted of the resolution; 


they had petitioned parliament. Partlia- | 


ment had taken their case into considera- 
( VOL. XX.] 
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tion, and proceeded so far as to come to 
resolutions for the purpose of bringing in 
& Bill. A Bill was actually ordered to be 
brought io; but was afterwards never 
heard of. Thus, whether parliament, or 
the people of Nova Scotia were concerned, 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, in the 
language of his hon. friend, had acted with 
perfidy and deceit. How, then, was it 
possible for America to trust to the assur- 
ances of such a man, or any promises or 
engagements made by an assembly, whose 
deliberations he was presumed to sway and 
direct? To the parliament of Great Britain 
he had pledged himself upon his honour 
never to grant broader concessions than 
those contained in his conciliatory propo- 
sition. To the council and representatives 
of the province of Nova Scotia he held out 
the same proposition, as the basis of all 
future political connection between the 
province and the parent state. On the 
whole, his lordship had forfeited his word 
with the British parliament. He had of- 
fered to the 13 United States what they 
refused+to accept of; and had refused to 
grant to the loyal province of Nova Scotia 
what he offered, and they were willing and 
immediately ready to accept of. , 
He laughed at the hon. gentleman’s 
mention of the exertion and vigour of mi- 
nistry, ridiculing lord North’s personal 
character of indolence, which, he said, was 
to be taken as the barometer of ministerial 
exertion and ministerial vigour. He.de- 
clared, that so far from aiming at the places 
of the present ministry, he knew not one 
gentleman on his side of the House who 
acted on so mean and mercenary a prin- 
ciple; that, in fact, administration had 
brought the country into so disgraceful 
and desperate a situation, that their places 
were not worth accepting, and were places 
of great danger. He concluded his speech 
with giving his hearty assent to the motion. 
Mr. Dundas began with saying, that if 9 
was fair for opposition to impute charges of 
criminality, and charges of deserving cen- | 
sure,to ministers, itwas equally fair for him 
to impute similar charges to opposition ; 
that opposition rested their charges mercly 
onunprovedassertion; that, onthecontrary, 
the defence of ministry was founded on 
well-ascertained facts; that our success, 
since the commencement of hostilities 
with France, was an ample justification of 
their conduct; that the trade of Vrance 
was almost ruined, by our repeated cap- | 
tures of their merchantmen; that the cap- 
ture of St. Lucia was an undeniable proat 


[4] 
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of the activity of ministry, and the secrecy 
of their operations ; that he was last year 
one of those who bad differed greatly from 
ministry in opinion, respecting the mea- 
sure of sending out commissioners to 
America; that he then thought it exceed- 
ingly wrong to make any further conces- 
sion; he was now, however, ready to ac- 
knowledge, that the ministry acted most 
wisely in that respect; the measure was 
highly necessary, and the event of it 
shewed, that it was highly expedient and 
useful. That single occurrence had re- 
conciled many jarring opinions, and united 
most men in one sentiment respecting 
America; the argument that they were 
fighting for freedom would no longer hold; 
it was now evident, that there was a set- 
tled disgust against this country in Ame- 
rica; that the Americans wished to sepa- 
rate from any connection with us, and 
would go any fehulia toeffect such a sepa. 
ration. When France made her treaty 
known by the rescript delivered to lord 
Weymouth by the marquis de Noailles, he 
was perfectly convinced France did not 
imagine we should commence hostilities 
against her, but had been induced to be- 
lieve that this country was tired of the 
American war, and would be glad of any 
prone for abandoning it, and acknow- 
edging the independency of those colonies 
who called themselves the United States. 
France had seen the difference, and he did 
not doubt she was heartily sick of her 
treaty; if she were not, a vigorous ¢con- 
tinuance of operations against her and 
against America, would make both the 
one and the other wish for a dissolution of 
their treaty. America at present owed 
more than she could pay. Her debt was 
euormous. ‘The present ministry were al- 
most sure of success, if they pursucd the 
American war with vigour, which he hoped 
was their design, and in that case he 
acrupled not to declare, that they deserved 
the support of every good subject. With 
regard to the present motion, it would be 
right, before any gentleman gave his vote 
either for or against it, to recollect the pre- 
cise dates of the various transactions to 
which it referred, a circumstance that had 
not been adverted to in the early part of 
the debate. He then pointed out the days 
Qf the month, and the months in which 
M. D'Estaing sailed; in which the orders 
were sent out to Philadelphia; in which 
lord Howe sailed from Sandy Hook in 
pursuit of M. D’Estaing, and in which 
admiral Byron was dispatched to follow 
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D’Estaing, inferring from the whole, that 
the present ministers had acted with a 
proper degree of caution, activity, and 
vigour. 

Lord Howe said, that notwithstanding 
the delicacy of his situation respecting the 
present question, and the embarrassment 
which he must necessarily feel in speaking 
to a matter which so nauely concerned him- 
self, he could not sit silent after what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, and the noble lord who had a seat at 
the Admiralty-board. The noble lord 
had said, that two ships had been sent out 
to him, previous to the sailing of admiral 
Byron to America. It was very true, two 
ships were sent out, but not as a reinforce- 
ment; on the contrary, the ships were 
sent out with express orders to him to 
send them back; the one of them brought 
the commissioners, and the orders respect- 
ing that ship were, if the commissioners 
found it necessary to stay but a short time 
in Amcrica, tliey were to come back in 
the ship that brought them; if they 
thought it proper for them to continue in 
the country, another ship was to be sent 
home immediately, of the same size and 
number of guns; and the same directions 
were given respecting the other ship; so 
that his fleet was not in the Jeast reinforced | 
by the two ships mentioned by the noble 
lord. When Philadelphia was evacuated, 
and he was sailing down the Delaware, he 
was met by a packet from England, which 
brought him advice of the destination of 
the fleet of D’Estaing, and fresh instruc- 
tions: the packet also told him, that she 
had within a fortnight been chaced for 
two days by the French fleet, so that they 
could not be far off Sandy Ilook; at that 
time he was preparing to comply with 
some orders he had lately received, to dis- 
patch all his fleet but three ships on an exe 
pedition to the West Indies. He was left 
entirely in doubt, between his old and his 
new instructions, the latter not correcting 
or contradicting the former; the circum- 
stances of affairs, however, induced him to 
consider the situation of the army, and to 
collect all the maritime force in those seas, 
to prepare both for his defence and for 
an attack on M. D’Estaing, in case such a 
matter appeared either from the situation 
of the French fleet, or from circumstances, 
advisable. He said, that had the French 
fleet got to Sandy-Hook, all the naval 
force that England could send out, could 
not have saved the army, who must have 
been starved, as the victuallers could nat 
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tm that case have reached the port of New | 
York, and the supplies would have been 
effectually cut off. He mentioned the ar- 
rival of one of admiral Byron’s fleet, which 
brought him information, that the fleet 
was destined to New York, although his 
last instructions gave him to understand 
that admiral Byron’s fleet were to rendez- 
vous at Halifax. His lordship complained 
greatly of the treatment which he had ex- 
perienced at the hands of the first lord of 
the Admiralty, and of the attacks on his 
character which had been made in the 
newspapers, and which he had no doubt 
were encouraged by those in power. He 
was aware that newspaper writers were ge- 
nerally held in contempt ; but he begged 
leave to observe, that an officer’s fame was 
easily sullied, and that it was a principle 
in mathematics, that the smallest individual 
atom of matter might affect the motion of 
a large and powerful body. He conceived, 
where officers, even if they had erred, had 
only erred in judgment respecting trifles, 
and had not been guilty of any fault essen- 
tially mischievous or detrimental to the 
general welfare of the state, it was the duty 
of ministers to support them, and bear 
them through against every attack. He 
concluded with asserting, that a reinforce- 
ment of five or seven ships, ought at any 
rate to have been sent him as soon as the 
equipment of the Toulon fleet was known ; 
that had it not been for the providential 
circumstance of D’Estaing’s squadron 
being injured by a storm, and the safe ar- 
rival of the oacket which brought him the 
news of the destination of the Toulon fleet, 
and enabled him to make some sort of 
reparation, both the fleet and army must 
ve fallen sacrifices; for these reasons 
his lordship said he should vote for the 
motion. 
Governor Johnstone said, that until he 
bad heard an hon.. admiral (Kep el) in 
his place, upon a former debate dec are, 
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would have been equally wrong and im- 
prudent; and that from the moment the 
frigates arrived, marking D’Estaing’s des- 
tination, every dispatch was used in send- 
ing admiral Byron, and therefore respect- 
ing that transaction he could not blame 
them.” : 

He then proceeded thus: I say, before 
I heard this opinion solemnly delivered by 
so able an officer, who was then at the 
head of the ficet, and who was probably 
consulted, I never entertained a doubt 
that administration were highly to blame 
in not previously sending a reinforcement 
of five ships of the line to lord Howe: 
undoubtedly, after so respectable an au- 
thority, gentlemen ought to weigh the 
circumstances well before they pronounce 
a censure upon the conduct of ministers, 
who were supported by so able an opinion 
in the arrangements they had made. But 
J, who do not form my decisions on the 
mere opinions of others, and am not apt 
to change my sentiments, unless I am con- 
vinced by sound argument, do still main- 
tain, that administration ought to have 
sent off five ships of the linc to North 
America, the moment they received the 
intelligence that rendered it probable — 
D’Estaing was bound there. That intel- 
ligence, added to many other circum- 
stances, shewed to a degree of demonstra- 
tion, that the Toulon squadron could be 
bound te no other place. Mr. Deane, the 
apeet for the Congress, was on board; 
Mr. Gerard, who had signed the treaty 
with the American deputies, was on board ; 
much merchandize was embarked; the 
fate of our own fleet and of our own army 
were at stake; the principal object of the 
war depended on preventing any bad ef- 
fects which this squadron might produce 
in North America without a timely rein- 
forcement, and therefore every thing called 
for the measure which I contend should 
have been adopted ; for although I am far 


* That after administration had received | from thinking the consequences would 


intelligence concerning the destination of 
the Toulon squadron, he, the admiral, was 
of opinion, that the ministers had done 
every thing in. their power to assist lord 
Howe ; that they had not force sufficient 
tosend a fleet to the Mediterranean ; that 
besides, it would have been too late to 
stop the Toulon squadron at the Streights 
mouth, after intelligence had been received 
of their sailing; and to have sent off a 
squadron for North America, before it was 
evident, from the course D’Estaing held, 
tbat he was bound to North America, 


have been so fatal as the noble lord who 
spoke last, and other gentlemen, have 
painted them in the course of the debate, 
or that we were totally destitute of the 
means of resistance, if the squadron then 
under the command of lord Howe had 
been collected, as administration had rea- 
son to suppose, yet in that case the deci- 
sion would have been doubtful, and with 
the chance against us, and upon any un- 
favourable event, the blow would have 
been so severe, that it is not probable we 
should have recovered from the effects 
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during the war; and therefore the risk was 
‘such, that no prudent men, having the 
conduct of national affairs, should have 
hazaricd the consequences, especiall 

when they had both the means of aa 
my it with certainty, and the chance of 
destroying the Toulon squadron. But, 
Sir, I will always be fair in my arguments ; 
1 impute this delay to the unjust tears that 
were then propagated, and are still pro- 
pagated, with a view to stop the vigorous 


exertions of goverament, of the dreadful ! 
consequences in case the Trench should | 


enter the Channel with a superior fleet. 
For my own part, I have no such dreadful 
apprehension from such a measure; I wish 
I saw them there with even four or five 
ships superior, I would give them this ad- 
vantage to have the chance of more bene- 
ficial consequences. I remember this si- 


tuation, so much dreaded, happened within | 


my own memory. When I went first to 
sea, in 1744, the French got as high as 
Dungeness; but the exertions at that 
time, as we should find them again ona 
similar occasion, soon fitted out old guard- 
ships, hulks, and every thing capable of 
bearing a battery, till we were able to face 
them in six or eight days. The enemy 
escaped by mismanagement; but in case 
they had come to an engagement then, or 
shall ever venture a battle hereafter in the 
Channel, let it be remembered, that nature 
has given us numerous ports in the Chan- 
nel tor the protection of the largest ships, 
while the French on the contrary, as if 
Providence intended we should be the 
mistress of the narrow seas, have not one 
port from Ushant to Graveline which a 
line of battle ship can enter. As westerly 
winds in general prevail, what then is to 
becoine of disabled ships in the event of a 
well-fought battle? ‘They must run to 
Norway or Denmark, the very place where 
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had a right to reckon upon them, as it 
could not be supposed that either the 
commissioners, who sailed in the Trident 
from England a week later than D’ Estaing 
sailed from Toulon, or the Ardent, who 
sailed with the convoy 4 little before them, 
could possibly have left the ports of North 
America betore the packet, which sailed 
the 5th of May, would announce the ap- 
proach of the French squadron, and there- 
fore they were ships to be considered as 
on the spot, to be used and depended 
upon as the event has proved. The Ad- 
miralty had further reasons to expect that 
the whole of lord Howe’s torce would have 
been collected, especially the twe-decked 
ships, hecaase they had sent his lordship 
very erly notice of the sailing of M. te 
Motte Piquet, and of the certamty of a 
war with France: in this case his force was 
far from being despicable. Why the twe- 
decked ships were not collected after two 
months notice, is a question on which I 
am persuaded his lordship will be sbte to 
give very good reasons; but here I ac- 
knowledge I am speaking from general in- 
formation, without having seen the parti 
cular orders transmitted to him, which his 
lordship states as being liable to two in- 
terprctations, and this brings me naturally 
to remark the improper mode of oar pre- 
sent proceeding, In proposing severe cet 
sures without bringing the whole of the 
evidence necessary to understand the 
transaction before us. I can vote upen 
the subject, because I am suffictently aé- 
quainted with the facts necessary to fotm 
my judgment, but I question # an hun- 
dred members in the House know the 
actual force lord Howe had ander his com- 
mand, or the confidence the Admiralt 

could have that this force would be cot- 
lected, besides many other circumstances 
that should be in proof to form @ judgment 


I should wish to see them safely lodged, ' 


on the prescnt question. 
entirely out of the way of injuring us. 


The next point the noble lord states, 

As I differ from the noble lord who! and the hon. gentleman who made the 
spoke last in almost every thing he has | motion has inforced the same argument, is, 
said, I will consider the heads of his dis- ; that in case M. d’Estaing had found out 
course separately, and give my reasons to | army at Philadelphia, and our ships in the 
the Tfouse for this disagreement. His; Delaware, that the army would have been 
lordship first alleges that no reinforcement | starved, and the shipping destroyed. This 
was sent to him, because, of the two line | opinion is general throughout the nation ; 
of battle ships mentioned by the noble | it has been favoured by the friends of ad- 
ford at the Admiralty, one was intended | ministration, to enforce the wisdom of ttreie 
to attend on the commissioners in ease | measure in abandoniog Philadelphia so 
.they thought proper to return immediately, | epportunely as they did. It has been 
and the other was destined tu bring his | aerced to by this side of the House, te 
lordship home; still the two ships, Trident | magniiy the risk which our fleet: end our 
and Ardent, were there: the Admiralty } army run by their bad managenrent. But 


te 
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en this subject, as I may probably do on 
many others, I differ from them both. I 
maintam, as } always have done, that the 
abandoning Philadelphia at the moment 
we did, was most fatal to our affairs in 
North-America; and that supposing ne 
sach ordets had been given, and M. 
@’ Estaing had arrived off the Delaware as 


he did, that nether the ships m that river, 


nor the army at Philadelphia, run any risk 
ftom that circumstance, for six or eight 
weeks at least, by which time we mest 
brave been relieved from any impressions 
of restramt, by the wavigatioy of that 
river being interrupted. First, I say, that 
the navigation of that river is so intricate, 
that supposing the buoys cut away, the 
best pilots of the country could not have 
traced out the channel to have ascended 
the river with such ships as those under 
M. BD’ Eataing, in eight or ten days. Next 
J axsert, that mone of tle 74 or 80 gun 
ships, without being hightened, could have 
passed the flats, as the ‘Trident went on 
ground twice at the top of high water, 
a#ot from missing the channel, but from the 
shallowness of the water, and this ship 
‘draws three feet less water than any of 
the French 74 gun ships. Thirdly, I 
assert, that supposing M. D’Estamg, with 
his whole force, had actually ascended the 
Delaware, above the flats, that all our 
ships, both men of war and transports, 


Could huve been moved in safety above 


the chevaux de frize; of the transports 
eould have been removed above the che- 
Vaux de frize, and the ships of war moored 
ina half moon below, with flanking bat- 
teries on each side the river, which was in 
paves of our army. We should also 

ave had the advantage of sending fire 
ships down the stream among the enemy. 
The river is not so broad as the Thames 
at Gravesend, and D’Estaing, after pass- 
ing through a hot fire in ascending, must 
have been rcpulyed in the same manner 
‘which experience has demonstrated we 
were capable of doing by the late attack 
at St. Lucia, where admiral Barrington, 
with a very inferior force indeed, has 
thewn what men, not willing to despair, 
can accomplish. For my own part, after 
tonsidering the subject on every point, 
again and again, I really think, so far from 


any danget by the direct application of 


the force of the enemy in the Delaware, 
that there was hardly any risk from any 
thing that could have been done by them, 
in that river, against the resistance of our 
ships and army; New-York would have 
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been the place in danger. But it is always 
to be remembered, if orders had rot been 
given for leaving Philadelphia, our great 
ships of war would not have been in the 
river Delaware, and therefore New York 
was equally capable of receiving the des 
fence, which they actually did present 
when ee came off that port. So 
that on every alternative the operations of 
his force would have been equally aber- 
tive. -But the noble lord says, the army 
would have been starved. To my know. 
ledge there was five weeks provision for 
the arrtry at Philadelphia, and still greater 
quantities in the river when we arrived 
there, though it had been determined to 
leave the place. Hf general Clinton had 
been to begin his campaign m Pennsyl. 
vania, undoubtedly he would have had a 
larger stock of provisions in store therv, 
and therefore it is not a just argument te 
confound the consequences of mixed plans, 
But as the case happened, five weeks pro~ 
visions could, without hardship, have been 
prolonged to ten. The fertile countries 
of the Jerseys and Pensylvania, and the 
lower countios on the Delaware, would 
have been open to us, and all of them 
abounding in provisions. On the first 
movement of our troops Washington mast 
have crossed the Susquehanna, and left all 
those plentiful regions to out forage; even 
as matters then stood, confining ourselves 
to Philadelphia, without an out-post, pro- 
visions came into the town in the greatest 
abundance. I have heard mach of the 
starving, and various distresses which the 
army underwent since I came to England ; 
but I was ah eye witness to no such scenes 
of misery; on the contrary, the most 

lentiful markets I ever behcld, were at 

hiladelphia and New York. The troops 
lived as well as could be wished, and rather 
in too great abundance for the hardy deeds 
of a soldier. Things were dear, but rot 
from any want in the articles, but the great 
plenty of money circulated by such a fleet 
and such an army, with their several at- 
tendants. It is therefore clear, that we 
did not escape the bad consequences that 
might be dreaded from the Toulon fleet, 
from the orders which were given for 
abandoning Philadelphia; on the contrary, 
the imminent danger, and greatest risk 
which we run, was from those very orders; 
for 1 admit, if D’etaing had catthed our 
ships at the critical moment, after our 
army had abandoned Philudelphis, and 
when we were coming with the men ef wat 
and transperts frem the Deleware, the 
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blow would have been most disastrous, nor 
can administration take any credit from 
those orders without leaving themselves 
devoid of excuse in the present question ; 
for surely if they had ordered Philadelphia 
to be abandoned with a view to the opera- 
tions of the Toulon fleet, or any force that 
might be sent by France, they are doubly 
criminal in not sending timely reinforce- 
ments of ships to defeat the views of the 
enemy which they had so clearly foreseen : 
neither can administration claim the merit 
of the success of the troops in the West 
Indies as the good effect of that order 
which the learned lord had ascribed to 
them, for in case those troops had sailed 
as was intended, half would have been in 
their graves at thismoment. They would 
have proceeded in the hurricane months 
at the most sickly season. As the case 
has happened, they went in the most fa- 
vourable season for performing those 
voyages, and for active operations in that 
climate. I was equally willing the troops 
should have been employed in the West 
Indies in the winter time as the learned 
lord, but I say they might equally have 
done what they have now performed, and 
have acted four months in North America 
against the revolted colonies at the most 
critical moment of our dispute, where re- 
treat upon concession was fatal to our 
cause. . 

I shall now proceed to examine the 
other positions laid down by the noble 
lord, and the subsequent conduct he held 
relative te those transactions, as far as they 
refer to the subject now before us. I 
know how justly high the character of the 
noble lord stands for naval reputation ; no 
man could esteem it in a higher degree 
than I did myself, before the transaction I 
am going to speak of. Perhaps my disap- 
pointment was the greater on that account 
and the estimate I made of the force of 
the enemy, was less from the opinion I had 
of the vice-admiral who commanded our 
fleet. I understand his conduct has re- 
ceived repeated applause from officers of 
high reputation in this House, while I was 
absent from sickness; but this shall not 
ahha me from speaking my own opinion 

reely on this, and every other subject. I 
have been told the two noble admirals have 
been pouring incense on each other's 
heads in very copious streams. I agree 
they stand in the most respectable light on 
‘account of their former services; and I 
also agree with my friend below me, that 
in case any minister has been guilty of 
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any improper conduct, that has driven 
such men from the service of the state at 
this critical moment, when the exertions 
of all good men are so much wanted, to 
repel the common enemy, that such a mi- 
nister should feel the indignation of this 
House, and of his country at large. But 
if it should appear on the other hand, that 
any set of military men, in their several 
pretensions, are become too high for the 
state, [ hope there is still left in the nation 
virtue and spirit sufficient to repel such 
claims, and ability enough to be found in 
the naval department to resist the power 
of our enemies, if they were dead. 

Administration has certainly great credit 
in dispatching the two packets from Fal- 
mouth, to give the noble lord notice of the 
sailing of the Toulon squadron, and the 
packet that did arrive in America having 
fallen in with that squadron; from every 
particular which the captain related, it was 
evident to me, beyond a doubt, that they 
were bound to sweep the coast of Ame- 
rica, from Virginia northward. 

The packet arrived the 29th of June, 
and certainly gave sufficient time for every 
preparation to be made for receiving the 
enemy, who did not arrive off New York 
till the 11th of July. Whether those pre- 
parations were made, or otherwise, is a 
question I shall not now enter into—I 
mean at present only to take notice of 
some assertions in a pamphlet* that has 
been circulated with great industry, as 
preparatory to mislead our judgments in 
the question of to-day. I shall make but 
very few quotations, so the House need 
not be alarmed, lest I should read the 
whole, as was done by another pamphlet 
in a former debate. 

This performance | can hardly attribute 
to the noble lord to whom it relates: it is 
too fulsome flattery for me to suppose he 
had any share in it, or that he can give it 
the least countenance now; nor should I 
have envied his lordship any of the praises 
bestowed by so idolatrous an author, if he 
had not taken notice of so insignificant a 
person as myself, and misrepresented my 
Opinions. His patron might have enjoyed 
the glory of making a bridge of boats to 
pass the army over the rill that separates 
Sandy Hook from the main, with the as- 
sistance of all the boats from 50 sail of 
pendants, 400 transports, and 200 flat 


ad Candid Narrative of the Transactions of 
the Fleet, under the command of Lord Howe 
in America. 
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boats, without my interference. I am 
willing the House should understand this 
marvellous work was equal to every thing 
in ancient story, and even superior to 
Casar's bridge over the Rhine ; but in that 
part which respects myself 1 cannot so 
easily submit. The author begins by 
making an apology for obtruding on the 
public ** The rough unpolished language 
of aseaman, little versed in the elegancies 
of composition, and unambitious of the 
praises of @ brilliant diction, or the smooth 
flow of well-rounded periods.” I shall 
read but one quotation more of this 
flowery turgid performance, in order to 
shew that this pamphlet could never be the 
production of any seaman. In p. 34 he 
says, “ Majesty itself was brought forward 
to favour the deceit, after having been first 
deceived, and every meretricious artifice 
of pomp and shew put in practice to cover 
our weakness, under the hands of our state 
quacks, The nation assumed the false and 
transient flush of a consumptive patient, 
while she languished interiorly, and her 
whole frame was menaced with speedy 
dissolution.” After hearing such bombast, 
I suppose the House are sufficiently able 
to judge whether any rough seaman was 
concerned in this narrative. 

The author, after stating the miserable, 
lamentable, affrightened situation in which 
we were placed at New York, proceeds in 
saying, p. 15, ** Yet a gentleman, who at 
that time obtruded himself into the society 
of those officers, who, in their company, 
was the loudest in bewailing our deplos- 
able situation, and the desperate card lord 
Howe was forced to play—whose invec- 
tives against the firstlord of the Admiralty, 
as evidently designing, by a delay of suc- 
cours, to destroy or disgrace the vice ad- 
miral, were the most pointed and virulent. 

us gentleman now hesitates not to as- 
cert, that lord Howe enjoyed a superiority 
over the French commander, and should 
be accountable to the public for not hav- 

ing availed himself of this superiority. I 

write not from the information of the 

shameless editor of the Morning Post. 

That he hath hazarded this assertion to 

men in power, I know from the most re- 

spectable authority. Yet this man was 
once a sea-officer! The lists of both fleets 
lie before the public; let them answer 
this no less upright commissioner, than 
experienced captain. Nor can governor 
Johnstone be offended if his assertions on 
this subject be esteemed, by the writer of 
Darrative, so rash and ignorant as to 
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deserve no other refutation than what 
must occur to the meanest capacity--to 
those who are the least conversant in navy 
matters. The same lists shall stand in o 
pusition, even to higher authority, to the 
authority of the great lord who so worthily 
presides over the navy department. For 
he too, from his place in parliament, when | 
called upon ater to quiet the fears of 
the people, blushed not to have recourse ' 
to misinformation and falsehood.”’ 

Now, Sir, I assert, before you and the 
whole world, that what is here imputed to 


me by the author of this pamphlet is not 


true. I never obtruded myself into the 
society of any set of men; the moment I 
heard the French fleet had appeared, I 
thought it my duty to go down to Sandy- 
Hook in the night to offer my poor ser- 
vices ; neither gid I ever bewail our de- 
plorable situation from the circumstance 
of the French squadron coming on the 
coast of America. I thought it a lucky 
circumstance. I expressed that senti- 
ment to all with whom I conversed. 
I am glad I did not know the immi- 
nent danger we were in until I came 
to this city, the centre of all true in- 
telligence, otherwise I might have passed 
more uneasy hours. I also deny, that 
ever I asserted that lord Howe had a su- 
periority over the French squadron when 
they appeared off the port of New-York. 
If the noble lord can remember any thing 
that passed between him and a person of 
so little consequence as myself, he must 
know, that so far from entertaining that 
sentiment, when the noble lord talked of 
going out of the harbour to give them 
battle, I said that I thought he was not of 
sufficient force to hazard an. engagement ; 
but I always thought, with a proper dis- 
position of his force, he was fully capable 
of defending the entrance of the harbour. 
What I said then, and what I assert now, 
is, that after the junction ef the Cornwall 
of 74 guns, the Reasonable of 64, the Re- 
nown of 50, and the Centurion of 50, all 
heavy metal ships, lord Howe was equal, 
if not superior, in force to the French 
squadron. I give it also as my opinion, 
with deference to better judgments, that 
when his lordship appeared off Rhode 
Island, though he did not take the whole 
of his force with him, that he was fully 
equal to M. D’Estaing, and I reckon in 
the following manner :—his fleet was the 
best manned that ever went to sea, Ccom- 
manded by brave, judicious officers; the 
French were ill-manned and sickly, and 
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damaged ' upon entering and returning 
through the fire of the batteries on Rhode 
Island. I shall read the list of the two 
squadrons, and the manner I class them: 


a match for the 
Guns, Pounders. Gnas. ! 
Cornwall... 74 18&22 Ceasar 74 
which was beat by the Isis of 50 guns. 


Lesteem the 


Erberiment 50 12 124 Languedoc 84 
“Roebuck. 44 9 1sy Tonnente 80 
Kenonsble 6 18 241 Gueniae 7 
Sounerset ... 70 : oe Hector 74 
Bemach = St 18 2 Prater 7 
Baim GH 2H ae 
Plat cis 32 12 y Mateilles 74 
¢ 
Prion 50 12 4 vata 
Vigilant 20 2 : Provence 64: 
Sie oe 20 9  ¢ Fantasque 64 
Renown ... 50 12 24 Sagittaire 50 


[9 and 1S pounders. | 


Bat it may be said, although lord Howe 
had a superiority, by the addition of his 
heavy frigates ; yet it was impossible they 
could be brought tu act in the disposition 
ia which I have placed them. This I ad- 
mit, but at the same time I contend, that 
lord Howe had a complete line of heavy 
ships capable of lying along-side the 
French ships, and in halt an hour's action, 
every one knows the line of battle must 
be broken, when all the frigates could 
geome tg have acted to the utmost of their 
force. If this is not admitted, it would be 
ee tor lord Howe, or any other 
officer, to have availed himself of the ad- 
vantage of any number of larger ships; 
for supposing his frigates had all been fitty- 
gun ships, still no greater number than 
the ships opposed to the enemy’s line can 
act at the beginning, until they are broken 
and scattered, which must alwavs happen, 
as I said betore, in half an hour, in every 
sea engagement. The generality of man- 
kind are confounded in their opinions by 
the weight of metal, and the number of 
guns stated, without knowing the real cir- 
cumstances attending those apparent dis- 
proportions. I reckon an English Gt gun 
ship a match for any 74 gun ship out of 
France. The diilerence between the actual 
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force of two such ships is not so much as 
people imagme. They generally count 
the difference of ten guns, but in fact the 
difference upon the real efficient batteries 
is only two guns, the rest arises from the 
guns on the quarter-deck and forecastle, 
which are-light, and not of such conse- 
quence, and are often in the way of work- 
ing tue ship. Respecting the weight of 
metal, I think the English G4 bas a great 

advantage over the French 74. Experi- 

ence has convinced me, that the Frenck 

36 pounder (equal to our 42 pounder) is 

a gun that cannot be managed suthcicntly 

quick. Whatever gua is above the size of 
being loaded by one man to aspunge, and 

breeched about by one man.to a handspike, 

I esteem too large for action. 1 believe 

the 18 and 24 pounders, which all our 64 
gun ships carried, to be the fittest guns for 
use in a close engagement; the quickness 
of their fire, and the certainty of pointing 
them well and easily, does more than com- 
pensate for the difference of damage when 

they hit. I do not say this will be the 

case in an engagement like Mr. Keppel’s, 
on contrary tacks, where the ships came 
up scattered, and the enemy have time to 

load again before they meet. Here the 
heavy grape-shot does great mischief to 
the sails and rigving. I speak of a close 
engagement on the same tack, in the usual 
I think also, that one of our new 
fifty-gun ships, with 12 and 2+ pounders, 

is nearly a match for a French 64. What 
happened in this very transaction will 
vindicate my opinion. ‘The Isis, one of 
the worst of the fiftv-gun ships of lord 
Howe’s squadron, fell in with the Cesar, 
the finest 74 of D‘Estaing’s flcet, and a flag 
ship too, and in a fair engagement the Isis 
beat the Casar. Much praise is undoubt- 
edly due to the captain, officers and sea- 
men of the Isis, for this extraordinary gal- 
lant action, but it shews at the same time 
that my opinions are not extravagant. 
The Jupiter, one of our 50 gun ships, very 
Ul manned, has lately had an engagement 
with the ‘l'rident of G64 guns, and the issue 
has been favourable, te my opinion. ‘Fhe 
battle was drawn without any claim to a 
superiority by the French ship. I could 
give many proofs in the history of navel 
engagements, that my opinion is justified 
by experience, nor do I know any instance 
where it can be contradicted upon any 
trial that has been made. But the House 
will observe, by the lst of the squadrons 
which I have read, that no such dispropor- 
tion cffrorce existed, because any difference 
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that may appear in the ships of the line, 
was fully compensated by the assistance 
they would derive from the frigates, three 
of which were of two decks, and one (the 
Vigilant) an old India ship, of twenty 24 
pounders. All the others, excepting the 
Sphynx, were heavy mctal frigates, of 36 
and 32 guns, carrying twelve pounders on 
their main battery. These, Sir, are the 
opinions which I am ready to avow, but 
which I should not have offered’ to the 
House, ifthe pamphlet I have read had not 
quoted them untruly. I acknowledge J 
have frequently repeated these sentiments 
to all my acquaintance, both here and at 
New York, but I have never pressed them 
upon any of the members of administra- 
tion, with whom I[ have had very little con- 
versation on the subject, and whenever I 
have mentioned them to others, I have al- 
ways spoken my sentiments as I do now, 
with due deference for the character of the 
noble lord, and a proper diffidence in my 
own judyment: at the same time | have a 
certain Conviction in my own mind of the 
truth of what I advance. I am still at a 
loss to know whether the noble lord him- 
self really thought his squadron was infe- 
rior in force to that of M. D’Estaing. I 
have never heard this asserted by any 
officer who served in the fleet. I have al- 
ways heard it alledged, that his lordship 
was manceuvring for the wind, and meant 
to give D<‘Kstaing battle, but was pre- 
vented by the storm. If so, I conclude, 
he ex d to defeat his opponent, which 
would have proved his superiority; and I 
emcerely believe this would have been the 
case hadthe two squadrons engaged. As 
to all the dreadful consequences of famine, 
or surrender of the army, which the noble 
lord has enumerated, supposing M. D<Es- 
taing had got possession of Sandy-Hook, 
{ cannot subscribe to them in the extent 
he has stated. Ihave been informed, that 
by driving Long Island there would have 
been found six months subsistence for the 
troops, besides the various means of ob- 
taining supplies through the sound, while 
the blockade of the port could not have 
continued without relief, above six or eight 
weeks at most. 

As to the manner in which this motion 
hes been supported by my hon. friend who 
moved it, although i shall vote with him 
on the question being put, yet I cannot 
agree in the reasons he has given to in- 
duce others to join with us. 1 vote for the 
reasons I have given mysclf, and not for 


. 


any he has uttered; indeed I cannot help 
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remarking, that my hon. friend, who is 
the closest reasoner I ever knew, and the 
most accurate relater of any fact in the 
course of his argument, has, in my appre- 
hension, failed in both these particulars 
this day. He admits that his premises 
are false, and yet he says, that those who 
voted on the former question, and the 
members of administration in particular, 
who alledged we had 42 ships of the line 
ready last spring, are bound to vote with 
him now, or, in other words, all that voted 
the one way before, are bound to vote the 
other way now. This is a curious method 
of obtaining a majority, and notwithstand- 
ing the explanation of this figure of rhe- 
toric by his eloquent friend, that we are 
catched in the two horns of a dilemma, I 
acknowledge my stupidity in not compre- 
hending the force of this manner of rea- 
soning, or the propriety of a motion com- 
ing from a man who admits the principal 
fact, on which he founds his conclusion, 
to be false. My argument is different ; 
for I maintain, whether we had 42 ships 
ofthe line ready, or a lesser number, the 
safety of our army, and the security of our 
affairs in North America, demanded we 
should have run the risk of sending off a 
small detachment to lord Howe. 

The matter of fact which my hon. friend 
has misquoted, respects the proposals for 
the basis of treating, in the first letter from 
the commissioners to the Congress. After 
stating that the commissioners had re- 
nounced all, which by the bye, ts the best 
reason I have heard for his favourite doc- 
trine of yielding independence; he al- 
ledges we had specifically offered a free 
trade with all the world. Now the words 
of the commissioners’ letter upon that 
article is, “ to extend every free- 
dom to trade, that our respective inte- 
rests can require ;”’ by whic it is plain, 
the subject was open toa full discussion 
of the Congress. It is true, in a subse- 

uent declaration which I did not sign, 
tne other commissioners say “ they were 
authorised and desirous to extend every 
freedom to trade.” But this enumeration 
has a clear reference to the specific words 
in the first letter; and I can declare for 
one, it never was my intention to admit of 
foreign ships trading to the ports of North 
America; but I meant, as far as our 
powers extended, to remove every unne- 
cessary clog on the commerce of the 
Americans, many of which restraints I be- 
lieve to exist without any benetit to this 
nation. 
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Before I sit down, there is one word in | to prevent those who were well on board 
the motion, which I shall move to amend; | the fleet from being encumbered, in case 
it is the epithet ‘ gross.’”” I think the ; of an action, which was what they ex- 
motion will run ina more dignified parlia- | pected every day. Indeed as he went 
mentary stile without it, and I hate gross | out expressly to fight D’Estaing, and as 
epithets in public proceedings. With re- | the fleets were on the point of engaging, 
spect to the other motion that is to follow, | when M. D’Estaing suddenly altered his 
I cannot conceive upon what principle of | course, and bearing away to the southward, 
consistency it can be moved by the same | was soon, from the state of the weather, 
gas who proposes the present motion. | out of sight, the hon. gentleman had no 

cannot be of opinion, that the ministers | right to say, that every thing was not 
were to blame, for not sending a fleet to | done that the nature of affairs would 
Gibraltar, and a reinforcement to North | admit, to bring the Toulon squadron to 
America at the same time. They ought | action. 
to have done the one or the other, Iadmit, | He understood, indeed, that the gentle. 
but not both; and whoever moves a cen- | man had quitted the profession for some 
sure on their conduct, should chuse which | time; but that a man who had ever been 
of the two he prefers, as the measure they | in it, should have so totally lost all ideas 
ought to have adopted. 1 shall therefore | of it, as to talk of piecing out a line of 
hope, my honourable friend will not offer | battle with frigates, against a great heavy 
his last motion to the House, or in case he | line of the enemy of much superior ships! 
does, that it may be rejected. He did not know what term to give to such 

Lord Howe rose to reply ; he said, from | argument. The gentleman had talked of 
what the hon. gentleman had thrown out | 50 and 60 gun ships being equal to 74’s; 
relative to the pamphlet, it was pretty | and that a small ship supported by a fri- 
evident he either thought that he had been ! gate could beat a large ship. Possibly, his 
concerned in writing it, or that it was | lordship said, in a single engagement: and 
written with his cognizance: he assured | possibly also, a smaller ship might singly 
the hon. gentleman, that neither was the |engage a much larger one with success, 
case; he had not seen nor had he heard | by the superior gallantry of commanders 
of the pamphlet, till it was received by him | and men—But to transter this reasoning, 
at his country house; he did, however, | uncertain in the case even of single ships, 
guess at the author, for whom he would | to a general engagement in a great line of 
say thus much; that his assertion relative | battle! No man could argue so who 
to the hon. gentleman, was so far near the | knew what a line of battle was; for that 
truth, that when he was in America, he |in such a case, the frigates probably could 
had been told that the hon. gentleman had | not act at all; and the smaller vessels cer- 
there said, he thought him superior in force | tainly with increased disadvantage, against | 
to M. D’Estaing. The hon. gentleman ! the combined and greatly multiplied force 
had now declared to the House, that his | of the superior line. 
fleet was excellently manned. He begged | His lordship took notice of the insinuae 
leave to assert the contrary; his fleet was | tion, of growing too great for the state. 
very far from being well manned ; it was | His lordship assured the House, that no 
true, when the alarm of the Toulon squad- man felt more ardour ta serve his country 
ron being near the Hook was first given, | than he did; but he begged, that as men 
sll sorts of persons, many who had been | of consideration and honour, they would 
to sea; and many who had never been on | weigh the circumstances of the case he 
ship-board, came down with the greatest | should suppose tothem. If an officer who 
alacrity, and offered their service on board | accepts a command, in America suppose, 
the fleet; he should be ungrateful in the | is thwarted, disappointed and deceived in 
highest degree, if he did not give them in- | that command by the minister for the Ame- 
finite credit for their spirited conduct on | rican department; if an officer who is ap- 
the occasion; but he should be unworthy |; pointed to a naval command, meets with 
to hold a naval command, if he deemed | nothing but neglects and injuries from the 
ships so filled, ships well manned. The | Admiralty ; if the first lord of that depart- 
consequence proved it ; for each time he : ment sets all his power against all the cre- 
fe to sea, and sailed after D’Estaing, | dit and character of that officer. I can 

is sick increased amazingly, and he was prove what I suppose, and will go into the 
obliged to land them, once upwards of 360 : proof whenever the House pleases. 
et a time, in order for their recovery, and | The hon. gentleman bad asserted that 
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New York was able to defend itself; that ; man who felt for the injured honour of his 
the fleet might have been hauled up the | country, to step forward and offer his ser- 
tiver, and the banks lined with men to an- | vice; he for one was ready to exert his 
noy the enemy, and at least keep them off | utmost abilities in any capacity that go- 
till admiral Byron came to the assistunce | vernment might think proper to employ. 
of the whole; New York, the mere port | him. If his country called for his services, 
of New York, was totally out of the ques- | so far from attempting to prescribe the 
tion ; it was not worth amoment’s conside- | condition on which he would serve, he 
tation: the army was the object to be | would accept even the command of’ a> 

taken care of, and if the fleet had been so | bumboat. 
hauled up the river, what was to become Lord G. Germain avowed having him- 
of all the victualling transports from Great | self altered the destination of Byron’s 
Britain and elsewhere, of the packets, and | squadron from Halifax to New York, and 
a variety of other vessels daily to be ex- | sent the dispatches by packets, instead of 
pected, and materially necessary to be bY transports under convoy, both which 
provided for? alterations he accounted for on the grounds 
. His lordship concluded,—I feel myself | of necessity and sound policy. His lord- 
professionally called upon; but I should | ship said that ministry had been deceived 
not mention my rank in the service, nor | by M. la Mothe Piquet, and that M. Ge- 
allude to any little experience 1 may pos- | rard’s going on board a ship of the Toulon 
sess in it, if could not support my opinion | squadron might be a mere feint, and ought 
_ by argument, and appeal for its undeniable | not by any men in office to be admitted as 
certainty to every scaman who knows; an undeniable proof that the fleet were 
what service is. I can therefore assure | destined for America. His lordship spoke 
the gentleman, that admiral Howe will not | to the conduct of the commissioners, and 
apply tocaptain Johnstone to instruct him | denied that they had given up every thing. 
in the elements of his profession. He acknowledged, that the situation of 
Governor Johnstone in reply, declared, | public aftuirs was such as to render it ne- 
cessary to make concessions to America ; 


although he was no more than captain 
Johnstone, that he would not give up his | but since the Congress had rejected those 
terms, and committed their cause to the 


experience to admiral Howe, or any other 
admiral whatever; he has seen as much | events of war, he did not think that this 
service as the noble lord, and had been in ; country was by any means bound to abide 
more battles. What he had offered rela- | by those terms, should successes on our 
tive to the affair between the English and | part entitle us to insist upon better. 
French fleets, on the arrival of the latter Col. Barré charged the noble lord in the 
off Sandy Hook, he submitted to the | blue ribbon, and his coadjutors, with aim- 
House as his opinion ; an opinion not theo- | ing, like assassins, at the Jife of admiral Kep- 
retically formed, but founded on profes- | pel. He drew a parallel between governor 
sional knowledge. Nothing that had fallen Johnstone’s having ventured to hold a 
from the noble lord had afforded him the , professional opinion, in opposition to the 
Jeast reason for altering his sentiments ; | judgment of lurd Howe, and admiral Pal- 
and he so fur differed from the noble lord, | liser’s calling in question the conduct of 
that instead of refusing to serve in this | his commanding officer, admiral Keppel. 
moment of public exigency, he would take General Cunway thought the noble 
any command that should be offered him. | lord’s assertion, that this country was not 
Many gentlemen well knew that at the bound to abide by her terms of last year, 
commencement of the American war, he | was a most alarming declaration. Such 
would not have accepted of any employ | an assertion might do infinite mischief, 
against that country, because he thought | and he hoped the noble lord would say 
the war unjust in its end, and oppressive ' something in palliation, and not suffer an 
in its principle and mode of carrying on;! assertion, which tended to insinuate that 
the case was now materially altered: this | this country never meant to keep her faith, 
country had done every thing which bee to yo out of the Hose, much more to 
came her, to convince America of her| reach America, where it would spread 
readiness to act with lenity, moderation, | great alarm, and aggravate the animosi- 
and justice. France had perfidiously | ties that at present subsisted between the 
broken her treaties, and seduced America| two countries. After discussing both sides 
into an offensive league against Great Bri- | of the case, the general said he ene he 
tain; in such a crisis, it behoved every | could not with any regard to truth aod 
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‘yeason, avoid giving his vote for the 
motion. i 

Sir John Wrottesley declared he was not 
a little amazed at what the hon. governor 
had said, relative to the great plenty which 
he saw at Philadelphia when he was there. 
He had himself shared in the distresses of 
the army, and so far from enjoying the lux- 
uries of the table, which the hon. gentleman 
had described to abound in America, he 
had often experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty to obtain even the necessaries of life. 
He likewise had never heard of the quan- 
tity of bread, or the six months provisions 
on Rhode Island, which the hon. gentle- 
man had talked of. 

Mr. For laughed at governor John- 
stone’s idea of matching a small ship and 
a frigate against a French 80, and ridi- 
culed the doctrine that small ships were 
more powerful than large ships of the line, 
end which carried a heavier weight of 
metal; observing that if the fact was as 
the hon. gentleman stated it, that a 50 gun 
ship of ours, was equal to a French 64, by 
@ parity of reasoning, our frigates were the 
most serviceable ships in point of tonnage 
and size of guns, of any in the navy; and 
that lords Torrington, Anson, Hawke, and 
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said, it was a new instance of breach of 
faith in ministers, and a confirmation of 
the opinion pretty generally entertained, 
that their conduct respecting America, 
ws one continued series of falsehood, 
treachery and deceit. He asserted, that 
this nation was rendered despicable in the 
eyes of all Europe, by the unsteadiness 
and womanish weakness of administration; 
the great dejection, and the consequent 
humility which they felt and confessed on 
every trifling piece of bad news which ar- 
rived, and the ridiculous extravagance of 
joy and loftiness of se dant which they 
exhibited and assumed whenever they 
heard of the success of our arms, let that 
success be of the most insignificant nature. 
He contended, that the noble lord’s de- 
claration not only disgraced government, 
but might be the cause of the unnecessary 
continuance of the war with America, and 
might render an union between the two 
countries impracticable at present, if not 
ultimately impossible. Before he con- 
cluded, he repeated his assertion, and in 
particular instanced the destructive conse- 
quences of such a declaration, to all those, . 
who, relying on the good faith of Great 
Britain, had come in under the influence 


other seamen who had presided at the | of the terms offered to America by the 


board of Admiralty, had most egregiously 
erred, and grossly mis-spent the public 
monvy in building 74 and 80 gun ships, 
and first rate men of war. 

The House divided on the first motion : 
Yeas 135; Noes 209. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Extraordinaries.} March 20 On the 
motion for bringing up the Report of the 
Army Extraordinaries, . 

-.Mr. Fox opposed it, and reprobated in 
very severe terms the indecent manner in 
which so large a sum as 2,026,000/. had 
been voted last night, for the extraordina- 
ries of the army; he said enormous as the 
_ sum was, it was voted in the lump, hastily, 
of a sudden, and at a late hour of the 
night; he declared that the House would 
mcur a degree of guilt in acceding to the 


vote; and bevged them to notice, that he ' 


took the earlicst opportunity of protesting 
against it, and desiring that he might not 
be involved in the criminality. He had 
many reasons for not agreeing to the vote, 
but none weighed more with him than the 
recent alarming declaration of a noble 
Jord (G. Germuin,) that this country was 


commissioners, and who had a right to a. 
due performance of each separate propo- 
sition. If there had been but a single in- 
dividual who came in, in consequence of 
the proclamation, he asserted that the faith 
of this country was pledged to that indi- 
vidual, and that individual was basely be- 
trayed if ministers asscrted that they were 
not bound by what the commissioners had 
published, because the Congress of Ame- 
rica did not chuse to close with their pro- 
positions. 

Lord G. Germain rose in defence of his 
former assertion, which he said he would 
maintain upon the grounds of justice, rea- 
son, and common sense. If one party 
offered terms to another, and that party 
rejected the terms offered, it was absurd 
in the extreme to assert that the party 
proposing the terms were bound to abide 
for ever by their propositions. If that 


_were the case, America might pursue the 


war to the last extremity, under the idea, 
that when they could carry it on no longer, 


they had it still in their power to accept 
.the terms of 1778. 
commissioners had neither pledged them- 


In proof that the 


selves, nor committed Great Britain, his 


not bound by the terms held out to Ame- , lordship read a part of the declaration of 


vica last year by the commissioners. He 


the commissioners previous to their quit~ 
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ting America, which expressly gave notice 
tothe Americans, that America, having 
rejected their propositions, must not ex- 

ct the same liberal terms from Great 
Pritain in future. This, his lordship as- 
serted, was a clear answer to what had 
been said respecting the act of the com- 
missioners; at the same time he begged 
to have it understood, that it was not by 
accident that he let drop his declaration 
on Monday last; he sought the occasion 
to say it in a full House, and he was glad 
ofthe opportunity. He never was more 
clear in any one point, than that this coun- 
try was not bound to abide by her terms 
of last year; but God forbid he should be 
understood to hint that this country was 
not, as yet, disposed to treat with America 
onthose terms! 

Governor Juhnstone said, that the noble 
lord always treated America as a foreign 
enemy, and not as revolted subjects whom 
we wished to reclaim. He argued the 
necessity of coming to some distinct pro- 
position as to the intention of Great Bri- 
tain respecting America, and threatened 
tomove some proposition of that kind if 
nobody else an i 

Mr. Burke entered into a review of the 
whole argument, and after stating the 
grounds of it, contended that this country 
was bound to abide by the terms offered 
last year; he said, the commissioners were 
understood to have spoken the language 
of Great Britain, and not their own private 
sentinents; that, consequently, they had 
either been warranted in their public pro- 
fessions, and’ therecore ought to be sup- 

ted, or they ought to be punished for 
ving exceeded their powers. 

Mr. Eden said, that le was much sur- 
poe when tlie question before the 

ouse related to the extraordinaries of 
the army, to feel himself called upon to 
discuss a question respecting the negocia- 
tion of the King’s commissioners. He 
could wish the House would more effec- 
tually concur with their Speaker in check- 
ing this desultory mode of bringing for- 
ward every possible subject on every pos- 
sible occasion. It was his settled opinion, 
with respect to American questions in 
Siders that in our-present situation, the 

ussion of them could not be productive 
of any one good, but might eventually be 
cause of much mischief. That mem- 
who were so forward on these occa- 


sions, did not know their own weight, or 


the weight of parliament, but were too apt 
to estupate it by the pnfortunate effects 


on the Army Extraordinaries. 
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which some ‘of its proceedings had pro- 
duced in the salocies That the ise 
in which our debates were canvassed, mis- 
represented, and misunderstood in Ame- 
rica, could only be conceived by those 
who had seen it. That as to the particus 
lar matter now brought so abruptly before 
the House, as it had been stated by very 
respectable members, with strong expres~ 
sions of apprehension, it certainly was 
material to give satisfaction upon it. The 
expression dropped by the noble Secretary 
of State on a former occasion, if taken as 
an abstract political truth, was certainly | 
accurate; for nothing could be more in- 
disputable than that Great Britain was not 
bound at all times and in all circum- 
stances, to give the same terms of accom- 
modation. He instanced, that one of the 
terms, or more properly apesrne grounds 
of negociation held out by the commis. 
sioners, had been an arrangement respect- 
ing the American debt. That upon a 
supposition of Great Britain, by the recent 
acts respecting the charters and taxation, 
having admitted herself in some degree to 
have given the first provocation, the com- 
missioners might have thought it reason- 
able, by meaus of the quit-rents, or other- 
wise, to form some plan for arranging the 
debt incurred in consequence of that pro- 
vocation. But the causes of the provoca- 
tion having been generously, explicitly, 
and eternally renounced, if a reparation 
so ample were disregarded, it was neither 
just nor reasonable, nor indeed prac- 
ticable, to undertake the arrangement of a 
debt which the rebel leaders might blindly 
and obstinately increase to ten times its 
present magnitude. That this abstract 
proposition had been explicitly stated by 
the commissioners in their manifesto, and 
had merely been repeated by the Secretary 
of State in his place in parliament. That 
he was sorry, however, that it had been so 
repeated, and had expressed his concern 
to some friends who were sitting near him 
at the time; because, coming from so 
high an authority, and being so timed and 
circumstanced, it certainly was liable to 
misinterpretations. He could say as an 
American commissioner, and without hesi- 
tation, that though he could avow the 
strict justice of the position, he totally 
disavowed the expediency of atta Be 
it; and so long as he should have the ho- 
nour of being employed in the commission, 
could venture to assure parliament, that 
he should act bond fide and sacredly, in 


respect to any particular colony or colo- 
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nies desiring once more to enjoy the 
blessings of peace, in a manner that he 
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Admiral /igot entered into a detail of 
the various circumstances attending his 


was convinced would give present satis- | brother's (the late lord Pigot) having 


faction and permanent security to such 
or colonies, and would also, he 


been appointed, in April 1775, by the 


East India company, governor of Madras 


oy 
hoped, merit the approbation of this coun- | and Fort St. George, and commander in 


try. 

“Cone Conway said, that he had taken 
notice of the noble lord’s declaration on 
the night it was made, as a matter that 
required immediate discussion. He was 
therefore very glad to sce it now brought 
on, for the sake of the Americans, and of 
this country. 

Lord North assured the House, that | 
the declaration made by the noble lord ' 
did not originate with him, it had been | 

: 


made in reply to an asscrtiun on the other | 
side, that Cont Britain) was for ever 
bound tu the terms offered by the commis- 
sioners. And he then gave it as his own | 
Opinion, that Great Britain was not ee 
mally bound to grant all the concessions 
made by the commissioners, as they had | 
rejected them; but there was one which ' 
had been granted by an express act of 
ariament, which, though not absolutely | 
irrevocable, was, in fact, absolutely bind- | 


chief of the company’s forces in that pre- 
sidency; his voyage to India, his arrival 
at Madras in Dec. 1775; his setting off 
for Tanjore on the 30th of March 1776, 
in order to restore the Rajah to the throne 
of his ancestors, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of the court of directors and general 
court of proprictors ; his return to Madras 
from Tanjore on the 5th of May; the 
proceedings and resolutions of the coun- 
cil of Madras, relative to his conduct 
while in Tanjore; the mode of their ar- 
resting him in August, 1776, and convey- 
ing him under the custody of colonels 
Stuart and Edington to St. Thomas's 
Mount; the order of the new and self- 
erected council to col. Stuart, to acquaint 
lord Pigot, that in case of any attempt to 
rescue lim, his life must answer it; the 
attempt of lieut. col. Edington, on the 
27th of the same month, to remove his 
lordship to Chingleput; his declaration, 


ing, which was the renunciation of the | that he would not be carried to any other 
right of taxation for ever. In all other | place alive; their sutfering him to remain 
respects he declared it would be proper to | at the Mount, where he was guarded by 
grant them all that was promised by the | 400 artillery; his passive manner of bear- 


commissioners; and even if our arms 
should prevail against them, he would still 


that any legal absolute obligation, under 
any possible conduct or behaviour, how- 
ever bad on their part, that Great Bri- 
tain was ticd down to abide by these terms 
to eternity. His lordship owned that he 
thought the present appearances of suc- 
cess were the consequenc.s of the pro- 
mises made by Great Britain; and so far 
as regarded individuals and provinces, who 
should return to the allegiance of this 
country, they certainly had aright to all 
the concessions offered. He hoped this, 
being understood, would prevent all mis- 
understanding in America, and that the 
friends and correspondents of America 
would represent it in a proper hight. 
The House divided on the motion for 
paneing up the report: Ayes 142: Noes 
8 


Proceedings of the Commons on East 
India Affairs.| April 16. On the order 
of the day for going into a committee on 
the Affairs of the East Indies, lord Mid- 
dleton took the chair. 


{ 
think it right; but he would not infer from 


ing his sufferings; his earnest reconmen- 
dation to all his friends not to stir on the 
occasion; and his continuing a@ prisoner 
till the 11th of May, 1777, when he died 
at the Mount. ‘The admiral enlarged on 
each particular as he stated it, and spoke 
with a warmth of attection for the charac- 
ter of his deceased brother, which did him 
the highest credit. He painted the con- 
duct of the new council, as most violent, 
unjust, and unprecedented; declared, 
that there never had existed a more wor- 
thy man than the late lord Pigot; that m 
his situation he was remarkable for his 
uprightoess, and his immovable integrity ; 
that he was offered ten lacks of pagodas 
to withhold the reinstatement of the Rajah 
of ‘Tanjore, only for a short time; that 
refusing, an additional offer was made of 
five lacks more, worth in the whole, 
600,000/.; that while in India, he had no 
object in view but the interest of the East 
India Company, and a punctual compli- 
ance with their instructions ; that in re- 
turn for such laudable conduct, his per- 
sonal freedom was suddenly and disgrace- 
fully invaded; he was deprived of his lie 
berty, and at length of his life, no man 
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knew how. Asa proof that he was above 
the influence of that species of corrupfion, 
which saps the whole foundatior of the 
Company’s trade and goveroment at Ma- 
dras, he declared his brother died so poor, 
that his son-in-law, Mr. Monckton, was 
under the necessity of selling all his 
houses and effects in India, in order to pay 
his debts there. After having dwelt on 
the several points of his brother's conduct 
and treatment, he said he had several re- 
solutions to propose to the consideration 
of the Committee, but he wished first to 
know, if any further proof was required 
by the Committee, of the various facts he 
had stated, besides the papers then on the 
table, as he was ready to substantiate 
every particular by evidence at the bar. 

Mr. Stratton said, he did not imagine 
the hon. admiral had intentionally mis- 
stated any part of what had passed in In- 
dia relative to his brother, but he thought 
it incumbent on him to set him right where 
he had erred. He had declared, the 
council of Madras approved of his con- 
duct while in Tanjore; he begged to say, 
that the council was very far from entirely 
approving his conduct there; he read the 
minute, from whence it appeared, that 
particular exceptions were made by three 
or four different members, to particular 
transactrons of lord Pigot, while employed 
in restoring Tanjore to the Rajah. 

Admiral Pigut said, that he conceived 
the majority of the council, in like manner 
as the majority of that House, passed for 
the whole ; that the minute of approbation 
was signed by the majority, and therefore 
he was, he presumed, warranted to say his 
brother’s conduct was approved by the 
council. The admiral desired to call an 
evidence, to prove the attempts made to 
influence the council, and to bring them 
over to support the Nabob’s interest, in 
opposition to the Company’s meaning. 
The committee agreeing to this, 

Geurge Dawson, esq. was called to the 
bar, and underwent a long examination. 
The substance of his evidence was, “ That 
he was one of the council of Madras, pre- 
vious to, and during the revolution in the 
government of that presidency; that he 
had always voted with lord Pigot, because 
he thought his lordship right ; that he was 
offered a considerable bribe to stay away 
from council, and particularly if he would 
abeent himself on the day that the send. 
Ing Mr. Russel as resident to Tanjore, 
was to be debated; that the offer was 

-made him by the Nabob’s sons, as he pre- 
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sumed, on the part of their father; that 
he had frequent conversations on the sub- 
ject with the Nabob’s sons; that no Eu- 
ropean was, as he recollected, present at 
either of those conversations; that he 
could not say what was the particular 
amount of the sum offered him, but he was 
sure it was a lack of rupees at least ; that 
he could not recollect the specific hour 
or place in which the several conversa- 
tions were held; that he was one of the 
council who objected to Mr. Benfield’s 
claim, which consisted of tankas or assign- 
ments from the Nabob on the Tanjour 
country to the amount of 250,000/. that 
no servant of the Company, civil or mili- 
tary, was present when the nabob’s sons 
made him the offer of a bribe to stay away 
from council; that sir Robert Fletcher 
had advised him to absent himself as de- 
sired; that the bribe offered him was a 
lack of pagodas, and not a lack of rupees, 
that therefore, instead ‘of 12,5000. it 
amounted to 40,000/, that he did not know 
of any bribe having been accepted by 
other members of the council, but that he 
had seen the nabob’s sons in the house 
of sir Robert Fletcher.” 

Admiral J’:got moved, “ That it appears 
to this committee, that George lord Pigot, 
a member of this House, was, on the 24th 
of August, 1776, arrested bya military 
force, and carried and confined under a 
military force at the house of major Horne, 
at a place called the Mount, about nine 
miles distant from the town of Madras and 
Fort St. George, of which he was governor 
and commander in chief; and that the said 
George Jord Pigot continued in confine- 
ment under a military force for near eight 
months, that is, from the 24th of August, 
1776, until the 11th of May following, 
when he died.” 

Sir George Wombwell opposed this resu- 
lution, arguing upon the impropriety of 
that House interfering with a matter, 
which, according to the chartered rights 
of the East India Company, fell solely un- 
der their jurisdiction. He said, that agree- 
ably to the charter of the Company, they 
had the sovereign power of appointing, 
suspending, and discharging, and of re- 
warding and punishing their servants ; that 
in the case of lord Pigot, every proper 
step had been taken to procure authentic 
information of the real truth of the whole 
affair; that a general court had done him 
s0 much justice, as to order his restoration, 
as soon as it was known that he was de- 


posed ; that governor Rumbold had it as 
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e material part of his instruction, to in- 
stitute an enquiry at Madras as soon as he 
arrived there, and to endeavour to obtain 
@ full account of the particulars of the no- 
ble lord’s having been arrested, the con- 
duct of those by whose orders he was con- 
Gned, and the manner of his death; that 
the ship which was to bring these parti- 
culars was daily expected, and for what 
he knew was then arrived; that governor 
Rumbold had already sent over word, that 
he had set apart a ‘ay out of every week 
for the purpose of pursuing the enquiry; 
that, therefore, the matter was gradually 
approaching to a termination, and would 
now soon be concluded. That if, when 
the authentic particulars reached England, 
the directors were negligent in proceedin 
upon them, or did not do their duty, it 
‘would then be a proper measure to apply 
to that House for succour; that at present 
it was unnecessary, and an act of preju- 
dication respecting the gentlemen accused. 
That if the admiral chose to prosecute, the 
courts of law were open; but that the pro- 
prietors were satisfied, and every oa re- 
specting the Company in a flourishing 
state both at home and abroad; that the 
profits of their trade were greater for the 
two last years than they had ever been ; 
that it was evident, their military in the 
Indies were in a proper state from their 
late success; that ten days after they re- 
ceived orders to march Bees Pondi- 
cherry they took the field; that he saw no 
reason for stirring in the business at all 
at present, much less for that House to 
interfere in a matter in which they had no 
‘concern. 

Admiral Pigot said, the court of di- 
rectors had proceeded gradually with a 
witness! That his brother had now been 
dead two years, and no step taken to 
. ee those who deprived him of his li- 

erty; that the hon. gentleman talked of 
his wishing to go to law; he assured him 
he had not gone a step in the business 
without the best advice of the most learn- 
ed of that profession. That he had in 
August last sent to the India House the 
opinions of several very able lawyers, but 
the directors were so gradual in their 
manner of doing business, that he received 
no answer till October, and then that an- 
swer gave him no satisfaction. The ad- 
miral also mentioned, that the mode of 
.instituting an inquiry in Madras, into the 
conduct of persons in England, was a 
glaring, as well as that of pasting up bills 
~ against the corners of the streets of Ma- 
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dras (desiring that all who had any thing 
to depose relative to the Jate revolution in 
that presidency would come, and make 
oath of it before the town clerk) was an 
idle and nugatory mode of proceeding. | 

Lord Nirth thought, as the motion did 
not complain of a breach of privileze; the 
words, * being a member of this House,” 
might as well be omitted. 

he objection, however, was over-ruled, 
and the motion was put, and carried nem. 
con. as were the two following: 2. “ That 
George Stratton, Henry Brooke, Charles 
Floyer, Archdale Palmer, Francis Jour- 
don, and George Mackay, esqrs. did, on 
the 23d of August 1776, form themselves 
into a council, and did confer the com- 
mand of the army and the garrison of Fort 
Saint George on col. James Stuart, order- 
ing him to arrest the person of George 
lord Pigot, their governor and commander 
in chief, and to put the fort, garrison, and 
fort-house, under their command. 3. That 
the court of directors of the Kast-India 
Company have, by letters of the 4th of 
July, 1777, and of the 23d Dec. 1778, to 
their presidency at Madras; ordered, that 
courts-martial should be held for the trial 
of col. James Stuart, col. Edinytoun, maj. 
Horne, and capt. Lysaught, for having ar- 
rested and confined, under a military torce, 
their governor and commander in chief, 
George lord Pigot.’’ 

Admiral Pigot next moved: 4. ‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions to his 
attorney general, to prosecute George 
Stratton, Henry Brooke, Charles Floyer, 
and George Mackey, esqrs. for ordering 
their governor and commander in chief 
George Jord Pigot, to be arrested and 
confined under a military force; they be- 
ing returned to England, and now within 
the jurisdiction of lis Majesty’s courts of 
Westminster-hall.”’ 

Mr. Gregory (one of the directors of 
the East-India Company ) rose, he said, to 
give his reasons for wishing that the com- 
mittee would agree to the resolutions 
moved ; and by their sanction, warrant the 
legal proceeding against those of the coun- 
cil of Madras, who deposed and impri- 
soned lord Pigot, the legally appointed 
governor of the presidency. He did not 
entirely approve of the conduct of lord 
Pigot, previous to his being deprived of 
his power as governor, and imprisoned; 
but he could by no means agree that the 
violent measures pursued by the counci, 
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were consistent either with their duty to 
the Compaay, or that respect which was 
certainly due to the persen of lord Pigot, 
asthe governor, appointed by the court 
of directors, and sent out under the au- 
thority of the general court. The instruc- 
tions or orders of the general courts, he 
declared ought to be held sacred by theit 
servants in India, and never departed 
from, except in cases of the utmost emer- 
gency, and then not with violence or pre- 
cipitation, but with the greatest caution 
aod coolness, and as much attention to 
them, as the nature of the case would 
aera admit. If lord Pigot’s conduet 
had been such as was detrimental to the 
interests of the Company, or the good go- 
verament of the presidency, the proper 
mode of proceeding would have been to 
have entered a protest against the go- 
vernor’s conduct, specifying wherein it 
was opposite to the welfare of the Com- 
pany and Presidency, and to have trans- 
mitted that protest home. Had that line 
been pursued, he should have had no 
objection to voting either a severe cen- 
sure, or had it appeared necessary, the 
ultimate remeval of lord Pigot from 
the governorship, In former cases, this 
of proceeding had been adopted, 
aod the differences properly and happily 
adjusted. To pursue any other method 
was to endanger the entire possessions 
and property of the Company by a civil 
War; property and possessions which 
occasioned a thirty years war, and 
Cost this country immense sums, as well as 
the loss of many subjects. The very idea 
of such a hazard, was enough to make a 
thinking mind shudder ; every thing there- 
fore that tended to move a civil war, was 
8 matter of abundant nicety, and ought 
hever to be ventured, but on the most 
pressing necessity. Parliament he thought, 
for these reasons, should seize the present 
Occasion, and by agreeing to the resolu- 
tions, assist the Company in their wishes 
to convince their servants abroad, that 
their taking upon them to violate the or- 
ders of the Company, and proceed to the 
length of a revolution in the government of 
& presidency, was not in itself a slight 
matter, or such as would be easily over- 
looked, either by the Company or by the 
legislature of Grezt Britain. 

Mr. Stratton rose to object to the last 
resolution. He then stated.that the con- 
duct of the council was not adopted but 
upon the most pressing necessity, that 
lord Pigot’s behaviour was in the highest 
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degree tyrannical and arbitrary, both with 
respect to the counciland in respect to the 
nabob. That his lordship treated the late 
ter in a most injurious manner, threatening 
to set a guard ever his person, and thereby, 
as well as by ether ul-treatment, endan- 
gering his friendship to the company. 
That in couacil his conduct was equally 
obstinate and insolent; that he did not 
govern his behaviour with common civility, 
and if he once took an idea into his head, 
would hear no arguments to prove that it 
was inconsistent with the interest of the 
company and of the presidency. That his 
lordship was so irritated on finding the 
council were not unanimous in supporting. 
his propositions, that he scrupled not at 
any mode of attempt to gain a majority ; 
that finding common attempts fruitless, he 
took the extraordinary method of impeache 
ing him, (Mr. Stratton) and Mr. Brovke, 
the two seniors of the council, and sus- 
pending their power of acting as counsel- 
ors. That finding lord Pigot had acted 
improperly in Tanjore; had acted so as 
to disgust the nabob, and to put his friend- 
ship to the company to the hazard, and 
had acted in the council, to the prejudice 
of the interest of both the company and 
presidency; those of the council, who 
were instrumental in deposing the go- 
vernor, saw most clearly, that there was 
no other possible line of conduct for them 
to pursue, to preserve the company’s in- 
terests from absolute ruin, but by depriving 
the governor of his power. This measure, 
Mr. Stratton contended, was not put im 
practice with any violence, or any want 
of respect to his lordship ; it was necessary 
that his person should be seized at the 
moment that the revolution was in,agita- 
tion: but there was no intention of con , 
tinuing lord Pigot as a prisoner. It was 
a fact well known, that he might have had 
his liberty in three days, had he chosen to 
accept it. So far was he from disavowing 
having taken a part in the measures which | 
the hon. admiral thought so reprehensible, 
he made no scruple to own that he was a 
principal mover of the revolution, ard g 
principal agent in every measure pursued 
by the council respecting it. He contend- 
ed, that the measure was expedient and 
strictly justifiable. In proof, that those 
nearest the spot and most capable of judg- 
ing upon it, thought so, he desired that see 
veral minutes of the council of the pre- 
sidency of Bengal might be read; from 
which it appeared, that the Bengal presi- . 
dency watchiully regarded the proceedings 
[2 B] | 
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of the council of Madras, that they from 
time to time gave their ar of every 
measure the Madras council adopted ; that 
they were particularly displeased with 
the conduct of lord Pigot. That they 
predicted his being deposed, as a mea- 
sure that promised to be necessary. That 
when he was deposed, they warmly ap- 
proved of the conduct of the council, re- 
That they again 
and again expressed their entire approba- 
tion of the measure. 

Mr. Purling took up the conclusion of 
Mr. Stratton’s speech, and declared the 
company had never approved of the con- 
duct of the council of Madras, respecting 
the imprisonment of lord Pigot. He also 
objected to the reading of minutes of the 
council of Bengal, as a justification that 
the measure was warrantable, declaring 
that persons at so great a distance from 
Madras could not be competent judges of 
what passed at that presidency. 

Mr. Stratton declared, that the connec- 
tiom between the council and governor of 
Bengal, and the council of Madras, was so 
immediate, that the former were certainly 
the best judges of the conduct of the 
latter. 

Mr. Gregory said, that asa director of 
the East-India Company, and a member 
of parliament, he made no scruple to as- 
sert, that he did not think the conduct of 
the council of Madras, in deposing their 
governor and making him a prisoner, me- 
rited any compliment. That there had 
been held a great number of courts of di- 
rectors, and general courts at the India- 
House, upon the subject immediately sub- 
sequent to the arrival of the news of it in 
England; that he had been present at 
every one of them; and never had, in the 
whole course of his lite, attended any bu- 
siness more studiously ; that so far from re- 
membering either the courts of proprietors 
or courts of directors adopting any mea- 
sure, or coming to any resolution which 
carried with it the least appearance of 
countenancing the transaction, be was per- 
fectly in memory, that their conduct war- 
ranted no such iusinuation. He concluded, 
with expressly declaring, that the directors 
had, in all their proceedings, cautiously 
avoided giving any countenance whatever 
to those of their servants, who eflected 
the revolution in the government of Ma- 
dras. . 

The motion was then agreed to nem. 
son. ‘The House was resumed, and the re- 
a’ :‘'on8 were all agreed to. 
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Debate on Mr. Fox’s Motion for the — 
Removal of the Earl of Sandwich, First 
Lord of the Admiralty.) Apml19. The 
order of the day being read, 

Mr. Fox rose to make his promised 
motion, which he gave notice of before the 
Easter recess, for the removal of the first 
lord of the Admiralty from his office, and 
from his Majesty's presence and councils. 
He observed, that he would take. up very 
little of the time of the House. He meant 
only to recapitulate the facts which he had 
brought forward in support of his former 
propositions. It would be sufficient barely 
to state them, for the purpose of calling 
them back to the recollection of the House, 
and present them anew in two different 
forms: namely, as the state of the navy 
in 1778 bore a relation to the naval power 
of France, and its comparative strength 
with that of a former period of naval pre- 
paration and war in this country. To the 
motion itself, as a proposition to which the 
assent of the House was desired, he ex- 
pected to hear one plausible and general 
answer given. He expected to hear it 
objected to as totally destitute of any proof 
to support it. It would be said, ‘“ Have 
not the facts, or presumed facts, which 
have been urged on former occasions, been 
rejected by so many distinct negatives, in 
the manner they were separately proposed ? 
That is, shall we now agree to come to a 
general vote of censure, upon an accusa- 
tion which has been negatived in all its 
constituent parts? Shall we, in the capa- 
city of judges, proceed to a direct censure 
of the party accused. though we have 
given a previous opinion, that not one of 
the allegations is true??? The reasoning, 
he confessed, had something in it, other- 
wise he should not have given the House 
or himself the trouble of taking notice of 
it; and he would meet it in this way. 

That although the House did not concur 
in a vote of censure on any one of the se- 
parate grounds of accusaticn, it might well 
concur upon the whole charge collectively 
taken. ‘The great waste of public money, 
the promises of the noble lord, our inade- 
quate state of defence in June, the neglect 
of reinforcing the noble lord (Howe) over 
the way, when the tate almost of America 
depended upon it; the abandoning the 
trade and fortresses in the Mediterranean, 
&c. even not contain singly sufficient 
cause of removal in the opinion of a ma- 
jority of that House; but taking them in 
the aggregate, they would furnish matter 
well worthy of the vote of censure, which 
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he was about to move, on the ground of 
wilful neglect or gross incapacity... 
The reason of such a mode of deter- 
mining upon a complex charge was obvious, 
and was plainly within the inquisitorial 
power of the House. The House was 


competent to enquire, to examine and cen- - 


sure. , Their jurisdiction could not extend 

to punishment. They might accuse, but 

, Could not punish any man, much less any 
one of their own body, in any other way 
but by expelling him. When criminal 
charges, reciting specific offences, are made, 
they can, only be decided upon in courts 
of criminal justice. On these occasions 
the House of Commons, upon impeach- 
ments, act as the grand inquest of the na- 
tion. The present proceeding was of a 
different nature, and did not call for that 
specification and certainty, which the law 
justly and wisely requires when a man is 
questioned in a court of criminal judica- 
ture, and put upon a trial, on the issue of 
which may depend his honour, his proper- 
ty, and his life. 

Such being the true nature of votes of 
censure, for removal only, as contradistin- 
guished from accusations specifically made 
and crimes distinctly alleged ;> it followed 
that the same degree of proof was not 
necessary ; and such had been the usage 
of that House upon similar occasions, some 
of which he had mentioned in a former 
debate in cases of votes of removal. 

Without relying totally upon former 
aia ala in support of the doctrine now 

id down, though of an age too young to 
entitle him to a seat in that House, he re- 
membered, that he had been present at 
several debates on the Middlesex Election, 
when an hon. gentleman, now a member 
of that House (Mr. Wilkes) was expelled 

a ee an aggregate charge, such as that on 
which the present motion was founded. 
He was charged in the original motion, 
for publishing the North Briton, No. 45; 
for writing an impious and profane pam- 
phlet, entitled An Essay on Woman; for 
writing a libel on a noble viscount (Wey- 
mouth ) then in high office, relative to the 
transactions in St. George’s Fields, on the 
10th of May, 1768; and for being out- 
lawed. Here, then, there were four sepa- 
rate charges collectively taken as a good 
ground of expulsion. The argument of 
those who supported the propriety of the 
vote, when pressed to take the sense of the 
House upon the several charges mention- 
ed, was, Would it be proper to expel him 
for any one ofthem? No; none of those 
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charges separately considered, would jus- 
tify the vote, but collectively taken, they 
were sufficient. 

He remembered the persons who took 
the lead in that business: they were the 
same who he expected would oppose the 
present motion. He hoped, therefore, 
that they would either decline any oppo- 
sition on the present occasion, or acknow- 
ledge that they acted unfairly and unjustl 
in the instance alluded to. Whatever his 
hopes might be, he had very little solid 
reason to expect so much candour at their 
hands; at all events, they would stand 
convicted in the opinion of every im- 
partial person; they would stand con- 
victed of making their avowed doctrines 
and principles give way to their conve- 
nience. 

But independent of the precedent he 
had just mentioned, his motion would 
stand fully justified from its nature and the 
object it pointed to; for the question 
would shortly amount to this, without the 
shadow of criminality attending it—Is the 
first lord of the Admiralty equal to dis- 
charge the functions of his office with safety 
to the state and with honour to the nation? 
Has he done it; or what reasons have par- 
liament to suppose, if he has not performed 
his duty heretofore, that he will act more 
wisely or capably hereafter? In fair argu- 
ment and common sense, the strong pro- 
bability is, that he will not. Suppose the 
noble lord ever so indefatigable, ever so 
zealous or well inclined, the obvious de- 
ducticn is, ‘that according as the diftficul- 
ties increase, his inability to provide 
against them will likewise increase. It 
would, indeed, be absurd, romantic, nay 
monstrous to presume, that the author of 
our very alarming situation, should be the 
only person in the nation, to rescue us 
from the consequences of that situation. 
It would be the last degree of oly and 
madness to expect, that a person, who by 
his ignorance and gross misconduct, had 
brought or suffered this country to fall. 
from the highest pinnacle of fame, respec 
tability, and naval glory, to the last stage 
of national degradation, weakness, and dis- 
grace, contrary to every principle of pub- 
lic opinion and experience, was neverthe- 
less equal to the very arduous task of act. 
ing as the saviour of his country, and the 
guardian of its interests, prosperity and 
reputation. 

He next proceeded to enumerate the 
several charges of misconduct, incapae 
city, or wilful negligence, which he had 
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brought against the noble earl in his 
three motions before the hohdays. He 
observed, that the noble lord had as- 
serted, m another assembly, on the 
20th of November, 1777, in reply to a 
noble lord since deceased (Chatham) that 
there were on the preceding day, to wit, on 
the 19th of November, 42 sail of the line 
ready and almost ready for sea; 35 actually 
ready, whose complements were 20,300 
scumen and marines; 18,000 and a con- 
siderable fraction of which were already 
aboard, and upwards of 3,000 seamen and 
marines not sipped, which would more 
than supply the deficiency; that there 
were seven more ready to take their com- 
plements aboard, which could be easily 
procured in a very few days upon an emer- 
gency, by calling in the protections and 
Issuing press-warrants, This was the 
noble lord’s solemn assurance in another 
place, but what truth there was in that 
assurance might be easily gathered from 
this circumstance; that when admirals 
Keppel and Brron went to sea in the 
month of June following, his greatest 
efforts in the course of seven months, the 
last of which was a period of war prepara- 
tion, produced no more than 42; twenty 
being sent under Mr. Keppel, thirteen 
under Mr. Byron, and nine sent upon 
miscellaneous services, to the West Indies, 
North America, &c. 

He arraigned the kad policy of totally 
neglecting the Mediterranean, and not 
sending a squadron there on the first 
notice received of the formidable arma- 
ments going on at Toulon; and if that 
measure was thought hazardous, said, 
there was not even a colour of cause, for 
not detaching, in order to reinforce lord 
Howe, 

He condemned the sending out admiral 
Keppel with 20 ships to go in search of 
an enemy ereatly superior; and contend- 
ed, that it was big with danger, and migitt 
have terminated most fatally, had not the 
hon. admiral most fortunately fallen in with 
the Pallas and Licorne French frigates, and 
taken them, by which means he discovered, 
to his utter astonishment, that ministers 
had risked his whole fleet, in order to 
preserve appearances which they meant 
to keep with the people. They supposed, 
that admiral Keppel might possibly not 
meet with the enemy, or if he should, that 
whether flicht or defeat was the conse- 
guence, they mieht be enabled by their 
arts, by their emissaries every where, and 
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off their own shoulders, avd lay it upon 
the admiral, the officers and seamen. 
Their subsequent conduct proved their 
di ition towards the admiral, and their 
eal mentions For when they found 
themselves no longer able to impose on 
the people, by its being known that the 
admiral returned for a remforcement, they 
were urged by rage and disappointment, 
and shew2d every mark of it in the 
whole of their subsequent conduct. The 
first lord of the Admiralty never thanked 
the admiral for returning, nor either ap- 
proved or disapproved of ltis taking the 
two frigates; but permitted him to go to 
sea again without giving the least token of 
approbation whatever, further than a cold 
official letter. 

The noble lord, however, did not long 
conceal his sentiments under the mask of 
coolness end indifference. His lordship 
soon acted in an hostile manner; for, 
though he knew that sir Hugh Palliser had 
accused, in a public print, by a letter 
signed with his own name, his commander 
in chief; and though his lordship after- 
wards knew, that the vice-admiral of the 
blue had declined to call for a court-mar- 
tial to enquire into his conduct, merely on 
the pretence of not obstructing the publie 
service; yet in a few days after, when that 
gentleman preferred an accusation, with- 
out any cause whatever intervening, the 
accusation was received, and instant orders 
the same day given to the admiral to pre- 
pare for his trial. 

How was it possible, for any man of ho- 
nour or spirit, to serve with any safety te 
his person or character under such men, 
whose whole conduct was fraught with op- 
pression and malice? It was a situation 
no independent man would submit to. It 
was a situation from which every wise and 
prudent man would fly with horror and 
disgust. The consequences were already 
felt in some instances; lord Howe and 
admiral Keppel were driven from the ser- 
vice; the whole body of sea officers were 
discontented, and that zeal, spirit, union 
and confidence, which was the very life of 
military enterprize and success in war, was 
fled, and the whole navy divided and split 
into factions. How the whole would ter- 
minate was more than he could venture to 
predict ; but one thing was pretty evident, 
that the discontents among those to whom 
the defence of the country was entrusted, 
bore a very alarming and ominous appear- 
‘ance; and if some remedy was not speedily 
applied, he foresaw, that ministers would 
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finally accomplish that ruin, by their fac- 
tion and intrigue, the foundation of which 
they had laid by their incapacity. 

After dwelling for a considerable time 
on these circumstances, he mentioned se- 
veral others of a less important nature; 
one in particular, to shew the predilection 
which the Admiralty-board had manifested 
in respect of ordering admiral Keppel to 
be tried, though his accuser the next day 
but one, after the order was issued for 
that purpose, acknowledged in the face of 
the nation in that House, that he. brought 
his accusation merely from motives of self 
defence, and merely to exculpate himself 
from a charge of disobedience made by 
ins commander in chief. 

As a farther proof of the partiality of 
the Admiralty-board, which he considered 
t be entirely influenced, or rather di- 
rected by the noble earl, he said, four of 
the members sitting upon the trial of the 

" vice-admiral of the blue were persons, 
who on the former court-martial, had 
given the most favourable testimony re- 
specting his conduct in the action off 
Ushant; and likewise, that the persons 
summoned to give evidence were such, 
who either knew least from their distance 
from the Formidable, or were otherwise 

itive or direct in their testimony. 

is led him to the effect probably in- 
tended to be produced by this trial, which 
orginated in motives of revenge to his 
hon. relation; for if by any management, 
the vice-admiral should be acquitted, the 
mference would be, that having done his 
duty, there must have been misconduct 
somewhere, which he was persuaded they 
would endeavour by this oblique manner 
ted to the account of the commander in 

e 


When he said this, he begged that 
gentlemen might understand, that he 
meant not to throw the least suspicion, 
much less a direct imputation upon the 
oicers alluded to. He stated the fact as 
i struck him; and it was fair to argue 
Spon it and reason by analogy to the con- 
dact of other tribunals. He understood 
K wes a good ground of challenge to a 
juror, if he was even suspected of enter- 
tal a bias one way or other. He 

t it a very proper precaution, and 

€ reason was obvious; because the law 
Presames, that the juror is wholly to be 
guded by the evidence of the facts alleged 


or controverted, and not by any pre-con-’ 


ceived opinion of his own. The tenor of 
his cath is the same with.that gaken by a 
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member of a court-martial, who is restrict ~ 


ed by it, to give a verdict according to 
the evidence adduced in court, and not 
from any opinion formed upon his own 
knowledge or presumed knowledge. 

As a farther reason for his being per- 


suaded, that the noble ear! all along acted - 


from the same principle of secret enmity 
and resentment to his hon. relation, he ob- 
served, that after one of the most respect- 
able courts-martial that ever sat, had pro- 
nounced the charge brought by the vice- 
admiral of the blue to be malicious and 
ill-founded, ministers took no one step to 
shew, that they were convinced of the jus- 
tice of admiral Keppel’s acquittal, or of 
the infamy with which his accuser had 
been branded by that passage in the sen- 
tence of acquittal, nor would since, if he 


had not given notice, that he meant, as - 


the next day, to make a motion, which 
they learned was. intended for the vice- 
admiral’s removal. When that day are 
rived, instead of expressing a syllable of 
disapprobation of sir Hugh Palliser, a no- 
ble lord (Mulgrave) who enjoys a seat at 
the Admiralty-board, rose and acquainted 
the House, that sir Hugh had sent in his 
resignation, and that the board had ac- 
cepted it. Still, however, he retained the 
heutenant-generalship of the marines, and 
his government of Scarborough castle, till 
ministers again learned, that a motion to 
remove him from those two posts was 
meditating. Here they found themselves 
compelled to do what they feared might 


have been forced upon them. Accord- ~ 


ingly the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
with no small share of visible reluctance, 
found out, that sir Hugh Palliser had ten- 
dered a resignation of his command in the 
marines and his government, and that his 
Majesty had been pleased to accept them 
In short, he believed, there was not a se- 
cond instance in the annals of this or any 


other country, of a person who had been . 


so publicly disgraced, being permitted to 
retain places of such rank emoluments, 
and consequence, witheut any intention 
of removing him, till by an unexpected 
address to the throne for his removal, the 
consequences of which his Majesty’s ad- 
visers did not think prudent to risk, they 
found themselves oblige: to i lana 
He lauched, he said, at the 

accounts of out successes in the Bast and 
West Indies, which made their way inte 
the London Gazette, and said, they were 
of very little consequence, when it was 
considered how dearty they Were purchas 
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ed ; particularly the latter, where one half 
of the troops were dead or dying in hospi- 
tals ; nor did he think the news just receiv- 
ed from Georgia, was of consequence suf- 
ficient to balance the hazard and expence 
attending it. He said, he understood that 
colonel Campbell was arrived from Geor- 
gia the night before, and had brought an 
account of a victory gained over the 
Americans, but this victory came accom- 
panied with a requisition for an immediate 
reinforcement. Our very victories and 
successes were nearly as fatal as our de- 
feats. The troops under general Grant, 
the finest and best disciplined in the world, 
must return to America or Europe, or re- 
main only to fall a prey to disease and the 
effects of a noxious climate; and the re- 
turn of the second officer in command 
from Georgia, was a demonstration, that 
the expedition to that province was plan- 
ned in weakness, and under the mistaken 
idea, that the body of the people were at- 
tached to the British government. He 
said, that the force was inadequate either 
to effect conquest, or give that degree of 
protecuon which was necessary to unite 
the loyalists or neutrals to the royal 
standard. 

He protested before he sat down, that 
he entertained no personal pique or re- 
sentment against the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty. His motives pro- 
ceeded from his zeal for the good of his 
country. Uninfluenced by factious or 
party views, he stood forth in behalf of the 
state, which, if not rescued out of the 
hands, to whom the reins of government 
were entrusted, must certainly be ruined, 
—he feared irretrievably undone. The part 
he had taken, was disagreeable and painful 
on many accounts; so much so, that nothing 
could have urged him to it but a thorough 
persuasion, that the present or some similar 
motion, presented the only probable means 
for saving the nation, and for the recovery 
of its former power, reputation, and glory. 
He finally moved, ‘* That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, that he 
will be graciously pleased to remove from 
his presence and councils John earl of 
Sandwich, as first commissioner of the Ad- 
miralty, on account of the general ill state 
of the navy, under his administration, at 
the most critical seasons.” 

_ Lord Mulgrave said, he was in a very 
ill state of health, which he hoped would 
be admitted as an apology for his appear- 
ing unequal to the task of following the 
hon. gentleman through all his arguments. 
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He said, he had not any intention of 
fiat so early in the debate, but some- 
thing had fallen in the course of the hon. 
gentleman's speech, which ought nat to 
remain @ moment unnoticed, much _ less 
ought it to go out of the House unanswer- 
ed. His lordship then, with warmth, re- 
prehended Mr. Fox, for having been so 
rash as to attack the honour of the officers 
of the navy, by insinuating that the pre- 
sent court-martial were not likely to dis- 
charge their duty with fidelity and honour. 
The hon. gentleman’s expression m sub- 
stance was, ** that there were four mem- 
bers of the court, who on the former trial 
had given favourable evidence respecting 
sir Hugh Palliser.’ What was this but 
to insinuate, thet those officers would act 
partially? Did the hon. gentleman see the 
extent of his insinuation? Did he feel that 
it was an attack of the most serious, the 
most unwarrantable nature? Could he, 
could any man suppose that the gentlemen 
now sitting on the trial of sir Hugh would 
disregard the most sacred obligations, and 
be swayed by any prejudices, to act con- 
trary tu justice? He had not patience at 
the suggestion, nor could he repress his 
amazement that any gentleman should ha- 
zard such an attack upon those brave men 
now at Portsmouth, to whose services this 
country had been so much _ indebted. 
(Mr. Fox shaking his head all this time, 
in token that the noble lord had misun- 
derstood him.] His lordship said, if the 
hon. gentleman did not mean his expres- 
sion in the sense I take it, I shall rejoice 
at having given him an opportunity of re- 
calling it, and explaining what he did 
mean. It must atrike every person pre- 
sent, to be either a wanton make-weight, 
in the catalogue of charges against the no- 
ble earl, or a base attack on the honour 
and character of the officers on the court- 
martial. To me it appears thus; the 
blunderbuss was loaded some time since, 
and it was intended to be discharged as 
this day. It was hoped, however, that 
there would appear some colourable pre- 
text for letting it off. No such pretext 
appearing, the gentleman was determined 
that the preparation of his materials should 
not be in vain. The intention of having 
it published to-morrow in the newspapers, 
accompanied with a misrepresentation of 
what I say, was doubtless the wish of the 
hon. gentleman when he let it escape him ; 
but I hope every man who hears me; will 
do me the justice to acknowledge, that I 
took the first opportunity of rescuing the 
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characters of the officers now on the court- 
martial, from the virulence and injury of 
so base an insinuation; an inainuation 
which no man would have made, had he 
not been totally ignorant of all military 
feeling. 

As soon as his lordship grew cooler, he 
declared, that the Admiralty had nothing 
to do with the present court-martial; that 
it was convened in conformity to the act 
of parliament; that the judge-advocate, 
totally independent of any interference of 
the Admiralty, summoned the witnesses, 
and proposed the questions. If there was 
any thing in the present court-martial, 
which could in any degree bé deemed 
management, he alone was the guilty per- 
son, and the whole blame ought to rest 
on his head. At the moment he incurred 
the blame, if any were due, he was deter- 
mined to meet the consequence ; he would 
not, therefore, hesitate to tell the House to 
what he alluded—it was this: in point of 
strict propriety, he ought to be at Ports- 
mouth, and on the court-martial, but 
knowing the rage for detraction, calumny 
and abuse, which now prevailed, he had 
solicited leave of absence, and it was 
granted to him; had it been refused, 
dearly as he loved the service, and at- 
tached as he was to tlie gentlemen and 
crew of his ship, he would sooner have 
quitted the navy, than have incurred the 
attacks that he well knew would have been 
made upon his character, if he had sat 
upon the court-martial. ’ 

His lordship went into a long defence 
of the earl of Sandwich, replying to seve- 
ral of Mr. Fox’s assertions, and declaring 
that he was amazed at his present motion, 
after so many detections ; he said, he could 
use no ard so proper as the word detec- 
tion, when he considered how often the 
hon. gentleman had come to that House, 
and endeavoured to persuade the House 
that what he took upon him to assert 
were facts, when he had not produced a 
single proof of any one of them, and most 
of them had by other gentlemen been 
proved to be ill-founded. He had heard 
that two negatives made an affirmative, 
but he had never heard that five or six re- 
solutions, each of them declared to be not 
true, amounted to one general truth; that 
to him, who did not pretend to be so inge- 

mious as the hon. gentleman, it by no 
means appeared to follow, because every 
preceding resolution had been rejected, 
that therefore the House ought to adopt 
the present motion, but exactly the con- 
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trary. He added that the noble lord, so 
far from meriting censure, merited great 
praise for his official conduct. When he 
came to the presidency at the Admiralty, 
there was not a year’s timber in any one of 
our yards, no stores in our arsenals, and 
the whole navy in a perishing state. The 
noble lord, by his activity and sagacity, had 


‘entirely altered the case; he had broken 


through a combination of the timber mer- 
chants, by beginning an importation of fo- 
reign timber, and now there was at least 
timber enough for three years consump- 
tion in every one of our yards; our arse- 
nals were also full of stores; our navy had 
a greater number of large ships than ever, 
and was not only in a respectable but in a 
flourishing state. Ifthe motion were likely 
to pass, he should move to leave gut the 
last words, and to say instead of them, 
‘the navy being in a better state than 
ever.” His lordship concluded with saying, 
that there was not a more able, active, or 
knowing minister, than the present first 
lord of the Admiralty, nor one who de- 
served better of his country. : 

Mr. Fox rose in reply, and answered 
the personal part of the noble lord’s speech. 
He said, he thought there was not one 
gentleman present, who could have so mis-. 
understood und perverted his meaning. 
He disclaimed the most distant idea of 
either insinuating or charging any one of 
the members of the court-martial with par- 
tiality, much less with the breach of so 
solemn an obligation as an oath; neither 
his words, nor the sense in which they 
were employed, admitted of any thing like 
it. The words ‘favourable testimony,” 
seemed to make a very sander bar pelt) 
impression on the mind of the noble lord, 
unless his lordship presumed in all possible 
cases, that a favourable opinion of the vice- 
admiral of the blue, involved in it a degree 
ot guilt. He was as ready as the noble 
lord, to acknowledge the high professional | 
and personal merits of the gentlemen al- 
luded to. He was persuaded, that nomen 
possessed nicer feelings of honour, nor 
were more tenacious of preserving every 
appearance of impartiality, which their ju- 
dicial situation required. He ‘had the 
honour of a personal acquaintance with ~ 
them; he spoke therefore with the greatér 
confidence. He presumed, that the other 
gentlemen who constituted that court, 
though he knew their characters only by 
report, were equally so; but what he first 
said, he did not yet retract, that no man 
was fit to be a judge upon an event of life 
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and death, or indeed in a matter of mere 
property, who was known to have any bias 
one way or the other. Such a presumed 
bias no more imported wilful partiality, 
than it did any thing else; and he was 
ready to anpeal to any one gentleman pre- 
sent, learned in the law, whether the whole 
system of English jurisprudence, and 
every form and mode of proceeding inci- 
dent to the exercise of it, did not militate 
in the strongest manner against the admis- 
sion of rel person, to be a judge on merits 
of which he was known to have formed a 
- previous opinion? Such a wholesome pro- 
vision in the manner of legal proceeding, 
was wise, and founded in reason, because 
it operated towards the attainment of sub- 
etantial justice, and no mere impeached 
the honour or integrity of persons under 
such circumstances than it did on the ac- 
count of any other sentiment or opinion 
they might entertain, though not at all 
connected with the subject matter. But 
his words did not go that length; he had 
not stated a previous opinion as the ground 
of objection; he only mentioned a fa- 
vourable testimony, as applicable to the 
Admiralty-board, not as applying to the 
conduct of the gentlemen themselves, to 
shew that the board ought to have avoided 
every thing, which could be interpreted 
into an appearance of partiality.—There 
was an expression which fell from the 
noble lord, that he wished to hear explain- 
ed; because, as it now remained, it seem- 
ed, m his opinion, to require explanation ; 
it was where his lordship charged him with 
being a stranger to military feelings. If 
the noble lord meant that he was ignorant 
of the profession of a seaman, he acknow- 
ledged it ; but if he presumed that he did 
not feel as an officer, when those feelings 
were supposed to apply in common to the 
sentiments of an oflicer and a gentleman, 
he wished the noble lord would avow it; 
or explain what he meant; because, in 
ene event he should rest contented, and 
in the other know what was proper to be 
done, and to take the notice of it, which 
such a charge deserved. 

Lord Mulgrave said, he would not re- 
cede, but would plead example in justifi- 
cation of what he had said. He meant 
the example of the hon. gentleman, who, 
upon almost every occasion, shewed a dis- 

sition to depart from the subject of de- 
; e, and to indulge himself in the most in- 

decent and ill-tounded invectives. ‘ He was 
satisfied that the hon. gentleman had no 
intention of traducing the characters of 
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the gentlemen alluded to; and he was 
sorry that he had not so expressed himself, 
when he was first up, as to have prevented 
a possibility of his being misunderstood ; 
though he was stil of opinion, ahat the 
words fairly admitted of the interpreta- 
tion he bad put upon them. Warranted 
as he was from what had passed, till the 
words were expluined, he was not at liberty 
to interpret them in any other manner; 
now they were explained, he was ready te 
receive them in the sense they were in- 
tended by the hon. gentleman. While he 
was up, he would however take the liberty 
of making one observation ; that in matters 
of such delicacy, where the honour and 
reputation of absent persons were con- 
cerned, he thought it behoved that hon. 
gentleman, who was 80 prone to exercise 
attacks of this kind, to be more measured 
in his Janguage, and not throw out facts 
and insinuations at random, which either 
directly, or by inference, might affect the 
reputation of professional men, whose 
greatest treasure and boast was a character 
of probity, and @ nice sense of honour. 

Admiral Keppel rose next, and cone 
firmed almost every thing which had been 
mentioned by the hon. gentleman who 
made the motion, respecting the force in 
Brest water on the 20th of June; and the 
unkind and ungenerous treatment he hack 
received from the Admiralty-board, to 
whom he had openly and without reserve 
communicated his most secret thoughts 
and opinions, though he confessed he never 
looked upon any of them to be his sincere 
friends. But he acted not upon metives 
of favour. His sovereign and his country 
called upon him, and had @ nght to his 
services, and he could fairly lay his hand 
on his heart and say, that he had done his 
utmost ; and if the operations of the last 
campaign had not turned out equal to the 
public expectations, he was fully conscious 
that he had acted with the warmest zeal to 
the utmost of his abilities: and althougk 
be widely differed in political sentaments 
with the King’s servants, he defied any one 
of them to quote a single instance, in which 
those sentiments mixed with the discharge 
ef his pzofessional duty. 

He confessed his situation was proud 
and flattering, to be singled out from 
among several officers of much superior - 
merit; and the distinction, were & pos- 
sible to inspire more zeal and activity m 
him, was such, 2s must ‘have made very 
strong impressions on any man. He telt 
how much be stood indebted to his soves 
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reign and the nation, and it might be rea- 
diy conceived what a contrasted situation 
he must have felt himself in, when brought 
toa trial for his life, as the only reward of 
his poor services ; and still, if possible, a 
more mortifying consequence, what he 
must have experienced, when he found 
himelf driven from the service by neces- 
uty; for surely no person. would seriously 
contend for a moment, that he ought to 
have retained his command, while his life, 
hshonour and reputation were in some 
mesure within the power of the same men 
who had successively made attempts on 
eschof them. He said, if these impedi- 
ments had not so directly stood in the way, 
the conduct of the Admiralty-board be- 
trayed the same spirit of implacability, and 
the same desire to get rid of him, since 
his actual disgrace could not be effected. 
Ministers knew for some weeks previous 
to his setting off for Bath, for the recovery 
of his health, of his intention to go. They 
coed him to go; and as soon as they 
ound that he had left town, and had of 
courre made the necessary arrangemenis 
for the restoration of his health, they sent 
one letter, and never followed it with a 
second, 

He thought that their enmity had been 
satisfied in first bringing to a public trial, 
and afterwards driving him from the ser- 
vice; but it was, it seems, not sufficient. 
In the trial now going on at Portsmouth, 
they were by a side-wind trying him a se- 
cond‘time, and endeavouring to disgrace 
the very able officers who had acquitted 
him; and since they could not cosvict 
him in 2 direct, they were using the most 
ulremiting endeavours to condemn hin 
Io an indirect manner; but, thank God, 
their arts would fail of etfecting their ins 
tentions. If they tried him every day, he 
was certain that they could fix upon him 
no charge of incapacity or breach of duty. 

e transactions of the 27th of July, 
ae they might be mis-represented, 
could not be concealed. There were too 
many witnesses, men of honour and cha- 
racter, and of independent principles and 
spirit, present on tht day, whom no favour 

d tempt, nor no motives but those of 
truth and justice influence, with whom he 
would be ever ready to deposit his profes- 
sional character; for in them he always 
was persuaded he should find the dians 
of his honeur, and the friends of no man 
or arty, but of truth and justice. 

made several observations on the 
lan of an hon. gentleman in a pre- 
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ceding debate (governor Johnstone) who 
had charged him among others that had 
avowed their intention of declining the 
service, that when any man became toa 
great for the state, he ought to be con- 
vinced that he was no longer worthy of 
employment. This, he said, was a very 
unfair and cruel insinuation. The same 
hon. gentleman had given a decided opi- 
nion on his conduct, respecting his first 
return into port, for a reinforcement. He 
wished the hon. gentleman had considered 
both circumstances before he ventured to 
decide so positively on his motives for de- 
clining the service in one instance, or his 
conduct for returning into port in the 
other. The question in the first place 
was, if called upon to serve, whether he 
could have done it with any prospect of 
success ? The hon. gentleman’s argument 
did not come with aay peculiar force, be- 
cause, in the instant he was observing 
that officers ought not to be permitted to 
be too great for the state, he found fault 
with him for returning into port, and with 
his general dispositions in the day of ac- 
tion, presuming that he himself, were the 
battle to be fought again, would fight it in 
a better, or in another manner. 

Here was an argument there was no 
escaping; ‘ It is wrong to employ you; 
you might have fought the battle in a 
better and another manner, and you should 
not have returned into port the first time, 
because you neither knew whether the 
French were superior, or if you did, you 
shou!d nevertheless have met them. But 
though we impeach your military skill, 
and charge you with a want of zeal, still, 
if you do not serve, you are thereby at- 
tempting to sow faction and discontent in 
che fleet”? The whole of which, drawn 
into an abstract proposition, applied tome 
and a noble lord over the way, amounts te 
this, that no officer ought to be permitted 
to become too great for the state, because 
he refuses to serve under men who have 
proscribed his honour and reputation. 

After several reasons given in detail, 
why he could not trust the ministry, par- 
ticularly that part of it, with which he 
must be more immediately connected, he 
declared his readiness to do it, if properly 
called upon. He was, and ever would be 
at the service of his sovereign and his 
country, and he had no liberty of his own, 
whenever his services were thus called for. 
He said, he was not present at the debate 
in which an implied charge of mutiny had 
been made against him and the captains 
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whd met to address the King. He was , have rendered it equal, when he first went 
then at Bath, but he understood that the | to sea, to that of France, and have iv en 
charge was made by the same hon. gentle- | him a decided superiority in all the subse- 
man who had condemned the rest of his | quent operations of the summer. 
conduct. That, as well as every other as-| He mentioned the superiority of the 
sertion and interpretation put on his con- | French to his squadron, when he first went 
duct, was misrepresented. He did, it was | out; and said, he was astonished how any 
true, meet several ofticers of rank and re- | man could doubt it, after the proofs of the 
putation; but so far from desiring them | fact, which had already been exhibited ; 
not to serve, he pressed them to serve; | but much more that ministers would do so, 
and as well as he was able, pointed out to | when they knew that he could prove they 
them the impropriety of declining the ser- | were fully informed of the fact. He ob- 
vice at such a critical juncture. He was | served, that no man had more freely or 
amazed at the word “ mutiny” being used | unreservedly dealt out his censures upon 
‘by any hon. member ; but he had learned | administration than the hon. gentleman 
from experience, not to be surprized at | under the gallery (governor Johnstone) 
any interpretation but the true one being | and yct he understood he was again going 
put on his conduct. He could, without | out under their auspices. He did not pre- 
any impeachment of his duty or his ho-| sume to find fault with the hon. gen- 
nour, promote such a mutiny any day;)tleman’s resolution; but he could not 
and if he desired the captains, as he did | help presuming that he entertained more 
in the instance alluded to, to serve their | favourable sentiments of the wisdom and 
country, he presumed it could be no crime | ability of administration than he seemed 
~ in the opinion of any, but those who were | willing to acknowledge. He then entered 
ese nateuaas to censure every part of | into a review of the conduct of lord Howe, 
is conduct. bestowed upon it the highest encomiums ; 
He complained of the attack made upon | and affirmed, if it had not been for his 
him by the vice-admiral of the blue, in the | superior skill and ability, our naval force 
newspapers ; and the continual misrepre- | in America would have been destroyed 
sentations which were circulated without | or taken; and that the greatest and most 
doors to his disadvantage. He valued | fortunate exertions of the noble lord must 
them not, thank God, and would always | have failed, had D’Estaing either arrived. 
abide by the sense of his country, as there | at the mouth of the Delaware a few days 
_ was nothing he more sincerely wished than | earlier, or had proceeded directly to New 
to have himself judged in that manner. York. 
He understood, that in the course of | Governor Johnstone entered into a jus- 
the last debate, the noble lord in the | tification of his former speech. He differed 
blue ribbon had justified the not sending | in opinion that it would have been safe for 
a squadron into the Mediterranean on aj D’Estaing to have proceeded directly to 
presumed advice of his, that it would not | New-York, or have remained there, when 
be prudent to detach. It was very true, | he was not sure that the first prospect 
he gave it as his op:nion, considering the | each successive morning might .have pre- 
inadequate state of our naval force; but! sented, would not be the united fleets of 
he begged Icave to say, that such an opi- | lord Howe and Mr. Byron, in which case 
nion did not imply any approbation of the | his ruin would be inevitable. He con- 
measures which created the necessity of | tended, and would ever contend, that lord 
not detaching. It was likewise urged, that | Howe was equal to D’Estaing off Rhode 
his opinion, that a squadron could not be! Island; and that although the French ad- 
spared to block up the French fleet in the | miral had arrived in the Delaware, such 
Mediterranean, was understood as a dis- | were the natural defences and obstructions 
approbation of detaching at all. Nothing | to the navigation of large ships up that 
could be farther from his thoughts than | river, that both the fleet and the army 
either to send too large a detachment at | would have remained perfectly safe. He 
one period, or to send it too Jate. Though | denied that he had made any personal at- 
we could not spare 13 ships, we might | tack upon the hon. admiral when absent. 
have detached five: by that means, lord} He gave his opinion fairly, and without 
Howe would have been rendered superior | reserve, as a member of that House. 
to D’Estaing, and the other eight ships of | What he said, was founded upon facts of 
the line would have been such an augmen- | public notoriety, such as, that the admiral 
tation to the western squadron, as would | had so many skips, the French so many, 
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and that such was the issue of the contest 
of the 27th of July. Those were matters 
which a professional man might speak of 
with some confidence, though not with 
certainty. They were. facts,every man 
was at liberty to reason:upon. He said, 
that whatever his opinion of administra- 
tion might be, he could not come into 
the ideas of opposition ; .a separation be- 
tween Great Britain and America was a 
measure he would. never consent to, as 
long as the least prospect of success re- 
mained. He was certain that such a po- 
litical connection as was proposed, in 
which the rights of both countries were 
acknowledged, would be equally beneficial 
tothem; while a separation would be no 
less fatal. It would amount not only to 
the relinquishing of the trade and com- 
merce of that country, and the consequent 
decrease of our naval power, but would 


edd proportionably to that of France in. 


each respect. | 
He said, he heard with joy and great in- 
ward satisfaction, his opinion in respect of 
sending out a reinforcement to lord Howe, 
receive the approbation of the hon. ad- 
miral. He spoke to the propriety of that 
measure, and voted for the censure of the 
Admiralty-board, merely for their neglect 
in that instance. It was plain by the hon. 
admiral’s avowed opinion, that administra- 
tion could not safely detach a sufficient 
force to the Mediterranean. It was equally 
evident from the same authority, that they 
could have spared five ships, which would 
have been enough to have given the noble 
lord a decided superiority ; nor was it less 
clear, that in neglecting to do so, they had 
betrayed the greatest incapacity. 
The eensure of ministers for sending out 
‘the hon. admiral with 20 ships, was not, in 
his opinion, well founded, unless it could be 
proved that more were- ready. If they 
sent a smaller, when they might have sent 
alarger force, they were highly to blame ; 
if they could not, all circumstances con- 
sideted, he thought the measure very jus- 
tifiable. At most, if any blame was due, 
it could be oy on the ground, that the 
detachment under Mr. Byron wastoolarge, 
and from that circumstance, the squadron 
for our home-defence and the protection 
of our returning trade fleets, was unneces- 
sarily weakened. Combining these two 
circumstances, he partly agreed with the 
bon. admiral ;; but on. the supposition, that 
at was necessary to detach 13 ships of the 
line to reinforce lord Howe, the other mea- 


sure, that of sending out the hon. admiral 


‘changed. 


execution. 
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_ defensible. 


He avowed his wish to serve, and his 
readiness to accept of any command ‘which 
administration thought proper to entrust 
him with. It was a season when the state 
called upon the services of every man, of | 
every party, whose abilities or habits of 
life, or profession, rendered him a fit per- 
son to be called upon. As long as the 
war was a war upon the rights of Ame- 
ricans, and upon the liberties and privi- 
leges they were entitled to as British sub- 
jects, he was determined to decline his 
most favourite pursuit, that of his profes- 
sion; but as soon as France interfered in 
the contest, the nature of it was totall 
It was not now a war wit 
America, but a war with France, allied 
with a part of our own subjects, the ob- 
ject of which was the destruction of Eng- _ 
land. In that light alone he should ever 
hold it; and in. that light, he, for one, 
thought that no rman could withhold his 
services from the state, without tacitly 
acknowledging himself to be very indiffe- 
rent astotheissue. Our situation was, he 
confessed, difficult and dangerous, but was. 
nevertheless accompanied with a variety 
of circumstances, which held out prospects 
of success and better times. He described 
the state of America, the weakness of the 
usurped government established there, the 
total inability of France to give the colos 
nies. any succour or assistance; the dee 
struction of the French commerce; and a 
variety of other matters to shew, that 
America, in case the operations of the 
ensuing campaign were pushed with spirit: 
and vigour, would of necessity be com- 
pelled to submit and accept of reasonable 
pz0positions, for a permanent accommoe 
dation of all the subsisting difficulties. 

He advised ministers to lose no time 
in the necessary preparations, for a vigo+ 
rous campaign in America; for if either 
the troops meant to be sent thither, were 
deficient in number, or sent too late, it 
would be much better not to send them at 
all. The consequences ‘would, and must 
be one or both of these: that nothing de- 
cisive could be attempted with an inade- 
quate furce; and that even with an ade- 
quate force, collected too late, no effec- 
tive or general plan could be carried into 
He hoped to hear or see no 
more ridieulous campaigns, which served 
only to lavish the money and the best 
blood of this country ; that whatever was — 
attempted would be speedily attempteds 


f 
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and that in such a manner, as to promise 
every rational hope of success. 

He entered into a defence of the Ad- 
miralty-board, respecting their treatment 
of lord Howe and Mr. Keppel. He said 
that if they refused to serve under that 
board, it was not the fault of the board; 
for it had no power that he knew of, to 
force them into the service. The Admi- 
ralty-board were not answerable for the 
contents of the letter published in the 
newspapers, and signed * Hugh Palliser ;’ 
nor did he think when every other mode 
of redress was refused, that a newspaper 
was an improper channel of conveying the 
sentiments of persons, who thought them- 
selves aggrieved, to the public eye. He 
instanced the case of lord Chatham, on 
the motives of his resignation, and of his 
accepting of a pension tor himself and fa- 
_ mily, and a barony for his lady and her 
heirs, in a letter to alderman Beck:ord, 
which was circulated in all the puvlic 
pee and of a Roman emperor, who 

eing libelled, answered the libel by a 
Seal affixed on his palace gates. 

e instanced the case of the late lord 
Anson, admiral Ho'bourne, and the pre- 
sent lord Hawke, wo were severaliy sent 
out with squadrons inferior to those of the 
enemy, who never impeached the conduct 
of those who sent them out, or turned the 
circumstance into a ground of accusation. 
He went into a variety of observations of 
Jess moment, aad siid he could not give 
his assent to the motion proposed by his 
hon. friend, as there did not appear suffi- 
cient evidence of the fac:s on which the 
censure of the noble earls conduct was 
avowed to be grounded. 

Mr. James Grenville stated several com- 
putations respecting the naval force of the 
present day, and that of a similar period 
during the late gloriovs war, to prove that 
although greater sums had been expended 
the three first years of this var, than the 
three first years of the former, our nav 
was not nearly in so respectable a condi- 
tion. He mentioned the criminal neglect 
of the Mediterranean, and said we must 
expect the loss of Minorca and Gibraltar. 
He drew a picture of former administra- 
tions, particularly that of Mr. Pitt, after- 
wards earl of Chatham, which he con- 
trasted with that of the present; and 
begged that fortune might not be sup- 
posed to have any hand in either, because 
the causes in each period according to the 
 ehae course of human occurrences must 

ave produced the effects which followed: 
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weak measures, ruin and disgrace ; those 
planned in wisdom, and conducted on the 
principles of the constitution, which were 
all directed to the public good, fame, ho- 
nour and success. He presumed there 
was not a person present, who seriously 
doubted, whether proofs had not been laid 
before the House, fully sufficient to justify 
the present vote. 

Lord Howe answered lord Mulgrave as 
to several particulars. He denied that 
the two ships of the line were intended as 
a reinforcement, one of them being sent 
with the commissioners and ordered to re- 
turn with them should they make no stay, 
and without them if they should; and 
as to the other, the Eagle, being ordered 
home with him, it rendered the force 
equal to what it was before those ships were 
sent out; so that on the whole, the re- 
inforcement stated by the noble lord 
amounted to just nothing. He then re- 
plied to governor Johnstone. He said, 
that the army could never have made 
sheir retreat good from Philadelphia, if 
D’ Estaing had arrived a few days earlier ; 
that the Delaware would have been 
blocked up; and that the supply of pro- 
visions being cut off, the army under sir 
H. Clinton must either have been starved 
or be compelled to force their way to 
New York, under every possible disadvan- 
tage: or supposing that the army might 
have gained New York without any con- 
siderable loss, the force under his come 
mand in the Delaware, deprived of their 
co-operation, must have fallen into the 
enemy’s hands; the consequence of which 
must be, that by the assistance of the 
rebel army and the additional force, 
D’Estaing might have avoided an engage- 
ment with Mr. Byron, or met him with a 
confessed superiority, some of his ships 
having been separated from him in the 
gale of wind on his passage from ride 08 
—As to his force being equal off Rhode- 
island, to that under the command of 
D’Estaing, he denied it; and begged 
leave, once for all, to contradict the hon. 
gentleman’s assertion. It was neither 
equal in point of number of ships of the 
line, or numbers; and it was in his opi- 
nion to the last degree absurd and imprac- 
ticable, to talk of aline of battle; and in 
the ideal arrangement of it, to state fifties 
and forties being brought into the hime, 
and supposing that they could lie along- 
side 74’s, and large French 64’ The 
particular instance, on which the hon. 
gentleman so much relied, of an English 
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50 (the Phenix ing a French 74, 
aonded no good ground for so wild a con- 
jecture; and he would recommend to the 
hon. gentleman, should he be called inte 
actual service, not wantonly, upon the 
presumption of superior skill or courage, 
to risk too much upon those circum- 
stances; for if accidents proved some- 
times favourable on one side, it furnished 
a fair argument, that they might prove at 
another time equally favourable on that of 
the enemy. His lordship then entered 
into the detail of the 27th of July, and 
observed, that in operations of great mag- 
nitude, too much stress should not be laid 

the circumstances of superior skill 
and bravery. It was a mistaken doctrine ; 
and one that he never liked to hear urged 
with too great confidence. It was wrong 
to despise an enemy on those accounts ; 
for what he deemed and always should, 
the best pledge of success, was an equa- 
lity of force. The British navy had often 
triumphed with an inferior force. It was 


not, however, always the case: for his 


part, he would trust to an equality; he 
would not be deterred from his duty, 
though a superiority was against him; but 
as a seaman, when an equality or supe- 
riority of force could be procured he would 
ever prefer it. 

Lord North replied to Mr. Fox, upon 
the precedent of Mr. Wilkes’s expulsion 
on which he seemed to lay so great a 
stress. ‘The precedent, that he had been 
expelled upon an aggregate charge, con- 
sisting of four separate articles. First, for 
a republication of the North Briton. Was 
not that fact known to the whole kingdom ? 
Was not he legally convicted in a court of 
Jaw ? Was not that gentleman convicted 
upon a similar charge, respecting the 
Essay on Woman? Had riot he acowed 
at the bar of that House, that he was the 
author of the libel on a noble viscount, 
then in high office? and was not his out- 
lawry upon record, though from some cir- 
cumstances of informality, which arose in 
the course of the proceedings, the out- 
lawry was reversed? He begged the hon. 
gentleman to consider, whether any one 
of those charges could be controverted, 
much less denied; three of them were 
matter of record, and the fourth was 
founded in that species of evidence, always 
received as the best and most conclusive ; 

the confession of the party accused, in the 
presence of the judicature, which had cog- 
nizance of the offence, and who were to 
determine upon the truth of the charge, 
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that was to lead to the punishment they 
were about to inflict. | 

He then proceeded to examine the na- 
ture of the proofs of the respective charges, 
on which the hon. gentleman had founded 
his present motion. He had accused the 
noble earl with deceiving the nation in 
November 1777, by affirming that there 
were at that time ready or nearly ready 
for sea 42 ships of the line. Had the hon. 
cee proved, that there were not? 

o, certainly, he had not; on ihe con- 
trary, the affirmative had been proved, 
over and over again, in the course of the 
debates on the subject. The next charge 
was, that we were not equal to I’rance in 
June, and the proof was, that admiral 
Keppel sailed early in that month, with 
only 20 ships of the line, while there were 
27 or 32 ready to proceed to sea from the 
harbour of Brest. To this he would give 
a direct answer, that both the fact and the 
consequence on which it was founded were 
equally void of progr to support them. 
For it might with much more justice be 
asserted, that the naval force of this coun- 
try, was fully equal to that of France in 
June; because when Mr. Keppel sailed 
from Plymouth, there were not more than 
17, at most 20, sail of the line, ready to 

roceed to sea from Brest water. Here 
bis lordship went into several arguments 
to maintain this position, such as that the 

apers found aboard the Licorne and the 
Pallas, contained no specific proof what- 
ever, only a mere paper of anchorage, 
without date, which might be presumed to 
bear relation as well to a former or future 
arrangement; but what put the matter 
past doubt in his mind was, that D'Or 
villiers looked upon himself to be inferior 
to the western squadron, otherwise he 
never would have stayed in harbour, while 
he was convinced that he had a superiority 
of three to two over an enemy, then sta- 
tioned off the coast; and waited from mo- 
tives of inverted policy, till that enemy 
was in a8 situation to meet him upon equal 
terms. 

Hislordship then defended the propriety 

of not detaching earlier, or not sending a 
squadron to Gibraltar, in order to block 
up that of D’Estaing, and thereby pre- 
venting him from proceeding to America, 
The hon. admiral who lately spoke, ac- 
knowledged frequently that it would not 
be prudent to send a fleet to the Mediter- 
ranean; and for his part, he was equally 
clear, that it would be a very hazardous 


measure to have detached Mr. Byron, 0m - 
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the service on which he was sent, till it was 
first known what course D’Estaing had 
taken; till it was known that he was in 
his way across the Atlantic, or meant to 
have joined the Brest fleet. The hon. 
admiral had acceded to, or rather con- 
firmed, these reasonings, in the course of 
his speech ; but said, why not send five 


ships to enforce the noble lord, then com- 


manding in America? And the noble lord 
himself had confirmed this argument, by 
saying that he was inferior to D’'Estaing. 
He besged Icave to answer both these ob- 
jections. To the hon. admiral, it was 
enough to answer, that the noble lord was 
equal, if not, nearly equal, to D’Estaing ; 
and that ministers were fully justified in 
hazarding trifling inferiority, on the part 
of the noble lord, so long as they remain- 
ed in a state of suspence, concerning the 
destination of the squadron under D'Es- 
taing. To the noble lord, who had said 
that two ships which composed part of his 
squadron made no addition to the strength 
ot the naval force in America, it was suih- 
cient to observe, that in the situation he 
_ was in, apprized of D’Estaing’s supposed 
destination, he would never have permitted 
the ship which carried out the commis- 
sioners, to return, nor come home.in the 
Eagle himself, when -he must perceive, 
that the reducing the remaining force, 
would have been little short of devoting it 
to the enemy, which in that event, must 
have been manifestly so far superior, as to 
cut off almost any well-founded prospect 
of successful resistance. 

His lordship passed several handsome 
compliments on the noble Jord near him 
UMulgrave) ; said he had stated the mat- 
ters now cursorily mentioned by him, in a 
manner which rendered his rising very 
unnecessary, had not the hon. admiral and 
the noble lord pressed so strongly the ne- 
cessity of sending out a small detachment, 
in order to give the noble lord last men- 
tioned a superiority over D’Estaing. His 
Jordship said he must take notice of the 
language of the hon. admiral, whose prin- 
cipal complaint against the noble lord at 
the head of the Admiralty, and the rest of 
his Majesty's ministers, and which he as- 
signed as a very strong motive for his de- 
clining to serve, was, that he was not beg- 
ged and entreated and supplicated to 
serve. He assured the hon. admiral, if he 
knew that no other impediment stood in 
the way, he was so well apprized of his 
great abilitics, and so anxious to see them 
employed in the service of his country, 
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that instead of writing one letter, he 
would have advised the writing of a second 
and a third, in order to effect so desirable 
@ purpose; and he was certain, so would 
every one of his Majesty’s servants.- He 
had to lament that he did not know in 
time, that all the hon. admiral wanted to 
induce him to the performance of his duty 
was, to be begged and entreated; for he 
assured him, as far as he had any voice or 
influence in his Majesty’s councils, no 
ground of complaint would have remained 
on that head. 

To that part of Mr. Fox’s speech which 
contained a charge of partiality and en- 
mity in administration towards the hon. 
admiral, he next replied; as it could not 
be the interest of administration to perse- 
cute or prosecute Mr. Keppel, so now it 
was not their wish, to either screen or ex- 
culpate sir Hugh Palliser. Ministry knew 
nothing of that gentleman’s intended 
charge, till it appeared in the shape of a 
specific accusation, formally preferred to 
the board of Admiralty; nor was there 
the least intention of shewing any favour 
or indulgence to sir Hugh, but what he 
was entitled to from principles of huma- 
nity and justice. His lordship observed 
that no accusation having been made, the 
Admiralty board, upon what came out in 
evidence on the hon. admiral’s trial, 
thought that the minutes on that trial af- 
forded sufficient matter on which to ground 
an enquiry into the vice-admiral’s con- 
duct; they held it their duty to do so, 
and in his opinion nothing but the most 
malignant disposition, factious malice, and 
party rage, could have led any man to 
conclude, that either the noble lord, or 
any other member of administration, had 
interfered in the difference which arose 
between the admiral and vice-admiral. 
It was to the last degree absurd and mon- 
strous; it was indeed a malicious and ill- 
founded accusation, to say they did, and 
could only have originated in the rage 
and disappointment of party, and in the 
most extravagant frenzy and fury of fac- 
tion. 

He perfectly corresponded in sentiment 
with the noble lord (Mulgrave) that it 
was cruel, ungenerous asi indecent, to 
attack men in the performance of their 
duty; and an act of duty too, very far 
from being pleasant, that of sitting on the 
life and honour of a brother officer. It 
was the last species of persecution towards 
a fallen and unfortunate man. It was an 


unjustifiable attack upon the characters ef 


- 
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professional men, and could be designed 
for no other apparent purpose but deter- 
ring them from the performance of their 
duty, by holding out the alternative of 

- either consenting to convict, perhaps an 

innocent man, or of submitting to the ob- 
loquy of having been so far influenced by 
partial or corrupt motives, as to sacrifice 
every thing which they should hold dear 
as men or officers, the preservation of 
their honour and a due regard to their 
oaths. 

He spoke. of the remonstrance, signed 
by the naval officers; and said though 
there were several sienatures to that 
paper, which he ever had and ever would 
revere, he was free to say, that it gave a 
very dangerous in ieee and was in its 
nature subversive of all discipline and sub- 
ordination. If appeals of such a kind 
were promoted or encouraged, no person 
could say where they might end, or whe- 
ther in time they might not be extended 
to every subordinate rank and class of 
seamen, and instead of promoting the pur- 
poses which it affected to recommend, be 
peeve of mutiny and disobedience. 

is lordship concluded with saying, that; 
2s nothing which went to the aggregate 
charge had been proved; or taking the 
matter fairly both formally and substan- 
tially, as every separate charge had been 
disproved and negatived; so it required 
no argument to shew that an aggregate of 

a thousand negatives, could never be made 
to amount, in reason or justice, to a single 
affirmative. 

Admiral Keppel repeated, that although 
home service would not admit of a 
large detachment. for either the Mediter- 
ranean or America, nevertheless five ships 
might have been spared early enough to 
reach America before D’Estaing reached 
it; which would have had the desired ef- 
fect ; that of giving him a superiority at 
bis going out the first time, and in the 
course of the whole summer after, as well 
as lord Howe. He would, by that means, 
bave gone out with 28 instead of 20 ships, 
and after his reinforcements reached him, 
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lord to display his wit, which it was ac- 
knowledged on all hands he could exert 
at will; but since the noble lord had been 
indulged in his witty ironical strictures, he 
begged leave to observe, that so far from 


saying that he desired to be begged or 


intreated, he did not even insinuate an 
such wish or expectation. He com lained, 
that, in his acquittal, he received a cold 
letter. He complained, that another had 
been sent to his house in his absence, when 
it was known he was out of town for the 
benefit of his health, and that no further 
notice had been taken of him. Now, he 
could not perceive any thing in this short, 
but plain narrative, that indicated a wish 
or desire to be begged, supplicated, or in- 
treated. He stood fairly in the He of 
every professional man, whether this treate 
ment amounted even to a common encou- 
ragement, such as should accompany a 
trust of such importance, for him to re- 
sume his command; or whether his de- 
clining to serve under such circumstances, 
might be fairly interpreted into & wish to 
be begged to serve, to be humoured in the 
petulance and caprice of a child, who re- 
quired pressing to accept of what he 
would not take without being intreated 
and solicited. He assured the noble lord 
he was no child, however capricious he 
might deem him; neither did he regard 
the ministry as children; but if the noble 
lord wanted to really know why he men- 
tioned the letter, he would fairly tell him, 
that, at so important a crisis as the pre- 
sent, he did not love to [ie still, for he was 
ready to serve whenever he could do it 
with security, and upon such terms as he 
could safely trust to. 

Lord North said, he did not consider 
the admiral as a child, and was sorry that 
he understoud him to be in jest when he 
was most seriously in earnest. He be- 
lieved the lette: alluded to was drawn up 
in the common forms of office: there was 
nothing, he presumed, omitted, that ought 
to have been inserted; and if there was 
nothing added, the hon. admiral had no 
reason to charge the letter with coldness 


he would have had a force of 40 ships of ; on that account. As to the lion. admiral’s 
the line, which would have becn such a . readiness to serve, it amounted to ver 
ecisive superiority, agy must have blocked ; little, if it was meant to be clogged wit 
up D’Orvilliers, or, if he had ventured to | conditions not usually annexed ta com- 
come out, would, in all human proba- | mands of a similar nature. He was per- 


bility, have ended in his destruction. 


The | fectly serious when he expressed a wish for 


noble lord in the blue ribbon had affected | his services; but that wish, he confessed, 
to be very witty at his expence ; he was did not extend farther than the general 


very glad when any thing which fell from 
furnished an opportunity to the noble 


rules and usages of the service. It was 
not quite fair to charge administration 
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with driving him from the service of his 
country, when, in fact, taking the matter 
either way, his declining to serve amounted 
to a direct refusal to serve, if, in accept- 
ing the command, he annexed terms to 
that acceptance not warranted by prece- 
dent. 

_ Mr. 7. Townshend contended, that every 
step taken by administration afforded the 
most unequivocal proofs that the same 
system had been uniformly pursued, which 
was a proscription of every officer who 
professed to be a Whig, or acted inde- 
pendently, or dared, upon any occasion, 
to differ from the King’s servants. He 
instanced the cold and unkind treatment 
which the late sir C. Saunders had expe- 
rienced at the hands of ministers. On 
the prospect of an approaching rupture 
with Spain, relative to the dispute con- 
cerning Falkland’s islands, that gallant 
seaman was called upon, he believed re- 
luctantly, by ministers. He attended to 
their call with alacrity, and with that zeal 
for the honour of his King, and for the in- 
terests of his country,.for which he was 
so justly distinguished. When that af- 
fair blew over, after the admiral had put 
himself to a very great expence in neces- 
sary preparations, the ships were disarmed, 
and thenceforward, to the day of sir 
Charles's death, ministers took no notice 
of him, but resumed their former coolness 
and neglect, manifesting the most pitiful 
resentment, that of neglecting even to 
make an offer or acknowledgment for the 
very considerable expence he had been 
put to. He then gave an history of the 
treatment of Mr. Keppel, from his being 
called into the closet in November 1776, 
to give his opinion respecting the then 
situation of naval affairs, and the arma- 
ments going on in the ports of France 
and Spain, to the instant he was speak- 
ing ; and contended, that in every one in- 
stance, ministers had acted either in a 
style of coolness, diffidence and neglect, 
or directly hostile. He said, no change 
could be expected which would vary the 
situation of a professional man. It was 
the report of the day, that lord Sandwich, 
after he should be carried through the 
ordeal, by means of a corrupt majority, 
was to resign, and give place to lord Hills- 
borough. What was this but a conti- 
nuance of the same weak and wicked sys- 
tem? A system merely framed to keep 
the patronage of the navy in the hands of 
great lords, who were known to be sub- 
servient to the will of the court, to have a 
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land lord-admiral to command our navy 
in times of war. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis spoke of the advan- 
tages an absolute monarchy had over a 
limited one in times of war. He applied 
the argument to the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty-board, that when hostilities were 
commenced we had always the worst of 
it; and that he never recollected a single 
instance, in which we were fully enabled 
to exert ourselves till the third or fourth 
year. In William and Anne’s time, his- 
tory supported the truth of the observa- 
tion; and in the war in 1739 with Spain, 
and afterwards with Spain and France, 
though it continued for almost ten years, 
we had never struck what might be called 
a decisive blow, till towards the close of 
it, when Anson and Warren and the pre- 
sent lord Hawke, had successively de- 
feated the French fleets ; the consequence 
of which was the favourable terms we 
afterwards procured for our ally the 
present empress queen, no less than by 
much the greater part of Austrian Flan- 
ders, then in the possession of France. 
He spoke likewise of the conduct of the 
late war, and shewed, that we experienced 
very little success till the fourth year. 
The conclusion he drew was, if there had 
been any apparent weakness in our state 
of naval preparation and its effective force, 
it was clearly imputable to a radical cause, 
inherent in our constitution, which, while 
it occasioned our first efforts to be weak 
and feeble, amply counterbalanced that 
defect, by the additional strength and vi- 
gour which it infused into all our subse- 
quent operations. : 

Colonel Barré passed the highest en- 
comiums on admiral Keppel, whose con- 
duct he contrasted with the partial, cool, 
and persecuting behaviour of ministers. 
They had inveigled him into the service 
for certain temporary purposes; and as 
soon as those purposes were answered, 
they conspired to effect his ruin. They 
imagined, that they could cover the 
ruinous state and condition of the navy, 
under that gentleman’s fame and reputa- 
tion as a seaman, and his popularity as an 
honest independent man. When they 
had secured that point, they instantly be- 
gan to plot his destruction. He was 
equally lavish in his encomiums on the 
noble lord who commanded in America, 
and in contrasting his professional merit 
with the treatment he received from mi- 
nisters, affirming without reserve, that 
their great abilities, their integrity, and 
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their known independent spirit, and love 
for their country, were the true motives 
for the neglect and indifference shewn to 
one, and the persecution and coldness 
shewn to the other. Besides all their 
great and good qualities, they possessed a 
vere of professional popularity among 
eir brother officers, more perhaps than 
any two men ever experienced at one time 
in this country. It was not a popularity 
that was confined to the officers alone, or 
to even the very seamen serving under 
them; it was universal in every quarter of 
the globe where a British seaman was to 
be found. ‘ Little Keppel”? and « Black 
Dick” were the favourites, and he so- 
lemnly protested, that he believed, if the 
whole British navy was to be united in one 
squadron, or destined to two services, and 
that Little Keppel or Black Dick were to 
command jointly or severally, such was 
the confidence, affection and estimation 
those officers were held in by the whole 
body of British seamen, that a press upon 
such an occasion would be rendered in a 
preat measure unnecessary. ‘They were 
onest men, that was a crime; they were 
both able and honest, that was a greater 
crime ; they were honest, able, and inde- 
pendent, still worse ; but they were honest, 
able, independent, and popular, and that 
was the greatest crime of all, Such men, 
with such dispositions, were not proper 
objects of ministerial confidence or attcn- 
tion; servility, flattery, and all the de- 
ceptious arts by which the present set of 
men in power have attained to their ele- 
vated stations, and have kept themselves 
in them, are expected from all their sub- 
ordinate instruments. A system of so 
much weakness, art, and villainy, must be 
supported throughout every part of go- 
vernment: it must be universal, or the 
whole fabric may fall about the ears of its 
Contrivers and conductors. Lord Howe 
and Mr. Keppel were not men fit for the 
purposes which must be effected by such 
@ system: they could not, nor would not 
Co-operate in support of it; and, since 
ministers were rash enough to hazard every 
thing upon the issue, he was of opinion, 
that they had acted consistently and upon 
principle, in driving those two great of- 
ficers from the service. But when he gave 
them credit for this management, he 
warned them to be aware of the conse- 
quences in case of defeat or disaster. The 
hation, in case of misfortune, would de- 
mand justice—the heads of ministers were 
staked on the issue—they were entrusted 
[ VOL. XX. J - 
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with the executive power—parliament had 
placed in them an unlimited confidence ; 
they had repeatedly pledged themselves 
to parliament for the measures they had 
advised their sovereign to adopt, and 
should any fatal disaster follow, their heads 
would be made responsible for the conse- 
quences. 7 

The noble lord in the blue ribbon was, 
he believed, a very honest man, in the 
sense he understood the expression ; that 
is, he was not a public plunderer; but if 
on the other hand, he permitted the na- 
tion to be plundered of millions before his 
face, was not he, as the great trustee of 
the public, much more culpable than those 
who actually robbed their country and 
shared the spoil? If there was 200,000/. 
given to this contractor, as much more to 
another; if everyman almost in every pub- 
lic situation, connected with the finances 
and national expenditure, was permitted to 
plunder, was not that a blacker crime in 
the trustee, than it was in any of the sub- 
ordinate persons who availed themselves 
of the circumstance of a failure of duty in 
the principal? He would put the question 
fairly to the country gentlemen, and to 
every person of landed property in the 
House. Suppose that a steward of an 
estate, who had undertaken its manage- 
ment, and made himself both in Jaw and 
conscience responsible to render a fair re-. 
turn of the profits, was to pay double for 
every demand which might be made on 
that estate; suppose he accepted of false 
charges, and knowingly allowed them and 
passed them in account; suppose that he 
suffered the tenants to run away with their 
effects before his face, and having it in his 
power to compel payment, let them off 
without paying their rent; suppose that 
he permitted waste. to be committed, 
woods to be cut down, and the houses, 
offices, and every improvement, to go to 
wreck and ruin: and to make one suppo- 
sition more, that he did not touch a single 
shilling of the spoil; what would be the 
condition of such aman? Would it not 
be much more for the advantage of his 
employer, instead of 50 per cent. loss such 
a conduct might occasion, that he had 
been an aartful, diligent rogue, who, 
though he might cheat or take 10 per 
cent. out of the profits for his own use, 
would take care that no other person 
should rob it of a single shilling? If the 
simile was properly compared, it would be 
found to be productive of much more mis- 
chievous eflects, in proportion, when ap- 
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al to government ; for it was not only 
e loss of the money, but nothing was 
well done or faithfully executed. <A ge- 
neral spirit of rapine, plunder, and dissi- 

tion had gone forth, and in the scramble 

or the spoil, the interests of the nation 

were neglected, and its affairs suffered to 
go to ruin. 

He next made an application of these 
facts to the subordinate offices under the 
board at which the hoble Jord, mentioned 
in the motion, presided; the navy and 
victualling offices, &¢. He did not mean 
to criminate or defend the noble lord from 
his being a icipant of the spoils so 
aan All he meant to conclude from 
those facts was, that the noble lord, as 
well as the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
be their hands ever so clean, were more 
criminal than the persons who shared the 

lunder. The noble lord, whose removal 
as desired by the present motion, was, 
however, pretty notorious. He did not 
wish to be understood as speaking from 
his own knowledge. Public report had 
sometimes a great influence upon his opi- 


fnions; but general and almost universal 


report was to him little short of proof 
positive. Enquire then the noble lord’s 
character &s a statesman ; look for‘it from 

professional men it the navy. Go to the 
' India-house, to Greenwich-hospital, to the 
ehurch, to the play-house, to his own 
ndighbdurhood—what would such en- 
quiries lead to? That Jetnmy Twitcher 
‘was known well at them all; that his con- 
uct was uniform ‘and consistent both in 
his pleasures, his amusements, and in 


transactions of business: and that, like his. 


Nname-sake im Gay's célébrated opera,’ 
‘whenever he shall find himself hard press- 
‘ed, that he will ‘péach his comrades—' 
‘that he will be the means of bringing the. 
‘¥est of the gang to justice. 
He answered several things which had, 
fallen from lord North relative to the du- 
‘ties ‘of an officer, whom his lordship had 
described as little better than a mere mia- 
chine, to be employed by the persons en- 
trusted with the executive powers of the 
state. He contended, that no man was 
supposed to surrender his understanding 
the instant he accepted of a command. A 
man of such a description was hot fit for 
command. He must be acquainted with 
circumstances, otherwise he cannot be a 
judge of the practicability of the ‘service. 
e sat down with reminding the House, 
that the vote of that day would probably 
@ecide the fate of the country; éarnestly 
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exhorted them to weigh it well and look 
forward to the consequences; and ob- 
served, that whatever apologies they might 
have made to themselves, for the implicit 
confidence they had reposed in the pre- 
sent administration, that pretence ro 
longer existed, as ministers had not only 
been charged, but fairly and fully con- 
victed, of having abused that confidence, 
and given proofs of their total incapacity, 
and of the most rooted enmity and ift- 
will, towards two of the greatest, and 
every way the most deserving officers, 
this country could at any one period ever 
boast of. 

Captain Walsingham answered that patt 
of the foregoing speech tvhich was per- 
sonally directed against the first lord of 
the Admiralty. No man who ever sat at 
the Admiralty-board had exerted himself 
with more zeal, or more effectually, than 
the noble lord who at present presides 
there. The hon. gentleman had repre- 
sented the fleet as in a ruinous and rotten 
condition, and imputed the chief cause of 
that state to the using foreign timber. 
The fact was not so; and if it had, the 
cause assigned was not founded, for ‘he 
could assure him, that the Stettin timber 
had answered every thing asserted of it by 
the noble lord in another assembly: some 
part of it was prime, some middling, and 
perhaps some indifferent; bat he could 
afirm, from his own knowledge, that 
much the greater part of it was equal to 
any of native growth, and he was well au- 
thorized ‘to affirm, that the Stettin oak, 
like his lordship’s heart, was soand and 
incorrupt, notwithstanding all the misrepre- 
sentations that had gone forth to the con- 
trary. He was not ashamed to avow these 
sentiments in the face of the nation; they 
rose frotn conviction. He had a great 
esteem for the noble lord, his gratitude 
urged him to declare it; he was happy to 
find his seritiments so strongly supported 
by his judgment. He had no temptation 
to cringe to any man, be his station ever 
so exalted; but he was bound as an offi- 
cer and a gentleman to bestow praisé 


| where it was merited. Fle was an inde- 


pendent man, and was ready to put the 
smiles or frowns of either side of the 
House equally at defiance. He then went 
into a detail of the action of the 27th of 
July, and passed the highest encomiums 
on the conduct and military dispositions 
made by the commander in chief. He 
spoke warmly in behalf of Mr. Keppel, in 
reply to the imputed charge of his giving 
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countenance or fomenting 98 spirit of dis- 
satisfaction among the officers of the navy. 
He knew the contrary to be the fact; 
for in respect of himself and of every other 
officer with whom he conversed on the 
subject, he knew that the hon. admiral had 
particularly exerted his best endeavours, 
and had pressed his advice upon eve: 
officer of rank, to serve ; enforcing it wi 
the most cogent and well adapted mo- 
tives, for effecting the purposes of general 
’ union and satisfaction. He sat down with 
declaring his intention of giving a nega- 
tive to the motion. ; 

Lord John Cavendish said that the two 
noble lords and several gentlemen who 
spoke on the other side, supported their 
opinions on a false idea, that ihe vote pro- 
posed iavolved in it a degree of punish- 
ment, and consequently demanded proofs 
sufficient to found a criminal prosecution 
upoa: nothing could be farther from the 
intentions of his hon. friend and those who 
Tagant to support his motion. They knew 
better; they knew that that House was 
not. competent to punish, and that their 
power extended only to inquiry. That 
mquiry might lead to punishment; be- 
cause the power exercised on such occa- 
sioas by House was analogous, but 
@n a proportionably larger scile, to that 
vested in a grand jury. But even in that 
light, the present vote did not point so 
far; it solely was confined to a dismission 
from a trust on which that House was 
every way competent to decide. They 
had given, for instance, their confidence 
gaa support to the present ministers, 

the rest to the noble lord at the 
aged the cen poe ty. Whe var taakc 
he hon. gentleman o 0 
as would be demande an a cout of cri- 
iainal justice, or even such as would be 
sequisite to adduce in an inquiry which 
might terminate in are eri as in the 
case of an impeachment, the argument 
was) unanswerable ; but it was in the pre- 
sent case totally ill-applied ; for it went no 
farther. than withdrawing a trust that had 
heen, improperly exercised and abused. 
The whole of the question, to meet it 
fairly, amounted to thus much, and no 
wore; and ought to be met in that, and 
no other manner. On which side do the 
proofs f el sree Are the. proofs or 
groun the motion equally cogent on 
both sides? All who think in that man- 
ner, he confessed, could give no vote ei- 
thez one way or the other. In the opinion 
af many, petheps, the proofs of migcoa- 
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dict were not satisfactory ; such would of 
course vote the negative of the proposition 
stated in the motion, and so vice versd g 
but it was totally unreasonable to examine 
the evidence on one side by the most rigid 
rules of law, and urge the defence as 
competent, though founded only in the 
most loose and unsupported assertions. 

The House divided: Yeas 118:' Noes 
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Debate on the Duke of Richmond’s Mo- 
tion respecting the intended Court Martial 
> Sir Hugh Palliser.] March 31. 

e Duke of Kichmond roge, and said, 
that nothing but the necessity arising from 
the expected adjournment, and the intend- 
ed court-martial, which would take place 
before | wihaeovars again met, should have 
induced him to make the motion he wag 
about to submit to their lordships. Par- 
liament would rise in a day or two, the 
court-martial, as he understood, would 
commence in a few days;. so that, if he 
should let slip the present opportunity, he 
must forego every other, of bringing the 
question into discussion. That, he trusted,. 
would be a sufficient apology for his agi- 
tating the present question in the absence 
of the first lord of the Admiralty, whom 
it might be supposed to particularly affect, 
He thought it incumbent to attend some- 
what to this circumstance, on account of 
the distressful circumstances his lordship’s 
family was involved in [the recent death 
of his daughter-in-law, lady Hinchinbroke] 
were it possible to be avoided. The busi- | 
ness, however, would not, he said, admit 
of delay ; it was too pressing, and of tog 
much importance, and the more so, as the 
point he was going to speak to, exhibited 
at once the most glaring partiality, and the 
grossest injustice. 

The matter to which he adverted wag 
the impending trial of sir Hugh Palliser, 
which, in respect of form, substance, and — 
mode of proceeding, he contended wag 
highly censurable. he only proper ac- 
cuser of the vice-admiral of the blue was 
the admiral under whom he served; but 
Mr. Keppel had declined to be the vice- 
admiral’s accuser: he had forgiven sir 
Hugh; and had not the least intention of 
taking any part but what, as a witness, he 
might be compelled to. The admiral had 
already said so, in the face of the nation, 
hor would any motive, he believed, now 
shake his purpose. He had hitherto scrue 
pulously kept his word, nor had he ever 
mentioned sir Hugh’s name, either pub= 
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licly or privately, unless when pressed to | reputation and his honour. It was chiefly 
it a as member of another assembly. He | on this ground he took the matter up, 
could not, therefore, conceive any legal | and, by calling forth the interposition of 
ground there was for bringing sir Hugh to | that House, and a timely exertion of its 
a court-martial, unless there was some per- | authority, he wished to check the conduct 
son who stood forth as a specific accuser. | of the Admiralty-board, in the exercise 
All trials, according to the usual mode of | of a power, which was vested in it, not for 
proceeding, ought to be preceded by a | the perversion, but the inditterent distribu- 
specific accusation. Every idea of accu- | tion, of justice. 
sgtion had been uniformly disclaimed by The trial, he was afraid, was so ordered, 
the admiral. Then, why proceed to bring }| and the means of obtaining truth so in- 
the vice-admiral to a court-martial? Surely | volved in ambiguity and confusion, that 
it could not be at the desire of the un- | justice could neitner be done to sir Hugh, 
happy man who was to be the object of | nor the public. It was framed in a spirit 
it; for, though he run some risk of cen- | of collusion and secret indemnity, so as to 
gure or punishment, he could see no bene- | render it no better than a mock trial. The 
fit he could derive from an acquittal. He | preparatory measures for calling sir Hugh 
might, and would, he presumed, escape | to an account confirmed him in this opi- 
punishment; but no court could ever wipe | nion the more he turned his thoughts to 
offthe stigma, or the opinion conceived | the subject. How was it possibie to try 
by his brother officers, who, on the former | that gentleman, without a specific charge ? 
trial, declared him the author of an ill- | How was it possible for that gentleman, 
founded, false, and malicious prosecution. | without such a specific charge, to know 
His grace shen read extracts from seve- | how to shape his defence? Where was the 
ral office-papers, as part of his speech, of; issue? What was the affirmative upon 
the correspondence between sir Hugh Pal- | which issue could be taken ? The charge 
liser, Mr. Stephens, secretary of the Ad-| understuod without doors was a charge of 
miralty, and Mr. Jackson, the judge-advo- | disobedience. Was not that- imputation 
cate. His grace, as he went along, made | frequently spoke to by several witnesses 
several observations on those respective | on the first trial? Why not then bring a 
documents. On sir Hugh Palliser’s first | specific charge of disobedience, and give 
letter, demanding an enquiry into his con- | the vice-admiral a fair opportunity of 
duct, the Adniralty-board informed him | proving his innocence? Or, should he fail 
that they meant to institute an enquiry; | in that, of being liable to be censured or 
but, in their next letter, informed him that | punished, according to the circumstances 
they had ordered a court-martial. This, | of the case, in proportion as they must ap- 
he said, was a very sudden alteration of | pear more or less deserving of them? 
Opinion ; the board might have had their His grace then went on to contrast the 
own reasons; and he imagined, without | conduct of the Admiralty-board towards 
doing any great violence to probability, it ; Mr. Keppel, which, in all the successive 
might be thought that a mere enquiry | appearances it presented to the public, 
might lead to a solemn trial, and that what ; bore, he said, the strongest marks of pre- 
perhaps was intended for the vice-admiral’s | judice and persecution. It was not only 
benefit might draw after it very serious | malicious, but it was illegal; he meant the 
consequences. He observed, that the list refusal of the Admiralty-board to exercise 
of the witnesses to be summoned to give , the powers vested in it for the public 
evidence at the trial had not been delivered , good, the discretionary power of dismiss- 
In, according to the order of the House; | ing totally, or of suspending, complaints, 
on which account he had given notice to |; when those complaints originated appa- 
the judye-advocate to attend at the bar, ! rently in resentment and 4 spirit of recri- 
in order to explain the reasons why the | mination. ‘This was the more remarkable, 
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order could not be complied with. because the noble lord at the head of the 

After some comments, tending to shew ; Admiralty had repeatedly lamented, that 
the partiality with which every step in this sending Mr. Keppel to a court-martial be- 
business had been conducted, he drew | came unavoidable, because the board was 
several conclusions, in order to point out | necessarily bound, however improbable or 
the very suspicious complexion that over- | absurd the charge might be, to instantly 
spread the whole transaction, and which | entertain it, and order the proper proceed- 
established a pre-concerted design, to dis- | ings thereupon ; yet, upon a motion made 
sube adiniral Keppel of his professional | by a very respectable person and able 
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lawyer (Mr. Dunning) in another assem- | burn, and destroy, &c. From whence 
bly,* this doctrine was given up by the + his grace drew the most incontrovertible 
law officers of the crown, and its intended | proofs, that bringing an officer to trial 
object, that of a censure of the Admiralty- | without some previous charge, was no less 
board, got rid of by the previous question, , unprecedented than unjust ; no less novel 
on the ground that the discretionary | in its exercise than every way suspicious 

power leyally existed, and consequently | in its tendency and complexion. 
did not call tor the additional sanction of He observed, that the times were cri- 
vote of that House, to stamp an autho- | tical; that our navy was our principal de- 
rity upon what every branch of the legis- | pendence, so far as the prosperity uf the 
lature had already declared to be law. empire rested on the preservation of its 
His grace said he had taken the trouble | distant dependencies. To preserve them 
to get every information on the subject '! we must assert the empire of the sea, or 
which books were able to afford him, and | we must expect to be nalts of them 
found no precedent come up to what was | gradually, perhaps in a rapid succession. 
now apparently intended, respecting the , It therefore behoved us to remove all sus- 
trial of sir Hugh; he meant the bringing | picion as to the temper and disposition of 
that gentleman to his trial, on a charge to : those who sat at the Admiralty-board, and 
be collected from the minutes of a former , take care to improve and secure as much 
| as possible a proper confidence between 
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trial. He examined the Journals of the 
House in the year 1744, respecting the | that board and the officers who were to 
proceedings against Mathews and Lestock, : act under it. Such a confidence was the 
when those admirals were watching the j life of military enterprize, and was gene- 
motions of the Spanish fleet, then blocked | rally productive of success; whereas, a 
up in Toulon. On that occasion, as there | want of it generally terminated in national 
were complaints on each side, the admiral , ruin and personal disgrace: it behoved 
charging his vice-admiral with disobe- | their lordships too, to enquire whether the 
dience of orders, in not closing the line ' conduct of that board afforded any just 
while the center and rear divisions were | graynd which might give reason to fear 
engaged with the combined fleets of France | that so necessary a means of success were 
and Spain; and the vice-admiral, in like | wanting. As the guardians of the people, 
manner, criminating his commander in | and the great constitutional advisers of 
chief, for not giving directions for hoisting , their sovereign, they were bound, both by 
the proper signals, which would have | duty and interest, to interpose in every 
enabled him, the vice-admiral, to come : matter of real importance relative to the 
into the action. Here, though the ad-! preservation and safety of their country. 
miral made the charge, which was retorted {| These were the motives which induced 
by the second in command, no partial trial ; him to trouble their lordships on the pre- 
was ordered. On the contrary, an enquiry | sent occasion, and he made no doubt but 
was instituted, the result of which was, that | they would make the proper impression 
each party was sent to a court-martial. upon every noble lord present. In that 
His grace next adverted to the case of | persuasion, he had ordered Mr. Jackson, 
admiral Byng, and read the warrant from | the judge-advocate or crown prosecutor, 
the board of Admiralty, in 1756, directed | to attend, and, if it was their lordships’ 
to the deputy-marshal, ordering ‘him to | pleasure, he would desire that Mr. Jack- 

take into his custody the body of Mr. | son be called to the bar. 
Byng till his trial, upon a charge of a| Mr. Jackson, the judge-advocate, was 
breach of instructions, and fur not having | then called to the bar and examined. He 
done his utmost to sink, burn, and destroy | was asked why he had not delivered in a 
the ships of the enemy, should be had. | list, according to order, of the witnesses 
ere was a specific accusation containing | summoned on the trial, with the list and 
two articles. The first, a breach of in- | inclosure which accompanied it? A. The 
structions, pointed to his not debarking | same papers had been delivered upon moe | 
the troops on the island of Minorca agree- | tion to the House of Commons without 
able to those instructions; the other, re- | the list. He did not withhold it from any 
*pecting the actual engagement, which private reason, nor was he instructed to 
Charged him with a breach of duty, the | withhold it: he had brought it in his 
ot having done all in his power to sink, | pocket lest it might be called for, and then 
oo held it in his hand. [List of witnesses 
® See p. 282. delivered in and read by the clerk. ]—Had 
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the witness any other reggon for withhold- 
ing it? Yes; a point of delicacy— What 
was it? He did not think it proper to 
publish the names of. the witnesses before 
the trial; he had acted in the same man- 
ner in regard to admiral Keppel, for whea 
sir Hugh upon that occasion called op him 
for a lst of the witnesses which Mr. Kep- 
pel meant to call to his defence, he de- 
clined it from motives of delicacy; the 
consequence of which was, a mutual in- 
terchange of lists between the admiral and 
vice-admiral.—Why in the list, does the 
name of the hon. lieut. Lumley not appear? 
His plan was to summon such witnesses 
only whose testimony proved strongest and 
most specific.—If Mr. Lumley had not de- 
d, that the Formidable did not pot 
ier lights in the night between the 27¢ 
and 28th of July? Yes, but sir C. Doug- 
las, one of the witnesses summoned, de- 
posed more | gd and with greater 
certainty and precision to that fact.—If 
the witness did not think that the evidence 
of a witness who deposed strongly to a 
fact, might be corroborated by circum- 
stancea which fell short of those related 
by the principal witness? Certainly ; 
but the fact was already sufficiently ascer- 
tained, for sir Hugh had acknowledged, 
that the Formidable carried no lights in 
the. night between the 27th and 28th of 
July.—If the specification of the time, 
stated in the letter from the Admiralty- 
board, to sir Hugh, which informs him of 
his intended trial for his conduct, in the 
words “when the fleets of Great- Britain 
and France were engaged on the 27th of 
July,”? could be extended, by mere in- 
ference, beyond the literal and obvious 
construction of the words? There was no 
order came through his hands but the 
order. of summons for the attendance of 
the witnesses. The summons had no par- 
ticular reference to the vice-admiral’s con- 
duct during any defined period of that 
day; but were he to give an opinion him- 
self, he was inclined to believe, that the 
enquiry would extend indiscriminately to 
all the transactions of that day.— 
was the general understanding or idea of 
a naval day, according to the technical 
language used by seamen? He presumed 
from one in the morning till 12 the next 
evening.—If the seaman’s day should be 
deemed to commence at sun-set, could sir 
- Hugh’s neglect, in not ordering lights to 
be put up aboard the Formidable, be pro- 
perly enquired into? He did not know 
hat the enquiry was to be confined to 
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differently computed from what it is af 
land; but, according to his ideas, evi- 
dence ought to be admitted to the whole of 
the action, and subsequent circumstances 
taken together, both before and after 
sun-set; and, of course, from the 27th at 
night till the 28th in the morning.—If 
omitting to put out lights wag not a very 
great neglect? He presumed it might: 
that, however, would depend upon cir- 
cumstances. Not knowing any circyum- 
stance which could enable him to give am 
opinion, he must declive giving any fur- 
ther answer to that question.— Whether 
he had received any orders from the Ad- 
miralty-board as to the mode of conduot- 
ing the trial? None but the general 
order to collect the evidence from the 
minutes taken on the trial of admiral 
Keppel ? — Had. he consulted or. advised 
with the Admiralty-board on the subject? 
Never had a syllable of conversation with 
the board, or any of the members who 
compose it, on the subject.— Did he look 
upon himself 9s the accuser oa the part 
of the crown? He did not.—Had he 
formed, or had, he direction to draw. up, 
or frame, any specific charge? He had 
not.—- Who then was to draw up the 
charge and support it on the trial? He 
presumed, the court, from his selection of 
the minutes, would frame a charge, and 
support it from materials thus collected, 
by calling evidence to. the particular facta. 
-- What situation would Mr. Jackson stand 
in, in the court? As an indiffereat per- 
sop, under the direction of the cours; not 
as an accuser or defender of either party. 
—Did the witness recollect any inatearce, 
in which the judge-gdvocate stood in the 
situation thus described, or of a porson 
being brought to trial, in which % was 
the duty of the court to frame the charge 
and to support it? Eke did not know, 
whether a charge might not be framed 
previous to the opening of the cqurt. He 
had received no. directions to draw up any 


_charge.-—Did the witness know any ine 


stance, where the minutes taken upon one 
trial, was the ground, and only ground, 
of accusation on another trial? He. did 
one ; but he could rot trust so far to his 
reemory as to say, that he was able te 
state it correctly. I¢ was in 1771, whes 
the late commodore Spry commanded at 
Plymouth. Mr. Spry received an anonyr 
mous letter, stating, that a lieutenant 
aboard his ship, or under his. command, 
had purloined and embezzled the. naval 
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stores; which letter he sent to the Admi- 
ralty-board. A trial was immediately or- 
dered; and the fact being proved, the 
lieutenant was convicted and cashiered. In 
the course of the trial it came out, that ft 
was not stores aboard the ship the lieute- 
nant served, that were embezzled, but that 
he had received them from a boatswain 
aboard another ship. The boatswain was 
then ordered to take his trial, on the mi- 
nutes which appeared on that of the lieu- 
tenant; and the facts being proved, he 
was likewise found guilty of the charge.— 
Was there no accusation specified, such 
as that one received, and the other pur- 
loined 2 He could not tell, not having 
attended the trial—Who acted as judge 
advocate on the occasion? Could not ex- 
actly say, but believed it was Mr. Spry’s 
secretary. — Were there not many more 
witnesses than the names contained in the 
list, who had given evidence respecting 
the conduct of sir Hugh on the 27th of 
July? There were, but for the reason 
before assigned he did not think it neces- 
to summons them; he selected those 
only whose testimony was strongest and 
Most pointed. — Might not several wit- 
nesses who deposed only to other circum- 
stances know a great deal relative to the 
conduct of sir Hugh, and why were not 
they summoned? Certainly many wit- 
nesses might know, but his. duty was only 
to obey the order of collecting evidence 
from the minutes; he could not therefore 
issue summonses for the attendance of 
who did not, by any thing he could 
earn, appear to know any thing particu- 
larly relative to the behaviour of sir Hugh. 
—Did not the witness believe, that those 
officers who were, during the action and 
the whole afternoon, nearest the Formi- 
dable, were the best enabled to give tes- 
timony relative to the vice-admiral of the 
blue’s conduct? He thought so, and he 
begged their lordships would understand, 
at the persons who were to give evidence 
Were not merely confined to the names 
Contained in the list; several more might 
be added between this and the commence- 
ment of the trial; even pending the trial 
the court would be at liberty to call an 
Witnesses they thought proper. For his 
rt, he was of opinion, that admiral 
eppel ought to be summoned to give 
evidence ; nor did he yet know but that 
the admiral and several other officers 
would be called upon to attend the en- 
quiry—-What was the reason other per- 
4003 were not summoned to give evidence 
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relative to the message delivered by capt. 
Windsor? Said, that capt. Windsor was 
summoned ; that he gave personal notice 
to lieut. Bertie that he would be summon- 
ed: and that, as to the midshipman exa- 
mined on the former trial, he was excused 
on account of his youth——Why were hot 
others summoned? He believed that 
those mentioned were sufficient ; that he 
did not think it necessary to sammon thre 
whole crew of the Fox ; but'that the point 
would lie between those who hentd thre 
message delivered on one side, and those 
who heard the answer returned on the 
other.—What was the jut of the enquiry, 
in his opinion? Most certainly, an ime 
pare disobedience of orders, in sit Haph 

alliser’s wot coming into the admiral’s 
wake, when called upon to do so by sig= 
nals and message. 

The examination lasted nearly two 
hours. The above were the most matetial 
and leadmg questions put; and at six . 
o’clock the witness was desired to with 
draw. The lords who interrogated Mr. 
Jackson principally were the dukes of 
Richmond, Manchester and Grafton, and 
the lords Camden, Effingham, Fortescue 
and Ferrers. As soon as the witness with- 
drew, 

The Duke of Richmond resumed his 

eech, and reprobated, in strong terms, 
the idea of bringing sir Hugh to a trial. 
He repeated his former argument, that it 
was not possible to do justice to that gen- 
tleman, or justice to the public, agreeably 
to the present plan of proceeding, and de- 
clared it looked as if the trial was intended 
to be a mere matter of form, a mock trial. 
His grace said, he was the rather inclined 
to adopt the latter opinion, because he 
really considered the Admiralty-board to 
be the instigators of the trial of admiral 
Keppel, and when he summed up the ac- 
count of the two proceedings, that against 
Mr. Keppel and hat against sir Hugh, he 
could not but see the strongest grounds to 
suspect a collusion in favour of the latter. . 
He declared most solemnly, that he did 
not mean to urge any thing likely to in- 
crease the danger of the last mentioned 

entleman ; that his real wishes were, that 
fre should not be tried at all; that he saw 
no possihle good either to him or to the 
public, that could result from his being 
tried ; but that if he was to be tried, he | 
ought to be tried fairly, and upon such 
grounds as were likely to procure real and 
substantial justice. He wished to remove 
every ground of suspicion, otherwise the 
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public would be led to believe that the im- lamented being obliged to agitate a matter 

ending trial was merely set on foot in| which had reference to the board of Admi- 
order to afford the Admiralty new grounds : ralty in the absence of the first lord. His 
for aspersing Mr. Keppel. He confessed | grace declared, he hoped it was no part of 
he thought so ill of the Admiralty, that he | his character to make accusations against 
verily believed, though sir Hugh had been ; any person beliind his back; and that he was 
instigated by them, to accuse admiral | forced to act as he had done that day, be- 
Keppel, and had made himself their in- | cause the trial, to which his motion refer- 
strument, if he were found guilty upon: red, was to take place in the holidays. 
the impending trial, they would suffer him ; Nor did his motion throw the least per- 
to be executed without remorse. The , sonal censure on the noble lord who was 
duke said, he had very hastily drawn up a, absent. It stated the impropricty of the 
motion, which he meant to submit to the | mode adopted by the board, in bringing 
consideration of the House. The hurry | the vice-admiral to his trial ; but went no 
in which he had committed it to paper, | further. He did not know by what title 
rendered it less correct, and not so well | the board laid claim to infallibility. All 
adapted to the purpose as he .could have | the fatal consequences flowing from the 
wished; but such as it was, he would offer | first trial, had fully proved the contrary. 
it to their lordships’ consideration, and | They pretended to sanction the first trial, 
hoped it would be favourably received, as | upon the grounds of usage and the autho- 
it tended to shew that the House would | rity ofan act of parliament, and atterwards 


not sanctify a proceeding apparently | when this law doctrine came to be exa- 
founded in gross injustice. His grace | mined it was clearly proved, and fully ac- 
then moved, “ That it is the opinion of | knowledged by the law officers of the crown, 
this House, that it would be equally con-| that the doctrine was false and erroe 
trary to the principles of justice, and to| neous. The board was proved fallible 
every purpose of the intended prosecution, | upon that occasion. Had we any assur- 
that vice-admiral sir Hugh Palliser should | ance, at present, that they might not again 
e tried, as from the papers laid before | be fallible? He felt as much as any man 
this House it seems to be intended, with- | for the family misfortune of the noble earl, 
out some specific charge being previously | but he would never consent to sacrifice 
exhibited against him.” the interests of his country, to a point of 
Lord Le Despenser said, he was a good | mere ceremony; and he would tell the 
deal concerned to hear the noble duke in | noble lord who spoke last, that he did not 
the absence of the first lord of the Admi- | think, all circumstances considered, that it 
ralty, make a long speech against his lord- | was consistent with the dignity of that as- 
ship, and at the end of it produce a mo- | sembly to hear it asserted, thatthe absence 
tion, immediately tending to criminate the | of any one member, in or out of office, 
noble earl. The noble earl who was ab- | was a sufficient reason for giving a negative 
sent, had yesterday professed himself to | to a motion, which could never again be 
be exceedingly indisposed, and to be under | revived, to any effectual purpose of pre- 

the greatest distress of mind. That dis- | vention. 
tress must necessarily be now increased,| The Lord Chancellor replied, that the 
as it was well known that the noble earl’s | motion was highly improper, and to ac- 
daughter-in-lay had died that morning. | cede to it would be to prejudge, and in 
Were there no objection to the motion but | fact controul the impending trial, and to 
what he had mentioned, he should certain- | assume a power which did not belong to 
ly vote against it, but he saw many other | any one branch of the legislature. He 
objections which during the noble duke’s | began with declaring, his first object of 
speech struck him very forcibly, though | rising, was to defend an absent man: that 
his memory did not serve him to recollect | he thought it exceedingly improper in 
them at present; it was necdless however, | the noble duke to assert, that the Admi- 
even if he had them at command, to urge | ralty-board were the instigators of the con- 
them, because he trusted the humanity of | duct of sir Hugh Palliser, respecting ad- 
their lordships would sufficiently induce | miral Keppel, when he had no proof of 
them to negative the motion for the rea- | the foundation of the assertion, and espe- 
sons he had first mentioned. cially when the noble lord at the head 
The Duke of Richmond begged the no-| of the Admiralty-board was not present 
to defend himself, and reply to an insi- 


ble lord to recollect what he had said in 
the opening ofhis speech, and how muchhe | nuation extremely injurious and unwar- 
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rantable. He instanced the vice admiral’s 
express declaration, that he had consulted 
no person whatever relative to his urging 
his charge against admiral Keppel, infer- 
ring from that, and from the conduct of 
the Admiralty-board, that there was not 
a colour of suspicion of collusion on their 
pee and that every imputation of there 
aving been collusion practised, was im- 
possible to be proved, and of course ex- 
tremely unjust. Having laboured this 
oint in his usual stile of legal metaphor, 
e said he believed he might call sir Hugh 
an unhappy man, for sarely if that epithet 
belonged to any person, it belonged to a 
gentleman so totally ruined as sir Hugh 
was. He hoped, however, that the issue 
of the impending trial would shew, that 
the failure of the success of the action of 
the 27th of July was not imputable to an 
man, but arose from one of those saan 4 
able accidents, which military operations, 
both on sea and shore, are ever subject to. 
Sir Hugh was to be tried very shortly on 
a charge arising from what came out upon 
the trial of Mr. Keppel; ought not sir 
Hugh to be sent to his trial in the most 
candid manner, unaccompanied with any 
prejudices, tending to aggravate what 
might appear against him? Would any 
noble lord say, that it either became their 
lordships to prejudge him in any shape 
whatsoever, or to come toa resolution im- 
plying prejudgment or crimination, or in- 
eed interfere at all’with a process which 
did not by any means in its present stage 
come under the cognizance of parliament? 
A witness, if Mr. Jackson might be deemed 
a witness, had been called to their lord- 
ehips’ bar, with a view to be examined to 
@ particular point. Had the examination 
been confined to that point? On the con- 
trary, had it not been extended to a most 
minute and circumstantial enquiry into a 
great variety of matters generally refer- 
able, he allowed, to the impending trial, 
but not in the least analogous to the 
matter respecting which alone Mr. Jack- 
son had been called to the bar? Not that 
he meant to blame noble lords for having 
extended the examination. He was per- 
fectly aware that strict regularity must 
often give way to expediency, and in the 
present case he had not attempted to call 
the House to order, or to check the irre- 
gularity, because he had the satisfaction 
to see it tended to prove that the judge 
advocate, in whose hands a material part 
of the business lay, was a most intelligent 
and judicious gentlemay. He had given 
[ VOL, XS.) 
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his evidence (if he might so phrase it) 
distinctly, clearly, and in a manner which 
did him great credit, while it afforded the 
House abundant information and abundant 
satisfaction. Mr. Jackson had proved that 
it was not a new matter to send an officer 
to his trial without what the noble duke in 
his speech and in his motion called a spe- 
cific charge, and had explicitly declared 
that he knew a case where the charge, 
upon which a person accused was tried, 
was collected from the minutes of a court- 
martial who had sat upon the former trial. 
His lordship asserted that the instances 
cited from the Journals, instead of supe 
porting the noble duke’s argument, made 
against it; particularly that of admiral 
Byng’s case, which he had therefore been 
much surprized to hear quoted. He of- 
fered several reasons to prove that the 
House had no right to interpose its autho- 
rity, on the present occasion, and even if 
it had, that there was no ground before 
the House for exercising that euthority. 
His lordship concluded with remarking 
in very severe terms, on an expression 
which fell from the noble duke who made 
the motion, and who, with other gross 
accusations against the Admiralty-board, 
took upon him to assert, that if sir Hugh 
should be found guilty, the Admiralty 
board would let him suffer without remorse. 
If the accusation was directed at the noble 
lord at the head of that board, which he 
had every right to think it was, he could 
say from his own knowledge, without de- 
siring to pay a compliment to the noble 
lord, that his lordship was infinitely supe- 
rior to a conduct so black, so base, so 
diabolical. 

The Earl of Mansfield said, that the 
present motion was extremely improper 
to: be adopted by their lordships. He 
grounded his argument on two pointss 
the one was, that the motion itself wanted 
foundation ; the other, that if it were 
founded it would not be consonant with 
the forms of that House to interpose its 
authority in regard to the impending trial, 
With respect to the first, the charge against 
sir Hugh was no less specific than the 
charge against admiral Kepvel or admiral 
Byng. The martial law differed most es- 
sentially from the common law; by the 
latter a specific charge was made out in 
the form of an indictment, and the party 
accused was tried upon a specific alleya- 
tion of criminality. Courts martial, on 
the contrary, left off where the common ~ 
law courts commenced their criminal pree 

[25] 
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cesses, It was the duty and the practice 
of the courts martial to be ordered to 
enquire and try. They in consequence 
first went into an enquiry, the result of 
which enquiry formed the criminal charge, 
if any thing criminal came out, and upon 
that charge the court tried the party so 
criminated, and passed sentence accord- 
ingly. In admiral Byng’s case this matter 
Was most clearly exemplified. The court- 
martial were ordered to enquire into the 
admiral’s conduct, and try him upon it. 
There was no specific charge before them. 
They began their enquiry with taking evi- 
dence of his conduct at St. Helens; his 
conduct In his passage to the Straits; his 
return to (iibraltar, and every circum- 
stance relative to the whole of his opera- 
tions, till he was superseded in his com- 
mand. ‘The court came to a great variety 
of resolutions, some not in the least cri- 
minal, others which went so far as to affect 
his lite. Upon their very last resolution, 
the last of thirty-six, they founded their 
charge, and their sentcnce. The matter 
of law was referred to the twelve judges, 
who declared the whole proceeding to be 
perfectly legal. He said, he had read the 
charge preferred against admiral Keppel, 
and that when it was first laid on the table, 
he spoke only from mere recollection, but 
if he understood it right, there was no 
criminal charge contained in any- one of 
the five articles: the only one which bore 
any appearance of specification was worded 
sv loosely and drawn up so inaccurately, 
that the legal import, in point of effect, or 
as operating towards conviction, was en- 
tirely lost. He alluded to the admiral not 
doing the utmost, instead of his utmost, to 
take, smk, burn, and destroy the fleet of 
the enemy; which, in fact, amounted to 
just nothing. No man ever did, or ever 
willdotheutmost: Julius Caesar, Alexander 
the Great, or Prince Ferdinand, never had 
done the utmost; nay, it was impossible 
for any commander to do the utmost. 
The Earl of Bristol said, he did not 
wish to enter fully into a debate which 
might lead him to the discussion of matters 
that were intended to be the subject of a 
future day. He perfectly coincided with 
the noble duke, respecting his sentiments 
of the Admiralty-board. It was not ap- 
earances, but facts, undeniable facts, that 
induced him to adopt these sentiments, 
which he was perguaded he should die in. 
The whole transaction presented the same 
countenance, in each of its respective 
stages. The want of confidence which 
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admiral Keppel experienced from the be- 
ginning, was exemplified in first sending 
him out with 20 ships against 30, m order 
to disgrace him in the eyes of the people, 
as his return into port was foreseen by 
those who sent him. The cool manner 
he was received on his arrival; the much 
cooler in which he was received on his 
second return, after the action of the 27th; 
the sending private thanks to the blue di- 
vision, to be conveyed to the officers by 
the vice-admiral ; and finally, the receiv- 
ing the charge of an interior officer against 
his superior, though the latter was known 
to have accused the inferior, in parliament, 
of a disobedience of orders, to his face. 
It, however, any doubt remained respect- 
ing the real disposition of the Admiralty- 
board, there were sufficient indications 
given by that board, after the admiral had 
been most honourably acquitted; the 
omitting that part of the sentence of ac- 
quittal which related to the malicious and 
ill-founded accusation brought against him, 
and likewise such parts of it as reficcted 
honour on the conduct of the admiral, put 
the matter beyond question. The same 
spirit and the same rancour marked the 
footsteps of ministers throughout the whole 
of the session; and the present attempt 
to asperse by inference the conduct of that 
gallant commander, was exactly corres 
pondent with the whole of their precedent 
conduct; because, if sir Hugh were ac- 
quitted, the conclusion they and their 
friends would draw from it would be, that 
if any fauit was committed, it could not 
be fairly imputed to the vice-admiral of 
the blue. His lordship denied that the 
noble earl who spoke last had stated the 
affair of Mr. Byng accurately: he con- 
tended that admiral Byng was sacrificed, 
in order to appease the nation, who had 
been artfully persuaded, that whenever a 
British admiral miscarried it} was alwavs 
the fault of the commander. His lordship 
insisted that-officer was tried on a specific 
accusation, and that the British annals 
had not furnished a single precedent hi- 
therto, of any naval officer having been 
brought to his trial, without at least giving 
him notice of the matter alledged against 
him, previous to his appearance in court. 
The Duke of Richmond replied to the 
two law lords, To the animadversions of 
the learned lord on the woolsack, respect- 
ing the charges against the Admiralty- 
board, his grace affirmed, that he was fully 
warranted in what he said, and in pushing 


every charge he urged much farther, The 
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learned Jord was extremely welcome to put 
any construction on his words they would 
bear ; but the noble earl now absent from 
his place, was not much indebted to him 
for his laboured commentary. His lord- 
ship had endeavoured to shew, or had rather 
asserted, that there were no proofs before 
the House that the Admiralty-board had 
acted improperly ; and though they had, 
that that House was not the fit place to 
discuss such a question. To the first he 
should only answer, that the mode of pro- 
ceeding was unprecedented, in the case 
now under consideration ; and, secondly, 
that if the Admiralty-board either impro- 
perly exercised the power vested in them, 
or neglected their duty, they were crimi- 
nal, and as such, amenable to the con- 
troul and censure of either House of Par- 
liament. That House had an inquisitorial 
as well as judicial power ; nor were the 
two jurisdictions at all incompatible: but 
the question here was neither inquisitorial 
nor judicial, but merely a proposition made 
to the House, upon tacts, which were in 
proof at their lordships’ bar. It imputed 
no guilt, nor threw the least censure, di- 
rectly nor implied, on sir Hugh Palliser ; 
it only went to condemn a mode of pro- 
ceeding no less contrary to the established 
rules of legal process in such cases, than to 
equity and justice, for it involved one of 
these two things; the bringing a man to 
his trial, and keeping him totally in the 
dark respecting the accusation to be pre- 
ferred against him ; or, on the idea that a 
real trial was meant, under the mock forms 
of law, to let a criminal escape with im- 
punity. 

The learned earl who spoke lately as- 
serted, that no specific charge had been 
made against admiral Byng. He was as- 
tonished to hear his lordship, who was so 
well acquainted with the whole transac- 
hion, assert what he must, if his recollec- 
tion had not failed him, have known to be 
the very contrary of what he had repre- 
éented it. Admiral Byng, it is true, was 
generally charged with misconduct, from 
the minute he quitted St. Helen’s till his 
return to Gibraltar from the action; but 
why so? Because he was specifically 
charged with a breach of his instructions. 
And how could the truth or falshood of 
that charge be ascertained, without going 
into a general enquiry into the whole ope- 
rations at sea since his departure from St. 
Helen’s, He was ordered to repair to 
Gibraltar, and there take a regiment on 
board, for the reinforcement or relief of 
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the fortress of Fort St. Philip. He might 
have.never been able to leave the Channel; 
it might have come out in proof, that he 
purposely delayed his passage; he mizht 
have staid at Gibraltar too Jong; or he 
might through negligence or design, have 
broke his orders; which facts could never 
be ascertained or decided upon, tll the 
whole conduct was enquired into, and 
known, trom his leaving the land. The 
fact was, that part of his instructions were, 
to debark a force on some part of the 
island of Minorca. He did not, or could 
not, comply with those instructions ; that 
failure of duty formed one specific charge 
against him: the other, that he did not 
do the utmost in his power to eng: ge, de- 
feat, burn, and destroy the enemy, was not 
a loose, general charge, but a specitic one, 
confined to a particular transaction, upon 
a particular day. Was, then, the enquiry, 
inthe language of the learned lord, an 
enquiry to know whether such an action 
happened on such a day ? | 

He was astonished to hear the learned 
lord dwell so tong on a circumstance, 
which if it- carried any weight with it, 
made against his argument much more 
than for it, which was the distinction of 
‘ the’ utmost and ¢ his’ utmost. The fact 
was, the learned lord, by taking one part 
of the sentence, had hastily or designedly 
confounded the words; they were neither 
‘ the’ utmost, nor * his’ utmost, but ‘ the 
utmost in his power. Men of much less 
abilities than any of the great names the 
learned lord had referred to, might per- - 
form the utmost in their power, though 
not the utmost. He was ready to agree 
with his lordship, that neither Casar nor 
paces Ferdinand ever did the utmost, but 
1e nevertheless contended that every man, 
be his abilities ever so mean or slender, 
was equal to do the utmost in his power, 
which excluded every degree of censure, 
but what might be imputed to a want of 
zeal, or treachery, or cowardice. If then 
the utmost in a commander's power was no 
more than acting to the best of his skill 
and judgment, the negative of that im- 
ported cowardice or disatlection, and con- 
sequently subjected the criminal to a ca- 
pital punishment. 

To say, therefore, that the articles con-, 
tained in sir Hugh’s charge against Mr. 
Keppel were loose and indefinite, amount- 
ed in fact to maintaining that cowardice or 
disaffection were not capital crimes. But 
even supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
the charge now commented on was not of 
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a capital nature, he would ask the noble | by any part of his evidence, had fur- — 
Jord what wus the direct charge contained | nished the strongest proof, founded on 
in another of the five articles in which ad- | precedent, in support of the present 
miral Keppel was accused of turning his | mode of proceeding, in respect of the 
back on the French fleet, and thereby dis- | lieutenant and boatswain who had been 
gracing the British flag? Was flying from | tried at Plymouth, the latter on the 
the enemy, accompanying an assertion, | minutes taken on the trial of the former. 
that the admiral mizht and could have en- | So far as the precedent went, it carried 
gaged the enemy to advantage, not a spe- | with it some weight: but two things were 
cific charge both in fact and construction ? | observable; first, that Mr. Jackson did 
Did not such an accusation carry upon the | not undertake to state the case exactly, 
very face of ita charge of cowardice, or | with all its circumstances; secondly, the 
disaffection, or both? He presumed, in- | offence charged was of a very different na- 
deed, that the learned lord had but a very | ture from that of an accusation, such as 
faint memory of the charge on the table, | the vice-admiral was accused of: but al- 
else he never could have so confidently | lowing the precedent its full force, the oc- 
affirmed that running away from an infe- | casion, the tribunal, and the mode of con- 
rior and beaten enemy was not an instance | ducting that trial, though it might furnish 
of the most abject cowardice or disaf- | one instance of injustice, or rather illegal 
fection. proceeding, for he thought the sentence, 
He was much surprised not to hear the | though not the mode of proceeding, a very 
learned lord dwelt more on the affair of | proper one, was not a sufficient ground to 
Lestock and Mathews, because on that | depart from precedents much more appli- 
occasion there was a precedent enquiry, | cable to the matter before the House, and 
in the other House ; but the lcarned lord | of infinitely greater authority and impor. 
wished to avoid entering into particulars, | tance. 
for a very obvious reason; his lordship | The Earl of Mansfield, in proof that it 
knew that the enquiry went only to ascer- | was the practice of courts-martial to pro- 
tain the fact of miscarriage, which when | ceed loosely, stated the peculiar nature of 
the House was satisficd of, they ordered | such modes of trial. He said, that for the 
the parties to a court-martial, not upon | sake of military discipline, they differed 
Joose, but upon defined and specific | essentially from trials at common law. In 
charges. He said, this mode of proceed- | the latter, a specific charge is given in 
ing was analogous to every other mode of | upon oath to a grand jury, who must upon 
proceeding adhered to in our code of cri- | their consciences, and on the conviction 
minal law. Whenever any man was ac- | of their reason, find the charge relevant 
cused, he was made acquainted with the | before the process could go a step farther. 
nature of his offence, that he might be | In courts-martial no charge on oath was 
thereby enabled to prove his innocehce, | made, and, except where the accuser was 
should that be the case; otherwise no per- | @ private person, nothing like a specific 
son could be safe, however innocent ; be- | charge was exhibited. In sir Hugh Pal- 
cause, being ignorant of the nature of the | liser’s accusation of Mr. Keppel, the 
charge, he could never be prepared, either | charge was not upon oath, neither was the 
in the way of direct proof, by confronting | charge specific. It was consonant to 
of witnesses, or the varions modes which | practice, and perfectly agreeable to usage, 
the law had provided for its discovery, to | to order a court-martial to enquire and at 
meet his accuser: this knowledge of the | the same try the person accused for other 
witnesses would signify very little, were he | parts of his conduct, besides those actually 
to be kept in the dark as to the charge | referred to the court; the case was so in 
itself; but when in possession of the ; the affair of Mathewa and Lestock, and 
charge, and knowing who were to be the | more particularly in that of admiral Byng ; 
pevons summoned te make it good, he ; but there was a later case, which clearl 
iad then every necessary means that in- ; and incontrovertibly proved what he ssid 
nocence could desire for its justification. | the case of Mr. Brereton, captain of the 
Lefore his grace sat down, he could not | Duke. The court were directed to try him 
Ba ever what had fallen from the noble | for his conduct touching the business of 
ord on the woolsack, that there was no | July 27th. In the course of their enquiry, 
proof before the House sufficient to jus- in order to found a charge, it appeared 
tity the motion, and that the witness atthe that he behaved improperly, by getting 
bar, so far from supporting the sey drunk the day before and the day after 
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the battle: the court made that matter 
the charge, and grounded the sentence 
upon it, thereby depriving captain Bre- 
reton of his command, not for behaving ill 
on the 27th of July, but for getting drunk 
on the 26th and 28th. His lordship urged 
several other matters, in order to prove 
that though the court were directed to en- 
ste into a particular fact, they were not 

ereby restrained from going into other 
circumstances: so that if the order for 
trial only related to what passed in the 
action, yet the court were at full liberty to 
go into the whole of sir Hugh Palliser’s 
conduct on the 25th, as well as in the ac- 
tion of the 27th of July. 

The Earl of Bristol, after declaring the 
learned earl was mistaken in his account 
of admiral Byng’s trial, said, if military 
discipline depended on a violation of jus- 
tice and freedom, away with such disci- 
pline! for it would be vain to expect that 
seamen, who had been for years esteemed 
the bulwark of this country, could do their 
country service, if they were made slaves 
of, or subjected to laws which were oppo- 
site to every principle of freedom and jus- 
tice. His lordship adverted to the arti- 
cles of war, and having understood the 
earl of Mansfield to have declared that he 
was concerned in framing the code of 
martial laws which he had spoken of, said, 
he hoped the learned earl had no hand in 
framing the article which subjected officers 
on half pay to the same martial law and 
the same discipline which those in actual 
service necessarily were governed by: an 
article which he remembered created such 
a spirit of opposition in the navy officers, 
at the time that the code of laws was under 
the consideration of parliament, as to ob- 
tain the omission of that article, strongly 
as it had been supported. 

The Earl of Mansfield desired to set 
the noble earl right, by repeating what he 
had said early in the debate, that he had 
‘ no hand in framing the law alluded to by 
his lordship. All he meant to say was, 
that he was concerned in carrying them 
through parliament, under the sanction 
aod with the support of the late duke of 
Cumberland and lord Anson. 

The Duke of Richmond said, admiral 
Byng's case was truly a calamitous one, 
and the learned lord could not soon, he 
believed, forget the part he acted in that 
business, were it not for something which 
fell from: him this day, that indicated a total 
forgetfulness of the greatest part of that 
suclancholy catastrophe. The noble earl 
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said that Cesar, nor no other great cap- 
tain or commander, had ever done the ut- 
most, and yet the learned lord, upon re- 
collection, must remember that in the case 
of admiral Byng, an act of the highest cri- 
minality was, at least by inference of law, 
affixed to a moral impossibility; that un- 
fortunate gentleman was acquitted by his 
judges of cowardice and disaffection, and 
yet, nevertheless, was brought in guilty, 
for not doing the utmost to sink, burn, de- 
stroy, &c. He would have imagined that 
the learned ear] had forgot the part he had 
acted in that business, had his lordship 
not mentioned the opinion of the twelve 
judges, who, he said, had been unanimous 
in their approbation of the sentence, at the 
head of which was the, then chief justice 
of England ? He would, therefore, recom- 
mend to his lordship, to endeavour to re- 
concile the opinion of the twelve judges 
with that given this day by the learned 
earl, and decide in his own mind, whether 
a charge under the same law in 1778, and 
framed in the same words, as to the article 
in question, was not aspcecific charge, suf- 
ficient to draw after it a capital punishment, 
when an officer of long and tried service 
suffered on a similar charge in 1757, and 
the sentence under which he suffered was 
confirmed by the opinion of the twelve 
judges. He remembered that though 
then but very young, he could not say but 
that affair made avery deep impression 
upon him, being present in the gallery of 
the other House, when several of the 
members* desired a law, in order that they 
might be absolved from their oath of 
secrecy, for the purpose of submitting 
their doubts to the House, which being 
complied with, they accordingly did, but 
the question proposed involving in it a 
point of law, as he observed before, it was 
referred to the judges, with the chief jus- 
tice at their head, who at length decided 
the fate of that devoted man, who had, in 
fact, fallen a sacrifice to ministerial timidity 
and court intrigue. His grace said, he 
was happy in having an opportunity of de- 
livering his sentiments on the subject ; and 
withdrew his motion, on a presumption, he 
said, that the object he wished to obtain 
would be the consequence of his agitating 
the question. 


Debate on the Earl of Bristols Motion 
for the Removal of the Earl of Sandwich, 
First Lord of the Admiralty.] April 23, 
The order of the day being read, 


* See Vol. 15, p. 808, | 
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The Earl of Bristol rose and said: * 


My lords; I am first to return your 
lordships my thanks for the indulgence 
you have given me, in the putting off this 
motion, on account of my health, till now ; 
I confess it has long been my wish to 
make it, as I think it a motion which on 
every consideration J am obliged to make, 
as a friend to this yet existing constitu- 
tion, as a friend to his Majesty, as a friend 
to my country, and also as a member of 
this great council of the nation; and 
though, perhaps, in these polite and 
courtly days, this motion may be uncom- 
mon, yet, look in your Journals, your 
lordships will find it-is far from being un- 
preccdented ; and, therefore, I shall beg 
your lordships’ indulgence, whilst I state 
to you those various reasons that have in- 
duced me to make it; assuring your lord- 
ships, that I have no other motive whatever 
for so doing, no consideration of any kind, 
than the welfare of my country, which I 
think essentially concerned in it; and I 
make no doubt but I shall fully prove it ; 
it is high time for your lordships to com- 
ply with such a motion. 
_ My lords, it is not my intention to trou- 

ble you with a long detail of professional 
anecdotes, or with the present state of the 
minutia of the navy; because the present 
situation of this country induces me (un- 
Jess urged to the contrary) to leave a veil 
over whatever ought to be kept from the 
knowledge of the enemies of the state: 1 
shall, therefore, confine myself to such re- 
cent observations, and to such public no- 
torious facts in the great lines of the con- 
duct of that department, as appear to me 
to have been the cause of the great de- 
cline of the navy, with regard to their 
want of ships, want of stores, want of 
petty officers, want of men, and want of 
discipline, when compared with what it 
was In former times, and within my me- 
mory. 
My lords, the unsuccessful attempts 
that were last year made by several noble 
lords near me, for remedying that conduct 
which has brought the navy, and _ conse- 
quently the nation into this situation, gives 
me little hopes of better success now ; since 
the same baneful influence prevails, and 
the same official ignorance, fallacy, and 
obstinacy,. presides over that department, 
and which hitherto appears to have been 


* From the original Edition printed for 
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supported against all argument, and even 
against all demonstration: yet my lords, 
no consideration whatever shall prevent 
me duing my duty to my king and my 
country; as [ am quite indifferent us to 
the misconstructions, which the noble lord 
at the head of the Admiralty may throw 
out upon whatever I may say on this head 
to your lordships, and knowing the purity 
of my intentions, am as totally indifferent 
to the misrepresentations that may be 
made of me elsewhere; relying on his 
Majesty’s justice, goodness, and penetra- 
tion, as I do upon that of your lordships, to 
be no longer deceived by the arguments 
and assertions that have been hitherto 
made use of in detence of such conduct: 
my lords, whilst I have breath, I will speak 
to your lordships with the respect I owe 
you, but with that freedom also, that be- 
comes one, who professes, and will prove 
himself on every occasion, a guardian to 
the people, and an independent man. 

My lords, your lordships are already in. 
possession from last year of all the grants 
that have been made by parliament for the 
use of the navy, since the year 1771, 
which I think amounts to the enormous 
sum of 24,181,838/. 17s. 2d. for the extra, 
wear and tear, and ordinary of the navy. 

Your lordships are also in possession of 
the state of the navy at that period, and 
the state of it last year; therefore I shall 
not in this moment trouble your lordships 
with a repeated detail of those; but I must 
intreat you to reflect how those immense 
supplies have or have not answered your 
expectations, with regard to keeping up 
and increasing the royal navy, as well as 
the filling all our magazines with all the 
different necessary stores, instead of suf- 
fering the too well known deficiency there 
has been of every kind. 

The assertions thereupon that were last 
year held forth to your lordships by the 
first lord of the Admiralty, I am not much 
surprized at, encouraged as the noble lord 
has been by the credulity, or the servility 
of numbers; which we may very well be- 
lieve have often induced his lordship to 
advance whatever would best answer the 
purpose of the moment; but how well 
those assertions have been verified, I leave 
for every man to judge, who is at all con- 
versant in our present naval affairs. 

My lords, the first lord of the Admiralty 
stated to your lordships early last year, 
that he had then a fleet ready and superior 
to that of France, and that it would be 
soon equal to that of France and Spain, 
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and added, in a loud and triumphant tone 
of voice, “ That he thought a first lord 
of the Admiralty, who had not always 
a fleet ready, superior to the united force 
of France and Spain, was not fit to be at 
the head of that department.” 

These were nearly his lordship’s words, 
and J most heartily concur: with him in 
that doctrine; but I must beg leave to 
examine whether or not the noble lord has 
proved his theory by his practice; and 
then I shall hope your lordships will for 
once take the noble lord at his word.- 

The ships that, were stated to your lord- 
ships the beginning of April, 1778, to be 
ready for sea, were then only 35 ships of 
the line, although it was well known that 
the armaments of France and Spain had 
been a long time increasing in all their 
ports ; and that we had been fitting out 
ships ever since November, 1776. 

My lords, the accounts that were re- 
ceived by government, s0 early as in Ja- 
nuary 1778, of the fitting of the Toulon 
squadron, and the progress of that squa- 
dron, one would have imagined would have 
awakened the supineness of the board of 
Admiralty, or, at least, that it would have 
prompted the first Jord of that board (who 
I look upon in every light as the marine 
minister, and answerable as such) to have 
followed the maxims of all those great 
sea-officers, who had been his predecessors 
in that. office, to have immediately sent ten 
or twelve ships of the line to Gibraltar ; 
which would have effectually prevented 
the consequences, and defeated the inten- 
tions of that French armament ; prevented 
that squadron from passing through the 
Streights, or at least passing in such a 
manner as would have defeated their fur- 
ther pursuits; shewn protection and coun- 
tenance to the garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Minorca; prevented the insult of block- 
ading those ports; by a number of pri- 
vateers and frigates, protected the English 
factories at the different ports there; pro- 
tected your trade alsoin those seas, which 
I will venture to affirm no first lord of the 
Admiralty, nor any minister, ever dared to 
have so totally abandoned before; and 
would have prevented the disgraceful and 
ignominious figure you have made to all 
the different powers and states on each 
side of the Mediterranean sea, from the 
Streights of Gibraltar up to the coast of 
Syria. 

My lords, had they sent ten or twelve 
ships of the line in January, when by the 
accounts Now given to your lordships, and 
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on the table, there were seventy ships of 
the line in commission, and I am certain 
there were not above twelve of the line 
then abroad in all the foreign services, and 
though we were told in April that it was 
impossible for you to detach ; how to re- 
concile this 1 know not; but 1 know that 
had you then sent the ten or twelve ships 
1 mentioned, there would have been no 
necessity aftcrwards of sending so many 
ships as you were obliged to do at last, 
with vice-admiral Byron, to so distant a 
part as America: where it was well known, 
from all private intelligence, (supposing 
government to have had none at all) that 


this Toulon squadron must have been 


bound, The embarking of M. Gerard on 
board the Languedoc, the quantity and 
sort of clothing that was put on board 
this squadron, with many other concurring 
indications, well known here, proved their 
destination almost to a certainty. And 
yet, after all the most tedious efforts to 
collect a force, after all their assertions, 
and after all the warnings given them, and 
that no detachments were made out of 
these 70 ships of the line upon paper, 
there were only 31 of the line that could 
be collected at Spithead for that very fa- 
mous naval review: and which I will ven- 
ture to say, that had we been so fortunate 
as to have had a sea-officer at the head of 
the Admiralty, those ships would not, at 
that critical time, and in that situation, 
either have been collected for such a pur. 
pose, or rendezvoused at such a place, 
and where they were detained so long. 
useless, for an object, that I am equally 
confident would never have been per- 
mitted, had the bad consequences arising 
from it tothe many different services, that 
then claimed our attention, been properly 
and dutifully represented to his Majesty. 
But all that was so ably laid before your 
lordships Jast year, by many noble lords 
who now hear me, that I need not remind 
your lordships of the detrimental folly of 
that measure: the great loss it was to 
your trade, and the exposing at that time 
all your settlements, were the conse- 
quences. But none were more dangerous 
than the detaining vice-admiral Byron so 
long lfefore he was detached to America ; 
that, my lords, was more than folly; it 
was a capital crime: for since no ships 
were sent to the Mediterranean to stop 
the Dreech squadron from passing those 
Streights, that officer ought to have been 
instantly sent away to join lord Howe in 
the Delaware, or at New York, when first 
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they knew of M. D’Estaing’s sailing, and 
which they had sufficient time for, as that 
squadron had a most uncommon and ex- 
traordinary long passage, of above 30 days 
down the Meditrancas : for the securing, 
at all events, your fleet and army then in 
America, was surely the first, nay, in- 
deed, the only object, and would have 
prevented the limasters vice-admiral Byron 
met with, by being ordered to Halifax ; 
so far to the northward, and where if he 
had arrived, he would have had as long a 

assage to have encountered again from 

alifux to New York, But this delay of 
sending vice-admiral Byron’s scusdean 
had nearly occasioned the loss of all lord 
Howe's ships in the Delaware, (an escape 
of only three or four days) together with 
all the transports, victuallers, and store 
ships then attending the army ; and which, 
probably, from their situation, and that of 
the enemy’s army, would have occasioned 
the ruin of that under sir H. Clinton; 
which neither the vigilance or the bravery 
of either lord Howe or sir H. Clinton 
could have foreseen or have prevented ; 
and which army might, in that case, be 
now as totally forgot and abandoned as 
that unhappy brave set of men are who 
were lost at Saratoga. 

And how were these ships of vice-ad- 
miral Byron's fitted? My lords, they were 
all drafted, and then fitted from the fleet 
destined for admiral Keppel, and then un- 
der his command: that very fleet, which 
was then known to be the only safety of 
these kingdoms, and our only dependence; 
that very fleet which was to protect us 
from the trump'd-up report of an invasion; 
that blown up bubble (pardon the expres- 
sion, my lords) to draw the attention of 
the people from their more immediate 
misfortunes. Stores, and provisions of 
every kind that was wanted, was taken 
from that fleet to fit and equip vice-ad- 
miral Byron’s squadron out; and I leave 
your lordships to judge the situation our 
magazines were in, when I tell you, and 
assert it for truth, that the main-tacks of 
the Valiant, and other. cordage reaved in 
that ship, and in the Ramillies (then un- 
der orders with admiral Keppel) were un- 
reaved, and given to some of vice-admiral 
Byron’s ships, before he could sail; and 
ss did not sail till the 9th of June, which 
was near two months after M. D’Estaing 
had sailed from Toulon. At last admiral 
Keppel was directed to sail the 13th of 
June, with the remaining twenty ships of 
the line under his command, and proceed 
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off Brest, with, I believe, only two or three 
frigates at most, with assurances, that he 
was then equal to the Brest fleet, which 
must prove to your lordships, that not- 
withstanding all the secret service mone 
allowed and charged, that either the Ad- 
miralty had no true intelligence, or else, 
that they negligently, or wilfully exposed 
the British fleet to a far superior one of 
France, together with all the trade from 
the East and West Indies, from the Medi- 
terranean, and from all other parts, which 
was then hourly expected, and which, at 
that time, spread so universal an alarm 
through the whole kingdom, that there 
was scarce a merchant who did not ex- 
pect a most severe blow to his capital; 
such was the notorious conduct of the Ad- 
miralty, such the skill of the first lord di- 
rector of it; and such the narrow escape 
these kingdoms had from such conduct; 
for, | lords, admiral Keppel no sooner 
arrived upon his station, but by intercepted 
intelligence, which he obtained from the 
French frigates, that Providence threw in 
his way ; but which, we must also be con- 
vinced, he was not instructed to make 
captures of, as he never has received ap- 

robation for having taken them; he 
ound, by these frigates, that the French 
fleet consisted of thirty-two ships of the 
line at Brest, thirty of which were then 
in the road ready for sea, with many heavy 
frigates. 

he judicious resolution immediatel 
taken by that officer to return to England. 
and have his fleet reinforced, equalled the 
manceuvre of the greatest admirals; and, 
for aught I know, saved this country from 
a severe blow: for had the French fleet 
been out, and off Brest, when admiral 
Keppel first appeared there, I know not 
what might have been the consequences ; 
twenty ships of the line of ours, to thirty 
ships of the line of theirs; they so primely 
manned, and our ships, I will still say it, 
and aver it, so defective both of petty off- 
cers and good seamen, at a time that yor 
had not twenty more ships to depend 
upon, nor could you have collected twenty 
more, let your paper accounts, here given 
in, be what they will; I will assert and 
prove it to be so; which must have left 
all your trade, all vour coasts exposed, 
and perhaps these kingdoms at that mo- 
ment, open to insults. 
I repeat it, my lords, there never was a 

more alarming instance of the blundering 
ignorance, or something worse, in the 


Admiralty-board, for sending this very 
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inferior force out at that moment; nor | commanders, but manned from whatever, 
ever was a more judicious, salutary step | and wherever they could collect any thing, 


taken, than that which admiral 
took, of immediately returning to be re- 
inforced: the admiral (though unused to 
withdraw from an enemy, through a long 
series of successful and honourable ser- 
vices) was indifferent to what the disap- 
pointments of ignorant expectation might 
throw on him; he determined not to risk 
the fate of this country, than relying on 
that only fleet, and entrusted to his con- 
duct, as well as his bravery, nor even risk 
the honour of its flag with such an un- 
expected, such a superior force. The 
consequences of that return were very dif- 
ferent to himself from what he had reason 
to expect; instead of applause and testi- 
monies of approbation for his conduct, the 
tools and scribblers of power were em- 
ployed in every quarter of the town, to 
whisper and write away his exalted cha- 
racter, by throwing out every where, that 
he had seized that opportunity of an ima- 
ginary force to sacrifice the trade, and 
every thing else to his political revenge: 
the pensioned vehicles of infamy, detrac- 
tion, and villainy, poured forth the dictates 
of their more infamous and profi: gate pro- 
tectors and paymaster, not only by assert- 
ing that admiral Keppel’s return to port 
was in hopes of ruining the ministry, but 
also by a constant abusc on all those whose 
experience, and whose judgment in naval 
matters, justified the admiral’s conduct, 
and who dared to withstand the extended 
rod of power by so doing; and these were 
the reports of the day, these the gratcful 
returns he then met with; and these the 
seeds that were then sown, and intended 
to produce his destruction hereafter ; till 
they received such proofs of their own 
blundering ignorance, that they were 
obliged to be silent; and in the greatest 
consternation, the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty forgot his usual ostentatious pa- 
rade, and went down himself post to St. 
Helen’s, to court the admiral’s being si- 
lent, promising to exert every power, and 
to drain every other service, to enable 
admiral Keppel to return to sea again, and 
face the enemy’s fleet; although it was 
the 9th of July before only four ships could 
be got to join admiral Keppel, though 
then at St. Helen’s ¢ at lust, when arrived 
in his station, they got equal numbers to 
the French; and how did this fleet go out 
a second time, my lords? A number of 
eS it Is true, with some of the very best 
end ablest officers in the service for their 
[VOL Ar.) 


eppel | and with such a deficiency of petty offi- 


cers, as every officer in the fleet, who is 
not awed by that all-powerful presider at 
the Admiralty-board, will not hesitate to 
acknowledge, was a great loss to us on the 
27th and 28th of July; petty officers be- 
ing the very life of a ship’s company at 
all times, and much more so when in acs 
tion; and yet I could never, in the last 
peace, whilst I sat at that board, prevent 
the noble lord from taking such steps, as 
turned that valuable class of men almost 
all out of the service, and discouraged alk 
others from coming into it; and so much 
was this error felt, that I know for a cer- 
tainty, they were so deficient, even in the 
fiag-ships, that an admiral on that come 
mand hiss since declared, that he was 
often obliged to do the duty of his cap- 
tain, his captain of the lieutenant, and the 
lieutenant of midshipman, for want of petty 
officers. The 7+ gun ships were all deti- 
cient fifty seamen each ship, of their war 
complement, which, from a mature delibe- 
ration, and earnest recommendation of the 
greatest sea-oflicers in ‘the last war, (lord 
Anson, lord Hawke, admiral Boscawen, ad« 
miral Pocock, and many others ; and when 
kname admiral Pocock, give me leave to 
observe, my lords, that I wonder the loss 
of such an officer as he was to the service 
did not make then more cautious how 
they disobliged other great officers). I 
say, from their recommendation this was 
established, by order of council ; and which 
deficiency was severcly felt in the last en- 
gagement, as I know from several of the 
very best officers I have conversed with 
on the subject ; and which the size of our 
present 74 gun ships will not admit of 
such a reduction of their last war’s coms 
plement. 

My lords, I shall make no other obser‘. 
vation to your lordships upon admiral Kepe 
pel’s return to sea after having been fitted 
at Plymouth, since the action of July, 
than, this flect, for want of stores, &c. was, 
to the astonishment of the whole world, 
not abie to get to sea again for many days 
after it was known the French fleet had 
been sailed again from Brest, and then ree 
turned with fished masts and yards, for 
want of others being in store. 

My lords, I have already told your lord- 
ships why I will not enter into a discussion 
of the reasons which prevented, for many 
weeks after admiral Keppel’s last return to 
port, the getting out only ten or twelve 
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ships of the line, which were intended to 
have sailed with sir John Lockhart Ross, 
until at length westerly winds set in, and 
blocked up all your ships and all your 
trade, whilst only two ships of the line 
and one frigate were then cruizing in the 
Bay. Was there ever a situation so bane- 
ful to the trade, so disgraceful and so de- 
structive to the country ? Look, my lords, 
back to that period ; though we had then 
been so long at open hostilities with 
France, and threatened by Spain, had you 
at that moment, or have you even now, 
any squadron, or any thing but a poor old 
sixty gun ship, with two or three frigates 
in the Mediterranean, with a vice-admiral’s 
flag, creeping about from port to port, 
whilst the French were over-running those 
scas with a squadron of seven ships of the 
line and four frigates, under the chevalier 
de Fabre’s command ? 

Your Leeward islands were till last 
February left in as bad a condition; only 
two ships of the line with rear-admiral 
Barrington; to which, and the absurd in- 
structions given to that officer at that time, 

ou owe the loss of that valuable island of 
Deena as you do the safety of the 
others to his good judgment, in having 
broke his orders at last to defend them, as 
you may see by a letter I have in my hand 
from Antigua. Jamaica was left till now 
with only one ship of the line, and in the 
greatest distress... The East-Indies, where 
one should have imagined the noble lord, 
from his lately acquired lucrative connec- 
tions with the directors of that company, 
would have taken earlier and better care 
of them, they had only two ships of the 
line till this moment; and though the 
company, from its powerful situation by 
Jand, has made an acquisition there, yet 
what merit in that acquisition has our 
Admiralty ? 

My lords, in the last war, you had vic- 
_ torious squadrons in every quarter of the 
globe ; you had cruizers well appointed, 
and judiciously stationed in every place for 
the protection of your own trade, and for 
the annoyance of that of your enemies, 
and a most powerful fleet besides to pro- 
tect your own coasts, and insult the ports 
of your enemies, from whence they scarce 
evcr dared to venture. 

_ Does this situation tally with the account 
given in upon paper, of the ships in com- 
mission? My lords, if there are such num- 
bers in commission, and not fit for employ- 
ment, more shame for those who commis- 
sioned them ; it is jub-work, it is borough- 
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work, it is to serve the purpose of venality, 
and it is to deceive your lordships in your 
enquiries: but, my lords, let what will be 
the fate of this enquiry here, the prying 
world, the people of England will not be 
80 aecaved and I hope they will know I 
have done my duty by them. 

Does this situation prove the assertions 
of the first lord of the Admiralty, with re- 
gard to his pompous and often boasted 
state of our navy, when he told your lord- 
ships also, that he had more ships ready 
for sea than in the most flourishing year of 
last war, that of 1759? My lords, look at 
their own accounts of what ships were 
employed in 1759; even these tell you 
there were 114 ships of the line, Decem- 
ber, 1759, and in all 303, with frigates, 
&c. but, my lords, by a much more accu- 
rate account I have in my hand, which was 
made out with all the circumspection and 
exactness possible; for as able, exact, and 
as great an accountant as ever sat at that 
board, or the Treasury, and as great a 
man, no one can doubt of my meaning Mr. 
Grenville when I so describe that late 
valuable man—there were at that period 
158 ships of the line, and 234 frigates, 120 
of the first and 164 of the latter were then 
actually employed at sea. My lords, I 
shall not run into any unnecessary detail, 
but I could tell your lordships abe exact 
number of ships and frigates that you 
had, and all those that were employed for 
each year since the Revolution, with every 
minute charge of every different branch 
relative to the civil or military departments 
of the navy, with their different number of 
men granted and employed each year in 
all the different branches; and, my lords, 
were I torun through it, it would surprize 
and alarm your lordships to see the increase 
of naval expence within these few years, 
and the decrease of your numbers, as well 
as your naval reputation, since the year 
1771. 

But, my lords, what are all those argu- 
ments of the noble lord’s to us? If in say- 
ing, that he has as many ships as in former 
times, that this is all he has to plead in 
his justification, he must pardon me, if I 
say, it has nothing to do with our present 
situation ; for if for many years past, and 
during that noble lord's presiding at that 
board of Admiralty, and taking upon him- | 
self, as I know he does in effect, the sole 
powers and directions, as if lord high ad- 
miral himself, that his lordship has known, 
what we all know, and what we now prove 
to be true, that the Meets of France and 
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Spain have been daily augmenting, what 
signifies what our fleets formerly were ; 
why has not his lordship augmented ours 
also? It has not been from want of mo- 
ney or power; the noble lord has re- 
peatedly told us so himself; and we know 
that he has had of both, far exceeding any 
of his predecessors in the last war; far 
exceeding even what the duke of York 
had, when lord high admiral of England, 
and when all the sluices of the Treasury 
were open to his commands, and almost 
all the royal power of his brother deputed 
to him for that purpose. How that power 
has been misused, or how that money has 
been misapplied, the public have a right 
to enquire into, and to be made acquainted 
with ; and I hope, your lordships will not 
prevent the means of doing it, by leaving 
the power in the hands of him, who, whilst 
he has it, will use it to defeat your enqui- 
ries. My lords, ‘tis something past my 
comprehension, and has something more 
than the appearance of neglect (wherever 
that lays). What is become of the navy, 
or what is become of the money granted 
for it? It is a plain question; the people 
of England expect an explicit answer ! 

My lords, I stated to your lordships the 
last year,’and it is on your table, that when 
that excellent officer, that great and good 
man, sir Edward Hawke (nowlord Hawke) 
left the Admiralty-board, the latter end of 
1770, or beginning of 1771, he left on the 
Navy List, which f have in my hand, 139 
ships of the line. 81 then fit for service, 
12 repairing, 14 building, 32 in a doubtful 
state, makes 189, besides seven foreign 
ships purchased. What ships have since 
been broke up, or what ships have been 
since built, either in the King’s or the 
merchants’ yards, I will not ascertain, 
though I have a pretty authentic account 
in my hand of every thing relative to the 
navy, because your lordships thought pro- 

r to refuse me the necessary and official 
informations which I requested; but as I 
suppose your lordships to have refused 
those papers from considerations of state, 
I will not say more; but, my lords, this I 
know and will say, that the sum of 
24,181,838/. 17s. 2d. has been granted for 
naval purposes since the year 1771. 
Where, then, is the produce, where the 
effects of such immense, such extraordi- 
nary, unprecedented sums ? 

e fleet might have been, at least, one 
half augmented, from only a due propor- 
tion of that money having been properly 
applied to the repairing and building of 
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the royal navy : instead of which, the nav 
of England is now so considerably seduced, 
that on the 26th day of October last, when 
admiral Keppel returned to port, which 
being a remarkable period, and one that 
it was natural to imagine all our utmost 
efforts had been exerted, and therefore I 
state our numbers at that time; . after have 
ing been, as | said before, so long at open 
hostilities with France, and expecting 
every day to beso with Spain. 

The fleet forservice stood then only thus: 

The ships under admiral Keppel’s or- 
ders‘were 33 of the line; returned from 
America were 4; at Spithead for different 
services and fitting 7; 3 of which unfit for 
sea; Portsmouth harbour (a first rate) 1 
fitting; Plymouth (ditto) 1 ditto; Chat- 
ham 3 ditto to receive men; the River 1; 
Mediterranean 1; Jamaica 1; Leeward 
Islands 2; East Indies 2; St. Helena 
1; North America, in all 17 ;—Total 74, 
9 of which were not manned, and only 
coming forward, therefore only 65 of these 
were employed, and many of them already 
i meat 

Yet, my lords, by the accounts given in 
on the table, in that very month of Oc- 
tober, 1778, they pretend to tell you, they 
had 91 ships of the line in commission— 
Where were they? when only 65 were 
employed at home and abroad at so critical 
a moment, and when they acknowledge 
that your whole force was required? My 
lords, it is fiction, it is fallacy, and it is de- 
lusion ! | 

My lords, all this is a matter that I 
should think would stagger and alarm all 
your former confidence; it does mine; 
and, I vow to God, I speak only for the 
good of ay country, and from no other 
motive do I appeal to your consciences. 
But let us for a moment examine this 
pretty list of their's. | 

In the month of March they tell us there 
were in commission 74 ships of the line. 

My lords, the fleet under admiral Kep- 
pel’s orders then were 31; with lord 
Howe were 6, which they had no reason to 
expect were collected; at Jamaica 1; 
East-Indies 2; Leeward Islands 2; Me- 
diterranean 1 ;—JIn all 43. 

What then became of the other 31, that 
we could not then detach to the Mediter- 
ranean; that we could not send to reinforce 
lord Howe; that we could not reinforce 
Jamaica, nor the Leeward Islands, nor the 
East Indies, nor have a cruizing squadron 
to protect our coasts from the privateers ? 


My lords, in the month of May there 
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are said to be 78 in commission of the line, 
besides filth rates, yet admiral Keppel was 
sent out against $2 of the French withonly 
20 of the line of ours. Vice-admiral By- 
ron sailed with 13 to America; lord Howe 
remained with his6; Jamaica remained 
with 1; Leeward Islands with 2; East- 
Indies with 2; and the forlorn Mediter- 
ranean still with 1;—In all 45. Where 
then were the remaining 33, that neither 
admiral Keppel could have more against 
the French superior force, the Mediterra- 
mean any, or that in all this time you could 
have any cruizers, nor your islands be 
reinforced ? 

How stood the numbers in August, my 
Jords, when admiral Keppel having been 
reinforced in June, and had had his action, 
returned to sea from Plymouth to look for 
the French fleet again, and who had got 
to sea with their flect ten days before ours ? 

The list given in, tells us, there were then 
88 ships of the line in commission. 

Yet admiral Keppel returned with his 
same 30 crippled as they were; vice-ad- 
miral Byron was gone with his 13; vice- 
admiral Jord Howe remained as before 
with his 6; Jamaica continued with 1; 
Leeward Islands with 2; East Indies with 
2; the Mediterranean with 1; no cruizers, 
and therefore in all 55, What then be- 
comes of the remaining 33, in all these 
months, that none could yet be detached 
to reinforce, to relieve, nor to cruize; 
nor were there on October the 26th, when 
admiral Keppel returned to Portsmouth, 
ten sail of the line ready to put to sca, 
though (as I said before) they wanted 
that number to go with sir John Lockhart 
Ross, to cruize at that time, and who was 
to have been sent out chicfly with ships 


‘composed of those returned with admiral 


Keppel; but, however, they were so long 
a collecting and getting refitted, that 
westerly winds set in, none could go out; 
and yet, my lords, according to these very 
authentic lists, you had still 33 ships of the 
Jine in port to spare, and none coming out 
yet: I bclieve there never was, at any time 
that we haye been at war, such strange 


“management of the navy, nor can 1 well 


account for the absurdity of it, unless the 
noble lord has withdrawn all his confidence 
from the best, and almost only official 
assistance he has there, I mean from the 
secretary; the most diligent, most intelli- 
gent, and indefatigable man in business I 
ever knew; and from whose absence, or 
sickness, J am not at all surprized at any 


thing that may happen to go wrong in that 


department, 
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And now, my lords, having gonethrough 
the numbers and state of our own ficet, 
give me leave to state the account of the 
French fleet, as by the best intelligence 
acquired by capturcs, and other informa- 
tion, can be procured. 

Under M. D’Orvilliers’ command, at 
the time of the action off Ushant, the 27th 
of July, were 32 sail of the line; left at 
Brest, fitting and repairing 13; Mons. 
D’Estaing’s fleet from Toulon, in all 18; 
M. De Fabré’s squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean 7; there were building at Toulon, 
with all speed, and fitting 11; at Rochfort 
were filting 5 of 54 guns ;—in all 81 of 
the line. Of these 81, there were 69 of 
the line fit for sca. My lords, I have all 
the different lists in my hand, if any lord 
pleases to examine them; and I wish any 
would, to shew the noble lord what my in- 
telligence is; though I know it does not 
much differ from that which his lordship 
has had, however ill requited the poor 
man has been who at every risk gave it; 
but as the noble lord understands me, I 
shall not give the least distant hint of 
whom I mean to any other. 

Let us now look over the list of the 
Spanisn fleet; the names of which, and 
number of guns, I have in my hand: 
ships of 112 guns 1; of SO guns 10; ships 
from 70, '68, 64, and 62 guns 45; of 58 
and 56 guns 3;— in all 59, besides 30 fri- 
gates; and innumerable other vessels, as 
galleys, xebeques, barks, &c. Let us now 
compare these three great naval powers : 
Here are of France 81; of Spain 59;— 
total 140 of the House of Bourbon. 

. England had in October last 65 em- 
ployed, 9 fitting ;—total 74 fitting and 
coming on for service. 

I should be glad to know how the navy 
of England came to be thus reduced in 
ships fit for service since 1771, with such 
immense sums of money granted for its 
support, and its increase ; and how it came 
to be so inferior to that of the forces of 
France and Spain; and I wish{to know 
how the noble lord at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, will, albaa account for his not 
having had a flect ready and equal to the 
united force of France and Spain, as he 
has often boasted he ought at all times to 
have had. 

My lords, here is in my hand an authen- 
tic list of the royal navy, delivered to me 
when 1 first went to the Admiralty board, 
in 1771. I believe this cannot be disput- 
ed; I only desire to read, as part of my 
specch, the very short abstract of the ships 
of the line, &c, 
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Here are 139 ships of the line, besides 
13 fifty gun ape 4 which the noble lord 
eays are never of the line, and 230 frigates. 
In all, 382. : 

Now, is there a noble lord in this House, 
is there a man in this kingdom, but must 
fcel indignation at such a reduction of the 
navy at this time, and with such sums as 
have been given for it; and at the same 
time t. hear such fallacious accounts as 
have been repeatedly Lie to your lord- 
ships by the noble lord at the head of the 
Admiralty ? 


_ My lords, looking 
" into the grants made 
by parliament for the 
services of the navy, 
between the years 1751 
and 1759, I find grant- 
ed in that time for na- 
val purposes - - - 
Out of which was to 
y towards discharg- 
ing the navy debt, and 
money given for build- 
ing and repairing the 
ditierent hospitals of 
Greenwich, __Haslar, 
Plymouth, &c. - - 
There remained of 
those grants for naval 
services of extra, wear 
and tear, and ordina- 
‘ries- 2 - - + = 


&. 8. de 


19,408,663 1 13 


2,139,696 9 0 


17,263,966 12 13 


Therefore you will find, that although 
we had been above four years at war be- 
tween 1751 and 1759, with France, and 
that between 1771 and 1779 we have had 
21,181,838l. 17s. 2d. And though we 
have only been at open hostilities since 
last July, yet there is an increase of the 
grants to the navy in these last seven 
ears, of 6,917,872/. 5s. Oid. A sum of 
itself’ sufficient to have doubied the navy of 
England, with all its appurtenances. 

My lords, I should be ashamed after 
such public facts, such undeniable truths 
as I have now laid before your lordships, 
to take up more of your time, or to think 
you could require a word more on this 
subject, or that it was necessary for me to 
enter into a more minute discussion of the 

resent particular situation of every 
branch of the naval department, which, if 
I attempted, I should he again reproached 
with having held forth to the world, what 
ought to be concealed from the enemies 
of the state; and which, indeed, I have no 
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great occasion to do, when your lordships 
reflect on the noble lord’s own declaration 
to the court martial lately held on admiral 
Keppel, as tu the impropriety of shewing 
the private letters that. passed between 
his lordship and that admiral, on the state 
of the ships that composed that fleet, which 
therefore, he said, made it improper to 
shew those letters. My lords, if that was 
so, it could not be from its being a favour- 
able report of the state of those ships ; but 
I will say no more on that head, only leave 
your lordships to judge from his own 
words of his own conduct; though, at the 
same time, give me leave to observe to 
your lordships (as I have on a former oc» 
casion) that I never will allow that appre- 
hensions of this nature are to influence 
this House, or to deter us from doing our 
duty here; for without pointing out the 
errors and misconduct of those who super- 
intend the navy, or any other department 
of the state, we can never be of any ser- 
vice to his Majesty by advising, or to the 
country by enquiring; it will be impossi- 
ble; they will give us no other papers or 
accounts than what they please, and we 
shall remain ever in the dark. My lords, 
I, for one, will never submit to this; I 
care not who knows it; 1 wish more heard 
me than do; I speak as an independent 
man, and one solely attached to the inte- 
rest and welfare of my fellow citizens, 
without any other view whatever. 

But, my lords, I have already told you, 
unless urged to it, I will say no more on 
this head, only earnestly request Your 
lordships, that you will not wait till the 
whole navy of [england is ruined, by such 
a continuance of misconduct; till the 
trade of these kingdoms is all annihilated, 
and till you have lost all your colonies, 
before you do justice to the people for the 
injuries they have received, and are daily 
receiving; and which I make no doubt, 
but your lordships may at once prevent, 
by a dutiful and proper address to our 
most gracious sovereign, to remove one of 
the principal authors of this misconduct, 
from a place of such trust and consequence 
as he now holds. . 

My lords, I need not tell your lordships, 
that there are various parliamentary me- 
thods of removing any minister, and which 
all but one tend to punish as well as re- 
move: a bill of impeachment, a bill of 
attainder, bill of pain and penalties; all 
these tend to punish as well as remove; 
and that of addressing the King to re- 
move from his Majesty's councils and pree 
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sence for.ever, tends only to remove the 
evil, without inflicting any real punish- 
ment on the offender; and yet, my lords, 
I have chosen a still much milder method 
than any of those; and therefore I do 
not doubt but 1 shall have the concur- 
rence of every one of your lordships, who 
have, for so long a time past, been con- 
demning the measures that have so noto- 
riously brought the navy, and conse- 
quently the nation into this deplorable 
and disgraceful situation; nor doubting, 
that many lords who have formerly joined 
in approving these measures, from being 
now convinced of their pernicious tenden- 
cies, and how much they have been de- 
ceived by the misrepresentation of artful 
men, that they will condemn those very 
measures they were formerly seduced to 
approve : and of all others, they, my lords, 
have the greatest reason to concur in my 
motion for addressing the King to remove 
a minister from an office, who has proved 
himself so incapable of holding that office 
with any credit to his King and country. 
And therefore, my lords, I shall move 
« That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to remove the right hon. John 
earl of Sandwich, first commissioner for 
executing the office of lord high admiral 
of Great Britain, &c. and one of his Ma- 
jestys most honourable privy council, 
from the said office of the first lord com- 
missioner of the Admiralty.” A 
The Earl of Sandwich rose, made de- 
clarations of conscious innocence, of his 
sedulous attention to the duties of his of- 
fice, and of the happy effects produced by 
that attention in the present flourishing 
state of the navy. He said he had felt, 
both in private and public, attacks which 
must have shaken any mind that was not 
upheld by an inward satisfaction that he 
had faithfully performed his duty. How- 
ever unjustly his public conduct had been 
arraigned, it furnished him with one con- 
solation, which fully balanced every dis- 
agreeable circumstance relative to the 
manner those charges had been brought 
forward; it furnished him the means of 
justifying his conduct, and of clearing his 
character. Before he proceéded to an- 
swer the charges urged against him by the 
noble earl, lie begged leave to explain one 
Jeading circumstance to their lordships ; 
that was, an imputed responsibility for the 
conduct and event of the measures, which 
as first lord of the Admiralty he was 
ealled upon to carry into execution. In 
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that capacity he acted ministerially: the 
measures were the measures of adminis-~ 
tration alone; they were no more his 
than any other of his Majesty’s confiden- 
tial servants ; they were determined upon 
in council, and before they came to him, 
must have the apprebation of his Majesty. 
If any censure was due, he did not wish 
to shift that part of the general responsi- 
bility, which as one of his Majesty’s ad- 
visers came of course to his share. All 
plans, expeditions, and instructions were 
submitted to the cabinet, considered there, 
and decided finally. All he was, there- 
fore, answerable for was, the proper em- 
ployment of the means put into his hands, 
in point of preparation, equipment, &c. 
and the carrying into execution the mea 
sures agreed upon in council. 

His lordship then proceeded to answer 
the noble earl who made the motion, on 
the several heads of objection. On the 
monies granted at the two different periods 
alluded to, and the surplus of expendi- 
ture, which the noble earl called upon 
him to account for, he made no doub: but 
he should be able to give their lordships 
entire satisfaction. Our ships were of 
larger dimensions ; we had a greater num- 
ber of 60 gun ships in our line of battle at 
the period alluded to than at present. 
There had been two fires, which had done 
great mischief in the dock-yard at Ports- 
mouth, and one at Chatham: but the prin- 
cipal cause was, that we had a much 
greater stock of naval materials of all kinds 
now than we had when he caine into office. 
Instead of 13,000 load, or about six or 
seven months consumption of timber, we 
had 72,G00, or what was equal to a con- 
sumption of three years. We had a pro- 
vision of five years hemp; we had, indeed, 
such quantities on hand, that we had not 
storage for it; insomuch that we obliged 


_the contractors who supplied us with ropes, 


&c. to purchase from the navy-board. We 
were equally well prepared in the articles 
of iron, pitch, tar, and masts, having 
two or three years in hand, and two or 
three years engaged for. We had sent 
several thousand tons to our squadrons on 
their respective stations, North America, 
East and West Indics, Minorca, Gibraltar, 
Africa, &c. His lordship then contrasted 
the present state of preparation to what it 
was on his coming into office, when no 
timber could be procured on any terms; 
when the ships, upon paper, were most] 

rotten or unfit for service, being built wit 

green timber at the close of the late war. 
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This, he said, was merely the effect of a 
monopoly of the timber merchants, and 
the great demand occasioned by the con- 
sumption of the East India Company. 
He promoted a Bill for restraining the 
number of tons to be contracted tor an- 
nually by that Company, which was car- 
ried after a strong opposition; and he 
contracted for foreign timber, which an- 
swered extremely well; the consequence 
of which was, that the monopoly was 
broken, the waste of timber of native 
growth was put a stop to, and we had now 
more than a sufficiency of British timber 
to answer the demand; nay, much more 
than we had any room in our docks or arse- 
nals to store up. After having thus en- 
deavoured to account for the excess of 
expenditure between the two periods, his 
lordship proceeded to answer the noble 
earl’s detail. He observed, that in 1756, 
the number of line of battle ships were 61 ; 
whereas, after three years war, in 1759, 
they amounted to no more than 97, and 
never rose higher, several of which were 
taken from the enemy. In 1776, our 
navy consisted of only 36, and in the pre- 
sent vear they were 80, besides ten more 
put in commission; the deduction was 
clear, that at the former period of three 
years we had added to our naval force but 
about thirty, while within the latter period 
we shall have added upwards of fifty. 

His lordship then entered into a view of 
the comparative details of the naval force 
of Great Britain and France last October 
and now. He was satisfied that the noble 
earl was misinformed ; the person alluded 
to, who the noble earl said had not been 
rewarded for his services, knew very little. 
The noble earl might give any credit to 
that person’s accounts he pleased; but 
they were such as he would never depend 
upon. The noble earl said, the whole 
amount of our force in October was but 
74 upon paper; and in reality, including 
the guardships, and those in commission 
unfit for service, no more than 65. Here 
his lordship enumerated the different ser- 
vices and stations; Western squadron 33 ; 
17 in America and the West Indics; two 
in the East Indies ; one in the Mediterra- 
nean; five guardships, and 20 on cruises, 
at the respective dock-yards, or in great 
forwardness, in all 78; every one of those 
ships were now at sca, or fit for sea: but 
supposing that nine of them were not, still 
it was a proof that we had 69 or 70 in 
October last, while the most the noble ear] 
could make the navy of France at that 
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period was 58. The navy of France at 
present, the noble lord says, consists of 81, 
which is extremely improbable; he will 
not say, I presume, ready for sea. What 
is ours? 79 complete, ten in commission, 
and seven building, which will be ready 
for sea by the close of the year, in all 96, 
within one of the highest year of the late 
war, and the third only of our actual war 
armaments. 

After meeting the noble earl’s assertions 
on those several heads, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to answer the other parts of his 
speech. He said, in dominions so nume- 
rous and vastly extended as ours, it was 
impossible to procure a defence for ever 
part. Every part, however, was protected, 
and we had a clear superiority, but in the 
Mediterranean. Should we send a force 
thither, some of the other services must be 
neglected: but when the noble lord as- 
serted, that the Mediterranean was aban- 
doned, it was a language he would never 
subscribe to; abandoning, imported a re- 
linquishing of our fortresses and trade 
there, which was not the case in fact, nor 
the intention of administration. Spain, to 
be sure, continued friendly in her assu- 
rances: but would it be prudent, either 
last year or now, to risk a squadron into 
that sea?) He was convinced of the skill 
and gallantry of the British seamen; but 
he likewise was convinced, that the utmost 
exertions of both must give way to supe- 
tior numbers. It was impossible to trust 
to assurances, so as to risk any great event. 
Spain was armed, and according to the 
noble earl’s information, most powerfully 
armed; and he left it to the consideration 
of the noble lord, whether it would be 
prudent to hazard a squadron, which must 
either submit, if Spain should take a part, 
or force its wav through an enemy greatly 
superior. The last he was certain would 
be the choice the officers and seamen 
would take; but a most melancholy and. 
hazardous alternative it must be, to be 
compelled to engage upon such unequal 
terms. 

If, then, it would have been improper 
and dangerous to detach a squadron to 
the Mediterranean last summer, it would 
have bezn equally so to have sent out ad- 
miral Byron to America till the actual dee 
stination of D’Kstaing’s fleet was known, 
which could not be till after an account 
was received of his passing the Gut of 
Gibraltar, and shaping his course across 
the Atlantic; for, only look to the possi- 


ble, nay the probable, consequence. If 
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Byron had gone off early in May, which is 
the proper time those who have condemn- 
ed the measure have fixed for his depar- 
ture, D’Estaing might have been sn 
countermanded, and have joined D’Orvil- 
liers at Brest, which would perhaps have 
realized those mene dangers the no- 
ble earl had so earnestly endeavoured to 
impress on their lordships’ minds. Admi- 
nistration, in his opinion, adopted the 
wisest measure ; they waited till D’Estaing 
was known to be on his way across the 
Atlantic; they then detached, and if the 
elements had not warred against us, By- 
ron would have arrived in full time to have 
met D’Estaing, and with the decisive su- 
eriority he then possessed might have 
Aratroyed the French squadron, and by 
that means probably put an end to all fu- 
ture naval rivalship from that quarter. 

The noble earl-had condemned, in very 
severe terms, the sending out Mr. Keppel 
in June with 20 ships, when he knew, or 
ought to have known, that there was a 
auch superior force ready for seain Brest 
water; he did not know, nor could have 
known any such thing, because he firmly 
believed that Mr. Keppel was ey equal 
to the French fieet when he sailed and 
when he returned: yet as the admiral 
imagined he was not, he thought he acted 
very prudently in returning into port. 
Much merit was due to that officer for his 
conduct ; but he would not have it under- 
stood, that he disobeyed his orders by act- 
ing as he had done; on the contrary, his 
instructions were to return if he found the 
French superior; the true ground of his 
justification was therefore an obedience, 
and not a disobedience of orders. His in- 
structions were discretionary; yet lord 
Hawke, upon similar orders, acted in a 
different manner : his instructions were to 
cruize 14 days off Brest with an inferior 
force; he out-stayed his time, and on his 
return gave for answer, that he did not 
regard a small superiority. 

In answer to the number of line of battle 
ships lord Hawke left when he quitted the 
Admiralty, it was not necessary to contra- 
dict the noble earl, or minutely enquire 
into the state and condition of each re- 
spective ship; it was enough to say, that 
they only cut a figure upon paper: but 
when it was so emphatically asked by the 
noble earl, where they were? he would 
answer him, that 21 of the line had been 
broken up, and 60 frigates ; and that two 
line of battle ships, and 56 frigates, had 
been either destroyed or taken since the 
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commencement of the present war, mak- 
ing In the whole about 140. 

As to the two assertions on which the’ 
noble earl seemed chiefly to ground his 
motion, that of our having 42 ships ready 
for sea in November, 1777, 35. really 
ready, and seven in such a state of prepa- 
ration as to be ready to go upon actual 
service in a fortnight, he was still prepared 
to prove it. He had a list of the names 
of the ships, the number of guns, and the 
complement of men shipped, or ready to 
ship. The noble earl said, why, if in No- 
vember 42 were ready, how came it to 
pass that no more than 47 were ready in 
June? That was not the fact; four of the 
former list became either unfit for sea, 
were condemned, or refitting; and ten 
more were in such a state of forwardness, 
as to be able to join Mr. Keppel before 
the 25d of July. He thought the fre- 
quent contradictions he had given to the 
expressions imputed to him, of his saying, 
‘‘ that no person was fit to be at the head 
of the Admiralty, who did not take care at 
all times to have a fleet equal to the united 
poner of the House of Bourbon,”? would 

ave prevented him from hearing any 
more upon that subject. He atlirmed, he 
never said any such thing. It had got 
out in pamphlets and newspapcrs; it had 
been misrepresented in that House, and in 
another assembly, in debate, but he would 
once for all repeat, that his words were 
not, a first lord of the Admiralty, but an 
administration. 

He dwelt a considcrable time on the 
Ser of the ficet under the command 
of admiral Keppel: he said, the ships that 
composed it were ina high and finished 
state of preparation for actual service, and 
all well manned but the Thunderer, com- 
manded by as brave, as worthy, and as 
able an officer as any in the fleet (captain 
Walsingham) and that his ship thus man- 
ned, acquitted herself in the action with 
as much honour as any other in the fleet. 
He took notice of the noble earl’s having 
said, that the French ficet, after the action 
of the 27th, were at sea ten days before 
us, which was to him a mathematical de- 
monstration, that we were more beaten 
than they; and he confessed, when he 
went down to Plymouth, after the return 
of the western squadron, he was astonish- 
ed at the damage the ficet had reccived, 
nor could he have credited it, had he not 
seen it himself. 

His lordship next proceeded to enume- 
rate the advantages we had gained in the 
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course of the naval campaign, both in re- 
spect of the protecting our own commerce, 
and capturing, and otherwise distressing, 
that of the enemy. If there was no naval 
victory obtained, there were other advan- 
tages to balance the national disappoint- 
ments on that head. Only suppose, that 
M. Sartine had upoh much better ground 
been attacked for the ruin of the merchants 
and the destruction of their trade, he will 
probably reply witn an “ Allez vous en, 1 
am glad the trade of the country is gone, 
there will be so many more men for the 
king’s service.” After travelling through 
avast deal of miscellaneous matter, his 
lordship jocularly observed, that he would 
fot vote for the dismission of John earl of 
Sandwich from his office of first lord of 
the Admiralty, nor would it be decent in 
him to vote at all; but he begged their 
_ lordships to understand, that he should be 

much obliged to such: of them as would 
vote fur keeping him in his place. 

The Earl of Zréstot said, in reply, that 
the noble earl hud endeavoured to esta- 
blish a personal irresponsibility ; but this 
was a doetiite he could never subscribe 
to. The councils of the cabinet were 
formed in consequence of the information 
they received trom the first lord of the 
Admiralty, and measures were adopted 
accordingly. If the cabinet ministers 
were misled, the opinions formed in the 
cahinet must partake of their origin: but 
supposing the contrary; supposing that 
the error originated in the czbinet, and the 
noble earl was out-voted there, was not 
the noble earl bound, by every tie public 
and private, not to remain in a situation 
where, according to his own confession, 
he must be obliged to act under an admi- 
nistration no longer fit to direct the coun- 
cils of this country, because they had 
* not provided a naval force equal if not 
superior to that of the whole House of 
Bourbon.” He next mentioned a fact, 
which, he said, ought to make the noble 
earl blush, that of the great quantity of 
stores in the several arsenals, though it 
was a matter of public notoriety, that se- 
veral of admiral Keppel’s squadron, when 
under sailing orders, had their rigging un- 
reaved, in order to equip some of the ships 
then going out under the command of ad- 
miral Byron. His lordship concluded his 
reply with stating a passage in the noble 


earl’s speech, in which he laid it down as. 


& matter not to be questioned, that it. was 
Impossible to defend all our coasts, with- 


éut deserting the protection of our depen- 
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dencies. For his part, as long as he knew 
parliament or ministers, he never heard 
such a public declaration made by the 
first commissioner of the naval department. 
It had been frequently urged, as a mattet 
of censure, that by exposing our weak- 
ness, we had invited an attack from the 
enemy ; whereas, in the instance just men- 
.tioned, there could not a single doubt re- 
main with our enemies, that the British 
empire was unequal to the defence and 
protection of its dominions. He sat down, 
after reminding their lordships, that he 
had in every single particular fully esta- 
blished his charges. 

The Duke of Bolton said, from the 
want of petty officers, the lieutenants and 
other several subaltern officers had been 
obliged to neglect their own duty, to per- 
form that of their inferiors. He spoke of 
the necessity of having e greater number 
of flag officers employed in times of ac- 
tual service; and after condemning the 
equipment of the ships, and bad mannet 
in which they were manned, affirmed, that 
all discipline was at an end. His grace 
spoke on the bad policy of neglecting the 
Mediterranean, and was severe on the- 
noble lord, on the point he seemed most 
to plume himself upon, that of the state 
of our naval stores, not one of the enu- 
merated articles being in the state which 
had been asserted by the noble lord. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, he was 
ready to prove the facts from authentic 
papers, relative to the account he had 
given of the state of naval stores) Much 
stress had been laid upon the delay of the 
refit of the western squadron, after its re- 
turn into port, subsequent to the engage- 
ment of the 27th of July: but he con- 
tended it was not the want of naval stores 
that occasioned the delay; but our fleet 
was so beaten, and suffered g0 much more 
than the French. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
the elements had not warred against us, © 
but for us; for if D’Estaing, who cleared 
the Gut of Gibraltar on the 16th of May, 
had not had the elements to war against 
him, he must certainly have reached the 
Delaware three or four weeks before 
Byron, who did not leave Plymouth till the 
9th of June, by which means lord Howe’s 
fleet, and sir H. Clinton’s whole army, 
must have been taken or destroyed. Upon 
the common scale of probability, therefore 
if D’Estaing was clear of the Gut of 
Gibraltar upwards of three weeks before 
Mr. Byron left Plywouth, it was fair to 
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conclude, that he would have reached 
America upwards of three weeks before 
him. His grace spoke on the bad treat- 
ment, the manifest coolness, and neglect 
shewn to the admiral of the western squa- 
dron, and, in particular, the language of 
the noble earl at the head of the naval de- 
partment, da eppha that gentleman’s con- 
duct. The noble ear! said, ‘* He was certain 
that when Mr. Keppel returned from his 
station off Ushant in June, he was equal 
to the French force then in Brest.”” He 
wished to know if those were not his 
words, for so he had taken them down; 
and he called upon the noble ear! to avow, 
‘explain or retract them, otherwise he 
should argue upon them as acknowledged. 
Here there was a pause for a few minutes. 
Lord Sandwich not answering, he called 
upon him a second and a third time. At 
length 

he Earl of Sandwich said, he would 
answer no questions put to him by an in- 
dividual lord, unless he was to understand 
that it was the sense, and at the desire of 
the House. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the ex- 
planation called for by him was merely 
personal; it was a matter not properly 
cognizable by the House; he only wished 
the noble earl to explain or state his mean- 
ing, in the sense in which he desired to be 
understood. He would consequently meet 
the assertion as avowed, and argue upon 
it accordingly, since the noble earl had 
declined.to give any explanation. He 
contended, that the assertion was not true, 
for Mr. Keppel was not equal to the 
French force when he returned into port ; 
and if the noble earl would appoint any 
third person, he would give undeniable 
proofs to that third person that the fact 
was not so. He called upon the noble 
' earl to assert it again upon these condi- 
tions ; he knew he could not; he knew he 
dared not. The noble earl affected to 
que) what he said, by allowing that 

r. Keppel acted very properly in return- 
- Ing. How could that be? The qualifica- 
tion was worse, if possible, than the as- 
sertion, If Mr. Keppel turned his back 
_ upon an enemy only equal to him in force, 
it was evidence incontrovertible, that he 
had dishonoured the flag committed to his 
charge; and instead of acting prudently 
and properly, he would have acted both 
imprudently, improperly, and disgrace- 
fully. If the noble lord did not think fit 
to retract his words, or explain, the con- 
clusion on either hand was inevitable. 
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Another expression fell from his lord- 
ship, which, if possible, called more di- 
rectly for explanation than the former. 
Speaking of the circumstance of D’Or- 
villiers being ten days at sea after the en- 
gagement earlier than Mr. Keppel, his 
lordship said, “‘ Our fleet being so much 
more beaten, as I said before, than that of 
France.” Is not this an explicit assertion, 
that our fleet was more beaten than that of 
D’Orvilliers? Is it not an express acknow- 
ledgment of what France pretends, and 
no man in Europe but his lordship be- 
lieves: that our fleet was beaten because 
it was more beaten? How will this account 
sound in France? How will it be received 
on the continent, when it is told, that the 
first lord of the Admiralty affirms in his 
place, that the British fleet, consisting of 
an equal number of ships, but having a 
great superiority in the rates of the ships, 
the number of guns, &c. according to his 
lordship’s repeatec assertionsin this House, 
was more beaten under those circum- 
stances than the fleet of France. After 
some pointed comments on the probable 
consequences of such a language, and 
such an avowal, he entered into a conside- 
ration of several other particulars, which 
came out in the course of the debate; and 
observed, that the situation of this coun- 
try was surely very lamentable indeed, if 
we had only a doubtful superiority over a 
single branch of the House of Bourbon, 
and that the superiority was more than 
balanced by the superior skill and bravery 
of our enemies. 

He observed, that Spain was looking on 
with a view to join France, at the first 
moment such a junction promised to be 
fatal to England; for it was the intention, 
as well as the interest, of the House of 
Bourbon, to crush Great Britain, or at 
least set boundsto its growing naval power, 
which, in their opinion, would soon be- 
come much too formidable, should Great 
Britain and America be ever again united 
under the same government. France had 
forborne to come forward to a late period, 
lest an early interference might alarm us, 
and have induced this country to hold out 
reasonable terms to America: but when 
they found us engaged in a continental 
war at 3,000 miles aistee. and our re- 
sources in men and money nearly exhaust- 
ed, they pulled off the masque ; and he 
had every reason to believe, that Spain 
was acting the same pate and that his 
former predictions would come as literally 
true; that we should at length find our- 
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selves engaged in a most hazardous, ex- 
ensive, and bloody war, with the united 
orce of France, Spain, and America. 

His grace then proceeded to state the 
naval force of France from authentic do- 
cuments which, he said, he had in his 
possession, and which would confirm the 
statement made by the noble earl who 
made the motion. His grace asserted, 
that there were on a particular day at 
Brest, 14 ships of the line ready for sea, 
13 nearly equipped, and eleven either 
building or repairing, and in a considera- 
ble state of forwardness, in all $8; under 
Le Grasse at least five; with La Mothe 
Piquet five; under Vaudreuil, on the coast 
of Africa, two; at Toulon seven, includ- 
ing Fabre’s squadron; at Rochfort ten, 

art ready, and part in great forwardness; 
in the East Indies two; under D’Estaing 
11; and three on cruizes ; amounting ex- 
actly to the number stated by the noble 
earl. But, supposing that ten of those 
should not be ready, or even 13, still the 
noble lord at the head of the Admiralty 
must confess, that France would at least 
have 70 ships of the line at sea in the 
course of the summer, which was very 
nearly as many as Great Britain. 

The Earl of Sandwich did not believe 
the account given of the naval state of 
France to be correct. To the charges 
made against him by the noble duke, of 
two expressions which he had imputed to 
him, one respecting the fleet under adm. 
Keppel having been equal to the fleet of 
France; the other, that the British fleet 
was more beaten than the French, he 
thought it very unfair to catch at his 
words, and cruel to misinterpret them. 
He never meant to say positively that Mr. 
Keppel was equal to J)’Orvilliers; he only 
said, for any thing which had yet appeared 
to the contrary, he was; so he affirmed 
still; but he had reason to believe that 
the French fleet might be more numerous, 
pee it might amount to 23 or 24; 

ut what he meant was, that, considerin 
our superiority in three deckers, the dif- 
ference of number against us might have 
been counter-balanced. In that sense he 
wished to be understood; he never had 
the least thoughts of passing any direct or 
indireet censure on Mr. Keppel’s con- 
duct; on the contrary, he thought he 
acted very properly, and would, whenever 
called upon, be ready to declare it. The 
charge of his saying, that the British fleet 
was more beaten than that of France, was 


equally -ill-founded ; such an idea never 
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entered into his head. He had seen the 
fleet on its return to Plymouth; it had 
suffered greatly indeed; he meant no 
more than that, and was astonished when 
he heard the noble duke wrest his words 

to a sense he never meant to convey. j 

The Duke of Richmond was satisfied 
with the explanation; but begged leave 
to observe, that it was rather unlucky that 
the noble lord had not rose immediately, 
when called upon, as it might have pre- 
vented very improper ideas getting out 
into the world, both respecting Mr. Kep- 
pel’s conduct, and the honour of the Bri- 
tish flag; but respecting his own conduct, 
he had a word or two to say. The ex- 
planation given came accompanied with 
an assertion he would never let pass un- 
contradicted : that was, a direct and posi- 
tive denial of the words; because, if he 
did, their lordships would go away with 
an idea, that he had imputed expressions 
to the noble earl which had never fallen 
from him. His grace then read the notes 
he took at the instant the noble lord was 
speaking. His first expression—* I am 
perfectly satisfied, that Mr. Keppel was 
equal to the French fleet, when he re- 
turned.”—The other—* It was to him a 
full demonstration, that the reason why 
the French got ten days, earlier to sea, 
after the action of the 27th of July, was, 
because, as he said before, they had been 
more beaten.”? Before he sat down, hig - 
grace said, that the words of ministers 
were not to be trusted to, even in matters 
of indifference, much Jess in those of 
real importance; and then entered into a 
narrative of the conduct of the minister in 
the other House and the noble viscount — 
(lord Weymouth) who after being regu- 
larly informed of each progressive step of 
the treaty entered into by France and 
America, and of its actually being signed, 
denied, when asked by an honourable re- 
lation of his (Mr. Fox) and a noble duke 
near him (Grafton) that they had either 
heard or believed a syllable of the mat- 
ter. 

Lord Stormont condemned loudly the 
frequent indiscretions which noble lords 
were guilty of in mentioning matters of 
state in that House. While he was in a 
public character at Paris, he had almost 
daily reason to experience it. It was not © 
necessary to enter into particulars; but 
he believed that news-paper accounts, and 
other publications, in pamphlets, &c. of 
their lordships’ debates, containing angry 
and indiscreet expressions, either respect+ 
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ing the French court or the French king, 
had worse effects than any thing else what- 
ever in bringing matters ta their present 
state. He was very sorry to hear Spain 
brought into the present debate; the con- 
duct of crowned heads, and the spirit and 
ability of great nations, were subjects of 
avery delicate nature, and ought to be 
mentioned with great caution. It was the 
noble lord that made the motion who first 
mentioned Spain; but he had to lament, 
that the noble earl who replied, and whose 
great abilities he was ready to confess, 
had taken any particular notice of it. The 
words of persons in high office, and in the 
secret of the public councils of the nation, 
were watched, and frequently made very 
improper impressions. He said, one ge- 
neral answer would serve on such occa- 
sions ; that is, a proper trust in the assu- 
rances given by friendly powers, and, at 
the same time, a full resolution, indepen- 
dent af any externai circumstances, to 
preserve the hanour, and steadily pursue 
the interests, of the nation. , 
Lord Lyftelton said, he enjoyed a place 
under government, which ministers were 
welcome to, if they thought it a crime in 
aman to declare his mind, when the dearest 
and most vital interests of his country 
were at stake. Nathing should prevent 
him from speaking his n:ind; and, even 
upon the most soraid motives, he appeaied 
to evcry lord present, when the fall of 
stocks, decreased value of landed property, 
and accumulated ncw burdens, were taken 
Jato the account, whether it was worth 
the while of any lord, or any man of pro- 
perty, to parcaxe of the favours of govern- 
ment, when it was considered, that what he 
eccived as a placeman was no more than 
what lie lost as a land-owner or a man of 
property. , 
he noble viscount had talked of the 
necessity of being delicate and reserved 
in what was said in that House respecting 
Spain; he saw no reason for any such de- 
licacy ; the subject was iniportant, and it 
ought to be met fairly. Spain either would 
or would not join France; to temporise 
was to lull this cauniry into a state of 
doubt, and might increase the danger that 
would attend the interference of the court 
of Madrid, whenever she should interfere ; 
he hoped therefore the ministry would 
insist on explicit answers from, that court. 
The noble viscount had talked: of private 
friendship, and compared it with the faith 
of nations, and the friendly assurances of 
_ OBE Sovereign slate to another, surely the 
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noble viscount was not serious in that part 
of his argument, and did not imagine that 
any one lord would be weak enough to 
adopt the position! he case was widely 
different: private friendship arose from a 
similarity of mind, a similarity of prin- 
ciples, a similarity of views, and often of 
consanguinity, and of relationship; but, - 
even in the latter case, their lordships had 
instances of the little hold af that tie. 
Could it be said that Spain and England had 
thesame principles, the same views, the same 
consanguinity, or the same relationship? 
Did not the Family Compact stare us in the 
face; and was it not a notorious fact, that 
the separate branches of the House of 
Bourbon were baund by treaty to assist 
each other when either of them was at- 
tacked? Let the nable viscount also res 
collect, that it was but the other day, that 
the same argument which he had dwek 
upon, respecting Spain, held equally good 
respecting France, and that too at a very 
recent period. Was it not the language 
of ministers, that France was the friend of 
England ; nay, was it not the language of 
the throne itself? Were not both Houses 
of Parliament told, in the most direct and 
strong terms, that France had made such 
assurances of her friendship, as an the 
question of her sincerity beyand all doubt, | 
and rendered every idea of her assisti 
America ridiculous? And yet, what h 
France done? In the midst of her friendly 
assurances, she had formally received 
ambassadors from Congress, and, for 4 
considerable length of time, she had beea 
daily employed in furnishing America, as 
the noble viscount had himself stated it, 
with military stores, and the means of. 
carrying on that war, which had cost this 
country so vast an expence of men and 
money. At length, to pursue the noble 
viscount’s arrangement of facts still fur- 
ther, she had thought proper to throw of 
the mask, and our friend, the French 
minister, came with his famous reecript, 
notifying to the British government, that 
the king his master, out of his abundant 
love and friendship to Great-Britain, hag 
thought proper to enter inta a treaty with 
America, a treaty offensive and defensive, 
and such a treaty as was to enable Ame- 
rica still farther to resist, and to assert her 
independency. Let noble lords-hold these 
well-known circumstances in view, and, 
then let them judge of the weight of the 
noble viscount’s argument, that private 
friendship and public amity were synoni- 
moys terms, aa geent exactly the same 
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thing: for his own part, nobody had a 
greater regard for the punctilios of Spain 
than he had; but he wished to knaw, from 
the authority of ministers, what were the 
engagements, and what the professions of 
that power, at this critical juncture? All 
that he could now speak to was, her con- 
duct. At this time she was armed in a 
most formidable manner: 25 ships of the 
line, completely manned and rigged, and 
ready for the sea, with three admirals’ 
flags flying, were ip the harbour of Cadiz. 
She had stopped the entrance of the Me- 
diterranean : had said to England, «* Thus 
far shall you go, and no facies !? pre- 
scribing the bounds of her navigation, and 
adding, ‘‘ You were on¢e the empress of 
the ocean, but now not a ship must pass 
the Straits of Gibraltar without my per- 
mission. France may deprive you of the 
trade of the Mediterranean, Minorca may 
be taken ; but I have certain engagements 
that must be fulfilled, and you must acco- 
modate yourselves accordingly.” 

His lordship pursued this argument for 
spme tine, stating the probable conse- 
quence of ovr humouring the court of 
Madrid, and in express words asserted, 
that if Gibraltar was extorted from us by 
Spain, as the price of her neutrality, we 
should find, that Spain would be our 
friend in May, and, with Gibraltar at her 
hack, our foe in August. 

His lordship directed his attention to 
the particular charge alleged against the 
noble earl, respecting the sending out ad- 
miral Keppel with only 20 ships, when it 
was stated that there were a greater num- 
ber in Brest water. He repeated his asto- 
nishment that the noble earl had refused 
to answer the question put to him by the 
noble duke, and said he had waited with 
some anxiety, in hopes that an explicit 
reply would be made either by the noble 
earl high in office, or some other minister. 
Did the noble ear| recollect, that he had 
himself declared Mr. Keppel’s orders were 
to return, if he discovered the French fleet 
to be apparently superior? Did he see the 
difficulty in which the whole matter was 
involved, for want of a satisfactory an- 
swer? Surely the nable lord did not mean 
to confess that he sent out admiral Keppel 
with orders to run away from the French 
fleet ?—and yet that was the appearance 
of the matter, ag it then staod, Lither 
admiral Keppel was to blame fur return- 
ing, or thoge that sent him out, under such 
circumatances, were to blame for having 
septs. him owt with a fleet inferiar to that 
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of France. No position could be more 
obvious ar unembarrassed, Blame must 
lie somewhere; ta whom was it to be im+ 
puted, or how were their lordships to know 
in what manner they ought to vote thag 
day, unless some explanation was given 2 
He stated what he had himself heard 
in another assembly, relative to this busi- 
ness, and repeated adiniral Keppel’s worda 
upon the subject, when he described the 
great struggle in his miod, on finding him- 
self obliged to turn his back on the Frenchy 
that back, added his lordship, emphati- 
cally, which had never before been turned 
on the enemies of his country! The ad- 
miral had then avowed that “he gave up 
| his feelings, and the pride of his heart, tq 
the painful sense of the duty he owed hig 
country.”” The expression was a strong 
indication of the conflict in the admiral’ 
mind, and while it did him honour, made 
every man who heard him feel for the di+ 
lemma in which Mr. Keppel was at that 
time involved, made the pulses of theig 
hearts beat quick with the g'ow of applause 
that they felt for his conduct, and made 
them execrate those who had put a comy 
mander of distinguished reputation and 
ability to the‘difliculty of either risking | 
the safety of his country, or of doing ine 
jury to his own feelings, both as a man, an 
otiicer, and a citizen. He paid admiral] 
Keppel the highest compliments, and said 
that those ministers were supremely cris 
minal, who drove such an officer from the 
service of his country. That, in days of 
imminent public danger, instead of slight+ 
ing such men, out of ridiculous punctiliog 
of office, it was the duty of ministers rather 
to accommodate their caprice, as long ag 
those caprices did not operate to the pre-+ 
judice of the state, and, by every possible - 
attention, to encourage them to continue 
in those high military stations, for which 
their talents, their valour, their experience, 
and their exalted professional character, 
painted them out as the best qualified. Hae 
said, no officer in the navy stood higher in 
the opinion of seamen than acmiral Keppel; 
that the very circumstance of having broka 
his orders, and returned home, when ha 
discovered the superiority of the Freneh 
fleet, gained him the greatest honour fron 
his own profession; that admiral Keppel} 
had not gone out merely to fight for a few 
ships, but to defend our docks, and que 
arsenals; to defend Portsmouth, to defend 
Plymouth, to defend the city of London, 
to defend the navigation of the Thames, 
and to preserve theix lordabipa’ scaas im 
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that very House; in short, to preserve 
the whole British empire; for no less was 
the object that admiral Keppel was sent to 
detend, and no less would have been the 
loss, if he had been defeated. Either the 
minister who gave the orders, or the ad- 
miral who violated them, was in the wrong. 
One of the two was certainly to blame, 
but which of the two was the question. 
The admiral, in his subsequent conduct, 
had not only been acquitted by his proper 
judges, but by the acclamations of the 
people of England. The conduct of the 
noble earl in office had not, to that day, 
been enquired into, nor justified; and it 
appeared to be the sense of administration 
to slobber it over, if they were able: for 
not long before admiral Keppel was sent 
out with those 20 ships, to meet a force so 


ships of the line then fit for actual service. 
Their lordships doubtless recollected the 
argument he had used on the occasion, an’ 
argument which he certainly should not 
have had an idea of dwelling upon, but for 
the assertions of the noble lord, who had 
that day been properly termed the marine 
minister of this country. Mutilated ac- 
counts from office, his lordship declared, 
were always dangerous: in the case alluded 


| to, the deception was a two-edged sword; 


it cut both ways, it wounded friends aad 
foes, but the point of it was turned against 
the breasts of the people. 

His lordship then adverted to the situa- 
ation of affairs, and substantially expressed 
himself as follows: The kingdom is desti- 
tute of resources and destitute of allies. 
Our trade decreasing, our manufactories 


unequal and xo superior, that the first lord ' perishing. ‘The first lord of the Treasury 
of the Admiralty acknowledged he was ; has confessed in his pluce in parliament, 
justified in avoiding it; not long before‘ that he could only raise seven millions 
that, the novle earl had asserted, from: when he wanted eight; and that he was 
official accounts which he produced at that , forced to bribe the monied men by ruinous 
table, that we had a superior force to the | bargains to advance the seven millrons. 


united House of Bourbon, and that every 
minister ought to have such a force who 
was at the head of his department ; an as- 
_ sertion of the greatest weight, of the most 
material importance ; for who could doubt 
what the first lord of the Admiralty, who 
must, from his office, have the best intelli- 
gence concerning the state of the navy, 
declared to be true? Who could contro- 
vert an opinion which was grounded upon 
official intelligence? What was the effect 
of this declaration coming from such an 
authority ? It was admitted to be true; it 
stopped the enquiry ; it suspended the vi- 
gour of all our operations. Much might 
have becn done by parliament, if parlia- 
ment was sensible of the weakness of the 
country; but the assertion being false, how 
did it operate ? It hood-winked that House; 
it blinded their lordships where they ought 
to have seen clearest ; or, giving their lord- 
ships false hopes and false cxpectations, 
deluded them on the extreme verge, to the 
very brink of destruction. With regard 
t» himself, the noble lord’s declaration re- 
specting the state of the fleet altered his 
opinion immediately ; it dissipated his dread 
of our commencing a war with France with 
an ee fleet; it gave him hopes of a 
successful contest, and it induced him to 
rise and reply to the late earl of Chatham, 
In defence uf the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty, whose conduct that able statesman, 
the deceased earl, had severely attacked, 
on the allegation that he had not above 20 


We are, engayed in adouble war with 
France and America. As to the Ameri- 
can war, however justifiable in its prin- 
ciples, which I think were ‘constitutional 
principles, it has nevertheless in its con- 
duct been, from the time that general 
Gage was pent up in Boston, down to the 
more fatal period of the surrender of Sara- 
toga, when that brave officer, general 
Burgoyne, was forced to submit to the 
mortification of surrendering his army into 
the hands of the Americans, one black 
wera, pregnant with the most dire mischiets, 
the most cruel fortune, the bitterest cala- 
mities and the most inexpiable evils, that 
this country ever endured; and so it will 
be marked by the latest posterity. 

It is now said there is good news— 
What is it ?—Colonel Campbell is arrived 
from Georgia with the news of a victory, 
and in the same breath requires a rein- 
forcement. Good God! let noble lords 
consider the state of the American busi- 
ness as it really stands; Georgia is ours, 
Boston was ours, Philadelphia was ours, 
but after five years contest we are reduced 
to little more than half a province; then 
what is the object of the Aiwerican war? 
America, if it were ours on the terms of 
the commissioners, would rather be a 
burthen than an acquisition; but redouble 
every effort, strain every remaining nerve 
that this kingdom has left; complete the 
ruin, send ficet after fleet, and army after 
army. America, he contended, never 
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would be ours by conquest. To what 
purpose are we exhausting ourselves? To 
what end are we spending our strength? 
What is the object that we are in pursuit 
of? It is not taxation; there is no man 
but Mr. Vyner now in the three king- 
’ doms that has any idea of taxing America: 
it is not supremacy ; it is not legislation ; 
for that has been all given up by the com- 
missioners ; they have changed places with 
the opposition. Lord Chatham’s Bill was 
a Tory system of government, in compa- 
rison of what the commissioners offered. 
They have gone much in concession be- 
7 the noble lord near me (lord Shel- 
ure) : they 

noble duke (of Richmond) at his own 
bow; they have given up every thing, 
and have proposed to pay the debts of 
America, debts contracted by her military 
opposition to Great Britain! Then what 
is the object? It was a question lately put 
to me by an honest gentleman farmer 
down in the country, who said, * This 
American war has ruined us all, and if 
we conquer America, what are we to get 
by the conquest?”? His lordship added, 
that it was a question which must be an- 
swered; at present a general lethargy 
prevailed, the people came down to the bar 
of their lordships’ House gaping for intel- 
ligence, listening with a greedy ear to 
their debates, each day hearing, with un- 
moved muscles, a recapitulation of their 
ewn wretchedness and the accumulated 
miseries of their country, and afterwards 
went away with perfect composure, like 
men who left the theatre after seeing a 
tragedy, in the several incidents of which 
they had not the smallest concern, and by 
the distress of the whole of which they 
were not all affected. . If the people of 
England did not soon awake and rouse 
themselves, they would be put to death in 
their sleep. Their lordships, nevertheless, 
must give him leave to say, that whenever 
the grey-coated freeholder whom he had 
mentioned, staggering under the weight 
of taxes, said, “ Twill pay no more taxes,” 
the kingdom would be in a convulsion from 
Cornwall to Scotland. 

After descanting much at large upon 
the unfortunate situation of affairs, his 
lordship said, that in a crisis so alarming 
as the present, it was wise to call for assist- 
ance wherever it could be found; that 
party and faction should be forgot; that 
men of abilities, let their political senti- 
ments be what they might, ought to be 
consulted. The noble earl who made the 
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motion, however ministers might think hina 
their enemy in that House, was a well- 
wisher to government, and a firm friend 
to his country. His abilities in his pro- 
fession were undoubted; his counsel, 
therefore, relative to the marine depart- 
ment, on which at this moment our ail de- 
pended, might be highly valuable. The 
noble earl near him (Shelburne) had 
talents which did him great honour, and 
might be employed with infinite advantage 
to the state. the noble duke in his eye 
(Grafton) had before discharged his dut 
in office, much to the credit of himself 
and of his Majesty ; others there were, 
who ought to be advised with. | 

His lordship declared, that in all he had 
said, he spoke not from motives of personal 
pique and rancour; to the noble lord at 
the head of the Admiralty he. had none, 
and he thanked God he had none to any 
lord in the House. He was far from 
condemning the noble lord as yet upon 
any ground of accusation, perhaps he 
might be innocent of every one that had 
been alledged; he knew him to have great 
zeal for the honour of his King and the 
interest of his country ; and that on many 
occasions he had shewn the utmost alacrity 
as @ minister, and.the utmost attention to 
his official duty. He knew he was at- 
tached to it: but in cases like the present, 
it behoved every man to speak his senti- 
ments; the interests of every individual 
were at stake, because the interests of 
every individual were necessarily involved 
in the general interests of the kingdom. 
He was as yet, however, at a loss how he | 
ought to vote; heavy charges were made 
on one hand, and positively denied on the 
other. There was no proof either of the . 
allegations or the answers before their 
lordships. He wished that the House 
would adjourn to their committee-room, 
and sit from day to day, till they had exa- 
mined into the validity of each charge. 
The noble earl who made the motion said 
he had papers in his hand to prove his as- 
sertions; if those papers were laid upon 
the table, they might assist their lordships 
in their investigation of the truth of the 
several facts which had been stated; but 
their lordships, even then, could not go 
into the investigation at that late hour of 
the night. 

He took occasion to state his principles 
respecting the right of taxation of Ame- 
rica, which he said he had been taught by — 
that honest and able minister Mr. Gren-. 
ville, and under his father, to consider as 
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inherent in this country, however expe- 
dient it might be for her to wave the exer- 
cise of that right oceasionally, or forego it 
altogether. He declared his defence of 
ministry for pursuing the American war 
had been entirely founded upon principle, 
but that the case was materially altered 
when ministry thought proper to abandon 
every one of their avowed objects. His 
lordship concluded his speech with saying, 
that upon the whole he wished @ spirit of 
enquiry might go forth, and that the en- 
quity might be full, free, and impartial. 

at there must be gome known and de- 
clared object to justify the continuation of 
the American war, which had proved so 
fuinous and disastrous; that in regard to 
France, no honourable peace could be 
made with the common enemy unless her 
marine was extinguished, and by that ex- 
tinction a vast mcrease of trade was ob- 
_ tained to this country, in order to indem- 
nify her for the enormous expences of the 
war; above all, he advised ministry not to 
dream of peace upon dishonourable terms. 
The noble lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty said that France was fortified, and 
this country was open; it were better that 
we were to fortify our coasts, and that 
every man, capable of bearing arms, 
should turn out, and be obliged to serve 
his country, than that we should patch up 
a hollow truce with France, for fear of the 
intervention of Spain. - 

The Earl of Adingdon said, that the last 
noble lord having said that he took his 
ideas from Mr. Grenville, and that from that 
time to this, he had thought, and should 
continue to think, that this country had a 
constitutional right of taxation over Ame- 
rica, though ministers, who had helped to 
confirm him in this opinion, had now given 
up that right, he rose to speak to that 
point. He said, that the very reverse of 
that doctrine was the truth; that this 
country had no constitutional right of 
taxation over America; that such a right 
was subversive of the constitution, for 
America was‘ not represented in parlia- 
ment; that these were his principles, and 
should continue to be so, though his life 
should pay the forfeit of them. He said, 
that he adopted no system but that of the 
constitution ; that he belonged to no party 
but such as supported the constitution ; 
that faction was his abhorrence, from the 
example of ruin which the faction of go- 
vernment had brought down on this coun- 
try: that truth was his object, and plain 
eommon sense the handmaid that led him 
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to the embraces of it; that on this ground 
he had set up the constitution of England 
as his idol, for in this there was truth ; 
that under this constitution he was bound 
to protect it; that it was the common 
centre, around which the whole globe of 
state must turn, and every deviation 
therefrom, like the fiery conets moving 
through their eccentric orbs, carried ruin 
and devastation along with it; that such @ 
comet had appeared in this reign, for by 
overleaping the bounds of the constitution, 
torrents of blood had been spilled, and 
wretchednese and misery upon the human 
race had ensued. He said, Good God! 
that any man or set of men should be suf: 
fered to run a course so destructive of hu- 
manity ; that a dead and corrupt majority 
in parliament had presumed to violate the 
laws of nature, and take away the rights 
of the people of England, which no man 
or set of men can do; and that they had 
done this, let the acts of parliament they 
had passed be the proofs in evidence 
against them; that in doing this they had 
acted, for corruption’s sake, against their 
feelings, their reason, their judgment, and, 
above all, against their conscicnces;. 4 
silent monitor, which will not fail to ad- 
monish them in this world of the punishes 
ment which they will receive in the next. 

That the alpha and omega of his poli- 
tics was reformation, that Look at Home 
(the motto of the Congress paper money ) 
was his maxim; and that if we had done 
this in the beginning of all, this villainy in 
America would never have taken place ; 
that the fountain-head was foul, and must — 
be purged; and until this was done, all 
that flowed from it would be impure and 
corrupt; that even now it was not too 
late to begin reformation, if men were 
really in earnest; that it would do moré 
good than all our fleets and armies put to- 
gether, and without it there would be no 
peace on earth; that the present war was 
a war against human nature, a butchery, 
in which we were the butchers, the ag- 
gressors, and the sinners ab origine against 
the constitution. 

Earl Gower confessed, that he had every 
reason to believe admiral Keppel was in- 
ferior to D’Orvilliers, when he sailed the 
first time from Portsmouth ; yet he was of 
opinion, that the measure of sending him 
out was perfectly justifiable, in order to 
protect and favour, by his presence in the 
Bay, the safety and return of the trade 
fleets, then upon their way home, from 
every quarter : the globe. He believed, 
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and had good reason ta do so, that the 
Brest fleet, when Mr. Keppel sailed with 
20 ships, might have consisted of 26 at 
the most; and when general censures 
were thrown upon administration for their 
supposed conduct towards Mr. Keppel, he 
bev ged to be excluded. He protested he 
had no hand in it, whether right or wrong, 
because he knew nothing of the affair, till 
the trial was ordered. He knew the ad- 
miral long before he ever went to sea, 
when they were children together; and 
he never entertained a second opinion of 
him, either as a seaman or aman. He was 
a most able otiicer; he was an honest man. 
- He denied that either Mr. Keppel or lord 
Howe had been driven from the service. 
They had motives for declining to serve, 
and perhaps very good ones. He was 
sorry that any cause, real or imaginary, 
should deprive the country of their ser- 
vices ; and he was equally so, as he feared 
the nation would shortly sutfer another 
signal loss, by a resignation which he un- 
derstood was on the eve of taking place 
(sir Robert Harland). 

The Earl of Shelburne. His lordship 
pointed out the almost total want of disci- 
pline aboard the fleet, and the absurd and 
monsirous measures adopted by ministers, 
respecting its distribution of our marine 
as well as our military force, both in 
America and the West-Indies. 
America was Ieft defenceless, without so 
much as asingle ship to defend it. Inthe 
West-Indies, there were 17 left idle and 
unemployed, and the admiral tied there, 
waiting for instructions from Europe what 
to do next. The general at St. Lucia in 
the same situation, and stationed there 
only to superintend an hospital, filled with 
5,000 of the best troops in Europe. Ge- 
neral Prevost in nearly a similar situation 
in Georgia ; and sir H. Clinton returning 
home for want of a reinforcement, the 
troops intended for that service, which 
should have been sent off early in March, 
detained by contrary winds. God knew 
when they might get there; and when 
they did, the campaign would: be so far 
spent, as to render them entirely useless 
for this year. He spoke very fully to the 
total want of discipline aboard the fleet ; 
talked of a mutiny aboard the three flag 
ve in the western squadron last year, 
and observed, that the treatment sir R. 
Harland received while giving his evi- 
dence at the court-martial now sitting at 
Portsmouth, wasa very bad omen of what 
would probably happen, if he went to sea 
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and Derby) of that, court- 


mean Dishy 
martial, who- were rear-admirals, with 
whom he must co-operate, and might be 
called to command. oe 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the mo- 
tion on the ground of a wunt of evidence ; 
no fact had been proved, because none 
had been asserted on one side which had 
not been contradicted on the other. If 
any thing was meant to be seriously urged, — 
the facts should be enquired into and 
proved; but it was monstrous to suppose 
or presume, that their lordships would 
come to a vote of censure or removal, 
without a single proof being adduced of 
the facts which were urged in its support. 

The Duke of Grafton produced a note 
of the noble carl’s expression (Sandwich 
which he had denied, dated 20th of No- 
vember, 1777. He said, he took it while 
the noble earl was speaking, and tran- 
scribed it fair, before he left the House. 
The note, after stating the assertion about 
the 42 ships of the line, further reported, 
that the noble earl, in reply to what had 
been urged to the contrary by lord 
Chatham, said, ** That no man was fit to 
be first lord of the Admiralty who did not 
always take caré to have a fleet equal to 
the fleets of France and Spain.” 

The Earl of Coventry confirmed the 
charge of the noble earl’s engagement. 
His lordship did not confine himself to a 
single time, but said, he had heard him: 
repeat it very often. 

The Earl of Effingham, in reply to the 
Lord Chancellor, said, the argument 
coming from him, was the most extraordi- 
nary he ever heard; for the noble and 
learned lord had uniformly, on every mo- 
tion for information respecting the Ad- 
miralty, opposed the giving way, and now 
had the modesty to argue against the mo- 
tion, fora want of those proofs which he 
had been chiefly instrumental in with- 
holding ; for when two, if not three, of the 
members of the cabinet were for giving 
the papers, containing copies of the orders 
sent to the Cork victuallers to proceed to 
Philadelphia, after it had been evacuated, 
as well as in various other instances, 
since the commencement of the session, 
his lordship alone set his face against it. 

Lord Craven said, that the noble earl 
Satie having attributed the present 

eficient state of the navy to the most de- 
plorable and despondent situation in which 
he found it upon his comirg to the head of . 
the Admiralty, he could not admit of the 
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noble earl’s inference, because the six mil- 
lions of money and upwards, which it ap- 
peared that noble earl had received more 
than any of his predecessors in the same 
given time, was sufficient to shew that this 
ought not to have been the case; yet as to 
the tact which the noble earl stated of the 
deplorable and despondent situation of the 
navy at the time mentioned, he perfectly 
agreed with his lordship: for it was in his 
‘recollection, that, being of this opinion, 
he had had the honour to make a motion 
to their lordships, as the Journals would 
shew, for an enquiry into the state of the 
navy, but a very few months before that 
noble earl came to the head of the Ad- 
‘ miralty; and he remembered, too, that a 
very different language was then held out 
to him, and particularly by that noble earl 
himself, who not only debated against the 
question, but divided in a considerable ma- 
jority against it. His Jordship then de- 
sired that the motion upon the Journals be 
referred to, and which being read, his lord- 
ship concluded with saying that to the 
other charges which had been brought 
acainst that noble earl, was now added the 
conviction of the inconsistency of his con- 
duct. . 

. The House divided; for the motion, 39; 
against it, 78. . 


Protests against the Rejection of the Mo- 
tion for the Removal of the Eart of Sand- 
wich.| The following Protests were en- 
tered : . 

‘“« Dissentient’ 

‘¢ Because, as it is highly becoming 
this great council of the nation to address 
his Majesty for the removal of any minis- 
ter for neglect of duty or incapacity, in 
order to prevent public detrunent; so we 
conceive the notoriety of the facts in this 
debate suthciently warrants, and the pre- 
sent alarming situation of public affairs 
Joudly calls for this interposition. 
( Signed )— Abingdon, Courtenay, Craven, 

King, Fortescue, Spencer, Ferrers, 
Manchester, Rockingham, Bristol, 
Scarborough, Radnor, Wycombe, 
Bolton, Harcourt, Grafton, Fitz- 
william, Richmond, Stamford, Lf- 
fingham, Portland, Camden, Egre- 
mont, Pembroke, De lerars.”’ 


« Dissentient? 

*¢ Because having made the motion al- 
Juded to in the above dissent, I think 
it incumbent upon me to Jet posterity 
know the particular grounds I made that 
motion upon. 


Protest against the Rejection of the Motion 
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‘1. Because, since the year 1771, there 
has been 6,917,827. 5s. Ofd. granted for 
naval purposes, more than was granted ia 
an equal number of years, between 1752 
and 1759, for the use of the navy, al- 
though we had been four years at war with 
France within that period. 

«2. Because the navy of England ap- 
pears to be reduced from what it was in the 
year 1771, when the present first lord of 
the Admiralty succeeded to the head of 
that board, notwithstanding the immense 
sums granted for its support and increase 
since that time. 

«<3. Because it appears, after having 
received such repeated intelligence as hath 
been acknowledged to have been received 
from the 3d of January, 1778, to the 27th 
of April following, of the equipment and 
progress of the Toulon padnleon, to their 
sailing on the 13th of April, 1778; the 
not sending a squadron into the Mediter- 
ranean, to watch the motions of, and en- 
deavour to intercept the said French 
squadron from passing the Streights, nor | 
sending any reinforcement to vice-admiral 
lord Howe, or even dispatching vice-ad- 
miral Byron till the 9th of June, 1778, 
was exposing the fleet, as well as army of 
England then employed in America, to a 
very superior force of France. 

‘¢4, Because it appears the sending of 
admiral Keppel off Brest, the 13th of June, 
with twenty sail of the line, when the lords 
commissioners of the Admiralty knew, or 
ought to have known, that the French fleet 
then actually at Brest, and fitting for sea, 
consisted of thirty-two ships of the line, 
besides many heavy frigates, might have 
been productive at that time of the most 
fatal consequences to the only considera- 
ble naval force this kingdom had then 


‘ready for its protection, but also to the 


trade, and even the ports of these king- 
doms. «nd if adimiral Keppel had ree 
mained with his twenty ships of the line off 
Brest, he must with those twenty ships 
have engaged the French fleet of thirty 
sail of the line, who sailed on the 8th of 
July, as admiral Keppel could not get the 
reinforcement even of four ships of the 
line to join him till the 9th of July, al- 
though he was then at St. Helen’s for that 
purpose. 

“5, Because it appears we lost the 
valuable island of Dominica for want of 
timely reinforcement, and proper instruc- 
tions being sent to admiral Barrington. 

“6. Because for want of the smallest 
naval force being sent to the coast of 
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Africa, we have also lost the valuable sta- 
tion of Senegal, which might in time, with 
roper attention, have opened new markets 
or our drooping manufactures. 

“7. Because it appears that the Ad- 
miralty, without any deliberation whatso- 
ever, having so precipitately ordered a 
court-martial upon a commander in chief 
of great rank and character, which admi- 
tal Keppel bears in his Majesty’s fleet, 
was frustrating the salutary intentions of 
that discretionary power, lodged by the 
constitution in the lords commissioners for 
executing the office of lord high admiral 
of Great Britain, whereby all malicious 
and ill-founded charges (by whomscever 
exhibited) may be avoided, and the union 
and discipline of the service not inter- 
Tupted. Brisrtou.”’ 


Debates respecting the Admission of 
Strangers into the House of Lords. | 
March 4. The Duke of Manchester rose, 
and said, that as the House was pretty full, 
and there was no particular business be- 
fore their lordships, he would take the op- 
portunity of mentioning a matter which he 
wished much to have their lordships’ opi- 
nion upon. The House of Commons, 
his grace observed, were on every occa- 
sion exceedingly civil to the members of 
that House, accommodating them, when- 
ever they chose to hear their debates, with 
the best seats in their House. He thought 
' therefore it was incumbent on their lord- 
ships to shew the gentlemen of the Com- 
mons some civility in return ; what struck 
him as proper, was, that they might be 
admitted between the throne and the wool- 
sack, as had been customary in former 
times ; and that the learned lord on the 
woolsack might not be inconvenienced, he 
was of opinion that the easiest method of 
accommodating the Commons, and of pre- 
venting their pressing too forward, would 
be to erect a bar across that part of the 
House.—Several lords called out, * Move 
for a bar.’? 

Lord Weymouth rose, and after de- 
claring that no lord was more desirous 
than he was, that the gentlemen of the 
other House should be accommodated as 
conveniently as possible, said, the ques- 
tion the noble duke had adverted to, was 
one, which, for many reasons, he thought 
should not be agitated. He reminded 
the noble duke, that the standing order of 
the House was directly against the ad- 
mission of any strangers, but that by con- 
Bivance, and what he considered ag a very 
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proper connivance, strangers were daily 
admitted. With regard to that part of: 
the House between the throne and the 
woolsack, it was well known that peers’ 
sons, peers’ brothers, and in fact every 
person any way related to a peer had ad- 
mission. He saw therefore no necessity 
for the noble duke’s making a motion, the: 
essence and meaning of which was at pre- 
sent complied with. He further said, 
that he well remembered the time when 
crowds of strangers were permitted to 
stand near the throne; and it was then 
found extremely disagreeable; that the 
House proved most suftocatingly hot, and 
every pecr that day was heartily glad to 
get rid of a matter so very inconvenient. 
The viscount concluded with declaring, 


that if the question were put upon it, most 


certainly, he should, for the reasons he 
had assigned (although he wished to wink 


at the adunission of strangers) hold himself 


bound to give it a negative. 

The Duke of Manchester replied, that 
the motion might be acceded to without 
being attended with any possible inconve- 
nience. Among other proots of the ne- 
cessity of it, he instanced the having once 
asked leave for his own brother to be ad- 
mitted to hear the dcbates, and to stand 
near the throne, but he could not obtain 
the favour. Ele said, he had mentioned 
this to several lords at the time. Whene 
ever their lordships chose to form the 
House into a secret committee, they had 
it in their power to lock their doors, and 
proceed to deliberate in private; in any 
point of view he did not see that his mo- 
tion could be followed by disagreeable 
consequences ; he added, that it was surely 
no ill xecommendation of it to their lord- 
ships that it was founded on grounds of 
warrantable and necessary politeness. His 
grace read his motion, and delivered it to 
the Lord Chancellor, « ‘To put up a bar be 
tween the throne and the woolsack.” 

The Earl of Deréy declared, that the 
motion met with his hearty concurrence ; 
that the gentlemen of the other House 
were remarkably civil to any peer who 
chose to visit t!:em, and that the House in 
return, by their late conduct respecting 
the discharge of the order for the erection 
of a gallery, had treated the other House 
with great rudeness and incivility. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it-was ime 
possible for him to put the question upon 
a motion directly in the teeth of the stand- 
ing order of the House. That strangers 
might by connivance, be permitted to 
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hear the debates, but that as long as he 
continued Speaker of the House, it was 
his duty to stand up as often as a motion 
directly repugnant to a digas order was 
offered, and to inform their lordships, that 
it ought not to be put. The present mo- 
tion, even were it not so circumstanced, 
would be attended with very great incon- 
venience if it were carried. ‘The noble 
duke, and every lord who had spoken re- 
lative to the motion, had rested their ar- 
guments altogether on a wish to shew 
some particular civility to the gentlemen 
of the other House, in return for the civi- 
lity they had experienced at the other 
House: if the case really rested on that 
“point, it was an extremely easy thing to 
meet the noble duke’s wishes without ac- 
ceding to the present motion. Let orders 
be given to the door-keepers strictly to 
observe that no person came in below the 
bar but members of parliament. Under 
that restriction the gentlemen of the Com- 
mons would be much better accommo- 
dated below the bar than if they were 
crowded between the throne and a rail. 
It would also be a much handsomer compli- 
ment, and a greater mark of distinction to 
separate them from people of different de- 
scriptions, and to leave them the whole 
space below the bar. If the House 
thought proper to adopt this mode, he 
would answer for the door-kecpers doing 
their duty, and for the regulation being 
strictly complied with; but he begged the 
noble duke to consider, that urging his 
motion would be urging a matter contrary 
to the stanuing order. 

The Duke of Manchester said, though 
he had the highest opinion of the learned 

lord’s knowledge of law, and the practice 
’ of the courts of justice, he could not very 
easily give up his acquaintance with the 
secant forms and orders of that 

ouse, in Which he had sat for many vears, 
to any man living. His motion did not 
militate in any shape against the standing 
order on the Journals. Let the nobie and 
Icarned lord attend to the words of his 
motion; it was merely to order that a bar 
be erected between the throne and the 
woolsack; it Jeft it entirely to the discre- 
tion of their lordships what use to make of 
the bar. 

Lord Townshend wished that the gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons only 
were admitted, 


The Duke of Manchester withdrew his 
motion. 
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March 9. The Duke of Manchester 
rose, and said he would not have again 
presumed to have troubled the House, on 
the subject which he had so lately ren- 
dered the topic of their debates, had he 
not so altered his intended motion, and 
so carefully framed it, that he did not 
imagine any noble lord would now object 
to it. It was well known that the gentle- 
men of the other House of Parliament 
treated every one of their lordships with 
great respect, whenever they chose to 
hear their debates; it was therefore in- 
cumbent upon that House, to shew some 
mark of civility and respect in return. 
For this reason he wished that the motion 
which he meant to offer might meet with 
general approbation. He had taken par- 
ticular care to word it in such a manner, 
that it should not militate against any one 
standing order of the House; no objec- 
tion, therefore, could be urged against it 
on that head. As, however, if he read 
it without saying a word or two in expla- 
nation of its tendency, it might receive 
the epithet of trifling from those lords who 
might disapprove of it, he would just open 
his meaning respecting it. He had seen 
several of the plans for altering the House 
and erecting a gallery, which sir W. 
Chambers had prepared, in consequence 
of the order of last year, and though he 
did not entirely approve of what he had 
seen, they served sufficiently to convince 
him, that a gallery for the accommodation 
of 100 persons might be erected in such 
a manner, as neither to heat the House 
in warm weather, render, it more cool in 
frosty weather, nor be an inconvenience 
to their lordships in any shape whatever. 
Though, for the sake of guirding against 
oftering their lordships a disorderly mo- 
tion he had so expressed it, that it went 
only to a general and perfectly harmless 
proposition, he made no scruple to avow 
that his wish to enlarge the House was 
not solely confined to the idea of accommo- 
dating the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons. He thought there were a 
great many persons of a different descrip- 
tion who ought to be admitted. Many 
young gentlemen who might materially 
benetit from listening to the debates. 
Many others who, though not at present 
in parliament, might have views of obtains 
ing a seat in the other House, or a chance 
of arriving at a seat in that; und a great 
number of others. His grace dwelt on 
the propriety of admitting strangers in 
general, of the. necessity of paying the 
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Commons a particular compliment, and of 
the power which would stil] remain with 
their lordships of clearing the House 
whenever they thought the admission of 
strangers improper, or whenever, from the 
turn of the times, it was found advisable 
to shut their doors, and debate in secret. 
At length he moved, ‘“* That a committee 
be appointed to consider of means to make 
the House more commodious on such days 
as the doors were open.” 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, 
and said, that since it was avowed that 
the purport and intention of the motion 
was to go against the standing order of 
the House, though the motion in its ex- 
Bante was not in the least disorderly, 

e had much rather that the avowal had 
been stated in the motion than admitted. 
He was exceedingly willing to say, that in 
his private opinion, he saw no objection to 
the admission of the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons by connivance, but as 
their better accommodation was the only 
avowed ground of the present motion, he 
saw no necessity whatever of building a 
gallery or altering the House. 

The Earl of Derby supported the duke 
of Manchester, declaring he felt an inte- 
rest in his motion, and although he had 
the utmost respect for every thing which 
came from the learned lord on the wool- 
sack, he could not agree with him on 
the present occasion. He wished most 
heartily to return the civility of the Com- 
mons, and did not see that it could be 
better done, than by agreeing to the mo- 
tion. But greatly as he desired to pay 
the Commons particular respect, he by no 
means wished to exclude all other strangers 
from hearing the debates; on the con- 
trary, he thought the whole public had a 
right to hear every thing that passed in 
that House, and ar they ought to be 
admitted, as far as was consistent with 
the convenience of their lordships, and 
as long as they preserved that decency 
of behaviour due to the House. There 
was scarcely a day that something ma- 
terially interesting to every man in the 
country did not pass within those walls. 

The Earl of Ljffingham took the same. 
side, and observed that there were cays 
on which their lordships could not, if they 
would, exclude strangers indiscriminately ; 
a point which ought to weigh somewhat 
in favour of the motion, for that when 
the members of the other House chose to 
come in to hear the causes and trials at. 
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with the counsel, the attorneys, the agents 

the witnesses, &c. that there was not suf- 
ficient room for them to stand. He there- 
fore pressed the motion, and said that the 
gallery might be appropriated to the re- 
ception of gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, and no other use, excepting 
only on days when the King came to the 
House, on which he wished that ladies 
might be admitted into it. 

Lord Yownshend declared he had no 
objection to returning the civility shewn 
to that House by the: other, and wished 
the motion had been confined to that 
single idea. | — 

he Dukeof Manchester said the ground 
of objection had shitted greatly since last 
Thursday. It had then been the argu- 
ment against his motion, that the purpose 
of it was introduced in it; it was now the 
argument of objection that it was not in- 
troduced in it. His grace mentioned the 
degree of candour and civility due from 
One peer to another, and which had for- 
merly always so far prevailed in that 
House, that when any one lord offered a 
motion, not in itself pregnant with incon- 
venience, or contrary to the orders of the 
House, the motion was uniformly acceded 
to. The custom in modern times, he was 
sorry to say, was different. Politeness 
and good manners had fallen at the shrine 
of obstinacy and rudeness. In order to 
disprove this assertion, he hoped noble 
lords would have the candour to. suffer a 
motion to pass, which was so harmless, 
and void of inconvenience as the present. 
Let the House recollect that it determined 
nothing, it referred the matter to a com- 
mittee, in whom was vested entirely the 
power of deciding whether the House 
should be enlarged, or a gallery be built 
or not. His grace observed that of late it © 
was a constant practice to throw the orders 
of the House in the teeth of every motion 
that was offered to their consideration. 
He begged leave to remind those who were 
so fond of the practice, that there were 
orders on the Journals so formed, that if 
they were complied with, it would be 
morally impossible to go through half the 
business that each day occurred. Any 
one lord had a right to call for those or- 
ders to be read. Among others, there 
was one that all Bills be read aloud, word 
by word, and sentence by sentence. Any 
one lord might object to every single sen- 
tence, and create a debate upon it. 

The House divided : Contents 22; _ 


' their lordsbips’ bar, the bar was so crowded | Non-contents 42. 


@ 
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Proceedings tn the Lords on the Duke of 
Richmond's Motions relating to an Enquiry 
gntu the Management of Greenwich Hos- 
pital.) March 11. The Papers relating 
to Greenwich Hospital, which had been 
moved for by the Dake of Richmond, were 

resented. After which, 

The Duke of Richmond rose. His grace 
observed, that the legislature wisely fore- 
saw that nothing would operate more ef- 
fectually towards manning our navy than 
to hold out to the seaman, that after he 
had fought the battles of his country, he 
would be sure of a comfortable retreat 
for life, when age, wounds, or infirmities, 
no longer permitted him to follow his pro- 
fession. This consideration operated as 
an encouragement to enter into the ser- 
vice, it inspired him with alacrity and con- 
fidence while in; it created resolution to 
brave the greatest dangers, and bear the 
utmost fatigues. If he should fall, he 
would fall gloriously in defence of his 
country, or in maintaining its interest, 
fame, and reputation; if maimed, other- 
wise wounded, or rendered weak and in- 
firm by long and severe service, he looked 
to Greenwich as his asylum, as his home 
and final retreat. There he looked for 
ease, quiet, and rest f-om his labours ; 
there he looked for a decent, comfort- 
able competence ; thither he went to en- 
joy ease and tranquillity; Scarcely a 
seaman in the British navy but often 
in the course of his life passed that 
noble building, the sight of which sug- 
gested the pleasing ideas and comtortable 
prospects now enumerated. Such ideas 
formed one great spur to exertions of 
bravery; they promoted fidelity, obe- 
dience, and good discipline. In short, 
they saawered all the great ends which 
the first founders had in contemplation. 
He acknowledged that the very magni- 
ficent appearance of the building, one of 
the finest in Europe, was not without its 
allurements ard eflect; but he doubted 
much, whether that circumstance was not 
more than balanced by the unnecessary 
_ expence causcd by keeping the building 

in repair, the salaries to officers, &c. and 
while he was upen this part of the subject, 
he thought proper to mention, that the 
number of pensioners in the House were 
at present about 2,200, and the out-pen- 
sioners upwards of 500; that by the ac- 
counts laid before the governors it ap- 
peared that those maintained in the hos- 
pital stood the nation in 22/. 10s. per 
annum each, upon an average ; while those 
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out of the hospital cost the nation only 5/. 
in some instances 7/. per annum. Here, 
then, taking the highest computation, it 
was clear that the benefits of the founda. | 
tion might be extended in the proportion 
of three to one; that in many respects, 
particularly when the superannuated sea- 
man had a wife and family, he would be 
much better off, and more contented with 
@ pension, and that indeed, in every in- 
stance almost, it would be more satisface 
tory to him, to return to his parish, and live 
in his place of nativity among his friends, ree 
lations, and connections. This considera 
tion was only transiently thrown out; he 
observed, that it did not immediately mix 
with the matters which formed the par- 
ticular business of the present day, though 
it was nearly connected with that general 
reformation, which the present enquiry was 
ultimately expected to produce. 

His grace observed, that from the dispo- 
sition of mankind; the temptations which 
power Of every species held out; the neg- 
ligence of those whose duty it was to at- 
tend to the trusts delegated; and the means 
of fraud and curruption which were neces- 
sarily put into the hands of ingenious and 
unprincipled persons, it was well known 
and universally acknowledged, that the ree 
venues established or created for the stated 
support of charitable foundations, were in 
a greater or Iess degree always abused. 
Apply this observation to the revenues ap- 
propre for the support of Greenwic 

ospital, and he ventured to affirm, that the 
observation would prove to be true. He 
did not wish to be understood, to make a 
direct application to the proofs which 
might come outin the course of the enquiry 
to the extent they were stated in the come 
plaint beiore the House; but generally 
that such was the consequence of all cha 
ritable foundations supported by stated ree 
venues. The reason was plain, those 
whose duty it is to see that the ends of the 
foundation are property carried into execue 
tion, are ignorant or inattentive. If they 
know their duty, they are negligent and do 
not attend toit; if they do not know, they 
cannot perform the trust rcposed in them. 
He confessed, that he stood in the latter 
predicament ; for he did not know that he 
was a governor, till captain Baillie ade 
dressed him in that capacity, and accom- 
panied his letter with a pamphlet, stating 
the various abuses which had gradually 
crept into the administration of the affairs 
of Greenwich-hospital. Upon enquiry he 
found, besides the members of the naval 
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and official boards, that the great officers 
of state, all privy counsellors, and several 
other persons were governors or directors : 
indeed, he believed, there was hardly a 
single lord present who was not of the 
number, nor a single lord not in office pre- 
sent who knew any thing of the matter. 
{ Duke of Chandos desired not to be in- 
cluded in the number.] A single excep- 
tion proved more strongly what he said. 
The noble duke was, he presumed, very 
attentive to his duty: he had no tight to 
doubt any thing which the noble duke 
thought proper to assert. He could ad- 
duce an unquestionable proof, founded in 
experience, that charities supported by 
settled revenues were subject to abuse and 
malversation, which was, that individuals 
and the public were always complaining 
of them, while those maintained by volun- 
tary contribution were free from those 
objections. In the former, the ends of 
the charity were defeated, and the revenue 
appropriated to the disposal of the officers 
and particular persons entrusted by the 
constitution of the charity, whereas, those 
noble and extensive charities, the most 
noble and numerous in the world, which 
were supported by voluntary contributions 
m this great city, were conducted with 
ability and integrity, upon this clear ope- 
rative ground, that those who have an in- 
terest in rendering them permanent, know, 
that if any frauds or abuses should be dis- 
covered, they would immediately, the sup- 
port being withheld, fall to the ground. 
His grace said, that the present net re- 
venue of the hospital amounted to between 
70 and 80,000/. per annum. The rental 
of the Derwentwater estate was about 
$0,000/., the net receipt at the treasury of 
the hospital, 24,000/. The 6d. per man 
per month, for every seaman serving aboard 
the royal navy, produced sometimes more, 
sometimes less, according to the number of 
seamen voted and mustered; in times of 
peace, the number was comparatively 
small, in war time very great; at present 
it was about 26,000/. The sixpences paid 
by persons in the merchants’ service, about 
12;000/.; the interest of 245,000/. 3 per 
cent. consols 7,320/. His grace stated 
two or three other smaller sums, and made 
the whole, including the grants from par- 
liament, to amount to upwards of 70,000/. 
per annum in time of war, and about 
60,000/. in time of peace. This, he said, 
was a noble revenue; and if faithfully ap- 
plied was fully equal to answer every pur- 
pose it was intended to effect, 
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His grace observed, on the terms of the 
royal charter, the deviations from it in the 
new commission, issued of late years, and 
the apparent intention of these deviations. 
Those deviations, he said, bore a direct re- 
lation to the late transactions, and seem to 
authorise, in some measure, the various 
abuses complained of by captain Baillie, 
being manifestly calculated to vest the 
whole power in the Admiralty-board. The 
first instance which appeared was, that the 
charter expressedly provided that none 
but seafaring men, or persons bred to the 
sea, should hold any place or office in the 
hospital ; that is, should be officers ; and by 
a subsequent provision, it is provided like- 
wise, that none but officers shall be of the 
council. The conclusion was thercfore 
self-evident, that none but seamen should 
be of the council. Here then was one of 
the capital grievances complained of by 
capt. Baillie, that the officers of the hos- 
pital were not seamen, or sea-faring men; 
and.of course, that the very council, who 
decided on his complaints and conduct as 
lieutenant governor, were not competent 
either to sit, hear, or determine on his 
conduct and complaints. The very prime 
grievance, he had to complain of, as lieu- 
tenant governor, was, that landmen were 
introduced into offices, contrary to the 
spirit and letter of the charter; the per- 
sonal injustice done himself, was, that the 
very men he ane aay of were consti- 
tuted his judges: he did not say, that the 
new commission was 80 worded, as to jus- 
tify so flagrant an innovation and abuse; 
but he begged leave to remind their lord- | 
ships, that what was clear, direct, and ex- 
plicit in the charter, appeared ambiguous 
and indefinite in the new commission. His 

ace pointed out several other alterations 

rom the old charter, expressly framed for 

the purpose of vesting unknown and ex- 
traordinary powers in the Admiralty, or 
rather the first lord, by which the regula- 
tory power of the general court was 
abridged, and that of the first lord of the 
Admiralty considerably strengthened and 
increased. 

-His grace then proceeded to say that 
he knew nothing of Mr. Baillie, but in the 
manner already stated, nor of the facts, 
but as they might present themselves to 
every one of their lordships’ judyments, as 
well as his. If true, they well deserved 
the attention and interposition of that 
House; if false, capt. Baillie must abide 
the consequences. They contained very 
heavy charges mdeed, and it behoved the 
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accuser to support them with a suitable 
degree of proof. He, for his part, neither 

ledged himself to that House or the pub- 
Fic, for their truth or falshood. As a per- 
son, whose particular duty as a governor, 
and general obligations as a peer of the 
realm, he received the complaints, and 

resented them to that House. They 
might, for all he could undertake to say to 
the contrary, have proceeded from malice, 
pique, or disappointment. He assured 
their lordships, that he did not prejudge 
either way. He had heard nothing on the 
part of the noble earl, who was particularly 
pointed at by this enquiry, nor of the other 
parties accused; he therefore expected, 
and wished to be considcred in the situa- 
tion of every noble lord present, that was 
waiting to hear the written and parole 
evidence adduced on both sides, and pro- 
ceed to give a final opinion, agreeable to 
his judgment and conscience. 

Their lordships would, when formed 
into a committee, be in possession of every 
fact, which came within his knowledge; 
for the papers, from which he had drawn 
his chief information, were upon the 
table; but as it would be presumptuous 
in him, to lead the House into an enquiry, 
which must from the nature of it demand 
so much of their lordships’ time and atten- 
tion, without stating, at least, some of the 
' grounds which induced him, he would, 
with their permission, just give the outline, 
or more striking parts, of the grounds of 
complaint, on which he founded his claim, 
for standing foremost in the present bu- 
siness. | 

The first he should mention, was, that 
of introducing landmen, contrary to the 


charter, into offices in the hospital. This. 


was stated as the great cause of abuse and 
dissention: abuse, as persons of that de- 
ecription found a separate interest in creat- 
ing and perpetuating the mischiefs so 
much complained of; dissention, because 
it created two parties in the hospital, who 
were, from their interests as well as senti- 
. ments, at perpetual enmity with each 
other. 

He read a list of 22 officers, who, ac- 
cording to the charter, had no right to 
occupy any place whatever in the hospital, 
five of whom were of the council, and were 
of course, on the ground mentioned before 
by him, excluded from the council. This 
Innovation had given birth to the distinc- 
tion of landmen and seamen, and proved 
the source of endless altercation and ill- 
- will, in the course of which, the interests 
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of the hospital, and the ease and comfort 
of the pensioners, were daily sacrificed. 

His grace mentioned the case of a con- 
tractor ( Mellish) who had been convicted 
in several penalties, for selling bull and 
bull-stag beef at the price of good fat ox- 
beef. This man had been detected in other 
frauds, such as giving short weight, and 
even stealing the meat he had himself 
supplied. Capt. Baillie brought this fellow 
to justice, and 45 penalties were recovered. 
Capt. Baillie again complained, and con- 
victed him upon his breach of contract, 
for furnishing bull-beef, and, upon the of- 
fence, recovered only 100/. the directors 
having compromised the affair, and let the 
fellow off: though, if the attuir had not 
been thus made up, there would have been 
upwards of 100 pee of 10/. each, re- 
covered. But if any thing could be more 
extraordinary, this man had the contract 
renewed with him, and is still the actual 
contractor who serves the hospital. 

It is true, he heard that Mellish had of- 
fered the lowest terms, and that the direc- 
tors were obliged to accept of them. The 
apology was absurd, and carried falsehood 
upon the very face of it. The directors 
of Greenwich-hospital could not be serious 
when they set up this defence. It was 
well known, that the navy board never 
gave a contract a second time to any man 
who had failed in the performance of the 

receding one; much less to one who had 

een convicted, and openly and legally 
convicted of a fraud, in a court of justice. 
He had heard, and believed, that a learned 
and noble lord, now present in his place 
(Mansfield) before whom the cause was 
tried, and the first penalty of 100/. reco- 
vered, expressed himself in terms of the 
warmest indignation; and wished that the 
defrauder might undergo the most exem- 
plary punishment the nature of the cause 
would permit. 

His grace, previous to his opening on 
the head of frauds, read a second time the 
list of landmen who were officers. The sur- 
veyor, steward, secretary, chaplain, second 
chaplain, cook, under cook, scullion, under 
scullion, butler, under butler, &c. and their 
several assistants. He remarked, thet the 
spirit of excluding any person, bearing the 
least relation to the sea, was such, that 
the woman who washed for the hospital, 
for which there was a charge of 1,400/. a 
year, the hea:l matron, and matrons of the 
several wards, were all the wives or widows 
of landmen ; while the highest marks of fas 
vour, the seaman’s wife or widow received, 
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was that of nursing any of the pensioners 
who happened to be ill. Another striking 
alteration from the old charter was, that 
though it originally provided, that all the 
revenues, &c. of the hospital should be 
applied solely to the maintenance of sea- 
men and seafaring persons, a clause was 
introduced into the new commission, for 
empowering the corporation to dispose of 
all the estates, revenues, incomes, &c. be- 
longing to the hospital. 

' The next grievance his grace stated was, 
the mode adopted of giving money in lieu 
of provisions. There were two lists, called 
the chalk-off and butler's list. All those 
upon the chalk list had money, in lieu of 
their allowance, twice a week; all those 
in the butler’s list, every day in the week. 
What was the consequence? Great numn- 
bers, almost all the pensioners, were in 
either, by which means the officers, baker, 
cook, &c. gave them a trifle, and enabled 
them to get drunk. This was the source 
of endless confusion and disorder; the 
pensioners thus intoxicated, were liable to 
set the hospital on fire, were turbulent, 
and in such a state, it might be well pre- 
sumed, were insolent ‘and ungovernable. 
it proved, however, a great source of pro- 
fit to the officers and civil men, and was 
equally disagreeable to the naval officers, 
who were daily witnesses to this injustice, 
and the mischiefs which it occasioned. 
This was one of the first abuses’ capt. 
Baillie endeavoured to put a stop to, and 
such an interference, which went to the 
cutting off the illicit profits arising from 
those lists, was fully sufficient to create in 
them, towards him, the most rooted en- 
mity and implacable resentments. 

The bread was another subject of com- 
plaint, and the beer was so bad at one 
time, that no less than 4,000 gallons of it 
were obliged to be staved as unfit for use, 
and yet no notice was taken of it, nor cen- 
sure incurred by the brewer. 

His grace stated likewise the abuse of 
turning out the seamen from several 
wards, to make room, or rather to enlarge 
the apartments of the civil officers, by which 
the other wards were crowded, and in one 
Instance, the shutting up the stair-case, 
leading to the naval officers’ apartments. 

He mentioned several instances of the 
hospital revenue having been wasted in 
alterations and unnecessary repairs, parti- 
cularly in expending 1,000J. in the clean- 
ing and refreshing the painting in the hall, 
though the job was not worth more than 
half the money. 

[ VOL, XX.] 
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His grace finally proceeded to make an 
application of those several charges, so 
far as they might be thought to affect 
the Admniralty-board, the Court of Direc- 
tors, &c. -He said, captain Baillie, after 
several fruitless attempts to rectify the 
abuses himself, had stated them in a pam- 
phlet, accompanied with a letter to lord 
Sandwich; that getting no satisfactory an- 
swer, he wrote a second time, and begged 
that a full meeting of all the governors, 
directors, &c. might be called, by previous 
notice in the London Gazette, to enquire 
into the truth of the facts contained in his 
publication. A court was called, in the 
usual manner, without any notice‘given in 
the Gazette; and when, at that mecting, 
he objected to it, on the ground that none 
but particular persons had notice, and 
them by special summons, the first lord of 
the Admiralty, who was present, replitd, 
that it was in his power solely to give or- 
ders for the attendance of whom he 
pleased ; that at the court, thus consti- 
tuted, the captain’s complaints were re- 
ferred to a committee, composed ofthe very 
persons mostly against whom his charges 
were made ;—he attended, however, at 
that committee; but what was the conse- 
quence? He stood there asa culprit, to 
answer charges, but was not permitted to 
go into his proofs: nay, more, he was not 
permitted tu go into his defence. Mr. 
Cust, the chairman, refused to hear him, 
either as an accuser, or as the person ac- 
cused. It was true, he told him that he 
should be heard; but Mr. Cust not at- 
tending afterwards, his promise was not 

erformed. Mr. Barker, who succeeded 
Mr. Cust in the chair, even refused to 
promise ; so that the event was exactly as 
might be expected: he was condemned 
unheard by the party accused; and, on: 
the report being received by the general 
court, the court agreed to the terms of 
the report, by consenting to his suspen- 
sion, and recommending to the first lord 
of the Admiralty to remove him from his 
post in the hospital. 

What was the noble lIord’s conduct, 
after continuing him under suspension for 
some months? He at length dismissed 
him from his post, the just reward of up- 
wards of 40 years service. Here the first 
injury was completed; for, as he had been 
condemned in the first instance without 
an hearing, so he was dismissed contrary 
to law; for he had not even the favour of 
a mock trial. He confessed it was compe- 
tent to lord Sandwich to dismiss him for 
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misconduct or misbehaviour—Had his 
Jordship any proof of either? None that 
he could finally proceed upon. Captain 
Baillie had a conditional freehold in his 
office, and until the person authorised to 
dismiss him had proper proof that he had 
forfeited the office, by a breach of the con- 
dition on which he held it, that of a faith- 
ful performance, it was incompetent to 
his forciahin either to remove or dismiss 
him. 

The mentioning the period which took 
place between his suspension and final 
dismission, brought fully to his recollec- 
tion avery strong part of the captain's 
case, that was a negociation, carried on 
by verbal messages, which passed be- 
tween him and the noble earl. During 
this interim, a proposition came from his 
lordship, that if capt. Baillie would con- 
sent to stop all further proceedings, and 
take no notice in point of the report, he 
would procure an equivalent of 600/. per 
annum, which was equal to the profits of 
his deputy governorship. This proposal 
capt. Baillie, in the spirit of a gentleman, 
an officer, and an honest man, rejected, 
though, if his soul was not superior to his 
circumstances, it was a strong temptation, 
considering he had a wife and several 
children to maintain, The motive assign- 
ed for this offer, he understood, was to pre- 
vent the affair coming before parliament. 

His grace then moved “* That the House 
do form itself into a Committee to take 
into consideration the several Papers re- 
Jative to the Management of Greenwich 
Hospital.” Before he sat down, he re- 
marked, if the fact relative to the sup- 
posed negociation was true, that either 
the noble lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty looked upon capt. Baillie as an in- 
jured man, or had acted extremely wrong, 
in proposing to give him an equivalent, 
when he looked upon him as deserving 
dismission, for his misbehaviour, miscon- 
duct, and inability to discharge the func- 
tions of his office. 

, The Earl of Sandwich said, he should 
not adhere to method or arrangement in 
replying to the several parts of the noble 
duke’s speech, for he should answer the 
last part of it first. As to the negocia- 
tion, which the noble duke stated, he af- 
firmed, upon his honour, that it was false. 
The motives ascribed to him were from 
their nature improbable. In the first 
place, there was nothing he more desired, 
than that capt. Baillie should give a pub- 
lic answer to the report: and as to the 
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other motive, that of keeping the affair 
from parliament, his answer was that par- 
liament were already in possession of it, 
and that it was out of the power of capt. 
Baillie to prevent it. He further assured 
their lordships that he sent no message to 
capt. Baillie; for the truth was, that he 
had received one from him. Mr. Murphy 
was the person who delivered him the 
message; he believed he could justify 
him ; he looked upon him to be a gentle- 
man, and was sure, when examined, he 
would tell the truth. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee, Jord Scarsdale in the chair. 

The Duke of Richmond then opened 
the manner, in which he proposed to pro- 
ceed, and to arrange and select the evi- 
dence, which was bringing witnesses at 
once to every distinct head, and not exa- 
mining any witness to what he might know 
of several ditferent heads. Should the 
other mode be adopted, that of examining 
every witness relative to every thing he 
knew at once, it would afterwards be im- 
possible to arrange or select the evidence 
without an infinity of trouble and confu- 
sion. 

The Earl of Sandwich opposed this 
mode of proceeding strenuously. He 
said it would be a very great hardship to 
have all the witnesses attend the enquiry 
from beginning to end, which must be the 
case, should the noble duke’s propositio 
be attended to. 

The duke of Richmond’s motion was 
agreed to. 


The Committee then commenced their 
labours on the following day, and con- 
tinued their -sittings, with little interrup- 
tion, until the month of June. Numerous 
witnesses were examined on both sides. 
The whole of the evidence would be too 
voluminous tor insertion; but the sub- 
stance of it will be found accurately de- 
tailed in the speeches of the duke of 
Richmond and of the earl of Sandwich, 
on the 14th of May and the 7th of June. 


May 14. The evidence in support of 
the Enquiry being closed, this day, as 
soon as the House went into the Com- 
mittee, 


The Earl of Sandwich* rose, and spoke 
as follows : 


* From the original Edition printed for T. 
Cadell. 
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My lords, after the solemnity with which 
this Enquiry into the Management of 
Greenwich hospital has been brought 
into this House, and the great expectation 
of the public from so long and so minute 
an examination of it by some of the ablest 
men in this kingdom, if it should appear 
that the charges brought against myself, 
and the several persons mentioned in the 
printed memorial now on your lordships’ 
table, are false and groundless, I flatter 
myself, that your lordships will think, that 
both I and the other persons in question, 
are entitled to the countenance and rotec- 
tion of this House: that they will be (I 
believe 1 may venture to say that they are) 
proved to be so, I have not the least doubt 
—very little argument or proof, except 
what has come out from the witnesses on 
the other side, is necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

It seems, however, incumbent on me to 
take up a little of your lordships’ time, to 
open to you the mode in which I mean to 
answer the several charges against me, 
and to explain how far I think myself 
obliged to enter into this discussion. I 
must therefore premise to your Jordships, 
that I shall only undertake to answer such 
charges as have been urged against me 
personally, either as a commissioner and 
governor of the hospital, or as first lord 
of the Admiralty. | 
_ Had I not considered the enquiry as an 
attack upon myself, I should not have 
piven way to it as a member of this House, 
as it is a business which, in my opinion, 
is very improper to take up almost a 
whole session in this great and heredi- 
tary council of the nation. 1 will not 
enter into any discussion whether the 
noble lords who brought the business be- 
fore the House meant to bring a charge 
against me; it is sufficient for me to say, 
that the book upon your lordships’ table 
contains charges of a very grievous nature 
against me; no less than refusals to re- 
dress complaints; denials of justice; par- 
tialities against those whom | thought ad- 
verse to my purposes. It is said, that my 
personal views and interests, connections 
and prejudices, are the leading motives 
which govern the hospital. 
the first who conceived, or at least ven- 
tured to put fully in practice, the opinion 
that the offices of Greenwich hospital 
might with impunity be converted into 
emolaments for an election. That to en- 
able me to return members to parliament 
for a single borough, Greenwich hospital 
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has been converted into an engine of cor- 
ruption, and a den of borough jobbers. 
That the government of the hospital has 
undergone a total perversion. hat the 
noble design of the establishment has been 
perverted, and that I only consider Green- 
wich hospital as an appendage to my pri- 
vate fortune. — 

I shall not, however, enter into any de- 
fence, except upon those articles of accu- 
sation which have been attempted to be 
supported by evidence; having a right to 
consider the other charges as abandoned 
by the adverse parties. I will therefore 
select those points, which upon these prin- 
ciples it seems advisable for me to speak 
to. I will consider how they have been 
ald cay and endeavour to draw to your 
lordships’ recollection the evidence which 
has been given; and this, I flattter myself, 
will be deemed fully sufficient to refute 
them. | 
I cannot suppose that it will be expect- 
ed that I should enter into the discussion 
of any legal ‘sia if there are any such 
questions of law, relative to the manage- 
ment of Greenwich hospital, I profess 
nysclf incompetent to decide upon them ; 
and if it were otherwise, this is not the 
time or place to discuss them. 

Let me ask, whether any matter has 
been offered to your Jordships which could 
not be saquied into in its proper court? 
Has any right been withheld from any per- 
son who had nota proper legal remedy in 
the usual course of judicature? If any 
individual was improperly treated in the 
ordinary business and affairs of the hos- 
pital, had he not the council and direc- 
tion of the hospital to resort to? If he 
still thought himself aggrieved by the de- 
cision of the council and direction, much 
less pains than those which brought the 
business here, might have carried it into 
the courts below. If captain Baillie was 
Injured by the proceedings of the com- 
mittee, is there not a proper mode of sub- 
jecting there proceedings to the opinion of 
the King’s-bench? If captain Baillie has 
been unjustly removed from his office, 
cannot the court of King’s-bench restore 


him? In short, has any thing been brought 


That I was | 


before your lordships? was it probable, 
was it possible, that any thing could be 
brought before your lordships,: in the 
course of this business, which might not 
have been enquired into in Greenwich 
hospital or West ninster-hall ? 

As to myself, I am conscious I have 
done my duty to the best of my judgment, 
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and according to precedent; when I have | it is my Constant attention to the welfare 
received complaints, I have listened to , and improvement of this noble charity : it 
them from whatever quarter they came, | has been ay favourite and unrivalled ob- 
and given such redress as I thought my- | j have never, for a moment, 


ect; and 
self authorized to afford. 1 have suspended lest sight of what could any way be turned 
and removed officers who, I thought, had 


to its advantage. Your lordships will ob- 
misbehaved ; and I defy the blackest ma- | serve, that | have been in the Admiralty, 


lice to suggest, that I have ever lowered | at different times, above seventeen years, 
my dignity, by shewing the least degree | which has given me the means of doing 
of partiality in any such exertion of the much more than any of my predecessors 
power with which I thought myself in-! in office. When first I came into the 
vested. office, in the year 1744, there were only 

Here, my lords, ends every thing which | 1,000 pensioners in the pe a they 
I think necessary to say by way of intro- | have been increasing gradually, till they 
duction to what I consider as my own de- | are now got to 2,169; 800 of whom have 
fence, in answer to what has been thrown ; been added during the time of my being 
out against me. at the board of Admiralty; and I must 

As to any abuses in the management , observe to your lordships, that so much 
of this charity, in which I cannot be per- | has the revenue of the hospital increased, 
sonally concerned (and which appear to | by the care and attention that have been 
me to be infinitely less than can be sup- pale to the management of it, that all this 
posed to exist in the management of any | has been done without burthening the 
other charity, equally extensive) if the public, and without demanding from them 


House thinks that we are warranted to sit | the assistance of a single shilling. Indeed, 
as a commission for charitable uses, or a | for these three last vears, 4,000/. has been 
court of chancery, they will act as they | given by parliament, but that was not 
judge proper upon that occasion; and, ine , wanted to defray the expence of the ori- 
deed, since we have gone so far as to hear | ginal augmented establishment of pen- 
evidence upon many supposed abuses | sioners; it is to give aid to an additional 
against several persons, who, I am per-/| charity otf out-pensioners, which was 
suaded, are perfectly innocent (though it | established at the end of the last war, to 
is impossible for me to state their case as which the public at first gave 10,000/. for 


@ matter proper for parliamentary enquiry) | some years nothing, as it was then de- 
I am inclined to believe that your lord- | frayed out of the annual revenue of the 
ships’ humanity will lead you to give up | hospital, and as that diminished in time of 
some more of your time, in order to allow ; peace, when fewer seamen are voted, it 
them an opportunity of bringing evidence | was necessary to apply to parliament for 
in their own exculpation. In this business | 4,000/. for the sole purpose of paying the 
Il am as ready to give my assistance, as ; out-pensioners. 
any other lord of this House; but Ide-; The exact state of this question will 
sire that I may not be considered as a, appear from the following Account, which 
principal in the management of it, or as a | will shew, that for the maintenance of the 
party concerned. Before I conclude, I | out-pensioners, from the year 1763 to 
ope there will be no impropriety in my |; 1778, the hospital has expended near 
mentioning to your lordships a few in- | 6,000/. 
stances, in which I have shewn myself a 
true friend to Greenwich-hospital. I 


Money Granted by Parliament. 


doubt not other first lords of the Admi- | First establishment ef. 
ralty have had the same inclination to be- in1763  - - = = 10,000 
friend that noble charity, as I have always 764 — = - = + 10,000 
entertained ; but few of them have had so 1765 = - - 5,000 
much power of doing it, from the much 1766 1771 

longer time I have sat at the board, than 1767 1772 

I believe any other person ever did, and 1768 1778 Nothing. 
from my having had no military avoca- 1769 1774 

tions to employ my time in the service of 1770 

my country. 1775 = - - = 6,000 
' I can say, with the strictest truth, that 1776 —se a - =  §,000 


if I have merit in any part of my conduct, WiT = 2© = = 4,000 


~ 
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———— | mixed in the hospital with those in health; 
44,000, and though particular wards were allotted 


103,455 


o 


Expence of maintenance 


Paid out of the hospital revenue £.59,455 


Which it could not have done, had not 
the income been greatly improved. 

As a proof, that under my administra- 
tion, the estates of the haspital have not 
been much mismanaged, I have the satis- 
faction to inform your lordships, that the 
Derwentwater estate, which in 1745 (when 
I just came to the board) produced 6,900/. 
now produces 11,988/. and in a few years 
will be raised $,000/. more, there having 
been tenders already actually made to the 
amount of upwards of that sum more than 
the former rents, upon leases for 21 years. 
This is exclusive of the lead mines, which 
communibus annis, produce a clear 8,000/. 


" @ year. 


In order for the better improvement, 
and for obtaining a more certain know- 
Jedge of the real value of this estate, two 
of the directors were employed about five 
pr s1X years ago to visit the several estates, 
and to make their report of any improve- 
ments that might be made. This measure 


had the most salutary effects; the two di- ; 


rectors did their duty like able and honest 


| to them, they not only took up the room 
: of healthy people, but could not be so well 

attended, and so private, as the nature of 
' their infirmities required, and as an addi- 
tional hospital, erected purposely for them, 
allows ; besides this, the great danger of 
infection in communicative disorders isnow ~ 
greatly lessened, and the frequency of bu- 
rials entirely removed from the eyes of 
| those who are most likely to be hurt b 

such a sight, and who ought to be led 
through the remainder of their life with as 
few unpleasing objects as their situation 
will admit of. 

This infirmary (which is allowed to be 
one of the completest hospitals in the 
kingdom ) was established under my direc- 
tion; and I may almost claim the honour 
of being the sole founder of it. 

To prevent abuses in the admission of 
improper objects into the hospital, I have 
always attended the quarterly examination 
of the candidates for admission; I have 
myself examined into their pretensions, 
from age, infirmities, and time of service, 
and have classed them, for preference in 
admission, singly, according to those pre- 
tensions; and I have rigidly adhered to a 
fixed rule 1 have made, never to attend to 
any application, or to receive any petition 
There 


| 


| about the admission of a pensioner. 


men; and I have no doubt, but that in| are lords that hear me, some of my best 
consequence of their investigations, the | and most respected friends, who know the 
income of the estate will be in a few years’ truth of what I say, by the refusal I have 
considerably augmented; probably to! made to attend to their solicitations on 
many thousands a year. One great im- | this subject; and I have in my hand a let- 
provement has been the erecting a large! ter from a very respectable peer (lord 


smelting mill and refinery, which have | Petre) of this realm, which I shall read as 


answered beyond imagination, and con- 

siderably improved the income. Before 
the erecting of that mill, we were obliged 
to carry our ore to be manufactured, and 
were at the mercy of the manufacturers. 

.. Captain Baillie, and the witnesses he 
Ras brought to the bar, have been continu- 
ally throwing out, that he was the true 
and unvaried friend to the pensioners, in- 
sinuating thereby, that he was their only 
friend, and that they are neglected by 
others, whose duty it equally is to be at- 
tentive to their interests. 

I have not made any parade of what |! 
have done for them; but I believe I may 
venture to say, now I am called upon, that 
they never had so true, so constant, and 
so effectual a friend as myself. When I 
first came into office, there was no particu- 


art of my speech, which will shew the 
| anguage I have held, when these sort of 
: applications have reached me. 
¢¢ Park-lane, Feb. 25, 1779. 

‘‘ My lord; it makes me very happy to 
have it in my power to be of any service 
to your lordship, and should it be neces- 
sary, I shall be ready to obey your com- 
mands. It is with the greatest truth I can 
assure the House, that your lordship, with 
infinite politeness, refused admitting a per- 
son into Greenwich hospital in whose fa- 
vour I interested myself, and gave as the 
only reason, that your lordsbip had made 
it an established rule, never to prefer any 
one on’recommendation to the prejudice 
of many deserving objects that had no ~ 
friends to solicit for them. Iam, my lord, 
&ece PETRE,” 
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Another point in which I have much | him out of his place, nor did his Hunting- 
befriended the pensioners, was the esta- | donshire merit avail him, or prevent his 
blishing a new dining-hall, which was done | being sacriticed as ap example to other 
under my absolute and sole direction, and | delinquents. 
from my own discovery how it might be| It has been given out, and was generally 
executed. The mode of dining the pen- | believed, that instead of admitting decay- 
sioners, till within these last four or five | ed seamen as pensioners, I had filled the 
years, was in one hall, in which tables | hospital with Huntingdonshire voters and 
were laid for 600 men, and there were 600 | landmen. I now most solemnly declare, 
more waiting at the door to succeed them: | that out of 2,169 pensioners at present in 
when the first set had hurried over their | the hospital, there is not, to my know- 
dinner, the second came in upon the filth | ledge, a single Huntingdonshire man, nor 
of the others, and into the nauseous smell | one who i8 not thoroughly qualified from 
of a room in which so large a number of | length of service at sea, and infirmities, 
guests had been feeding. Wishing to re- | acquired in the performance of his duty 
medy this nuisance, for such I must call | as aseaman. : 
it, I made it my business to search anden-! [donot say this to gain applause: I 
quire whether any place could be found | know I have done nothing more than what 
to receive the second set of hungry pen- | my own heart leads me to think every man 
sioners, and to relieve them from the si- | will do who feels for the sufferings of his 
tuation in which Tantalus is placed by the | fellow creatures; I should therefore flat- 
poets, as having provisions at his chin, | ter myself, there is no impropriety in my 
without the possibility of his getting at | pointing out these circumstances, and in- 
them. In consequence of this investiga- | timating, that even if any malversations 
tion, I found that there was another hall | laid to my charge had been proved, there 
that was in a manner useless, being em- | were some parts of my conduct which 
ployed only as a sort of lumber room, or | should have lessened the indignation of 
storehouse for the stewards, and other | mankind against me: but, thank God, no 
stores. This room I ordered to be con- | such malversations have been proved, and 
verted into a dining-hall, and a new | ] flatter myself, that when this enquiry is 
kitchen to be fitted up to supply tables for | ended, my reputation will not suffer by 
600 more men; which number have dined | the long and serious examination of my 
comfortably together, at the same time | conduct. 
that 600 of their brethren were at tablé | The Charges that have been attempted 
elsewhere. I will mention but one more | to be proved are, 
improvement made by me, and that is 1. That the charter was formed by the 
having constantly set my face against the ; immediate care and abilities of Mr. Ibbet- 
allowing the inferior offices to be per- | son, under the inspection of lord Sand- 
formed by deputy. This conduct decs | wich. 


not savour of the character of a borough- 2. That several landmen are appointed 
jobber, and one that made Greenwich | to hold offices in Greenwich hospital. 
hospital an appendage to his own private 3. That clerks and under officers are al- 


fortune. My lords, till my time, most of | lowed to lodge in the hospital. | 
the inferior offices, such as those of the 4. That I have turned a deaf ear to | 
cooks, their mates, scullery-men, &c. were | complaints. | 

done by deputy, which certainly afforded 5. That I appointed the committee un- 
the opportunity of giving stipends of 20 | fairly and Pe ia ea 

or 30/. a year to the voters or servants of | 6. That 1 directed Mr. Butler to nego- 
the first lord of the Admiralty. This I | ciate with Mr. Murphy, and that the ne- 
absolutely abolished ; and there is but one | gociation began on my side. 

of these officers who acts by deputy, and 7. That Mr. Cooke was employed by 
him I have suffered to remain, because he | me to intimidate Mr. Le Fevre, and others. 
was pnt in by one of my predecessors, who I shall take them one by one, according 
I would not wish to offend. I acted very | to the order in which I have named them, 
differently with regard to a man of my | and endeavour to bring to your lordships’ 
own, whose name is Joy, and who was a | recollection how they have been sup- 
Huntingdonshire freeholder. I made him | ported. 

a scullery-man, and finding that he did The first charge that was made against 
not attend to his business, and had got | me relates to the ulteration of the chartef, 
another person to do it for him, I turned | and the new book of instructions ; it has 
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been said that whatever respectable forms 
they may have gone through, they were 
in fact prepared under my inspection, and 
by the immediate care and abilities of the 
secretary to the directors—That there are 


-avariety of omissions and additions in the 


relaling to Greenwich Hospital. 
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and solicitor general, and by them finally 
perused and approved for his Majesty to 
sign. 

The declarations of Mr, Eden agreed 
with those of Mr. Everist, he disclaimed 


| the least connection with Mr. Ibbetson in 
new charter, all of which have an uniform | this particular business, and disavowed the 
tendency to lessen the number and force | interference of myself or any other of his 
of the several checks at first established, | Majesty’s ministers. 
and reduce the whole to an absolute de- he next evidence your lordships called 
pendence on the Admiralty. for was Mr. Sibthorpe; his evidence per- 
Evidence to this point in my own be- | fectly coincided with that of Mr. Eden, 
half I shall bring none: 1 am perfectly he denied that Mr. Ibbetson had. ever 
satisfied that your lordships’ opinion of ' communicated with him on this business. 
me on these particulars, should rest upon , He denied that I had ever spoken to him 
the evidence brought by my accusers. [I on the subject. , 
appeal to the recollection of your lord-; Captain Baillie declared in evidence, 
ips, and to the evidence on the table, | that the draft of the charter had not been 
whether there is the slightest proof of con- ‘ read. at the general court before it was 
nection between me and any of the per-' finally approved; it appears from the 
sons employed in framing the new charter. | books of the general court that it was 
The first evidence eke was called on: read on the 10th of March, 1774, and 
this subject was Mr. Everist, the solicitor | afterwards, when it was perfected at ano- 
of the hospital; he has disclaimed having | ther general court, on the 16th of Dec. 
the least connection with me, having ever | 1775; it had also been read at the board 
heard me speak to him, or having ever ' of directors in the intermediate time, in 
received from me the smallest direction the presence of captain Baillie, who waa 
about the charter: his share in preparing , chairman of the meeting. : 
the charter seems to have been exceed-: Mr. Ibbetson was called upon frequently 
ingly small. He prepared the first draft in the course of this business; and, I be- 
of it, this he submitted to Mr. Sibthorpe, : lieve, every one of your Jordships is sensi- 
who was at that time joint solicitor to the ble of the readiness, the candour, and the 
hospital with him ; from this time he seems accuracy, with which he stated, and the 
to have taken no further part in the busi- ' perspicuity with which he explained every 
ness. As to my interference, or the in- part of the transactions he was desired to 
terference of Mr. Ibbetson, the secretary ' elucidate. He gave your lordships his 
of the hospital, his declarations were uni- : oath that he had not the slightest connec- 
form and distinct, that neither of us were tion with any person concerned in draw- 
concerned in drawing the charter, or sug- | ing the charter, and that he had not once 


gesting any of the alterations in it. 

Mr. Eden’s very able and satisfactory 
explanation of this whole matter comes 
next; he informed your lordships of all 
the transactions relative to the new char- 
ter m every stage of its progression, and 
by his evidence, your lordships are now 
perfectly apprized that the charter was 
prepared in the manner it should be pre- 

ed; that the draft of it was drawn by 

r. Everist, the solicitor of the hospital, 
afterwards corrected by Mr. Sibthorpe, 
his partner, and much his senior in busi- 
ness, that it was then laid before Mr. 
Eden, the auditor, and one of the council 
of the hospital. That some alterations in 
it were suggested by him; that these al- 
terations were afterwards inserted by Mr. 
Sibthorpe, that the draft so prepared and 
amended was laid before My. Eden, and 
hig Majesty's law officers, his attorney, 


| spoken with me on the subject; and yet 

captain Baillie in his outset informed your 
‘lordships, that Mr. Ibbetson was the per- 
, son who drew up the charter. 

Thus were the accusations against me, _ 
respecting the charter, contradicted by 
the united testimony of every witness 
summoned to your lordships’ bar. 

The next accusation respects the merit 
of the alterations in the charter; as the 
slightest reason has not hitherto appeared 
to charge these alterations against me, or. 
upon my particular influence with those 
who were concerned in preparing it, I 
should be justified in waving all enquiry 
on this head, but I owe it to the public, 
to your lordships, and to the respectable 
inhabitants of Greenwich hospital, to in- 
form you, that there is not in any of these 
alterations the slightest circumstance at 
which the friend of the seamen should 
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take alarm. In no one instance are his 
interests prejudiced, in many promoted. 

The only instance which bears even an 
appearance of lessening the seaman’s pre- 
rogatives, is, that the right of recommen- 
dation to offices, which by the commission 
was vested in the court of cagnmissioners, 
is omitted in the charter, and the power 
of appointing them vested, solely in the 
Admiralty. 

This fact was fully explained by Mr. 
Eden, and usage, as well as common sense, 
shews that it was never intended that the 
general court should fix upon the persons 
who were to hold offices in the hospital ; 
when the increase of the establishment of 
the hospital, which has gradually risen 
from 40, to near 2,200 pensioners, re- 

uired an additional establishment of of- 
rs, they were to give notice to the 
Admiralty that such additional officers 
were wanting, and to recommend it to that 
board to appoint them ; sometimes rane 
proposed certain ginal out of whic 
the Admiralty might or might not appoint 
the officers; there is one instance of their 
naming six persons to be chosen out of; 
can there be a stronger proof that the ab- 
solute and final appointment was in the 
Admiralty? This custom, however, of pro- 
posing persons by the general court has 
been long laid aside, nor do I find any in- 
stance of its having been executed since 
1772; I will go farther, and say, that the 
execution of it is utterly impracticable. 
Three or four general courts in a year 
are aS many as are necessary for ret A 
on the business of the hospital. I thin 
the charter directs that two shall be held, 
I believe the commission names four as 
necessary ; how then are vacancies to be 
filled up? Is a general court to be called 
every time that a scullery-man dies, or 
that a cook’s-mate is turned out of his of- 
fice for drunkenness? My lords, if they 
were to sit every week they could hardly 
do the business. 

A very recent instance proves, how this 
‘point of recommending officers by the 
general court has been understood and 
executed; when the new kitchen was es- 
tablished, a great number of new officers 


were to be appointed; this the general} 


court signified to the Admiralty, and re- 
commended to them to appoint the officers, 
which they accordingly did; and indeed, 
what could be more inconsistent, than that 
the persons who sign the appointment, 
should have no concern in chusing the 
persons by themselves appointed? 
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The next alteration complained of is, 
that the court of commissioners are di« 
rected by the charter to meet twice a 
year, though they are required by the 
commission to meet four times a year. I 
beg your lordships will for a moment con- 
sider of whom the court of commissioners 
is composed ; experience shewed that it 
was inconsistent with the pursuits and oc- 
cupations of those gentlemen, inconsistent 
with the business of the nation, which 
moves in its various departments through 
their hands, and absolutely incompatible 
with the laborious and incessant duties of 
the Admiralty, to meet as often as the 
commission prescribed. It appees by the 
books on your lordships’ table, that fre- 

uently nine months have elapsed without 
the court of commissioners once meeting. 
To these deviations from the original in- 
tention of the institution, the charter op- 
poses the properest remedy, by enlarging 
the intervening time between the meet- 
ings of the commissioners. By the altera- 
tion, their duty as commissioners becomes 
more consistent and compatible with their 
other pursuits and occupations ; a regular 
attendance at the court being thus facili- 
tated, what was before possible to none, 
being now made possible to many; it is 
not unreasonable to hope that the court of 
commissioners will meet regularly, and 
have the most respectable attendance. 

The next circumstance of alteration 
which engaged your lordships’ attention 
is, that the clause in the charter provides, 
‘“‘ that all such persons to be so recom- 
mended and admitted into the said hos- 
pital, as the officers of the house or other- 
wise, should be seafaring men.” 

But in the charter, the words * or other- 
wise,”? are omitted ; I must wait till I am 
informed, what possible sense can be given 
to the words “ or otherwise,’ before I 
can speak my sentiments on their omis- 
sion. At present, 1 have this opinion 
of their value, that I entirely agree with 
the gentleman who told your lordships at 
the bar, that if I had found them in the 
draft laid before me, I should not have 
struck them out; if 1 had not found them 
there, I should not have put them in. | 

The next alteration which was charged 
upon the persons who fabricated the new 
charter was, that there were words in- 
serted in it, which gave the Admiralty 
power to displace, move, or suspend any 
officer of the hospital who should be 
guilty of misbehaviour. I beg leave to 
submit to your lordships, that by. the com- 
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mon law of the land, it is an incident 
inseparable from every corporation, to 
have the power of making bye laws and 
private statutes for its good government 
and regulation, and to punish all the of- 
ficers employed in it, who are guilty of 
misbehaviour, by suspension or removal, 
from their respective offices. 

The charter is therefore only a declara- 
tion of the common law of the land; the 
words here attempted to be criminated, 
give not any new, extraordinary, or un- 
reasonable powers; yet, they are not with- 
out their use. They are a standing me- 
mento to every officer in Greenwich-hos- 
pital, to remind him that the charter by 
which he holds his office, will punish him 
for the slightest misbehaviour in it. 

I now come, my lords, to the last point 
of accusation against the framers of the 
new charter. | 

It is objected as a crime of the greatest 
enormity, that a power is given by the new 
charter to sell, exchange, and aiienate 


all the estates of the hospital. This was | 


urged against me as a crime of the blackest 
dye ; as a device to rob the hospital of its 
property ; here, my lords, upon this sub- 
Ject, 1 cannot help expressing my sur- 
prise and astonisiment, that your lord- 
ships should not only have paid attention 
to such a charge, but that two days of 
your lordships’ time should, in this im- 
portant and very busy session, be lost in 
an attempt to establish an accusation of 
80 brittle a substance, that it fell in pieces 
the moment it came to be handled. 

- The fact, my lords, is, that notwith- 
standing these words in the charter, the 
commissioners and governors of Green- 
wich hospital are as little able to sell the 
property of the hospital now, as they were 

efore the passing of the charter. . 

Betore the charter was obtained, if any 
person had purchased lands of the hospital, 
it was incumbent upon him to see that the 
money he paid for his purchase of the 
hospital lands was laid out in the purchase 
of other lands of equal value. Having 
done this, my lords, he was so far secure, 
that if his transaction with the hospital 
were in any subsequent time avoided, he 
had the lands purchased with the money 
he paid to the hospital, or their value 
in money returned to him. 

Such was the situation of matters in this 
respect, before the obtaining the charter, 
and such was the situation of a purchaser, 
‘and such it continues to be since thecharter 
has been obtained. 

[ VOL. XX. J 
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But, my lords, if the purchaser, either 
before or since the obtaining the charter, 
does not take care that the money he pays 
is laid out in the purchase of other lands, — 
and that those lands are duly settled ac- 
cording to the trusts of the charter; the 
bargain, as far as the hospital is concern- 
ed, is absolutely, and to all intents and 
purposes null and void. 

In some cases, the hospital will have its 
remedy against the trustees. Chancery 
will decree them to purchase lands with 
their own money ; and these lands will be 
conveyed to the hospital upon the same 
trusts as they held the other. In. other 
cases, the remedy will be against the pur- 
chasers. In these cases, chancery will de- 
cree the purchaser to hold the lands as a 
trustee, and for the benefit of the hospi- 
tal; or to convey them immediately to 
the hospital, to be held by them upon the 
trusts of the charter. 

At all events, the property of the hos- 
pital is incapable of suffering ; such is the 
situation of the property of the hospital 
under the charter ; and such it was under 
the commission. 

Your lordships may ask, what is then 
the use of the words in the charter, if the 
make no innovation in this respect? I will 
attempt to explain it to your lordships. 

Before the charter was obtained, the 
purchaser from the hospital, whatever 
care he might take about the application 
of the money, had no security that his 
purchase would be permanent; because it 
was in the option of any of the successors 
in the government of the hospital to avoid 
the purchase. However, if his purchase 
were avoided, the lands bought with the 
money paid by him, or an equivalent to it 
in yalue would be restored to him. But 
by virtue of the present clause in the 
charter, if he takes care to see that the 
purchase-money is properly applied, his 
purchase is completely good, and cannot 
be avoided in any respect. 
. With this necessity of seeing to the ap- 
plication of the purchase-money, your lord- 
ships are, I believe, well acquainted ; it is 
mentioned in all your marriage settle- 
ments; you will probably find occasion to 
insert it in most of vour wills. - 

In order to facilitate the sale of that 
part of your property which is settled upon 
your families, in the ordinary course of , 
strict limitation, when such a sale or ex- 
change is intended to be allowed, it is al- 
ways expressly declared, that the pur- 
chaser of the lands shall not be bound to. 

[2 K} 
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see the application of the purchase-money. 
For it has been found by frequent experi- 
ence, to be so exceedingly difficult and so 


dangerous to the purchasers, to have this | 
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Second Point-—The next charge is, 
‘¢ the appointment of landmen to several 
of the offices in the hospital,” which offi- 
cers are directed both by the commission 


obligation upon them, that unless they are ; and charter to be taken out of seamen or 


free from it, the power of selling and ex- 
changing will have very little effect. 

Now, my lords, in the charter of the 
hospital there is nothing which frees the 
purchaser from this obligation; as far, 
therefore, as the safety of the hospital is 
concerned, the charter has made no al- 
teration. 

Was it not therefore with reason, that I 
was surprized that this charge against me 
was ushered in with so much pomp; was 
forced fur two-whole days on your lord- 
ships’ attention; and after all the care with 
which it was tortured into something like a 
crime, proved so totally void of all sub- 
stance and support. 

Having mentioned to your lordships, 
how far the evidence on your table has 
exculpated me from interfering in the ob- 
taining the new charter; and how far the 
eharter itself vindicates the gentlemen 
concerned in framing it, from making in 
it any improper deviations fron the com- 
mission, one thing yet remains unan- 
swercd. 

Mr. Baillie tells your lordships, that 
<¢ When the charter was first produced at 
the general court, in order to be received 
and read, I said, that I thought the read- 
ing of it unnecessary, as it was a copy of 
the old commissions, except some altera- 
tions in point of form.” My answer to 
this is very short; Mr. Baillie did not 
bring a single evidence to support his as- 
sertion. The evidence you heard have 
told you [ said no such thing; the mi- 
nutes of the court mention, that the 
charter was read. 

_ But to conclude upon this point; the 
most extraordinary thing is, that if the 
whole charter had been framed without 
taking a single syllable from the commis- 
sion, there would have been no criminality 
in doing so; the commission points it out 
as a duty upon the commissioners to pro- 
cure a charter, but there is not a single 
word, that intimates that the commission 
is to be converted into a charter; the very 
direction to draw up a charter under the 
inspection of the law officers of the crown, 
proves, that those who framed the commis- 
sion knew it was imperfect, and that when 
a charter was obtained, it ought to be ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the com- 
mission. 


seafaring men, or such as have been dis- 
abled in the sea service. 

If by this is meant, that no one shall 
hold an office but a disabled seaman, I will 
venture to say, that the charter directs 
what is impossible to be done, and what 
was never attempted or thought of from 
the first institution of the hospital. My 
lords, several of the officers cannot be filled 
by disabled seamen: for example, 

The Surveyor.—He must be an emie 
nent architect. 

The Clerk of the Works.—A person of 
the same sort. 

The Auditor.—An eminent lawyer. 

The Organist.—A musician, not a seae 
man without an arm. 

The Brewer.—A_ person skilled in that 
branch of business. 

I do not know whether I ought to name 
the receiver of the Derwentwater estate, 
because he is not appointed by the Ad- 
miralty, but I have heard it hinted, as if 
he ought to be a disabled seaman; but I 
can never think that a qualification requi- 
site for such an employment; nor did I ever 
hear that any of your lordships, when you 
wanted a steward to manage your estates, 
ever thought of searching for a proper 
gee among the pensioners of Greenwich 

ospital. 

My lords, I say, the offices abovemen- 
tioned cannot be filled with disabled sea- 
men, and yet, if the interpretation at- 
tempted to be given to the charter is ad- 
mitted, the appointing a landman to any 
of them is an illegal act; therefore, my 
lords, the way that I understand this di- 
rection is, that all the objects of the charity 
shall be disabled seamen, but that it never 
was meant, that the managors of the 
charity should be so; it may sound ridi- 
culous, but it seems to me, that to argue 
otherwise, is exactly the same thing, as if a 

erson were to contend, that because 

edlam is an hospital for lunatics, the 
managers of it must also be composed of 
madmen. 

Besides, my lords, the very words and 
spirit of the charter and commissions of 
the hospital seem to shew, that a mixture 
of landmen and seamen should be employ- 
ed in the administration and offices of the 
hospital; as on the list both of commis-. 
sioners, governors, and directors of the 
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hospital on its first establishment (that is , fain make your lordships believe) the first 
to say, in the first commission) landmen | perpetrator of this enormous crime ; if it 
and seamen are promiscuously mentioned; | be a crime, which I shall never allow it to 
it being wisely intended and foreseen, that ' be, I insist upon it that I am less guilty 
though the persons supported by the | than any one of my predecessors; I ap- 
charity should be those phase merits and | peal again to the list of the appointments, 
toil in the sea service intitled them to it, | rom the original institution of the hospi- 
yet that the administration of the hospital | tal, as an irresistible proof of this assertion. 
could not exist or go on, without the in- As a farther illustration of this matter, I 
terference and assistance of the abilities, | will have recourse to the account of the 
skill, and activity, of some professional and | officers now in being, and see whether the 
skilful landmen. first lords of the Admiralty who have ap- 

If then some of the civil officers must | pointed them, have been more attentive 
be landmen, and that it is no illegal act to | than me to the words of the charter, or 
appoint them to these particular offices, | whether they have not put the same in- 
and no deviation from the charter, I have | terpretation upon the words that I have 
a right to contend, that the charter does | done. There are now 29 civil officers, 14 
not bind the Admiralty to make the civil | of which have been appointed by me; of 
officers out of disabled seamen; it has al- | these fourteen, eleven are not seafaring 
ways been understood and executed in | men, namely, The auditor, two chaplains, 
this manner, and it is proved by the | steward, organist, brewer, butler’s mate, 
papers upon your table, that my predeces- | cook, cook’s mate, scullery m:.n, his mate. 
sors have appointed more landmen, in pro- | Of the remaining 15, which have been put 
portion to the number of the appoint- | in by other lords, ten have never been at 
ments, than I have done. sea, namely, The secretary, dispenser, 

I appeal to the paper on your lordships’ | surveyor, porter, two matrons, butler’s - 
table, which contains a list of all the ap- | mate, cook, cook’s mate, scullery man’s 
pointments of officers civil and military, | mate. 
since the first institution of the hospital in Your lordships will observe that of the 
the year 1704, by which it will appear | 11 landmen appointed by me, three are of 
how that matter was understood at first, | those sort of offices that cannot be filled by 
for it is very particular, that not one of the | seamen, namcly, the auditor, organist, and 
persons first appointed to the civil offices | brewer; and out of the 10 landmen named 
was a seaman, and though great stress has | by my predecessors, there is only one, the 
been laid upon the appointment of the | surveyor, who might not have been a sea- 
present chaplains, who have neither of | man; for I consider the two women under 
them been to sea. the same predicament, as they might have 

It is very remarkable that the first chap- | been the widows of seamen. What then 
Jain that ever was appointed, namely, Mr. | does all this mighty charge amount to ?— 
Stubbs, was never at sea; his son has} Why, that in consequence of a constant 
been at your bar, and proved it to be so, | series of precedents from the original ex- 
in addition to the proof in the list on your | istence of the hospital, I have appointed 
tavle. Dr. Campbell, who was appointed | eight landmen to civil offices; while there 
by the duke of Bedford, had been at sea | is a majority of civil officers in being who 
only a few months, and then left his ship, | are landmen, and who have been appoint- 
and was run upon the ship’s books as a de- | ed by the other first lords of the Admi- 
serter: I have here in my hand a proof of | ralty. Hada single landman ever been 
this fact, namely, a copy of an order from | admitted as an object of the charity, that is 
the Admiralty to take off his R. without | to say, as a pensioner ur a military officer, 
which he could not receive his pay. I shall acknowledge it would have been a 

Were these two disabled seamen ?— | notorious and scandalous abuse, but I defy 
And was it ever urged as an accusation | the most rigid enquirer to eae that any 
against prince George of Denmark and | one person under that description has 
the duke of Bedford, that they had made | ever been admitted under my administra- 
chaplains contrary to the direction of the | tion of the office of the first lord of the 
charter ? Admiralty. 

It therefore plainly appears that prece- Third Point.—The next charge is, * the 
dent is on my side for the appointment of | allowing the clerks and under officers to 
Jandmen to the civil offices of the hospital, | lodge in the hospital,” but this 1s much 
aad that I am not (as captain Baillie would | blended with, and, in a manner, enswered 
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by what I have said on the former article ; 
I will theretore only add, that as the num- 
ber of the pensioners has been increasing 
gradually, from 40 to near 2,200, a pro- 
portionable increase has been necessary in 
clerks and ether officers to carry on busi- 
ness; these people must be subsisted, and 
by being in the hospital they are more at 
hand, and save the expence of house rent, 
which inust be paid for them if they lodged 
in the town; were there a pensioner less 
in the hospital upon their account it would 
be an abuse, but it has been proved to 

your lordships that the number of pen- 
~ gioncrs bas not been limited by the want 
of rvom to lodge them, but by the de- 
ficiency of the revenue there was to main- 
tain them. 

Fourth Point.—The next charge is, 
*¢ that I have turned a deaf ear to com- 
plaints, and have refused to redress the 
grievances of the hospital.” How is this 
attempted to be proved? Why, by captain 
Baillie’s single testimony at your lordships’ 
bar, which testimony is in direct contra- 
diction to his own publication; for there it 
appears, that when there was a complaint 
against Mr. Ibbetson, for having obtained 
an order from the directors to remove 
some of the cabins of the pensioners, in 
order to extend his apartments, I imme- 
diately took upon me to supersede the 
order, directed the cabins to be reinstated, 
and shewed my disapprobation of the con- 
duct of Mr. Ibbetson and the directors, by 
every means I[ had in my hands; for I not 
only insisted that the cabins should be put 
into their original state, but called a gene- 
ral court, where I notified to them, hee J 
thought the directors had exceeded their 
power, and that I should expect for the 
future, they would not make any alteration 
in the hospital, without the sanction of a 
general court. 

What other grievances have been 
brought before me, and neglected by me, 
I am ata loss to say : this, however, I know, 
that all business concerning the hospital, 
that has come to my hands, I have regu- 
larly laid before the general court: I did 
so by captain Baillie’s complaint, though it 
is a libel upon myself, and upon almost 
every ofticer of the hospital. 

And here I must beg leave to observe, 
upon captain Baillie’s art and contrivance 
to prove that I have not redressed griev- 
auces ; he tells your lordships that I was so 
beset by his enemies that the channels of 
information were choaked up; so that in 
erder to censure me for not redressing 
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what he thought to be abuses, he is obliged 
to own that the knowledge of them never 
reached me. But what right has captain 
Baillie to suppose that the channels were 
choaked up, and, that complaints could 
not reach me? There is nothing but his 
own bare assertion for the fact, and 1 flat- 
ter myself that your lordships will allow 
that my assertion to the contrary deserves 
at least as much credit as his; besides, the 
proceedings upon your table shew the 
falsehood of his assertions, as they prove 
that the complaint against Mr. Ibbetson, 
and his own libel against me, did come to 
my hands, and that I gave immediate re- 
dress in one case, and, in the other, ordered 
& most accurate and strict enquiry to be 
made into the facts, before 1 thought my- 
self justified to form an opinion. 

I cannot conclude this subject, without 
saying a word or two to prevent your 
lordships from thinking unfavourably of 
Mr. Ibbetsan, on account of the removal 
of the cabins, as that matter has been mag- 
nified by captain Baillie (for there his art 
consists; he always makes a mountain of 
a mole hill, and endeavours to Jead the 
world to believe, that he is the only re- 
former, and that no one has the interest of 
the pensioners at heart but himself) I say, 
as this affair has been magnified by him, I 
am persuaded that some of your lordships 
will think that this was a mere tyrannical 
act of Mr. Ibbetson’s, and that it was done 
to make his apartments more elegant and 
spacious, and that the men were turned 
out of doors to shift for themselves. The 
real fact is, that from the great increase of 
business, by the additional number of of- 
ficers and pensioners, the business of the 
secretary has been so greatly augmented, 
that he had not room for his papers, or 
for his clerks to do their business, and he 
was the more streightened, as the place 
that had been used by his predecessors 
for their clerks and papers, had been taken 
away and converted into apartments for a 
lieutenant. By laying this case before the 
directors, they thought proper to accom- 
modate him, by removing eight or nine 
cabins, and putting the pensioners into as 
convenient habitations in another part of 
the hospital, - 

Fifth Point.—The next charge is, 
s‘the appointment of the committee ;” for 
as to the partiality or impartiality of their 
proceedings, I shall not enter into a minute 
discussion of that matter, not being pers 
sonally concerned in it. - With regard to 
the mode of appointment, 1 aver that the 
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utmost attention was paid by me to its 
being so composed as to be likely to do 
the strictest justice between all parties. I 
wished to have no share in the nomination, 
lest it should be suspected that I meant 
to influence their judgment; nay, so far 
did I carry this delicacy, that I desired 
captain Baillie himself to name the whole 
committee, and it was not till his refusal 
to do so, that I thought of proposing any 
gentleman for one ot the committee; those 
I did propose to the general court are all 
of them men of fortune and reputation, 
and particularly such as had no immediate 
connection with the naval department ; 
and, before they were approved by the 
court, captain Baillie was desired to ob- 
ject to any, or to all of them, and to name 
other persons to be appointed in their 
room. Has this the appearance of par- 
tiality on my side; and does my conduct, 
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over these gentlemen; and whether it was 
‘Aiatuoad for me to pursue any method more 
ikely than this, to examine fully into, and 
afterwards redress, the grievances, if any 
real grievances there were, of which cap- 
tain Baillie had complained. Had I joined 
in with this idea, and been of opinion that 
the directors were improper examiners, 
the a ed would have been quashed, 
which I firmly believe was captain Baillie’s 
wish, though it was far from being mine. 
I then should have deserved the imputa- 
tion of shutting my ears to complaints, 
and discouraging enquiries: as it is, I 
flatter myself your lordships will acquit 
me of that imputation. My lords, 1 tear 
it will be impossible for me to make any 
reparation to your lordships for the trouble 
I have given you in this long discussion ; 
I shall, however, have some claim to for- 
giveness, when I inform you that I do not 


in this particular, deserve to be treated as | mean to trouble you with a single witness 


violent, arbitrary, and oppressive ? 

But captain Baillie says, the committee 
ought not to be chosen out of the direc- 
tors, because they are accused in his book, 
and therefore are parties concerned: how 
do 1 know but that he accused them pur- 
posely, to have a pretence to disqualify 
them from being his judges? 

But, pray allow me to ask your lord- 
ships, who could the committee be chosen 
out of, but the directors, whose professed 
business it is to superintend the manage- 
ment of the hospital, and to enquire into 
and redress the grievances that are ever 
complained of? Who would have con- 
cerned themselves in it, if they had not ?— 
I am certain there exist no persons,. but 
the directors, who would, or could, bave 
undertaken the task; therefore captain 
Baillie’s objecting to them was, in other 
words, objecting to the enquiry, which he 
knew, when it was gone into, would shew 
that his accusations were mostly nugatory, 
false, and insidious. 

As to their enquiring into the charges 
against themselves, it was never intended 
they should do so; and your lordships 
have heard, from the evidence of Mr. 
Cust, and sir William James, that they 
saw it themselves in that light, and exa- 
mined only into those charges in which 
there was no accusation against the di- 
rectors. 

Upon the whole, concerning the ap- 
pointment of this committee, I must ap- 
peal to your lordships, whether it does ap- 
pear to you that | exerted, or had it in 


| 


.‘| in support of the defence I have made - 


upon any of these points, resting my cause 
entirely upon the evidence already given. 
Sixth Pvint.—There are two other 
points remaining, on which, I believe, I 
must bring a few witnesses. It stands in 
evidence, that ‘ expressions: of intimida- 
tion have been made use of, as from me 
to Mr. Le Fevre and others.’ Though 
no one pretends that he ever heard me 
use any such expressions, it will be neces- 
sary for me to ask Mr. Cooke, whether he 
had any authority from me to use any 
menacing expressions towards those who 
sided with captain Baillie; and whether 
he ever heard any such expressions come 
out of my mouth to him, or to any one else? 
Seventh Point-—The other remaining 
point is * the negociation with Mr. Mur- 
hy and Mr. Butler:” the facts relative to 
this business have been so well explained 
at your bar, that I shall make only one 
observation upon the evidence already 
given your lordships, by begging you to 
recollect, that it is to be proved that cap- 
tain Baillie authorised his two counsel, 
Mr. Bearcroft and Murphy, to negociate 
with me, which they, or one of them, did 
long ago, through Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shep- 
herd, and Mr. Brown: and though Mr. 
Murphy and Mr. Butler agree invariably 
in saying that the motion came from Mur- 
phy to Butler, and not from Butler to 
Murphy, captain Baillie has thought pro- 
per to endeavour to prove that I was the 


-| first mover in it, though it has been proved, 


as clear as the sun at noon-day, that he 


my power to exert, any undue influence | knew the contrary fact to be true. 
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Here I must trouble yonr lordships to 
call Mr. Murphy and Mr. Butler again to 
your bar, not so much because I want any 
farther evidence from them with regard to 
my own conduct, as that they may have an 
opportunity of justifying themselves from 
the misrepresentations that have been 
made by captain Baillie, in that harangue 
that he was allowed (in my opinion 
very irregularly) to make to your lord- 
ships towards the conclusion of the busi- 
ness on Friday Jast. I shall also call Dr. 
Shepherd and Mr. Brown, to prove that 
they were emploved to negociate with me 
long before Mr. Butler knew any thing of 
this business. Having mentioned captain 
Baillie’s harangue, which I suppose is to 
be considered as evidence, having been 
given in upon oath at your lordships’ bar, 
I must say a single word upon an expres- 
sion or two in that harangue, in which my 
name has been introduced. ' Captain 
Baillie endeavours to prove that he is not 
ofa violent and ungovernable temper, by 
two circumstances, namely, that he has 
formerly received letters from me, approv- 
ing his conduct in the hospital, and that 
there are particular strong words in his 
warrant, which says, that they who ap- 
point him place a trust in his care, pru- 
dence, and vigilance. As to my letters, 
let them speak for themselves ; when I 
thought captain Baillie was in the right, I 
told him so; but is it impossible to form a 
good opinion, and to alter it afterwards ? 
and am I, or any man, pinned down by a 
letter written some years ago, to applaud 
the actions of a man as long as he lives, 
Jet him behave in ever so extravagant 
amanner? The truth is, I have altered 
my opinion of captain Baillie, and find 
him, by experience, to be a man of a ver 
unhappy temper, which makes it impossible 
for him, even when he means what is 
right, to avoid bringing confusion and an- 
archy into whatever he undertakes. As 
to the words in the warrant, surely he 
must be driven very close, to catch at such 
a straw: why, my lords, those words are 
nothing but mere common fourm, and are, 
I conclude, inserted in every warrant, to 
every one of his predecessors; it is just 
the same thing as if I were to say that I 
was of the royal family, because, in the 
patent by which I hold my office, his Ma- 
jesty stiles me his dearly-beloved cousin. 
Captain Baillie, at his conclusion, says, I 
have attacked his professional character ; 
I deny the fact; I know nothing of him 
as an officer, good or bad: but, though I 
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have not attacked his character, he seems 
to forget how much he has attacked mine, 
and that it would not have been a very ex- 
traordinary thing for me to have retaliated. 
It is, however, full time for me to finish ; 
I shall proceed therefore to call my wit- 
nesses. 

Lord Fortescue moved, ‘ That the pa- 
per now read by the noble earl, as his 
speech, be laid upon the table.” After 
a short debate, this motion was over-ruled. 
After which, the noble earl commenced 
the examination of his witnesses. 


June 7. The Evidence on both sides 
being closed, the House again went into 
the Committee. When, 


The Duke of Richmond rose and spoke 
as follows* : 


My lords; as I was the person who 
moved your lordships to undertake the 
Enquiry into the Management of Green- 
wich hospital, it will, 1 imagine, be ex- 
pected, that 1 should submit to the House 
some plan to be pursued in consequence 
of the information that hae been laid on 
your table, and of the evidence given by 
the witnesses who have been examined 
at your lordships’ bar. 

This enquiry has lasted so long, and has 
of necessity been so frequently interrupt- 
ed, that I fear it becomes indispensible tor 
me to recall to your lordships’ memory the 
grounds on which I first ventured to en- 
gage your attention to this business. I 
fear it will be likewise necessary for me 
to observe on many parts of the evidence 
now before the House, and to select from 
the very voluminous and various matters 
which have come out, such parts as apply 
to those objects which strike me as de- 
serving the attention and interposition of 
parliament. ; 

Your lordships have with great patience 
attended this examination for above two 
months; and although I hope our labours 
are now drawing towards a conclusion, 
yet I fear I must to-day rely on your lord- 
ships’ indulgence, for taking up somewhat 
more of your time in this, not the least 
important part of the business. It there- 


fore gives me peculiar concern to delay | 


for a moment the weighty consideration of 
what may be necessary to be done for this 
great and useful charity, by any matter 
relative to myself. But as great and in- 


* From the original Edition, printed for 
J. Almon, 
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cessant pains have been taken both here 
and without doors, to misrepresent not 
only my intentions, but even my words, 
and to give to the whole of this business a 
colour of pique and resentment, I trust 
your lordships will, not only in justice to 
me, but in justice to the cause I have un- 
dertaken, suffer me to shew, that there is 
no real foundation for such charges ; and 
that they are mere tricks to divert the at- 
tention of the public from the sober and 
dispassionate consideration, which I wish 
to be given to the welfare and happiness 
of those, whose time of life admits of the 
fewest satisfactions, but whose merits de- 
serve all that we are capable of affording 
them; I mean those British seamen who 
are worn out in the service of their coun- 
try. 

ee well aware of the disadvantages 
under which every man must labour, who 
engages in measures that can in any degree 
affect a minister... It is no matter whether 
it be to protect the injured pensioners of 
Greenwich, or to consider the state of the 
nation, on the eve of entering into a most 
unequal war. If the investigation can 
possibly affect a man in office, it must be 
defeated. Let the seamen continue to be 
ill fed, ill clad, ill used; let the nation be 
without a navy, without commanders; let 
a whole fleet of victuallers be sent into an 
enemy's port.—All these had better be 
left unredressed or unenquired into, rather 
than one minister should be convicted of a 
job, and of a total incapacity for his office ; 
or another of having forgot in his slumbers 
that he had ordered the evacuation of the 
place to which he sent the only subsistence 
of his army. 

To prejudice the public against the en- 
quiry into the management of Greenwich 
hospital, it was necessary to misrepresent 
the view with which it was onderalen: 

To investigate the abuses of a public 
charity from public motives alone, was 
readily deemed impossible! To feel for an 
old seaman who is no longer of use, ridi- 
culous !—-To employ so much pains and 
time merely to muke 2,000 men live com- 
fortably, and enjoy uninterrupted the be- 
nefits the state has allotted to them, was 
an inconceivable absurdity !—No, it must 
have a motive more consonant to the no- 
tions of those who feel themselves attacked 
in every attempt at reformation. It ori- 
ginated in malice; it was pursued by chi- 
canery, and would end in disappoint- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the most explicit de- 
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clarations which I had made in the open- 
ing of this business, that I accused no- 
body, that I meant, only to enquire, not to 
charge, yet your lordships have seen how — 
often attempts have been made, even in 
this House, to confound things so totally 
different. And, indeed, considering the 
great abilities that have been employed 
in those repeated attempts, I must rejoice 
that perseverance and truth have at length 
been able to make good their ground, 
against sophistry and art. 

It has been argued that the foundation 
of this enquiry was an attack against the 
first lord of the Admiralty, that upon no 
other ground would the House have gone 
into it. The noble lord himself had said, 
‘¢ that unless he had considered it as such, 
he should not have given way to it as a 
member of this House.” 

My ideas of the motives which should 
induce parliament to enter on any busi- 
ness, are indeed very different from these. 
I had conceived that a nation, whose exis- 
tence depends upon its trade and its navy, 
a nation which compelled the service of 
its mariners while they were young, and 
had made ample provisions for their re- 
treat when old, would think complaints of 
abuses from a principal officer in the hos- 
pital appropriated for their repose, more 
worthy the attention of the state than the 
concerns of any individual whatever. 

Had the noble lords avowed their senti- 
ments at the beginning of this business, 
had they fairly declared, how little they 
thought Greenwich hospital deserved the 
attention of parliament, and of how much 
importance it was to the House to clear 
the first lord of the Admiralty, we should 
have been at issue, and might have saved 
the House much trouble; for I trust, I 
know the principles of justice too well, to 
wish to try any man without a charge, and 
by a court of enquiry. I know that in 
such a procecding, guilt can too frequently 
evade the evidence necessary for convic- 
tion, and that the want of evidence in 
such a mode of proceeding, is no proof of 
innocence. If, therefore, the House had 
determined to consider this enquiry as @ 
charge against the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and to try him incidentally im the 
course of it, I should for one have retired 
from the business. 

No, my lords, whenever I do charge 
any man, it shall be in a legal and direct 
manner. I have joined with a noble earl 
(of Bristol) in charging the first lord of 
the Admiralty with malversation in his of- 
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fice. I think the fact was proved: if with 
six millions more money than was voted in 
like circumstances, at the beginning of 
the last war, to have a worse fleet, is a 
malversation in office; and I voted with 
37 other peers for his removal.—173 
commoners have likewise voted in direct 
and personal questions against that noble 
lord; and a time may come (I wish it may 
not be near at hand) when the bad effects 
of his mismanagement of the navy may 
produce a still more serious mode of 
trial. 

But so determined were some of your 
lordships to set me up as an accuser of 
the first lord of the Admiralty, in the bu- 
siness of Greenwich hospital, that the ex- 
pressions I used, when t moved for papers 
preparatory to the earl of Bristol’s motion, 
viz. ‘¢ that the ground of that motion was 
malversation in office,’’ were immediately 
transferred from the Admiralty to Green- 
wich. What was said upon the known 
and proved fact of a ruined navy, was 
applied to the suspicious, but then un- 
proved mismanagement of a marine hos- 
pital. And notwithstanding the very dif- 

ferent ground on which | opened this bu- 
' siness, and my repeated explanations of it, 
this round assertion was pushed so far, 
that if other lords, as well as myself, had 
not particularly recollected the circum- 
stance, I must have appeared guilty of the 
most gross contradiction. 

My object, my lords, was Greenwich 
hospital, the welfare and comfort of ve- 
teran seamen, to whom this nation owes 
its former glory. Complaints, infinite in 
number, and considerable in degree, had 


been made to all the governors of this” 


charity. As one of them, 1 had received 
these complaints. They were not idle re- 
ports, but regularly made out by a prin- 
cipal officer of the house, supported by 
affidavits, and transmitted in a regular of- 
ficial manner. 
The nature of many of the complaints 
was such as the different boards established 
in the hospital could not rectify; for the 
complaints were chiefly against the pro- 
ceedings of those boards. And the su- 
preme and last powers, the general court, 
and board of Admiralty, instead of afford- 
ing redress, had illegally deprived the 
complainant of his office, after having at 
least countenanced his being barassed 
with prosecutions in Westminster-hall. 
The charter itself, which had been so 
materially altered from the commission, 
was the fountain from.whence most of the 
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grievances flowed. The effect of those 
alterations could not be stopped in its 
course by any of the boards. ‘The inter- 
position of parliament was necessary to 
bring back the charity to its original 
channel. 

With a view to learn the truth of these 
complaints, their nature and extent, I 
moved your lordships to undertake this 
enquiry. Capt. Baillic’s representation of 
grievances was fully sufficient to create at 
least a presumption that they might exist, 
and the repeated conviction of one of the 
most flagrant offenders in the courts of law, 
with the notorious subsequent employ- 
ment and encouragement of the person so 
convicted, dented something more than 
a presumption. If the grievances did 
exist, as they were of a nature that parlia- 
ment alone could remedy, it was the duty 
of parliament to afford that remedy ; if 
they did not exist, it was equally neces- 
sary that their futility should be made 
known, that the mistaken pensioner should 
be disabused, and that the alarmed public 
should be made easy. Whatever was to 
be the result, it could not proceed with 
any degree of satisfaction, but from a 
parliamentary enquiry. All the depart- 
ments of the hospital were interested and 
parties concerned. They were writing 
libels against each other; for if capt. 
Baillie’s book is called a libel on the of- 
ficers of the house, I am sure the report 
of the committee, and an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled, “ Another State of 
Facts,’ were libels against capt. Baillie. 

The enquiry therefore appeared to me 
proper and necessary. If in the course of 
it, there should come out proof of mis- 
conduct in any officer, your lordships 
might think it a ground for further pro- 
ceedings in a regular manner against such 
person. You might direct him to be pro- 
secuted; or you might take such other 
regular and legal steps as the occasion 
should require, and the wisdom of the 
House should suggest. But your lord- 
ships would never deem any man, either 
acquitted or condemned by what might 
incidentally have come out in an enquiry 
into another matter, wherein no charge 
was so urged as to convict, and wherein 
there was no hearing in defence to obtain 
an acquittal. 

That observations should be made on 
what has appeared, was unavoidable. It 
is impossible for mankind not to form 
some conjectures on transactions, which 
may be very apparent and yet not suse 
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ceptible of that degree of legal proof, 
which can alone support legal proceedings. 
Judges themselves, with all the rectitude 
and impartiality which ought always to 
accompany their characters, may have in- 
wardly the clearest conviction of what they 
are not warranted judicially to pronounce. 
I need not say much to illustrate this 
point. How notorious is the sale of bo- 
roughs! the jobs that are given to secure 
them! and the undue influence of the 
crown in parliament! (I mean in former 
times.) No man doubts these facts, and 
yet how rare is detection! It might there- 
ore happen, that although there should 
Not appear any direct and legal proof 
against the true authors of such abuses, 
yet that the most plain understandings 
should see throu their conduct. 

Whatever such conjectures may have 
been, they have arisen from facts, not 
from my suggestions; nor has it been at 
all my object to bring them forth: my 
aim has been to ascertain the abuse. All 
consideration of marking or of punishing 
the delinquent has been Jost in the more 
essential pursuit of the remedy. For al- 
though example may be the best method 
of preventing a repetition of crimes ; yet 
punishment, in my opinion, is only a se- 
condary consideration compared with the 
immediate redress of grievance. That 
this has been my main object I trust has 
fully appeared. I have not once conde- 
scended to ask a witness, whether he was 
a Huntingdonshire voter, or deviated from 
my single object, which was to ascertain 
the matters which form the subject of 
complaint. 

It has been said that although I have 
declared that I did not charge the first 
lord of the Admiralty in the enquiry, that 
capt. Baillie’s book did; that his book is 
on the table before the House, and that 
therefore the noble lord must be acquitted 
or condemned. But is this the method 
of proceeding in this House! Do we for- 
get that the business of the committee is 
enquiry, not trial! Capt. Baillie’s book is 
before us as evidence of charges made, 
laid before the general court, but unen- 
quired into by them, except ina most par- 
tial manner. To convert this evidence of 
one fact, into a charge of another, into a 
charge against lord Sandwich, for which 
he is now on his trial before this House, 
is perverting every idea of common sense 
and of justice. Indeed, this strange no- 
tion of considering every man on his trial 
before the committee for what might come 
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out in evidence upon another matter, has. 
been attempted to be inforced, and the ridi- 
culous consequences of that attempt have 
been so glaring, that the committee have 
desisted from pursuing it—It was con- 
ceived, that a part of capt. Baillie’s evi- 
dence was an accusation of Mr. Murphy, 
and it was contended that Mr. Murphy 
should read his defence, and comment ar- 
ticle by article on capt. Baillie’s charge. 
But your lordships’ good sense put a stop 
to this proceeding. It is true that the 
noble lord at the head of the Admiralty 
complained of my having induced the 
committee to stop this strange procedure, 
which he called a hardship on his witnesses. 
It is new to me to have to justify myself 
for leading the House. As I stand here 
unsupported by the weight of office, or 
ministerial influence, and have had no- 
thing to trust to, but truth and reason to 
persuace your lordships, I shall continue 
to believe that the committee acted pro- 
perly and remain convinced that enquiry 
and trial are subjects totally different. 

I now come to consider what has ap- 
peared in the course of this SEE And 
here 1am persuaded your lordships will 
think with me, that it is not necessary for 
the House to come to aay resolution con- 
cerning many of the matters which have 
been examinedinto. From the beginning, 
I wished to avoid giving the House the 
trouble of entering into too great 4 detail. 
Many points se in capt. Baillie’s book, 
and very proper for him as lieut. governor 
to Ree to, were not of a kind to de- 
serve the attention of this committee. On 
these, (and they are many) no enquiry 
has been made. Of those which have 
been enquired into, many are either ac~ 
tually redressed by his means, or are ca- 
pable of redress from the ordinary con~ 
stitution of the hospital. I shall not 
trouble your lordships to take notice of 
these in the Report i shall move to your 
lordships to make to the House; but in 
justice to capt. Baillie, in justice to a man 
who has taken laudable pains to point out, 
and wherever it has been in his power, to 
correct every sort of abuse, I think it right 
to mention how far they have been proved. 
Some of these abuses may perhaps appear 
of a mean and frivolous nature to those, 
who will not consider how many things 
there are, which in the description appear 
extremely mean and contemptible, from 
being of the most ordinary and vulgar use, 
and yet contribute, for that very reason, 
essentially to the happiness or misery of 
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mankind. But J shall be satisfied, though 
I should afford matter of ridicule to those 
who have more taste than humanity, pro- 
vided that by laying open the very meanest 
of those matters, I may become servicea- 
ble to the ease and comfort of the meanest 
man in the kingdom. 

These Abuses are, 

Ist. Respecting the Danger of Fire. 

Capt. Baillie in his book, p. 68, says, 
«© That the taylor’s shop exposes the build- 
ing to accidents by fire, from the careless- 
ness of journeymcen taylors, who work by 
candle-light.””> Mr. Cowley deposed, that 
capt. Baillie had requested the committee 
to enquire into this business, but in vain. 
Sir John Ficlding deposed, indeed, that 
it did not appear where the late fire had 
~ begun; but he proved the practice of 30 

journeymen taylors of the lowest class 
working in the hospital by candle-light, 
being supplied with gin, and not being 
under the inspection of military officers. 

Qdly. In regard to the Sheets. 

Capt. Baillie in his book, p. 68, men- 
tions the complaints of the pensioners. 
Thomas Field has deposed before us, that 
he had measured 770 sheets in the infir- 
mary, and that he had found, on an ave- 
rage, a deficiency of upwards of half a yard 
on each pair. Mr. Godby, the steward, 

has contended, that they are obliged to 
- cut the sheets shorter than the standard 
length of the hospital, to prevent remnants; 
asserting that the length of the pieces run- 
ning from 37 to 40 yards, he cut them 
into cight sheets or sixteen lengths. That 
the standard being two yards and a half 
for each length, they would be exact when 
the pieces measure 40 yards, but deficient 
when under that length. Mr. Price, a 
linen-draper, deposed, that Russia pieces 
of that sort run on an average to 30 ells, 
or 37 yards and a half; so that on the ave- 
rage there must be a continual deficiency 
from the standard. Capt. Baillie in his 
evidence says, that if these pieces of 37 
yards and a half were cut into 15 instead 
of 16 lengths, the standard of the hospital 
would be adhered to without leaving any 
remnants. 

$dly. With respect to the Shirts. 

Captain Baillie’s book, p. 69, states the 
complaints of the men. Thomas Field 
deposed, that he had measured the linen 
in his ward, and upon 160 sheets and 160 
shirts, he found a deficiency of 95 yards. 
Mr. Godby did not pretend to deny the 
deficiency from the standard, but thought 
it enough to say that the deficiency was 
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nut embezzled, but a saving to the hospi- 
tal:—a strange reasoning this! as if the 
purse of the hospital had any other inte- 
rest than that of the pensioners, and that 
savings from the regulated allowances were 
a benefit to those from whom the savings 
are made. Mr. Cust, chairman of the 
committee, which was to examine into the 
abuses, admits, that ** in some instances 
the shirts were under standard certainly.’” 
4thly. In regard tothe Shoes. 

Capt. Baillie in his book, p. 69, had 
taken notice of their being bad, and that 
the pensioners had complained to the 
council of them, 27th of June, 1777. Mr. 
Cust in his evidence, admitted that ‘ some 
that were produced were found to be very 
bad.”? 

5thly. In regard to the Women’s 
Clothes. 

Mr. Cust admits, May 3rd, p. 46, that 
‘¢ they were not so good as they used to 
be,”’ and your lordships have had samples 
produced before you. | 

6thly. As to the Stockings. 

They were complained of by capt. Bail- 
lie in his book, p. G9. It appears by Mr.. 
Godby’s evidence, that in May, 1777, 
‘“‘ he complained to the directors of 6,000 
pair of stockings, and conceived that none 
of them were equal to the pattern ;” and 
it appears by the minutes of the court of 
directors, that the stockings delivered 
were so bad, that one third of them 
was returned to the contractor, and the 
other two thirds kept, because there was 
no time to get better, and one shilling per 
dozen was deducted from those which from 
necessity were kept. ‘The council on the 
18th of July, 1777, ‘ received several 
complaints (concerning the stockings) 
found them to be justly founded, and ore 
dered the steward to lay the matter before 
the board of directors for their informa 
tion, that the necessary measures might be 
taken for redressing the men.” Nothing 
was done in consequence of this minute. 

- Tthly. Asto Washing. ° 

It was complained of in capt. Baillie’s 
book, p. 68. Mr. Ball, clerk of the coun- 
cil, read the minutes of 16th Jan., 1778, 
where it appears, * that three nurses com- 
plained that the linen of the men under 
their care was badly washed, and several 
pensioners produced their shirts, stocks, 
and towels, &c.” ‘ It appearing to the coun- 
cil, that the complaint was just and well 
founded, and that the washing of the pen- 
sioners is equally bad throughout the hos- 
pital. The matrons are hereby directed 
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not to give certificates for any linen that 
is not really clean and well washed.” 
8thly. Concerning the Beer. . 
Complained of by capt. Baillie, in his 
book, p. 64 and 65. Capt. Baillie depos- 
ed, that there had been more complaints 
of the beer than of any other article. 
That on Oct. 9th, 1775, 4,000 gallons of 
beer were started by the council as bad. 
The council on 21st April, 1777, on a fresh 
eomplaint, are of opinion, that the badness 
of the beer preceeds from the ready and 
easy communication of the water with the 
pe which convey the beer from the 
rewhouse to the sink where the beer is 
served.’? Mr. Ibbetson and capt. Chads 
attempted to lay this fraud of the beer not 
on the brewer, but on one Luke Davis, 
who had stolen some beer at one of the 
sinks; but as there are two sinks, from 
whence the beer is served at the same 
time by different people, and at both the 
beer was found equally bad, it is impossi- 
ble the fraud of Davis at one of them 
could be the cause of fraud at the other. 
This complaint is fully stated in the mi- 
nutes of the council, May 8th, 1778, * who 
sent for beer from both ends, and middle 
of each dining-hall, and were unanimously 
of opinion, that it is unfit for the pensioners 
to drink. The council then repaired to 
the brewhousé, and found two vats of the 
same brewing not fit to be served to the 
ensioners.”” They further resolved, 
« That the lieut. governor be desired to 
wait upon the governor with the copy of 
the minutes, hoping he will take some me- 
thod with the board of directors for the 
relief of the pensioners.” 
9thly. With regard to the Posts and 
Rails of the Blind Men’s Walk. 
Capt. Baillie complained in his book, 
. 5 of his Memorial, of their being taken 
own. Mr. Barker, one of the chairmen, 
> nai ‘that certainly the committee 
did examine whether it was a grievance 
then subsisting, and it was not then sub- 
sisting, but rectified, and in a more safe 
order than before.” Sir William James, 
a member of the committee, deposed, 
*‘ that the charge respecting the inconve- 
nience which the blind had laboured under 
was admitted or allowed to be a grievance, 
and that was understood by the committee 
to. have been remedied.” Captain All- 
wright deposed, ** That the posts and rails 
round the hospital being taken down, of 
Which the blind men complained, was done 
before captain Baillie’s Case was heard be- 
fore the oomimittes, and that since that 
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time, he’ knew of none put up to this day.” 
This instance is a striking proof of the 
reality of capt. Baillie’s complaints, of the 
neglect of redress, and of the true spirit 
which animated that committee on whose 
report capt. Baillie is dismissed from his 
employment. 

10thly. Asto the reverend Mr. Cook's 
having purchased his situation in the Hos- 


Capt. Baillie complained of it in his 
book, p. 11. The rev. Mr. Cook acknow- 
ledged, that he entered into an agree- 
ment, signed and sealed, with Mr. Tindal 
to give him all the profits of his chaplain- 
ship during life, on his resignation in his 
favoar, and accordingly did pay him the 
profits while he lived. How far this was. 
simony, the nent reverend bench of bi- 
shops will judge. He further acknow- 
ledged, that lord Sandwich was acquaint- 
ed with his negociation with Mr. Tindal, 
but did not know the particulars of their 
agreement. He also acknowledges hav- 
ing given to Mr. Tindal 50/. to resign his 
place of director, to which he, Mr. Cook, 
was appointed in his room. 

lithly. As to the intimidation that has 
been used to prevent persons from coun- 
tenancing capt. Baillie. * 

Alexander Moore deposed, * That the 
rev. Mr. Cook, about the 15th of August, 
1777, said to him, ‘ that capt. Baillie was 
a very troublesome fellow in the hospital, 
and he himself had taken care that he had 
lost his best friend, and he might get him 
as he could,’ mentioning lord Sandwich.” 
Lieut. Charles Lefevre deposed, ‘ That 
he had received from Mr. Cook number- 
less intimidations from giving support to 
captain Baillie. He frequently told me, — 
that if I was seen in company with captain 
Baillie, or had any correspondence with 
him, an end would. be put to my préfer- 
ment.—That he afterwards said to him, 
I find you keep company with captain 
Baillie, and he swore by God there would 
be an end put to my preferment if I did 
not desist. That he heard Mr. ‘Cook 
make use of the like intimidation towards 
his father, the late lieutenant Lefevre.” — 
These menaces, very unjustifiable in any 
man, are shocking in a clergyman, who 
ought to be an example of order and de- 
cency; who ought to be animated with a 

scaliat charity towards the poor under 
Dis care, and who, instead of intimidating 
others from an enquiry into abuses, ought 
to exceed every one else in zeal for their 
correction. 
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12thly. In respect to the Painted Hall. 
The books shew that 1,000/. was given 
to Mr. Davies for this work, exclusive of 
scaffolding and various materials, that this 
was undertaken by private contract, and 
not advertised. Mr. Bertels, an eminent 
icture-cleaner, deposed, ‘ That had it 
beeh advertised he would have undertaken 
it for about 400/.” John Glass, boatswain, 
who had the care of the hall, deposed, 
« ‘Ybat he had kept an account of the 
cleaning and repairing the paintings at the 
time the work was carrying on, and that 
from an account of the time of the work- 
men, and of their wages (of which the 
workmen themselves, and Mr. Davis’s 
son had given him an account) the work- 
manship, exclusive of materials, amount- 
ed only to an hundred and seventy odd 
pounds.”? Mr, Cipriani, indeed, deposed, 
«© That he thought the work done well 
and reasonable.” Mr. Cipriani compared 
this job with the cleaning and repairing 
the painted ceiling at the Banqueting- 
house, now Whitehall-chapel, for which he 
thought he had been underpaid. Your 
Jordships will recollect, that Mr. Cipriani 
is one of the first painters ia England, and 
not one of the cheapest; that painting and 
cleaning pictures are two very- different 
sorts of work; that little more than care, 
and some practice, is necessary for the 
latter; while genius, and great art, to be 
acquired by long study, are requisite to 
make a painter. If proper ceconomy had 
been attended to: at Whitehall, or at 
Greenwich, some careful picture-cleaner, 
at moderate wages, would have been em- 
ployed to remove the dirt, with which 
time had covered the paintings at those 
places, and Mr. Cipriani, or some great 
master, might have retouched such parts 
as had received any damage, It is also to 
be observed, that Mr. Cipriani had never 
seen the paintings at Greenwich before 
they were cleaned, except once, about 
nine years ago, when he did not consider 
them with any view to examiue what work 
might be necessary to clean and repair 
them, and cannot now say in what state 
they then were, He has never seen them, 
since cleaning, but once, and that from 
the floor, at a distance of about thirty feet. 
He has neither heard what their measure- 
ment ts, nor knows the quantity of work 
that has been done. ‘From hence your 
lordships will see how little Mr. Cipriani 
as capable of judging in this business, nor 
will your lordships think that any just 
compérigon can be drawn from the repairs 
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necessary to the works of Rubens, which 
have stood upwards of 150 years, in the 
smoke of London, with those of sir James 
Thornhill, which are in the pure air of 
oe and have not existed half so 
ong. 

Thus, my lords, has it been proved, by 
undeniable testimony, on oath, at your 
lordships’ bar, that no less than twelve 
material Abuses, complained of by captain 
Baillie, have actually existed in the hos- 
pital, to the full extent of his representa- 
tions. There are many others of less 
note, which I have omitted. 

The abuses of greater consequence, 
and on which I shall ground the Report, 
remain to be observed. But before I pro- 
ceed to state them, I think it necessary to 
mention one article, which although prov- 
ed in a certain degree, I am free to admit 
does not appear to me to be an abuse. It 
is the lodging the clerks in the hospital, 
and giving to some of the officers in the 
house better accommodation than they 
had before. There is no doubt but some 
of the wards and passages have been con- 
verted to these uses; but it has not appear- 
ed, that it has been done in any improper 
degree, or for any improper purpose. To 
judge of this matter rightly, one ought to 
sec the alterations; but I only s from 
the evidence we have had, and from that, 
I am ready to allow, that there does not 
oe to have been any abuse in this ar- 
ticle, except, perhaps, some impropriety 
in the manner by which several pensioners 
were suddenly dislodged many years ago. 
But I admit, that with the increase of 
pensioners, an increase of officers ts neces-~ 
sary ; and that it is proper, that all officers 
and clerks, whose duty is in the hospital, 
should be lodged therein, provided they 
are sea-faring men. I have no hoon 
in this business, and am happy, where 
find an instance of misconduct not proved, 
to give the hospital credit for it. Sorry I 
am, that of all the articles complained of, 
this is the only instance I can find under 
that predicament. 

I now come to those matters of Abuse, 
on which I mean to found the Report. 
They will come under two heads. 

Ist. The introduction of landmen, con- 
trary to the end and purpose of the insti- 
tution, and the directions of the charter. 

“Qdly. The misconduct of the several 
boards. | 

Under the first of these heads, I shall first 
take notice, thatin the council there are five 


members, Mr. Eden, the auditor, Mr, Ibhet. 
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son, the secretary, Mr. Cook, Mr. Maule, 
chaplains; Mr. Godby, thesteward, who are 
not within the words of the charter, ** sea- 
faring men, or such as have lost their 
limbs, or been otherwise disabled in the 
sea-service. The charter says, p. 17, 
that the government of the house shall 
be performed by the governor, and such 
a council of the officers of the said hos- 
pital as the Admiralty shall from time to 
time appoint. Now the same charter 
authorising and empowering the Admiralty 
to appoint all officers necessary to be em- 
ployed in and for the said hospital, adds, 
‘< provided that all officers to be employed 
in the said hospital be sea-faring men, or 
such who have lost their limbs, or been 
otherwise disabled in the sea-service.”’ 
Here 1s, I conceive, a direct violation of 
the charter, for the council must be com- 
posed of officers of the said hospital ; and 
. all officers must be seafaring men. If it 
is pretended, that these five members of 
the council are not officers, the charter is 
infringed, by making them of the council. 
If they are officers, it is infringed, by 
their not being sea-faring men, &c. Usage 
and custom can never be pleaded to justify 
a breach of such direct provisions, nor can 
they here afford an excuse; for if usage 
had shown, that such a deviation from 
the original commissions was proper, the 
framers of the new charter, granted in 
1775, and which seems so much accom- 
modated to the views of the Admiralty, 
should have rendered this legal, by leaving 
out the proviso. But, they have done 
otherwise: they have in the new charter 
repeated the strict proviso of the old com- 
mission, ‘ that all officers to be employed 
in the hospital shall be sea-faring men,” 
&c. Instead of altering this regulation, 
they have confirmed it by the more solemn 
tie of a charter: they have made it a law 
for themselves, which they have violated 
in the five instances I have mentioned. 

. My next point, under the same head, is, 
that besides these five members of the 
council, there are 21 other offices in the 
hospital, also held by landmen, contrar 
to the charter, viz. Furbor shoal 
master, John Pocock dispenser, Francis 
Cook secretary’s clerk, Daniel Ball 
steward’s first clerk, Philip Lewis, James 
Skeen mates to ditto, Alexander Moore 
master cook, Roger Hunt mate to ditto, 
Nicholas Levit scullery-man, Robert Rus- 
sel, William Garner mates to ditto, James 
Lane porter, David Storey, Thomas Car- 
naryan surgeon’ sassistants, William Wheat- 
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ley dispenser’s assistant, Stephen Hick. 
man brewer, William Dickey turncock, 
William Dickey labourer, Robert Milne 
clerk of the works, Paunceford clerk 
of the council, James Huggins labourer. 
I am not aware how this can be denied. 
They are all lodged in the hospital, and 
appear to me under the description of 
officers. . 

My third point under the same head, is, 
that of three matrons, which are establish- 
ed in the hospital, two of them are not 
widows or daughters of seamen. Possibly 
a quibble may be raised, by saying, that 
women cannot be called officers, and can. 
not be sea-faring men, or be supposed to 
have lost their limbs and been disabled in 
the sea service. My answer is, that the 
evident object of the institution was for 
the navy; and that whenever any persons, 
properly under a naval descriptiun, can 
receive any benefit on this establishment, 
for themselves or their widows, they have 
a right to be preferred. Former usage 
shews, that this very office of matron has 
been looked upon in the hospital to belong 
to widows of seamen; but the present 
practice seems rather to consider that 
character as a disqualification. Mrs. 
Smith, the widow of a captain in the navy, 
petitioned to be a matron, but in vain. A 
Mrs. Dennis, the widow of an admiral, 
has also petitioned; and there are now the 
widows of twenty officers of the navy 
serving as nurses in the hospital. If two 
of the present matrons, being neither 
widows nor daughters of scamen, is not 
a breach of the charter, it is, at least, a 
perversion of the institution. 

Under the same head, I have further to 
observe, that there are no less than 25 
other employments held under Greenwich 
hospital by landmen. As they are not 
lodged in the hospital, I shall not contend 
that they hold their difices contrary to the 
words of the charter, but certainly con- 
trary to the spirit of this foundation. 
There is scarcely any of these offices, 
which persons having served at sea, or wha 
have been disabled in the sea service, 
might not be found fully capable of exe- 
cuting. They consist of surveyor, clerks, 
&c. James Stuart surveyor, William Fer- 
guson auditor’s clerk, Henry Taylor sur. 
geon’s servant, George Hambley steward’s 
clerk, J. Samworth ditto, George Smith 
clerk of cheques’ clerk, John Elder ditto, 
Lufton Ralfe organist, George Dope 
brewer’s assistant, Pierson . ditto, 
John Smith ditto—11,—Persons holding 
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under the Derwentwater estate, Dr. Scott 
rector of Simonbourne, Lancastor 
rector. James Turner, Nicholas Walton 
receivers—4.—Persons belonging to the 
Sixpenny-office, on Tower-hill, all paid by 
the hospital fund : Thomas Hicks receiver, 
J. Cleveland comptroller, J. Beverly ac- 
comptaat, J. Bryan, H. Mattocks, William 
Gray, Charles Eve, J. Dalley, their clerks, 
Margaret Scold house-keeper, William 
Newnam messenger—10.—In all 25. Of 
these the employment of surveyor, who 
jt is said “must be an eminent architect,”’ 
scems to me the only one which a seaman 
may not be capable of executing. 

But I must here observe, that in the 
commission there was a power given tothe 
commissioners “ to call in to their aid and 
assistance skilful artists, to the end that the 
building and finishing of the said hospital 
may be carried on with as much speed as 

ossible."*? As such, and while the build- 
ing is going on, (which ought long ago to 
have been finished) an architect may be 
employed, and when new works may be 
to be undertaken, such a skilful artist 
might be called in. This power was given 
by the commissions to the general court. 
The charter has left i¢ out, to center all 
power in the Admiralty alone. But I do 
mot see any pretence for the hospital's 
having two architects, Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Mylae, under the denomination of sur- 
veyor and of clerk of the works. It has 
been said, that three other officers, viz. the 
auditor, organist, and brewer, must be 
Jandmen. I do not see why this is neces- 
sary. The auditor’s business is not law 
business. If an organist is necessary, is 
there no seaman sufficiently musical for 
that employment? If not, this is but a 
single exception, and as to the brewer, I 
do not see why a seaman may not be as 
capable as the present brewer, Mr. Hick- 
man, who was educated an ensign in the 
guards. . 

There can be no reason why all the 
clerks and under clerks should not be sea- 
faring men. Why should not the two 
livings of the Derwentwater estate be held 
by chaplains of the navy? Why was Mr. 
Scott to have the preference over them all? 
What was his merit? Was it being the 
author of Anti-Sejanus, and other politi- 
cal writings? I cannot help observing on 
the difference between the treatment of 
two persons for their writings of the same 
sort, attacking favouritism. Mr. Wilkes 
avas expelled parliament, outlawed, fined, 

and imprisoned. ‘Lhe rev. Mr. Scott was 
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rewarded with a living of 1,000/. a year. 
Mr. Wilkes adhered to his own indepen- 
dent principles. Mr. Scott belonged to a 
faction (of which the present first lord of 
the Admiralty is an eminent branch) which 
changed their language and conduct on 
getting into place. 

It has been said that the stewards of the 
Derwentwater estate must be landmen, 
but no reason has been given ; it has been 
asked by the noble lord at the head of the 
Admiralty, ‘‘ whether your lordships would 
send to Greenwich to get a steward from 
among the pensioners, and whether being 
a disabled seaman was @ qualification for 
a land steward??? My answer is direct, 
it is no qualification, but it is no objection. 
There may be, and there are many meri- 
torious seamen who are disabled, very ca- 
pable of this office. Are not there many 
admiral's and captain’s secretaries, pursers 
and other officers, lieutenants, or captains 
themselves, who are perfectly qualified for 
this oftice, and would be happy with such 
a provision? 

I have next mentioned the Sixpenny- 
office on Tower-hill. The salaries of the 
ten offices belonging to this establishment 
come out of the seamen’s pay. Why 
should not seamen enjoy the benefits gris- 
ing therefrom? There can be no doubt 
but there are numbers of seamen capuble 
of executing the little duty the Sixpenny- 
office requires. 

From the foregoing account, your lord« 
ships will see, that there are no less than 
53 offces depending on Greenwich-hospi- 
tal held by landmen. The noble lord 
himself pretends only to cite five of them, 
besides the steward of the Derwentwater 
estate, that he thinks seamen are not fit to 
hold. Much parade is made for not 
having placed landmen as pensioners in 
the hospital. These situations are of small 
account compared with the profitable of- 
fices I have mentioned, which, to the 
amount of 47, the noble lord gives to land- 
men, although he admits they are not such 
as require the exclusion of seamen. This 
is the true friend of the seaman ! 

I come now to the second head. The 
Misconduct of the Boards. 

There are several instances, in which 
the conduct of the board of directors 
strike me as highly blameable, but I shall 
confine myself totwo. It appears by their 
minutes, that they had referred to the 
council for their opinion, on the practice 
of giving money instead of provisions to 
the men, under the denomination of But- 
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ler’s List, and Chalk-off Lists. The coun- 
cilsaw some difficulties in removing the 
first, but with regard to the last, the una- 
nimous representation of a very full coun- 
cil on the 9th of August, 1776, was in the 
following words: ‘ That such practice 
(referring to the Chalk-off List) is not only 
contrary to the establishment, but injurious 
to the health and morals of the pensioners, 
and is attended with many inconvenicnces, 
improprieties, and irregularitics, and ought 
to be totally abolished.’”? This represent- 
ation was made by the council to the 
board of directors, in consequence of a 
reference from themselves. But the court 
of directors took no further notice of it, 
and the practice subsists to this day. 

It was indeed said by Mr. Ibbetson, that 
he had heard from his clerk that the direc- 
tors had seen reason to preserve that prac- 
tice, as it would be taking too much off 
from the charity fund. And lieut. Moyle 
says, that many of the members of the 
council had altered their opinions. But 
nothing of this sort appears on the minutes 
either of the board of directors or of the 
council. I shall not here discuss whether 
such a practice, which so full a council 
had ananimously recommended to be abo- 
lished, and had so strongly censured, was 
or was not deserving that censure. But 
capt. Baillie and capt. Allwright swear, 
that these and other instances of neglect 
in the board of directors discouraged 
them from making further complaints. 

But the next is the most striking and 
alarming instance of misconduct in the 
board of directors. 
the contracts with Peter Mellish for sup- 
plying the hospital with meat, notwith- 
standing his being on record for having 
cheated the hospital. The story of this 
Mellish is well known, and briefly this: 
He was employed by the directors to pro- 
vide meat for the pensioners, at 32s. 6d. 
per cwt. The complaints of the pen- 

sioners of the badness of the meat, excited 
the vigilance of capt. Baillie, who at length, 
through the assistance of Alexander 


Moore, the cook, detected the villainy of | 


the contractor, prosecuted him in the 
King’s-bench for the penalties he had for- 
feited, and brought him to punishment in 
the face of his country. A second action 
was commenced against him for similar 
offences which could have been as easily 
proved, yet the directors permitted him 
to compound for 100/., penalties amount- 
ing to 500/. Notwithstanding these re- 
peated instances of knavery, notwithstand- 
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ing it was proved that the meat he served 


was worth only 14s. when he was paid 
more than 32s. per cwt. yet the directors, 
in defiance of their duty, of humanity, and 
of their trust, renewed their contract with 
this convicted criminal. I will do the di- 
rectors the justice to state the apology 
they have made for their conduct, a8 men- 
tioned by one of them, Mr. Cust, at your 
lordships’ bar, which is, “‘ That as Mel- 
lish’s offers were the lowest, they thought 
themselves under an obligation to contract 
with him.” But this principle is the most 
false, and the most dangerous in its conse- 
quences of any I ever heard uttered ; it is 
contradictory to all the rules of prudence 
which direct private affairs, and to all the 
policy, propriety, and decorum which 
ought to regulate matters of a public na- 
ture. It tends to maintain and encourage 
the wickedest and basest of frauds ; since, 
according to this idea, the public convic- 
tion of dishonest practices upon the most 
important of all objects, the sustenance of 
meritorious age and infirmity, incurs, at 
worst, nothing but the immediate penalty; 
still leaving the capacity for future truss 
ee relative to the very object of the 
raud) as perfect as ever. It thereby de- 
stroys the greatest, if not the only pruden- 
tial motive, that any trading man can have 
to integrity and justice ; namely, the be- 
nefit of a fair character, and the trust, 
confidence, and extent of employment, 
which ought inseparably to follow it. But 
in consequence of this principle, and of 
this example, a contractor with the public 
knows, that it is with difficulty he can be 
convicted at all of any fraud, however 
gross and i ade he knows the man 
who convicts him will, like capt. Baillie, 
be praised and ruined; he knows, that 
when he has compounded for a very trifle, 
the advantages of years, perhaps of the 
most lucrative peculations, he may, by the 
riches acquired through that very iniquity, 
be enabled to out-bid, as he had before 
out-faced all the timorous integrity of ho- 
nest tradesmen, who are kept down, and 
put to shame by the hardiness of his villa- 
nies ; and after deserving the pillory a 
thousand times, he shall trample on all 
opposition, domineer in all markets, com- 
mand all contracts, extend a purse-proud 
influence into every quarter of the coun- 
try, and pass the hours of his repose from 
fraud, in county-clubs with the noblest 
company in the kingdom, This, my 
lords, to a public so full of dealings and 
contracts of all sorts, is no trifling con- 
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cern. I have not mis-spent your time in 
marking and exposing this cruel and inso- 
lent fraud, and the profit, power, and im- 
portance that results from it. It is for 
you to determine how far you will join in 
the corruption of the morals and injury to 
the revenues of your country, which must 
inevitably ensue from such practices fol- 
lowed by such rewards. 

I now come to the proceedings of the 
General Court and the Committee they 
appointed. 
~ Capt. Baillie, after these and other fruit- 
leas attempts to get the abuses of Green- 
wich hospital redressed by the council and 
board of directors, drew out a full ac- 
count of them and of the general manage- 
ment of the hospital for some years back, 
which he entitled, ‘* The Case of the Royal 
Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich.” He 
caused it to be printed, not with an intent 
to publish it, but, in case he should be 
obliged to present it to all the commis- 
sioners and governors of the hospital, to 
save the expence of having 200 copies 
written. His first step was to wait on lord 
Sandwich, on the 7th of March, 1778, 
with a copy of this Case, which, with a 
letter explaining his reasons for so doing, 
he left at the Admiralty. Capt. Baillie 
proceeded no further in this business for 
some time, hoping his lordship would take 
gome step towards examining into the 
complaints, and towards rectifying the 
abuses. It was not till the ninth day, after 
leaving his complaint with lord Sandwich, 
that capt. Baillie called on his lordship to 
know if he had any commands relative to 
the subject matter of the case he had Jaid 
before him. His lordship said he had not. 
Capt. Baillie then waited till the 26th of 
March, 1778, when he delivered another 
copy of his Case, with a letter, to Mr. Ste- 
phens. The noble lord has given as a rea- 
son for not taking any notice of the letter 
and complaint of capt. Baillie to him, that 
it did not come officially to him; that let- 
ters to him are all of a private nature, that 
those only which come to the secretary of 
the Admiralty are of public concern. I 
shall not dispute that this idea is strictly 
adhered to, when a grievance is to be re- 
dressed; but if a favour had been to be 
granted, or a good contract to be pa. 
tronized, I strongly suspect that not writ- 
ing to his lordship would haye been deem- 
ed astrange neglect and want of attention ; 
and that a suitor would have little chance 
of success who should content himself with 
ao official request to Mr. Stephens. At 
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all events, capt: Baillie’s prior application 
to the noble lord, was a proof that he was 
not wanting in respect to his lordship. 

Finding no-redress from this step, capt. 
Baillie wrote officially to Mr. Stephens, on 
the 26th of March, inclosed his Case of 
Greenwich hospital, and desired it might 
be laid before the board of Admiralty. 
He also requested that their lordships 
would be pleased to summon “ a full and 
general court of the commissioners and 
governors according to the true intent and 
meaning of the charter, to whom he most 
ardently wished to appeal. He also hoped, 
that to make such a court efficient it would 
be advertised three times in the Gazette, 
as well as summonses sent, that a proper 
number of respectable characters might be 
present.” 

I beg leave here to observe, that this 
request of capt. Baillie ‘ that proper sum- 
monses, or notices might be sent,” was 
a matter of some importance. It is re- 
markable that there appears but one in- 
stance in the records of the hospital, as 
far as I have been able to examine them, 
in which regular notice was sent to all the 
members of the general court of commis- 
sioners to attend any meeting. So that 
perhaps all their proceedings from the first 
settlement of the hospital, may, (if on a 
more strict search this should prove s0,) 
be deemed illegal and void, for want of 
such summons. And if the House shall 
think proper to proceed further in this 
business, such a strict search may be very 
necessary. The single instance I have 
mentioned, was when a new steward was 
to be appointed to the Derwentwater 
estate. Mr. Ibbetson has informed the 
committee, that on that occasion there- 
being two candidates, he had, of his own 
mere motion, sent summonses to all the 
members, except the princes of the blood. 
It does not, however, appear that this was 
ever repeated, not even on the passing the 
new charter, nor on this occasion, when it 
was particularly requested by the lieute- 
nant-governor, on a complaint of great 
abuses, into which he desired the general 
court would enquire. 

His request that notice in the Gazette 
might be three times given, was also to- 
tally disregarded. The court was called 
in the usual manner, which from Mr. Ib- 
betson we learn is, to summon only ¢ the 
lords of the Admiralty, secretary at war, 
treasurer and commissioners of the navy, 
lieutenant-governor, auditor and directors 
of the hospital, and deputy master of Tri. 
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nity house.” These, it is observable, 
amounted on the present occasion to 40 
persons ; of these, 24 were directors, and 
7 were lords of the Admiralty, that is, $1 
persons immediately affected by the com- 
plaint. The remaining 9 consisted of the 
secretary at war and treasurer of the navy, 
who never attend, and of the secretary of 
the Admiralty and 6 commissioners of the 
navy, who were not the most proper men 
in the world to sit in judgment on the 
conduct of the Admiralty—a superior 
board under whose directions they are 
immediately placed. 

When this general court, thus compos- 
ed, met on the 14th of April, it consisted 
of 25 persons, of which all but 2 were af- 
fected by the complaint, either as lords of 
the Admiralty, or as directors ; and those 
two were Mr. Stephens, the secretary to 
the Admiralty, and sir Richard Temple, a 
commissioner of the navy. All the other 
great personages, officers of state, and 
others that are members of this court, 
were not summoned as they had been 
when Mr. Smeaton was appointed steward 
to the Derwentwater estate, nor was the 
meeting advertised in the Gazette, as capt. 
Baillie had requested. It cannot be urged, 
that this was refused for any good reason, 
since the subsequent general court, in 
August, to receive the report of the com- 
mittee, was advertised without any request 
of capt. Baillie’s. To advertise the meet- 
ing in August, when it could produce no 
etlect, every body being out of town at 
that season, and to refuse it in April when 
many might have attended, serves only to 
convince us, that capt. Buillie’s request 
was liable to no other objection than the 
good effect it might have produced. 

This court thus constituted, met on the 
14th of April, 1778. ‘The Minutes say, 
« That lord Sandwich informed them he 
had called them together, to Jay before 
them Mr. Buaillie’s letter to Mr. Stephens, 
and his printed Case. His Jord:hip also 
laid before them seveial applications from 
the board of directors, several officers of 
the council, principal civil officers, and 
numbers of clerks, &c. (who conceive 
themselves greatly traduced and injured 
by the charges contained in capt. Baillie’s 
book) desiring redress; all which were 
read. Capt. Baillie acknowledges himsclf 
to be the author of the printed Case. 
Great part of the said Case was then read, 
particulariy such of it as more immediately 
reflected upon the proceedings of the di- 
rectors, and their secretary.” Mr. Cust, 
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(one of the directors) then moved, that a 
committee might be appointed to investi- 
gate the grounds of the charges contained 
in the said printed book. ‘ Capt. Baillie 
was then desired to name seven of the most 
independent directors to form acommittee, 
which he declined. Lord Sandwich then 
took a list of the directors, and having 
put down the names of the following gen- 
tlemen, viz. Sir Merrick Burrel, Mr. Fon- 
nereau, Mr. Cust, Mr. Savory, Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. James, Mr. Reynolds, 
captain Baillie was asked, if he had any 
objection to them, to which he declined 
giving any other answer, than that he dis- 
approved of the mode. It was then re- 
solved, ‘hat the above-mentioned gen- 
tlemen, except Mr. Fonnereau, who de- 
sired to be excused on account of his ill 
health, should be a committee (of whom 
three to be a quorum) to investigate the 
grounds of the several charges contained 
in the above-mentioned book; and they 
were desired to proceed upon that business 
with all convenient dispatch, at such times 
and places as they should think most proper 
for the purpose ; and, when they had com- 
pleted such investigation, to let the lords 
of the Admiralty know it; that another 
general court might be called to receive 
their report.” 

Two reflections occur on the proceed- 
ings of this general court, composed, as I 
have before stated, of directors and lords 
of the Admiralty. The first is, that they 
considered the directors as peculiarly con- 
cerned in captain Baiilic’s book—lord 
Sandwich had laid before this general 
court applications from them complaining 
of it, and desiring redress. The whole of 
these and other applications were read, 
while only a great part of captain Baillie’s 
Case was read. The Minutes specify the 
part which was read ‘ to have been par- 
ticularly that which more immediately re- 
flected upon the proceedings of the di- 
rectors and their secretary.” But not- 
withstanding these proofs that the general 
court looked upon the directors as more 
immediately concerned in the complaint, 
they appointed a eommittee, consisting 
solely of directors, toexamine the grounds 
of it. The Minutes of the gencral court 
state capt. Baillie as objecting only against 
the mode of proceeding. But he has sworn, 
that he objected to the constitution of 
that committee, as composed of directors, 
parties in the business. ‘This evidence has 
not been controverted, and capt. Baillie’s 
letter of the 15th of April, 1778, to the 
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committee, protesting against their con- | which they had now reduced the enquiry. 
stitution and proceedings, is very full upon | Capt. Baillie proposed to go through his 
the subject. book regularly from beginning to end, 
The second reflection to be made is, | article by article, and to bring evidence in 
that the motion for the committee by Mr. | support of each. This was refused: and 
Cust, and the resolution of the general | the fact of the refusal, with many other 
court are in the following words: * to in- | particularities no less striking, appear in 
vestigate the grounds of the charges con- | Mr. Cowley’s evidence. Mr. Cust admits 
tained in the said book.” This was the | that he had scttled with Mr. Morgan, who 
matter referred to them, and no other. | was employed “ as counsel for the per- 
They were to enquire into the grounds of | sons who had complained against capt. 
the complaint alleged by capt. Baillie | Baillie,” the plan for the proceedings of 
in his uakcapainstany persons whatsoever ; | the committee. ‘This plan, we learn from 
not the complaints of those individuals who | Mr. Morgan, was as follows: to collect 
had petitioned to the general cour. aguinst | from capt. Baillie’s books such articles as 
him. For although their applications had | related to one particular officer—such as 
been received and read, they were not re- | the secretary, surveyor or steward, and to 
ferred to the committee, whose conduct to | call upon capt. Baillie to make good those 
be regular should have been strictly go-| charges, so selected by Mr. Morgan. In 
verned by the matter referred to them. | this manner the committee directed him 
But, indeed, it is no wonder if these gen- | to proceed, notwithstanding his repeated 
tlemcn sometimes confounded the charac: | protestations against so extraordinary a 
ters in which they were to act, as it was; method. I believe this is the first instance 
the same set of gentlemen who appointed ; in any court whose conduct claimed the 
the committee, and composed the com- | smallest similitude to legal proceedings, 
mittee, who were judges and parties, who | where an accuser was dictated to as to the 
reported of themselves and to themselves. ! manner in which he should accuse, and 
Ihave already mentioned capt. Baillie’s | his accusation regulated by the counsel 
protest in his Jetter to the committee of | for the accused. ‘The thread of capt. 
the 18th of April, 1778. However, they | Baillie’s complaints was broken. He wac 
roceeded, and had seven different meet- | obliged to jump backwards and forwards, 
ings at Greenwich. To give an account | from one page to another, just as Mr. 
of all the extravagance and injustice of ; Morgan chose to lead him.. When he 
their conduct would be voluminous indeed. | wanted to bring more evidence, he was 
A few particulars will mark the character | refused. It was either foreign to the sub- 
of their proceedings, Mr. Cust, who sat | ject or not the proper time. Mr. Cust 
as chairman six days, has deposed at your had repeatedly assured him, that when 
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lordships’ bar, that the committee did not | Mr. Morgan had done, he should be heard, 
think they were to enquire into any mat- | and bring what witnesses he pleased. Mr. 
ters respecting complaints against either | Baillie submitted, relying on his promise ; 
the court of directors, the general court, | but Mr. Barker, who was chairman on 
the governor, board of admiralty, or first | the last day of the committee, knew no- 
lord of the Admiralty. In consequence of | thing of this promise, and suddenly broke 
this idea, the most essential parts of cap- | up the committee without suffering capt. 
tain Baillie’s complaints were left unexa- | Baillie to produce any further evidence. 
mined, nor was any other means offered | Capt. Baillie had brought a short-hand 
to captain Baillie, whereby he might pro- | writer to take an account of the pro- 
ceed in his complaints against these supe- | ceedings. This was refused, and the man 
rior powers. Mr. Cust admitted, that as | was turned out of the room; although Mr. 
directors, they were parties interested, | lbbetson, the rev. Mr. Cook, and others 
and could not judge in their own cause. | complained of, and complaining against 
It is a pity that his ideas could not reach | capt. Baillie, were suffered to take suc 
a little further, and see that persons ac- | notes as they pleased. | 
cused were not the most proper judges to| One instance of capt. Baillie’s fairness 
try acause of the same nature as their! is very remarkable. It had been con< 
own, and where their own accuser was a! tended that the specimens of bad cloath- 
party. ing which capt. Baillie offered to produce, 
Let us now see how the committce pro- | might have been picked. Sir Wilham 
ceeded to investigate those grounds of the | James proposed examining the first men 
charges contained ‘in the printed book, to | that passed. Capt. Baillie most readily 
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assented to such an impartial examina-, August to receive the report of this com- 
tion, and earnestly pressed that the men| mittee. I have already mentioned, that 
on guatd, or any other men taken by! this meeting was advertised in the Ga- 
chance, might be examined : but this was | zette; but being in the midst of summer, 
refused by the committee. Another in-| this measure did not produce a very great 
stance before alluded to, proves how this} attendance. There were present 20 per-: 
committee investigated the grounds of the | sons ; of these, 16 were interested in the 
charges contained in capt. Baillie’s book.| complaint. The other four were, Mr. 
He states a grievance of the poor blind) Stephens, secretary to the Admiralty, sir 
men, that the posts and rails Felonging to IG. Rodney and sir E. Hughes, admirals, - 
a walk called the Blind Men's Walk, ! and sir John Williams, commissioner of the 
whereby they were enabled to feel their! navy. At this meeting a report of the 
way in safety, had been taken down, and | committee was read, as was a letter from 
had occasioned some accidents. One, captain Baillie to the governors and com- 
man had fallen down, and broke his thigh. missiou.ers, objecting to the committee, 
Capt. Baillie begged that several of the | complaining of their proceedings, &c. An: 
blind men then at the door might be! altercation then took place, whether an 
called in, and examined as to this com- | assertion of captain Bailiie’s in that lctter, 
plaint. This was refused, and it was then | ‘ that he was informed by lord Sandwich 
that capt. Baillie going out of the room| at the last court, that none are summoned 
lost his temper, and told these poor crea-| to the general courts but those whom he 
tures, “that they would meet with no| thinks proper,”? was founded in_ truth. 
redress ; that they might break their necks | Lord Sandwich appealed to the commis- 
and be damned, nobody would save them.”’ | sioners who were at the last court, and 
At your lordsbips’ bar, Mr. Barker, the} they all were positive “ that his lordship 
chairman, and sir William James, one of | had not said any thing which could be so 
the committee, have deposed, that their | understood,” There can be no doubt on 
reason for not examining into this matter | such testimony, and yet I can conceive 
was, ‘* that it had been redressed.’ But} that captain Bai'lie might be led so to un- 
as I have before stated, capt. Alwright, | derstand the matter, from finding that his 
who lives in the hospital, positively swears, | request for a general summons was disre- 
that the posts and rails in the blind men’s | garded, and his desire that the meeting 
walk, taken down before capt. Baillie’s| might be advertised complied with, only 
book appeared, have never been put up| when it could be of no use. 
egain ! The general court came to the following 
The minutes of the proceedings of this | resolutions: ‘* That the several charges 
committee shew that no one of the mem-| contained in captain Baillic’s book, which 
bers attended all the seven mectings, so | havebeen examined into by the committee, 
that none of them could say he had gone | appointed for that purpose, appear gene- 
through this examination, such as it was. | rally malicious and void of foundation, and 
‘There was an eighth meeting, but whe-| tending to disturb the peace and good go- 
ther to call it of the committee or of direc- | vernment of the hospital;—and that a 
tors, 1 know not. Capt. Buillic was ex-| copy of the report of the said committce 
cluded from this meeting. An answer) be therefore laid before the lords conmnis- 
from the directors respecting their con-| sioners of the Admiralty, and that it be 
duct was there drawn up, and added to} submitted to their Jordships, whether, for 
the report, but .0 accuser, witness, or| the better government of the hospital, it 
evidence, heard. Mr. Custand Mr. Barker | may not be advisable to remove the said 
signed the report, as chairman. Mr. Cust | capt. Baillie from his employments of lieu- 
has deposed, that he signed only for the | tenant-governor and one of the directors , 
six days he attended; but Mr. Barker has | thicreof.” 
sworn that he signed for the proceedings In capt. Baillie’s evidence, he swears, 
of the whole seven days, although he was | that he had in his hands the depositions 
present only two days; * presuming that | for his defence in the King’s-bench. 
the committee did when he was absent as} That he tendered them to the general 
when he was present; and that being men! court. “ They were refused, and the an- 
of business, they could not act otherwise | swer was, they were not come to hear evi- 
than regularly.” dence upon oath, but the report of the 
The general court of commissioners | committee.” It did not require much 
end governors was held on the 12th of | time to give to these resolutions of the ge- 
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neral court, the stamp of authority from | order having been only for letters written 
the Admiralty. The three lords who had ; tothe Admiralty, not for those written by 
just sat as members of the general court, | their secretary. But the original is in 
immediately transformed themselves into a | captain Baillie’s possession, and ready to 
board of Admiralty. The minute states | be produced to your lordships. On the 
them to have received a letter from Mr. | 25th Dec. 1778, the Admiralty dismissed 
Ibbetson of that day’s date, inclosing a} capt. Baillie. ‘The minute of their pro- 
copy of the proceedings of the general | ceedings is so curious and so important in 
court. It states them to have read the re- | this business, that I must beg leave to read 
port of the committee, and the minutes | the whole minute of it. 
of the preceding general court, when the | ‘ Admiralty ofice, December 25, 1778. 
said committee was appointed. It also | Present, ear] of Sandwich, Mr. Buller, earl 
states them to have read a letter of ‘the 8th | of Lisburne, lord Mulgrave. Read a letter 
of August, signed by fifteen principal of- | of the Ist inst. from capt. Bailhe, desiring 
ficers of the hospital, desiving captain | to be restored to his station in Greenwich 
_ Baillie’s removal. Upon these grounds, | hospital; read also a Ictter from the direc- 
and no other, the lords commissioners of | tors, and a memorial signed by fifteen of the 
the Admiralty resolve— That it is ex- | principal officers, as well military as civil, 
pedient for the peace, quiet, and regular | both dated the 4th instant, repeating their 
conducting the business of the hospital, | former applications, that justice may be 
that capt. Baillie be suspended from his denevotheir much injured characters; read 
employments, both as lieutenant governor | also the warrant by which capt. Bailhe was 
and director, and one of the council of | appointed lieutenant governor of Green- 
Greenwich-hospital, till further order.”? | wich-hospital; the order for his suspension, 
«¢ That directions be forthwith given to sir | and the clause of the charter authorizing 
Charles Hardy, to cause him to be sus- | and empowering the Admiralty-board to 
pended accordingly.” 7 displace, move, or suspcnd officers for 
Two days after, viz. on the 14th of | misbehaviour, and to appoint others in 
August, 1778, capt. Baillie, in his letter to | their room; and their lordships having re- 
Mr. Stephens, ‘* requested him to move ! sumed the consideration of the minutes of 
the lords of the Admiralty to direct that | the general court, and the report of the 
he might be furnished with a copy of the ; committee relative to capt. Buillie, and the 
order by which he was suspended,” but | several applications which have been be- 
could never obtain the same. On the Ist | fore made to them by the directors and 
Dec. 1778, capt. Baillie wrote to the | others who conceived themselves greatly 
Jords of the Admiralty, intreating to be | injured by his book. 
restored to his station in the said hospital. | “* Resolved, That the said capt. Baillie, 
On the 8th Dec. 1778, capt. Baillie wrote © for his misbehaviour, as stated in the re- 
to Mr. Stephens, begging that “ he would | port before mentioned, be removed from 
be pleased to lay his humble request be- | the offices of lieutenant-governor, one of 
fore their lordships or the general court, | the directors, and one of the council of 
as the case might be, to the end that he ; Greenwich-hospital. That captain Jarvis 
might have authentic copies of any new | Maplesden, first captain in the said hos- 
complaints. And also that their lordships : pital, be appointed to these offices in his 
might be pleased to give directions that | room. That the captains of the said hos- 
he might have a true copy of the report | pital, below the said captain Maplesden, 
made at the general court held at the Ad- | be moved up, and that captain James 
miralty of the 12th of August last, by the | Cook be appointed fourth captain, in lieu 
late committee of enquiry appointed for | of captain Chads.” 
that purpose.” In answer to this letter of ; On the 30th of January following, 
capt. Baillie’s, Mr. Stephens on the 11th | captain Baillie, ina letter to Mr. Stephens, 
Dec., writes, * I am commanded by their | repeats his request in the strongest manner, 
lordships to acquaint you, that they have | for a copy of the report, together with the 
not received any new complaints against | other papers relative to him, and read be- 
you, and thatas the report above-mentioned | fore the Admiralty on the 25th of Decem- 
was made to the general court, their lord- | ber, when he was dismissed. He also de- 
ships do not think themselves authorised | sires to have copies of the resolution of 
to give directions for your being furnished | the general court of the 12th of August 
with a copy of it.” It is true that this | last, respecting himself, and of the ori- 
letter is not before the committee. The | ginal order to the committee. He desires 
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these for the furtherance of justice, being 
advised, that he is entitled to a legal re- 
medy. Captain Baillie again, on the 9th 
Feb. in_ his letter to Mr. Stephens, re- 
peats his requcst for these papers. He in- 
sists on them as his right, and at all events 
hopes he shall be entitled to an answer. 
But to all these requests captain Baillie got 
no other answer than that of the 11th 
Dec. above-mentioned, wherein the copy 
of the report was refused, and he never 
obtained any of the papers. 

It is here necessary that I should call 
your lordships’ attention very particularly 
to this proceeding of the Board of Admi- 
ralty. By the new charter of 1775, the 
Admiralty had got the power of appointing 
to all offices in the hospital. They had 
also obtained the power and authority to 
displace, move, or suspend, any officer 
for his misbehaviour. I believe it will not 
be contended, but that the charter giving 
the power of removal for misbehaviour, 
restricts that power for any other cause 
than misbehaviour: that by so doing, all 
officers so appointed, enjoy a freehold in 
their office, from which they can be re- 
moved only for misbehaviour. The per- 
sons to judge on this misbehaviour are the 
Admiralty ; but in judging of it they must 
observe something of the usual forms of 
Jegal proceedings. Before a man can be 
removed from his freehold, he must be 
charged with some act of misbehaviour, 
as a cause for his removal.—That act must 
be regularly proved, and he must be heard 
in his own defence. The court authorised 
to determine, must itself hear the cause. 
It cannot delegate the powers with which 
it is vested. ‘The charter has constituted 
the Adiniralty the proper board to remove 
for mishehaviour—they alone can judge 
of it. No other set of men can exercise 
this judgment for them. In the present 
Instance, even that burlesque upon courts 
of enquiry, the committee, was not ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty, but by the ge- 
neral court. And the general court itself 
has no power by the charter to judge of 
misbehaviour. It is the conduct of the 
Admiralty, acting as a board of Admi- 
ralty, that can be alone considered in this 
business ; nor will it be of any avail to say 
that the general court by its constitution, 
necessarily included such a number of the 
lords of the Admiralty as would make a 
board. When they meet at a general 
court of commissioners and governors of 
Greenwich hospital, although the meeting 
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sit there in right of their seat at the Ad- 
miralty, yet they are then acting only es 
governors of Greenwich hospital. To ex- 
ercise the powers vested by the charter in 
the Admiralty, that board must be legally 
convened, and sit and do business as a 
board of Admiralty. This distinction is 
evidently admitted in the proceedings now 
on your lordships’ table. The general 
court on the 12th of August, recommend 
the removal of captain Baillie. The board 
of Admiralty on the same day, consisting 
of the same three lords who had attended 
the general court, take into consideration 
the recommendation of the general court, 
and suspend captain Baillie. His removal 
on the 25th of December, is also by the 
board of Admiralty. — 

But did that board of Admiralty ever 
take those steps which I have mentioned, 
as requisite to remove a man from his free- 
hold, or indeed to subject him to a penalty 
of any kind grounded upon his delinquency 
in any way? Was captain Baillie charged 
with any specific instance of misbehaviour ? 
Did the board of Admiralty communicate 
any such charge to capt. Baillie? Did the 
board of Admiralty ever hear any one indi- 
vidual witness against capt. Baillie? Was 
there any confrontation of witnesses? Was 
capt. Baillie heard in his defence, or ever 
heard at all? It appears by the evidence, 
that none of these requisites were ob- 
served. Can your lordships then hesitate 
to say, capt. Baillie’s removal, so circum- 
stanced, was illegal? But it may be said, 
that capt. Baillie’s appointment was only 
during pleasure. I know that the prac- 
tice has been so to word the commissions 
of officers in Greenwich hospital ; but the 
charter, which mentions the lieutenant 
governor, and which gives to him and to 
ail officers a freehold in their office, ‘can 
never, as I conceive, be defeated by a prior 
appointment, having given them a tenure 
of less extent. But if we were to admit, 
what never can be admitted, that the office 
was held during the King’s pleasure, is 
there any thing to shew, that the King’s 
pleasure has been taken on the occasion ? 
It is the board of Admiralty, as a board 
(and not a minister signifying the King’s 
determination of an office) that removes 
capt. Baillie. Their own sense of the 
matter is beyond all dispute, by their own 
mode of proceeding. They acted upon a 
complaint. That is, they acted judicially. 
They read the complaints of the several 
parties, and enter the reading on their 
minutes. They read the charter ipa. 
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owering them to remove for misbehaviour. 

hey therefore proceeded with a full 
sense, that complaint and misbehaviour 
was the sole ground of their authority to 
remove. In a word, they proceeded tor- 
mally as a court, and with the greatest re- 
gularity imaginable, omitting only the es- 
sential part, that is, all sort of proof of the 
misbehaviour on which they grounded their 
judgment, and the hearing or calling the 
party whom they thought proper to 
condemn. 

I now come to the last and most mate- 
rial article of abuse, that has existed in 
Greenwich hospital, I mean the Altera- 
tions in the Charter from the old com- 
mission. 

The noble lord, at the head of the Ad- 
miralty, secms to pride himself much, that 
in the investigation of this part of the bu- 
siness, these alterations have not been 
brought home to him. It is certain that 
the witnesses, Mr. Everest, and Mr. Sib- 
thorpe, Mr. Ibbetson, and Mr. Eden, have 
steadily sworn that his lordship had no 
concern in them. From their evidence it 
does not appear that his lordship knew any 
thing of such business being in hand, till 
the draught was Iid befure the court of 
directors. 

Before I remark on this fact, I must 
beg leave to point out to your lordships, 
how extraordiuary it is that the noble lord, 
who values himself so highly on his atten- 
tion tothe minutest affairs of that hospital, 
should take great pains to prove that he 
paid no attention whatever to the most ma- 
terial points of all, no regard to the sole 
foundation of all the a@conomy, police, 
rights and powers of that institution, and 
even of his power over it—JThe charter.— 
That he should have been even ignorant, 
utterly ignorant of the whole of this im- 
portant transaction—he who so highly 
values himself on fitting up a dining-room! 
Did ever any man before that noble lord at- 
tempt to exculpate himself from being the 
author, or adviser of an act which in argu- 
ment he holds not only defensible but 
Aaa by proving himself guilty of aneg- 
igence extremely culpable, and which it 
is wpossible to defend! It is a strong pre- 
sumption that he looks on that charter to 
be of such a nature, that a complete igno- 
rance of it, and a negligence, however 
faulty, that removes him at a distance 
from any interference in it, is the most 
reputable situation with regard to that bu- 
siness, in which he can stand. But how- 
ever this may be, I may hope still to con- 
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only superintending. 


' to their own directors, thoug 
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tend that the alterations were such as his 
lordship did not disapprove. As to its not 
being proved that he contrived them, J am 
perfectly contented that the noble lord 
should remain possessed of the triumphs he 
seems s0 pleased with onthis occasion. It 
is immaterial to me who altered the 
charter.—It is not immaterial to Green- 
wich hospital that it was so altered. 

The first alteration is taking from the 
general court the recommendation to all 
the officers in the hospital, which was vest- 
ed solely in them by the commission, and 
placing in the Admiralty the appointment 
of all officers without such recommenda- 
tion. This alteration totally changes the 
constitution of Greenwich hospital. It 
renders the general court of commissioners 
and governors insignificant, and makes the 
Admiralty the sole and uncontrouled 
ruler of this charity. It deprives it of all 
check and of all hopes of redress in case of 
abuse. If the general court in any in- 
stance was guilty of misconduct, the su- 
perintending power of the Admiralty was 
ready to correct the grievance. But now 
that the Admiralty bas ingrossed the whole 
government of the hospital, if by chance 
they should swerve from their duty, be 
guilty of any job, or place landmen in this 
naval establishment, where is the control- 
ling power that can correct them? I know 
of none but parliament, and your lordships 
have seen the difficulties attending such 
proceedings here. The higher branches of 
government should always be confined to 
their proper sphere, and never be suffered 
to become executive where they should he 
While the govern- 
ment of the Last India ete was left 

1 very ill 
conducted, it was not half so ill conducted 
as since ministers have, in fact, taken it 
into their own hands. Before that time, 
the servants of the Company were under 
some restraint from the fear of the inter- 
position of government, and of being pu- 
nished for abuscs. Now, that fear is re- 
moved; since it is government itself which 
directs; and there is now no greater fear 
in robbing the inhabitants of India, in ex- 
torting presents of millions from nabobs 
and princes, or in plundering the Compa- 
ny itself, than in rendering England a 
bankrupt nation to enrich a minister and 
his dependents. Any power without 
check is dangerous. That acquired by 
the Admiralty in Greenwich hospital is, in 
fact, without a check. ) 


But we are told by the noble lord, in deo 
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fence of this important alteration, “ that | Mr. Burchet, secretary to the Admiralty, 
usage, as well as common sense, shews it | with directions to acquaint the directors 
was never intended to be otherwise.”? Ij from their lordships, that by the commis. 
shall not trouble your lordships with any | sion all the officers for Greenwich hospi- 
remarks upon that extraordinary species | tal are to be recommended by the com- 
of common sense which attempts to| missioners, and not by the directors, and 
prove, that a commission giving in the | that their lordships had appointed that a _ 
most express terms the right of recom-| general court be held this day se’nnight, 
mendation tu a body of men, meant there- | in order to recommend a secretary to the 
by, that they should never use it, but that | said hospital.” ; 
another should. I should think myself| At a general court of the commis-. 
still less excusable, if 1 should take up| sioners, at the Admiralty-office, Jan. 5, 
your lordships’ time in disproving the im- | 1716-17, Minute-book D, folio 25. “A 
practicability (another exception taken) | general court being called, in order to re- 
of regulations which commenced in 1703, | commend to my lords commissioners of 
and, according to the noble earl’s ewn ac- | the Admiralty, a secretary to Greenwich 
count, did not cease till 1722. I shall | hospital, inthe room of Mr. Vanbrugh, de- 
content myself with explaining how the | ceased, they proceeded to the same, and 
other defence, usage, supports this pre- | agreed to recommend Mr. Bell, Mr. Tho- 
tended intention of the commission so dif- | mas Corbett, Mr. Robert Southby, Mr. 
ferent from its provisions. I find from | Hawse, Mr. Maddox, and Mr. Hall, to 
the Minutes of the Hospital, that the | their lordships, and desire their lordships’ 
course of proceeding at the first establish- | approbation to either which they shall 
ment, and for many succeeding years, was | think proper, if they shall appear to their 
this. Upon the vacancy of any office, the | lordships to be duly qualified.” 
petitions of those who had any claims to| ‘ By the directors in the hospital at 
offer, were presented to the meeting of | Greenwich, Jan. 26, 1716-7, Minute-book 
the directors. There the certificates of |D, folio 27—-Mr. Thomas Corbett pre- 
their qualifications were examined, their | sented his warrant from the lords commis- 
respective pretensions enquired into, and | sioners of the Admiralty, appointing him 
a report made of the whole to the general | secretary to the said hospital, in the room 
court. At the general court the report of | of Mr. Vanbrugh, deceased, the same was 
the directors was taken into considera- | read and ordered to be entered, and he 
tion; and an order made for recommend- | took his place according.” 
ing to the Admiralty such of the candi-| ‘ But,”? says the noble earl, * the abso- 
dates as were fixed on for supplying the | lute and final appointment was in the Ad- 
vacant offices. It sometiines happened. miralty.”? ‘The final appointment un- 
when the merits of the petitioners were , doubtedly was, since it was necessary that 
nearly equal, or when the court wished to | the warrant should be signed by that board; 
pay @ personal compliment to the lord | but if by absolute, he meant that they had 
igh admiral, that the court recommended ; a xight to appoint without the recommen- 
two or more for the same office, leaving | dation of the gencral court, his position is 
the choice of them to the prince of Den-, by no means true. The Admiralty of 
mark, ‘ | 1716, in the letter I have quoted, say di- 
_ The noble earl has said, “ that in one | rectly the reverse. Besides the instance 
mMstance six persons were named to be | above adduced, I shall only beg Teave to 
chosen out of.”? I am exceedingly obliged | bring one more, which proves beyond dis- 
to his lordship for pointing out this in- | pute, that the Admiralty had no right to 
stance to the committee, as the proceed- | proceed to the appointment of any officer 
ings of the Admiralty, of the directors, | previous tothe recommendation of the ge- 
and of the general court in that case, af- | neral court. “ By the directors in the hos- 
ford the completest proof how the usage | pital at Greenwich, August 9, 1705, Mi- 
was, and will save me the trouble of se- | nute-book D, folio 113, A letter from 
lecting many others, out of the numerous | Mr. Burchet, secretary of the Admiralty, 
Instances, in which the Minute-books of | recommending Mr. ‘Thompson, porter of 
the hospital abound. It is in the Minute- | the Admiralty, to be messenger to Green- 
book D, folio 23. « By the directors in the | wich hospital, was read and accepted, pro- 
hospital at Greenwich, December 29, | vided he has belonged to the sea.” 
1716. Mr. Kynaston acquainted the| I hope I have proved to your lordships® 
board, that he had received a letter from | conviction, that usage has not served the 
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noble earl much better than common 
sense in his attempt to shew, that it never 
was intended the general court should fix 
upon the persons who were to hold offices 
in the hospital. It remains to be consi- 
dered, whether during the period that this 
power in the general court existed in prac- 
tice, the great ends of the charity were 
more effectually carried into execution, 
than when, by degrees, the sole power of 
appointments slipped into the hands of the 
Admiralty. We shall then be able to 
judge how far experience justified his lord- 
ship as the friend of the seamen, in his en- 
deavours to establish by his new charter a 
practice which had crept in by the neglect 
of the old commissioners. 

In the first part of what I have troubled 

our lordships with, I have fully explained 
how little the introduction of landmen into 
the offices in the hospital is warranted by 
the old commissions or new charter. But 
it is said, that it would be as reasonable to 
expect that the managers of Bedlam should 
be lunatics. My grave answer to this 
miserable attempt at ridicule, by com- 

aring seamen with madmen, is, that if 
Bedlain-hospital was founded in its ad- 
ministration, as well as in its benefit, for 
the sole use of madmen, and that lunacy 
did not disqualify from the management, 
the managers ought to be madmen. And 
as being a seaman is not being a madman, 
nor any disqualification from the manage- 
ment of Greenwich-hospital, I think the 

asitive directions of the charter should 
be observed. | 

I shall now beg your lordships’ permis- 
sion to examine a little further what was 
the practice, with respect to the appoint- 
ment of seamen to the management of this 
hospital, at the time of its iirst establish- 
ment. The practice of that time will, 1 
think, prove the best comment on the in- 
tentions of its founders. And I think I 
shall prove to your Jordships’ satisfaction, 
that none but sea-furing men were for- 
merly looked upon as qualified to hold 
any offices in the hospital at all. That 
none but such were recommended by the 
general court, and that when seamen ca- 
pable of executing any of the offices were 
wanting, persons were appointed, pro tem- 

ore, to fiil them. 

The first proof is a general order given 
by the court of Commissioners to the Di- 
rectors, August 11, 1704, Minute-book 
D, t. 32. “ At a general court of the 
Commissioners for the hospital at Green- 
wich, several petitions relating to oflices, 
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which had been laid before the board of 
directors, were offered to consideration, 
and are referred back to the directors to 
examine the same, and report by an ab- 
stract thereof the claims therein made, 
respecting all such as are not qualified ac- 
cording to the intention of the commis- 
sion.” What is meant by being qualified 
according to the intention of the commis- 
sion, will appear from the following letter 
of recommendation to the lord high ad- 
miral, of persons to be appointed stewards 
and matrons : 

‘‘ By the Directors of the hospital at 
Greenwich, &c. October 5th, 1704, Mi- 
nute-book B, folio 40. May it please 
your royal highness, the directors of the 
royal hospital at Greenwich received and 
perused the petitions of Richard Gibson 
and Joseph Gascoyne relating to the of- 
fice of steward, and having had due con- 
sideration to their respective qualifications 
and service of the crown at sea, do humbly 
take leave to lay their names before your 
royal highness, for filling the said office, 
as a necessary preparation towards the 
taking men into the said hospital. And 
there having been likewise divers women 
preying our recommending them for the 
office of matron, we likewise humbly take 
leave to lay before your royal highness 
the names cof those persons, which are 
lookec upon to be qualified by the consti- : 
tution, for your royal highness’s election 
of a matron, and most humbly leave the 
same to your roval highness’s considera- 
tion.” [Here follow the names and ser- 
vices of the persons recommended. ] 

I now come to a very serious part of 
this business. The noble earl has ap- 
pealed with imprudent confidence to the 
paper on your lordships’ table, which con- 
tains a list of all the appointments of of- 
ficers civil and military, since the first 
institution of the hospital in 1704, by which 
he tells us it appears how that matter was 
understocd at first, and that not one of the 
persons first appointed to the civil offices 
was a seaman. How the matter was un- 
derstood, I hope I have shewn pretty 
clearly to your lordships, by the extracts 
which I have read from the minute-books 
ofthe hospital; most of which are dated 
in the years 170% and 1705. ‘The same 
books may perliaps be of more use to us 
in ascertaining the practice, as well as the 
sentiments of the first commissioners of 
the hospital, than the list given in at your 
lordships’ table by Mr. Maule, whose re- 
turn | take upon me to prove, is false in 
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he less than five instances. The second , your lordships’ attention to so very extra- 
person mentioned in that list, is Joseph | ordinary a falsification in returns made by 


Gascoyne, he is put down as steward, and 
not served at sea. The clerk will read 
the letter from the commissioners to the 
Jord high admiral. Minute-book B, f. 40. 
October 5th, 1704. ‘* Petitioners for 
steward. Joseph Gascoyne, registered 
and very well recommended from all the 
commanders he has sailed with.’? I be- 
lieve your lordships will have little doubt 
of Joseph Gascoyne’s having served at sea. 
A little lower down stands Edward Grif- 


your lordships’ orders. The list of officers 
in the prince of Denmark’s time consists 
but of twenty persons, a fourth part. of 
whom are falsely returned in the list before 
your lordships, and in such a manner as 
to mislead the committee in one of the 
most important objects of their enquiry; 
and the noble earl has built the best part 
of his defence upon this rotten foundation. 

These are what appear manifestly on 
the face of their own books, and I have not 


fiths, cook’s-mate, not served at sea. The! myself a shadow of doubt from the gene- 
clerk will now read in the same book, folio: ral mode and spirit of their proceedings, 
219, the minute relating to Edward Grif-: but that the greatest part, if not all the 
fiths. July 3rd, 1707. ‘ By .the Di-' rest of the officers, consisted of seamen. 
rectors, &c. Edward Griffiths, applying to | With regard to the chaplains, one of them 
be admitted assistant to the cook, a is to. is allowed to have been at sea; the other, 
be recommended to the general court, if, Mr. Stubbs, was chaplain to the dock 
it appears he has served at sea.”? At fulio' yard at Woolwich, and may on that ac- 
239, he will find tnat he was recommended count be supposed to have had some sort 
accordingly. I think your lordships will of claim to the benefits of a naval charity. 
give credit to Edward Griffiths, that he‘ For by the appointment of the chaplains 
has also served at sea. Two names lower, | of the ordinary of Woolwich and Deptford 
in Mr. Maule’s list, appears William Silk- | to be chaplains to the hospital, their an- 
worth, scullery-man’s mate, not served at nual pay and profits, on an averageamount- 
sea. Theclerk will readthe Minute-book , ing to about 170/. a year, is added to the 
relating to this said Silkworth, folio 207, | fund of the hospital. 

March 6th, 1706-7. ‘ By the Directors, Some other ‘alterations in the charter 
&c. John Silkworth, an ancient seaman, | from the commission have been taken noe 


is to be recommended for scullery-man’s | 
mate.” There is a mistake in the Chris- 
tian name, but from the office it is evi- 
dently the same man. Have your lord- 
ships any doubt that this Silkworth has 
been at sea? Next but one to Silkworth, 
stands James Barnes, porter, not served 
at sea. The clerk will now turn to folio 
142, and read what is there said of James 
Barnes. January 3rd, 1705-6. ‘“ By the 
Directors, &c. A Petition of James 
Barnes, cook of the London, was read, 
and on reading his certificates, ordered, 
that he be recommended to his royal high- 
Ress as a person fitly qualified for porter 
of the fet han hospital, according to the 
prayer of his petition.”” Is James Barnes, 


ee nS 


tice of and defended. I have already so 
fatigued your lordships and myself, that I 
will not abuse your patience in adverting 
to them any further than to say, that if 
they are innocent, they appear to me also 
useless. Ifthe new powers given by the 
charter to alien and sell, are incidental to 
all corporations, without express words to 
give them that power, it did not seem ne- 
cessary to give that power by express 
words in the charter. It is a dangerous 
power, and very liable to abuse, particu- 
larly in a case like this. The estates of 
many corporations are solely for the use of 
the corporate body, like the private 
estates of individuals, and they may alien 
them in the same manner without any de- 


my lords, one of the persons first appointed | triment to the public. But in the case 
that never was at sea? The last in the | before us, the estate of the corporate body 
list, is William Buller, barber, not served | is amere trust ; and not at all for theuse of 
at sea. If your lordships’ patience be not | those whoalien. They ought therefore to 
exhausted, the clerk will read the minute | have been put under restraints, if they 
relating to William Buller, at folio 118. | had been free before, rather than to have 
August 22nd, 1705. “ At a gencral| had so dangerous a power newly con- 
court, &c. William Buller, petitioning | ferred upon them. An act of parliament 
to be barber to the hospital; his petition | has put this restraint very properly on bi- 
is to be referred to the navy board for aj shops, who anciently possessed a right of 
certificate of his service at sea.” I can-| alienation. The governors of this hospl- 
not pass over this matter without calling | tal did very well without this power before 
{ VOL, XX, ] | [2 N] j 
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the charter; and ought not to have had it 
when the new incorporation was made. 
What is remarkable, the noble lord him- 
self defends the power by an attempt 
to prove that it is in effect no power at 
all; and that no purchaser can safely 
rely on it, without knowing that his pur- 
chase-money is properly applied. A thing 
impossible for him to know ; as it is utterly 
ridiculous to suppose a great public body 
to be under the controul of an individual 
and a stranger, for the due exercise of 
any of its functions. I conceive it would 
be better when exchanges are advantaze- 
ous to have recourse to an act of parlia- 
ment than to vest the commissioncrs with 
Pe which after all the alarm they 

ave given, are not allowed satisfactory to 
a purchaser; since the duke of Northum- 
berland ia his late exchange, subsequent 
to the powers given by the charter, has 
thought it more prudent to have his title 
founded in a special act of parliament— 
I can still less conceive any good purpose, 
for which the words in the commission so 
particularly directing that all monies 
given, &c. to the hospital shall not be ap- 
plicable to any other purpose, were left 
out in the charter. 

I have now stated to your lordships the 
various matters which I think require re- 
dress, and I am now to submit to your 
lordships’ consideration what appears to 
me a proper Remedy. 

That Remedy aims at two points. 

Ist. To restore to the general court of 
commissioners, the recommendation to 
offices which they enjoyed by the old com- 
mission, and of which the new charter has 
deprived them. 

2ndly.- To secure that none but sea- 
faring men shall partake of the benefits of 
this marine establishment. 

I shall move your lordships to report to 
the House the opinion of the committee, 
that the judges should prepare a Bill for 
these purposes. I propose a Bill, because 
Ido not know of any other method of 
rescinding the present charter. I am 
told the King cannot annul a charter, but 
by the surrender of those to whom it is 
given. A Bill seems to me the shorter 
method, and I have no scruple in rescind- 
ing by act of parliament a charter wherein 
those to whom it is given have no personal 
interest, when the provisions of that 
charter militate against its objects, and 
when the design of rescinding it, is to sub- 
stitute a better in its place. 

I am ready to agree with the noble lord, 
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that the general court, as constituted by 
the commissioners, was not well contrived 
to procure attendance. Nor do I think 
that the charter leaving the general court 
so composed, is more likely to procure a 
better attendance, by depriving that court 
of the importance it enjoyed by the re- 
commendation to offices. I would there- 
fore substitute another sort of yeneral 
court in its place, to consist of all the flag 
officers in the navy, and ot none other. L 
think the care of our aged seamen can be 
entrusted in no better hands, than those 
of our admirals ; having served with them, 
they will be acquainted with their preten- 
sions, and know their merits; and they 
will be sure to bestow the benefits of 
this charity among their own profession— 
A laudable professional zeal will encou- 
rage them to give their attendance; and 
the power of providing for an old ship- 
mate, to be exercised upon vacancies by 
those who attend, will be a farther encou- 
ragement to them not to neglect this noble 
institution. As tothe particular provisions 
and regulations of the Bill, if your lordships 
shall approve of the general plan, they may 
be settled when that detail comes before 
the House. I am not particularly attach- 
ed to this or any other plan, I only wish 
to secure my two main objects, the restor- 
ing to an independent and effectual general 
court the appointment of officers, and to 
exclude all landmen from the possession 
of them in Greenwich hospital. 

It may be expected that I should move 
some vote of censure on the noble Jord 
at the head of the Admiralty. He has 
taken to himself the sole merit of every 
improvement that has been made in the 
hospital during his time. Even the increase 
of rents of the Derwentwater estate is to 
be attributed to him. It would therefore 
be but just, ifhe was made answerable for 
the many abuses which have been proved 
to exist unredressed by his lordship: he 
might particularly be charged with having 
himself appointed landmen to be members 
of the council, and officers of the hospital, 
in breach of the positive directions of the 
commission. The noble lord might indeed 
plead precedent; and I am ready to allow, 
that it might be admitted as a considera- 
ble alleviation of his offence. But I think 
no precedent can justify so direct a breach 
of the law. And what precedent can be 
pleaded even in excuse of a breach of that 
charter which has been obtained under 
his own administration? If it was no 
more necessary or reasonable that seame? 
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should be employed in the management of 
Greenwich hospital than lunatics in the 
management of Bedlam, this new modelled 
charter should have said so; but it has 
said directly the reverse ; it has confirmed 
the old provision in the commission, that 
all officers of the house to be employed 
in the said hospital be seafaring men, &c. 
Nevertheless, this provision in the charter 
of 1775 has been violated in the following 
. instances of officers, who are landmen, ap- 
pointed to Greenwich hospital since the 
charter: Stephen Hickman, brewer, ap- 

ointed 12th August, 1777. Alexander 

oore, master cook, 14th Dec. 1777. 
James Arundell, cook’s mate, 19th Dec. 
1775. Roger Hunt, cook’s mate, 7th Jan. 
1777. N.B. These are all warrant offi- 
cers appointed by the Admiralty. They 
are all officers in the hospital, and are not 
seafaring men. Iam sensible that it is 
not the first lord of the Admiralty alone, 
that would regularly fall under the censure 
this conduct deserves, although the noble 
lord, as chief of that board, would cer- 
tainly bear the greatest share. 

But, my lords, I shall make no motion 
of censure. Your lordships see that it is 
not want of proof that restrains me; I am 
prevented only by my indifference whe- 
ther the noble lord suffers or escapes cen- 
sure for such a subject as this, when he 
has avoided it for having ruined the navy 
of this kingdom, and deprived it in times 
like these of the service of its most valua- 
ble officers. Itis sufficient for my present 
purpose, if I can obtain redress for the 
existing grievances of Greenwich hospital. 

But, my lords, although I am indifferent 
as to the punishment of the noble lord, I 
am not so as to the persecutions capt. 
Baillie has met with. He has been very 
meritorious in detecting the cruel frauds 
of the butcher, and prosecuting him and 
his servant to conviction. He has been at 
all times the true friend of the pensioner. 
He has brought to light many abuses; 
many he has got rectified, and the prose- 
cution of others has occasioned his being 
harassed with expensive suits in West- 
minster-hall, and his being illegally dis- | 
missed from his office. Under this head , 
of injuries done to capt. Baillie, I cannot | 
avoid taking notice of the delusive hopes 
of a peacetul retirement, held out to him 
in the negociation with lord Sandwich, 
carried on by Mr. Murphy, one of cuwpt. 
Baillie’s council, and Mr. Butler, a lawyer 
and friend of lord Sandwich’s. The ob- 
ject of this negociation was, to give capt. 
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Baillie some provision adequate to the 
value of his office. And the examination 
of this matter has taken up a great deal 
of the time of the House. . 

The only notion I ever had of this busi- 
ness was, that subsequent to all complaints 
against capt. Baillie, the first lord of the 
Admiralty had had thoughts of giving 
him, in some shape or other, an equivalent 
to the value of his employment. From 
hence I meant to argue, that at that time 
the noble lord thought capt. Baillie had 
some merit, some claim to protection, that 
so far out-weighed any fault that might 
make it proper to remove him from the 
hospital, as to mduce the noble lord to 
make for him an equivalent provision. 
This fact has been fully proved. Mr. . 
Butler deposed at your lordships’ bar, that 
in the very first conversation he had with 
lord Sandwich on this subject, his lord- 
ship said, ‘* That if capt. Baillie would 
consult the peace and welfare of the hos 
pital so much as to retire immediately, and 
resign all his offices and employments there, 
that he had no objection to make him 
some provision.” He further deposes, 
that at the meeting at the Admiralty, he 
heard Jord Sandwich say to Mr. Murphy, 
‘* That if capt. Baillie would so far con- 
sider the peace and welfare of the hospital, 
as to retire immediately, and resign all his 
offices and employments, he had no objec- 
tion to make the provision that was men- 
tioned for Mr. Devisme, or any of capt. 
Baillie’s family. His lordship tien read 
the propees viz. Capt. Baillie, upon hav- 
ing his suspension taken off, and receiving 
the intermediate profits, and being per- 
mitted to stay in the hospital for a given 
time, will then resign his office, an equiva- 
lent provision being to be made for him. 
He considers his place in the hospital at 
600/. per annum; being desired to ‘point 
out a mode, he thinks it may be done in 
the following manner: he understands 
capt. Kirke, a commissioner of the vic- 
tualling office, would prefer to be the lieute- 
nant governor of Greenwich hospital, he 
therefore may be appointed in capt. Bail- 
lie’s room, and captain Baillie will be con- 
tent to retire on his half-pay, if his son-in- 
law, Mr. Devisme, is appointed a com= 
missioner in the room of Mr. Kirke, or @ 
commissioner’s place at Minorca for him- 
self. In this case he will do whatever is 
in his power to prevent any farther dis- 
turbance on the subject, and the remain- 
ing copies of the printed Case shall be de- 
stroyed in the presence of any persons 
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that will attend for that purpose; he hopes 
there will be no more printing on either 
side.” This proposal, as I am informed, 
was dictated by Mr. Murphy, and written 
by Mr. Butler. 

After saying that he believed capt. Bail- 
Jie was misinformed of capt. Kirke’s wish- 
ing to change; and after refusing to send 
capt. Baillie to Minorca, or to give him 
any place where he would have to act in 
concert with any other person, on account 
of his temper, Jord Sandwich went on to 
say, ‘“‘ As getting him immediately from 
the hospital would be contributing very 
essentially to the good and welfare of the 
hospital, if capt. Baillie would so far co- 
operate, as to contribute to that essential 
advantage, he would make him the provi- 
sion which he before spoke of for Mr. 
Devisme, or any of capt. Baillie’s family.” 

After this Mr. Butler had a meeting 
with capt. Baillie and Mr. Murphy, which 
ended in the following memorandum: 
<< Capt. Baillie, upon having an equivalent 
made him, is willing to resign his office of 
lieutenant-governor of Greenwich hos- 
pital, which provision may be either to him 
or to Mr. Devisme, as before-mentioned, 
but the resignation is not to be made till 
the compensation is given—capt. Baillie 
wishes to have a ship, though it were to be 
_ but for one cruize, in order to go out of 
the hospital with credit—and to receive 
the emoluments of his office till the com- 

ensation is given—nothing done in this 
usiness to keep the service from being 
open to capt. Baillie on any occasion.” 

This was sent by Mr. Butler to lord 
Sandwich, who a few days after told Mr. 
Butler, that “if capt. Baillie would re- 
gign all his employments, and retire im- 
mediately, it would be doing an essential ser- 
vice to the hospital, and he would so far con- 
sider it, as to make him the provision he be- 
fore spoke of for Mr. Devisme or his family 
-—that if he did not resign his offices and his 
employments, he should consider it as a de- 
fiance of his right to remove him, and 
should proceed accordingly. That at all 
events he should quit the hospital.” No 
less than four times did lord Sandwich re- 
peat that he had no objection to make 
pomen for capt. Baillie.—The firat time 

is lordship mentioned this provision, it 
was for capt. Baillie, not for his family. 
--That part of the proposal came from 
¢apt. Baillie himself, between the first 
time Mr. Butler had heard lord Sandwich 
@pen on this subject and the meeting be- 
tween his lordship and Mr. Murphy. The 
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three last times this was said, the provi- 
sion seems to be restrained to some o 
captain Baillie’s family, but throughout 
there is a condition that capt. Baillie 
should resign. It farther appears from 
Mr. Butler’s evidence, that the reason 
this negociation broke off, was, that capt. 
Baillie would not retire on the faith of 
lord Sandwich’s promises, although strong- 
ly persuaded so to do by Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Murphy. 

This transaction was in December kast ; 
subsequent to the report of the committee ; 
subsequent to all complaints against cap- 
tain Baillie; and subsequent to his sus- 
pension ;—It was soon followed by his ree 
moval. The story which came out in Mr. 
Butler’s evidence to have been told by him 
to captain Baillie concerning the fate of 
reformers, sufficiently marked the treat- 
ment he was to expect. The evidence 
having proved that the noble eark would 
make a provision for captain Baillie or his 
family, ‘ if he resigned,’”? I am to ask 
what merit there was in this act of resige 
nation, that shuuld entitle him to such 8 
provision, or what crime in refusing to ree 
sign till the compensation was actually 
granted, that should render him unworthy 
of what was intended to be given him? 
Since that period of this negociation, when 
the provision was intended to have been 
given, what has captain Baillie done? 
Mr. Butler tells your lordships, ‘ captdin 
Baillie would not retire on the faith of 
lord Sandwich’s promises.”” And his lord- 
ship considered his refusal to resign, as a 
‘‘defiance of his right to remove him.” 
I shall not examine on what grounds cap- 
tain Baillie refused to trust to the faith of 
the noble lord’s promises; or whether 
such a distrust was prudent or well- 
founded; but I must contend that it was 
no crime in captain Baillie, and that he 
had a perfect right to distrust and to re- 
fuse giving in his resignation, till the com- 
pensation was given; I shall further insist 
that a refusal to resign an office is not a 
defiance of a right to remove. From 
these observations your lordships will 
clearly see that captain Baillie lost the 
provision intended for him, not on account 
of ae subsequent misconduct of his, but . 
merely because he would not place faith 
in the noble lord’s promises. 

The account of the negociation, as 
taken from Mr. Butler, lord Sandwich’s 
friend, fully proves that his lordship did 
not think captain Baillie undeserving a 
provision—no fresh act intervened on the 
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part of captain Baillie to render him less 
worthy of such a provision.—I must there- 
fore, in concurrence with the noble lord’s 
own first, and most equitable sentiments, 
think it piemaale hard and cruel to de- 
prive him of his office without the intended 
compensation. This is the use I originally 
intended to make of this transaction, and 
the evidence has fully warranted my ob- 
servations. Much stress has been laid on 
the side on which the negociation began. 
This never appeared to me a matter of 
anyimportance. Captain Baillie’s account 
of it certainly induced me to believe that 
it had commenced on the part of lord 
Sandwich. By the account of the wit- 
nesses it appears otherwise ; and that it 
took its rise from Mr. Murphy, for it is 
clear that captain Baillie did not set it on 
foot. That captain Baillie had said ge- 
nerally that he was ready to take an equi- 
valent for his office is undoubtedly true. 
He mentioned it in his affidavit, sworn to 
before the King’s-bench, in November 
last, as an offer he had made to lord Sand- 
wich, in 1775.—He certainly could not 
do a wiser thing, than to wish to retire 
from an office in which his attempt to do 
his duty rendered him obnoxious, and 
even exposed him to ruin. On this idea, 
Mr. Bearcroft, leading counsel to captain 
Baillie, had asked him, whether if an op- 

ortunity offered he was willing to enter 
into treaty ?—Captain Baillie said—Yes. 
— Mr. Bearcroft, in a very distant manner, 
sounded the Solicitor General, who was 
on the other side. But finding he had no 
authority to treat, Mr. Bearcroft told cap- 
tain Baillie so, and there the matter 
dropped. This was previous to the deci- 
sion of the court of King’s-bench, on the 

rosecution of captain Baillie for a libel; 

fr. Bearcroft wished to negociate with a 
view to stop those proceedings—He failed 
—The prosecution went on, and there the 
negociation ended—Mr. Bearcrofts evi- 
dence on this subject is distinct, short, 
and manly. That Mr. Murphy has at- 
tempted, since that time, to sct on foot a 
negociation with Mr. Garrick, Dr. Shep- 
herd, and Mr. Brown, is now proved; it 
might arise from Mr. Murphy’s then zeal 
to serve captain Baillie, but captain Baillie 

ositively swears it was without his know- 
edge, till Mr. Murphy acquainted him 
with his conversation with Mr. Butler. 

If captain Baillie has led me into an 
error in this business, as to the side on 
which the negociation began, I have every 
reason to believe it was not intentionally. 
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It is & piece of justice I owe him to de- 
clare, that in the course of the many, 
many conversations I have had with him 
on this subject, and relative to Greenwich 
hospital, I have never found him make the 
smallest attempt to mislead or deceive me. 
Every part of his story hag hung together, 
and there has appeared the most strict at- 
tention to truth. Possibly captain Baillie 
misunderstood Mr. Murphy, and Mr. 
Murphy him. I would wish to reconcile 
the contradictions that have appeared be- 
tween gentlemen of character. Captain 
Baillie, in support of his belief that the 
negociation began on the part of lord Sand- 
wich, has woluced the plan for the exa- 
mination of Mr. Butler on this subject, 
which was drawn by Mr. Murphy. But 
Mr. Murphy says, (if I understand him 
right) that he drew this examination with 
all the art he was master of, to bring out 
only a part of the transaction, to conceal 
another part, and thereby to produce an 
account different from the truth. But so 
far I must say for captain Baillie, that un- 
less it was fully explained to him that it 
was for this artful purpose, that Mr. Mur- 
phy’s plan. of examination of Mr. Butler 
was drawn, I do not wonder at captain 
Baillie’s having been misled by it. Cap- 
tain Baillie was not himself present, at the 
opening between Mr. Murphy and Mr. 
Butler; he never saw lord Sandwich; the 
only accounts he had of the business were 
from Mr. Murphy. 

However it might appear justifiable to 
Mr. Murphy, for captain Baillie to bring 
out in parliament, an imperfect state of 
the transaction, I am_ persuaded captain 
Baillie had no such wish, and that if Mr. 
Murphy gave him any impertect hints of 
his paper being drawn with that intent, 
Mr. Baillie did not understand him. He 
appears to me so plain and direct a man, 
that I am persuaded, if such a scheme was 
not directly and fully explained to him, he 
would not suspect it, and would take all 
that was said to him on the subject, as a 
technical manner of speaking which he did | 
not understand. I am, therefore, not 
surprized that the following passages, in 
the paper of interrogatories drawn for him 
by Mr. Murphy, should have convinced 
captain Baillie that the negociation began 
on the part of lord Sandwich. 

Examination of Mr. Butler, drawn up 
by Mr. Murphy. ‘ Ist. Was ydu present 
at any conversation between lord Sand- 
wich and Mr. Murphy upon the subject 
of captain Caillie? He must say that he 
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was.—2d. Was it at the Admiralty? It 
was.—3d. Did Mr. Murphy go there in 
consequence of a letter from you, inform- 
ing him that lord Sandwich desired to see 
him? He must say that he writ a letter 
to that purpose.—4th. Before you writ 
that letter, had yoa made any proposal on 
the part of lord Sandwich, to be mentioned 
by Mr. Murphy to captain Baillie? He 
must admit, that on Saturday the 12th of 
December, he did tell Mr. Muiphy, that 
if capt. Baillie would resign his office of 
lieutenant-governor, lord Sandwich would 
make an equivalent provision for captain 
Baillie.” 

Had this examination of Mr. Butler 
consisted merely of questions, captain 
Baillie might possibly, with a good deal of 
explanation, have understood them as Mr. 
‘Murphy says they were meant. But it is 
rather extraordinary that the answers, 
written merely for captain Baillie’s infor- 
mation, or for that of a person who was to 
examine Mr. Butler, should not contain 
one syllable expressive of the view, with 
which it was said the questions were drawn. 
The answers seemed to give an account of 
the whole truth; nor is there in the whole 
of this paper the least caution to avoid 
bringing about more than is there stated. 

I have before said that it appears to me 
a matter of no moment whence the nego- 
ciation originated. If there is any reflec- 
tion to be made on the subject, it is, that 
had it originated from lord Sandwich, 
there would have been much merit in of- 
fering to a man whom he thought had good 
intentions, but an unhappy temper, some 
comfortable retreat. 

Much has also been said on the sup- 
posed Lreach of faith in captain Baillie, by 
making the transaction known. It was 
certainly conducted under an injunction of 
secrecy, at the expressdesire of Mr. Butler, 
but for what reason I cannot devise. If the 
transaction was honourable, and even me- 
ritorious (as I think it was) where was the 
necessity for secrecy ?— But does it appear 
that captain Baillie was the first person 
that divulged it? Quite the contrary. It 


was publicly talked of in Greenwich-hos- , 
pital soon after it was over. Captain Baillie | 


finding it was already known, and that in- 
stead of concluding in that friendly manner 
towards him, which he was led to expect, 
it was to end in his ruin, thought all bond 
of secrecy was dissolved. In matters of 
this delicate nature, so much depends 
upon the precise chain of circumstances, 
attending every part of the transaction, 
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that I am sure it would be impossible for 
your lordships (if you had any business 
with it) to determine how far Mr. Baillie’s 
conduct was, or was not justifiable in the 
present instance. We have heard much, 
but not a tenth part enough to enable us 
to judge so nice a question. And un- 
doubtedly the manner of carrying on a 
business, its final conclusion, and the con- 
duct of the other parties, may very much 
alter the nature of an obligation. 

I have only one more observation to 
make on this subject, which is, that pre- 
cise accounts of a transaction of this na- 
ture, cannot be expected. 1 am_ per- 
suaded that Mr. Cook, Mr. Butler, and 
Mr. Murphy, meant to give a faithful ac- 
count of what had passed ; but yet their 
recollections are so different, that in many 
instances they do not agree, in some they 
contradict each other. 

The rev. Mr. Cooke, who was present 
when lord Sandwich, Mr. Butler, and Mr. 
Murphy met, has so unlucky a memory, 
that he recollects nothing which had passed 
in that conversation, which could possibly 
tend to prejudice lord Sandwich, or serve 
captain Baillie. Mr. Cooke, on the 4th of 
Mays ‘‘ does not recollect that Jord Sand- 
wich said what had passed between him 
and Mr. Kirke.” Although Mr. Butler 
deposes, that lord Sandwich said, “ That 
with respect to what captain Baillie had 
mentioned of captain Kirke, he believed 
he was much misinformed, as capt. Kirke 
did not wish the change which was there 
mentioned.” Mr. Cooke, though present, 
*< did not hear lord Sandwich say, that the 
directors of Greenwich-hospital had said 
they would not act-with captain Baillie.” 
And yet Mr. Murphy speaking of the time 
when Mr. Cooke was present, deposes, 
‘‘ that lord Sandwich said the directors 
cannot act with him, they have presented 
a new memorial against him.” 

Neither did Mr. Cooke hear lord Sand+ 
wich say, ‘ that he must quarrel with the 
directors, or captain Baillie, or the least 
like that.” And yet Mr. Butler asserted, 
that lord Sandwich did say so; and Mr. 
Murphy confirms it. Mr. Cooke never 
heard lord Sandwich say there was a great 
deal of right in captain Bailhe,—though 
he has a perfect recollection ot his lord- 
ship’s observing, that there was a great 
deal of wrong in him. And yet Mr. 
Murphy swears, that lord Sandwich said, 
he believed there was a great deal of right 
and a great deal of wrong in captain 
Baillie. Mr. Cooke does not recollect 
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lord Sandwich’s saying any thing upon 
Mr. Murphy’s saying, he imagined captain 
Baillie’s place worth 600/. a year. And 
yet Mr. Murphy swears, that lord Sand- 
wich “ said his place may be 600/.a year, 
and I know if a man loses 600/. a year, and 
has noother fortune, he must be distressed.” 
Mr. Cooke does not recollect that Mr. 
Murphy said capt. Buillie would print a 
third column. And Mr. Murphy, never- 
theless, deposes, that Mr. Cooke said, that 
book (meaning the epee book in two 
cols. ) must be published, “ I told him that 
would dono good,—and that if it was pub- 
lished in two columns, I should advise cap- 
tain Baillie to print a third to it.’ Mr. 
Cooke being asked whether lord Sand- 
wich did not say, that if captain Baillie did 
not resizn his office, he should look upon 
it as a flag of defiance,—answered, he 
never heard Jord Sandwich say any such 
words. However, Mr. Butler declares 
lord Sandwich said, he should consider it 
as a defiance, if capt. Baillie did not resign 
his office. Mr. Murphy has positively 
sworn, that lord Sandwich au to him, 
“captain Baillie’s place may be 600/.a 
year, I heard you estimate it at that sum 
in the King’s-bench.”” And yet Mr. Butler 
as positively swears, that when he read to 
lord Sandwich capt. Baillie’s proposal, in 
which his office was stated to be 600/. a 
year, that lord Sandwich replied, * it was 
no such thing,” and that he is very certain 
lord Sandwich did not say to Mr. Murphy, 
that when he had stated captain Baillie’s 
place to be 600/. a year he had stated it 
fairly. 

These differences shew how little de- 
pendence can be had on the precise re- 
citals of conversations at such a distance 
of time; and consequently, how little we 
are able to judge of a point of honour 
depending entirely onthat precision. Much 
credit is to be given to captain Baillie’s 
universal good character, as a man of 
honour and integrity. And therefore, it 
would be both cruel and unjust, to censure 
him on a matter, of which we have such 
imperfect accounts. 

ut, my lords, I have done with this 
negociation, ‘and return to Greenwich 
hospital, and I ask whether captain Baillie 
is to be ruined for his attempts to redress 
the abuses of the charity over which he 
presided? Let me ask what are the crimes 
with which he is charged? Every witness 
examined, whether friend or foe, has cer- 
tified to his reputation, as a man of mora- 
lity and honesty; his services, as au. of 
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ficer, are admitted, and his zeal for the 
pensioners stands uncontradicted. The 
sole offence alledged against captain Bail- 
lie is, that he is a man of a vexatious tem- 
per, and of impracticable manners. These, 
if true, are faults most certainly; but they 
are such, as though they render societ 
unpleasant, do not render a man criminal; 
and never, that I have heard of, have been 
assigned as reasons for depriving any per- 
son of his corporate office. Admitting, 
however, that captain Baillie is a man of 
that temper, and of those manners ; before 
his being vexatious and intractable be- 
comes a reason for ponishing him in so 
high a degree, or perhaps, of punishing 
him at all, we ought to know, upon what 
sorts of matter Fe is vexatious, and in 
what sort of society he is intractable. No- 
thing in the world is so vexatious against 
abuses as strict enquiry. Nothing so in- 
tractable among gentlemen of easy morals, 
asa man of rigid virtue. I confess 1 do 
not know any thing that can be sucha 
nuisance, as a man of stern and uncorrupt 
integrity, in a society made happy and 
unanimous by a participation of jobs, by 
mutual connivance, and the perfect equa- 
lity among themselves that arises from a 
thorough consciousness, that not one of 
the company is a jot better than his neigh- 
bour. 

I am perfectly satisfied that captain 
Baillie, whilst he did great service to the 
poor pensioners, did infinitely disturb the 
tranquillity of the officers; and all they 
who are of opinion, that the govern- 
ment of hospitals, as well as that of king- 
doms, was made for the pleasure of the go- » 
vernors, and not the benefit of the go- 
verned, will think his conduct was atro- 
cious. But such of your lordships, who 
may be of different sentiments, and who 
reflect, that the greatest reformers have 
rarely been men of the best tempers, will 
pity the imperfection of human virtue; 
and will think captain Baillie’s moroseness 
rather the object of reprimand, than of 
the utmost punishment the Admiralty had 
the power to inflict. They ought to have 
commended and seconded his zeal, and 
exhorted him to more conciliatory man- 
ners; and not have deprived him of his 
office with disgrace, whilst they continue 
to employ, trust, and caress, a recerded 
cheat, who triumphs in the destruction of 
eaptain Baillie, who had the delusive vic- 
tory of defeating him in a court of justice. 

Whilst Mr. Mellish is enriching himself 
with all the contracte of the navy, I think 
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# behoves your lordships, who have been 
able to judge of their comparative merits, 
not to let captain Baillie starve. I shall 
not move that he should be restored to his 
office, I might be told that he has a legal 
remedy against his illegal removal ; and I 
am sensible, that after all that has passed, 
he could not lead a happy life in Green- 
wich hospital. I only wish for him some 

rovision, such as his Majesty shall think 
Pim deserving, such as the earl of Sand- 
wich thought him deserving, subsequent 
to every complaint which has been al- 
ledged against captain Baillie. 

I shall now submit to the Committee the 
following Report :’ It is moved, That 
the chairman be directed to report to the 
House, 

‘‘ That the Committee have read the 
several papers referred to them by the 
House, and have examined several wit- 
nesses touehing the affairs of Greenwich 
hospital. 

‘; That it appears to the Committee, 
that abuses Be various kinds have at dif- 
ferent times crept into the management.of 
the said hospital. 

“¢ That the Committee do not judge it 
necessary to trouble the Elouse with any 
account of those which have been cor- 
rected, or with such as are either of small 
importance, or likely to meet with redress 
from the present constitution of the hos- 

ital. 

ee But the Committee think it their duty 
to lay before the House an account of 
some of the abuses which still subsist, and 
are worthy the attention of parliament, 
especially as some of them appear to the 
’ Committee to have arisen from provisions 
introduced into the new charter, and to 
require such remedies as the interposition 
of the legislature is alone competent to 
afford. 

«< That the principal abuses at present 
existing, come under the two following 
heads : 

‘First, The introduction of landmen, 
to avery great extent, into various de- 
hare of the government of this naval 
hospital, most of them in breach of the 
express provisions of the original com- 
mission, and of the present existing 
charter. 

“‘ Secondly, The refusal or neglect of 
redress from the different boards in whom 
the management of the hospital is placed, 
particularly in the general court, in ap- 
pointing a partial and interested com- 
wittee, to enquire into the complaints of 
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the lieutenant-governor, the unjustifiable’ 
conduct of that committee, and the ulegal 
proceedings of the board of Admiralty, 
in removing the said lieutenant-governor 
from his office, without ever hearing him in 
his defence, or even so much as alledging 
against him any specific charge of misbe- 
baviour. 

‘© Under the First of these Heads, it has 
appeared to this Committee, that five of 
the present members of the council are 
not seafaring men, or such as have lost 
their limbs, or been otherwise disabled in 
the sea service, as required by the charter 
of the said hospital. 

“ That besides the above-mentioned 
five members of the council, there are 21 
other persons who hold offices in the said 
hospital also contrary to the charter, 
(see p. 521.) | 

‘¢ That of the three matrons; now be- 
longing to the said hospital, two of them 
are neither widows, nor daughters of sea- 
men; while the widows of captains, in the 
royal hospital, have in vain petitioned for 
these appointinents. 

‘¢ That there are likewise 25 other em- 
ployments, some of them very considerable 
and lucrative, which not being denomi- 
nated offices in the house, may not fall 
within the express provisions of the 
charter, to be held by seafaring men ; but 
as there is no art, or skill required for 
them, which a man who has served at sea 
may not be possessed of, it is contrary to 
the object and spirit of this institution, 
when scamen properly qualified can be 
found, not to vive them the preference 
over landmen, who have no pretensions to 
the benefit of this naval charity, (see 
p. 522. 

‘¢ That the office of architect is the only 
one belonging to Greenwich hospital, to 
which it appears, that a seaman may not 
be competent. But it does not appear 
that such an officer is at all necessary. 
When new works are carrying on, an emi- 
nent architect, like an eminent painter, 
may be employed, without loading the 
establishment with such a permanent of- 
fice, as is particularly pointed out in the 
commission, but entirely omitted in the 
charter. It is still less necessary for the 
hospital to have, as at present is esta- 
blished, two architects, Mr. Stewart and 
Mr. Mylne, under the different denomina- 
tions of surveyor and clerk of the works. 

‘© Under the Second Head. 

‘¢ With respect to the court of directors, 
it appears to the Committee, That a most 
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shameful abuse existed for a very consi- 
derable time in the hospital, by the con- 
tracting butcher, Mr. Peter Mellish, sup- 
plying the poor pensioners with bull beef, 
and meat of the worst kind, worth only 
14s. per cwt., instead of the best fat ox 
beef, for which he was allowed 32s. 6d. 
per cwt. And although the said Mellish 
was, in the year 1776, convicted in a court 
of law of this detestable fraud, in no less 
than ten instances, and was afterwards 
sued for fifty other breaches of his con- 
tract, which he was suffered to compound, 

et the directors, instead of marking so 
infamous a cheat, by excluding him from 
all future dealings with the hospital, have 
ever since continued to give to the said 
Mellish fresh contracts for supplying the 
whole hospital with meat for a twelve- 
month, under an idea, as one of the di- 
rectors deposed at the bar of this House, 
that although a man had been guilty of a 
fraud towards the hospital, yet if he of.- 
fered to serve for less money than any 
other person, there was an obligation upon 
the commissioners and managers of the 
hospital to employ that man so convicted. 

‘< It also further appears, 

‘¢ That the practice of chalking off 
(whereby money is given twice a week to 
the pensioners, in lieu of meat and cheese ) 
still continues to subsist, notwithstanding 
the unanimous representation of the coun- 
cil on the 9th of August, 1776, to the 
board of directors, ‘ That such practice 
‘is not only contrary to the establishment 
‘but injurious to the health and morals of 

_ ¢the pensioners, and is attended with many 
‘ inconveniences, improprieties, and irregu- 
‘ gularities, _and ought to be totally abo- 
‘ lished.’ | 

*‘ With respect to the gencral court, 
and the committee which they appointed, 
it appears, 

‘¢ That the foregoing, and other matters 
of complaint, were in the printed Case of 
the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Green- 
wich, laid before the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty by capt. Baillie, the lieutenant go- 
vernor, and afterwards on the 26th of 
March 1778, transmitted to the secretary 
of the Admiralty, to be by him officially 
Jaid before the board, with a request from 
the said capt. Baillie, that their lordships 
would be pleased to summon a full and 
general court of the commissioners and 

‘governors, according to the true intent 
and meaning of the charter, to whom he 
most pcan! wished to appeal, and prove 
the charges therein contained; hoping that 
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to make such a court efficient, it might be 
advertised three times in the Gazette, as 
well as summonses sent. 

‘«¢ That a general court of commissioners 
and governors of Greenwich-hospital was 
accordingly called, but without such ad- 
vertisements or general summonses, and 
sat at the Admiralty on the 14th of April 
1778. At this court it was resolved, that, 
sir Merrick Burrell, Mr. Cust, Mr. Savary, 
Mr. Barker, Mr. Wells, Mr. James, Mr 
Reynolds, should be a committee (of 
whom three to be a quorum) to investi- 
gate the grounds ‘ of the several charges 
‘contained in the above-mentioned book ; 
‘and they were desired to proceed upon 
‘ that business with all convenient dispatch, 
‘at such times and places as they should 
‘think most proper for the purpose; and 
‘ when they had completed such investiga- 
‘tion, to let the lords of the Admiralty 
‘ know it, that another general court might 
‘ be called to receive the report.’ 

«That capt. Baillie objected to the 
committee, as composed of directors, 
persons against whom his complaints 
chiefly lay. . 

«“ That notwithstanding his objections, 
the said general court appointed the said 
committee, consisting of the seven persons 
above-named, who are all of them direc- 
tors. 

‘«s That capt. Baillie in his letter of the 
18th of April 1778, to the said committee, 
protested against their proceedings. 

s¢ That notwithstanding the said protest, 
the said committee met at Greenwich- 
hospital, and sat seven days, but would 
neither suffer capt. Baillie to procced in 
his own way to prove his Case, nor enquire 
into § any matters respecting complaints 
‘ against either the court of directors, the - 
‘general court, the governor, board of | 
‘admiralty, or first lord of the admiralty ;’ 
but confined their enquiry merely to such 
parts as respected the officers who had 
complained to the general court. And 
in the prosecution of this enquiry, the said 
committee suffered Mr. Morgan, as coun- 
sel for the said officers, to direct the mode 
in which capt. Baillie should proceed to 
make good his charges, frequently refusing 
to hear his witnesses. 

‘¢ That no one member of the said com- 
mittee attended the whole seven days 
which it sat, but that, nevertheless, a re- 
port of their proceedings was made to the 
general court, and signed by two of the 
members, who had sat as presidents, one 
of whom had been present only two days 
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out of the seven; but declared at the bar, 8th Dec. 1778, to Mr. Stephens, ‘ re- 
of this House, that he had signed for the | ‘ quested that the lords of the Admiralty, 
proceedings of the whole seven days. ‘or general court, would give directions 
‘¢ That at the general court of commis- | ‘ that he might have a true copy of the 
sioners and governors, held on the 12th of | ‘ report made at the general court on the 
August 1778, when the report of the com- | ‘ 12th of August by the committee of en- 
mittee was read, capt. Baillie in his letter | ‘ quiry,’ but was refused the same. 
of that day again protested against the ‘¢ That on the 25th Dec. 1778, the lords 
proceedings of the said committee, as well | commissioners of the Admiralty resolved, 
as to their being constituted of directors | ‘ That the said capt. Baillie, for his mige 
only, and desired that the general court} ‘ behaviour, as stated in the report before 
would themselves review the proceedings | ‘ mentioned, be removed from the offices 
of the committee, offering immediately to | ‘ of lieutenant-governor, one of the dire¢> 
produce before the said general court, | ‘ tors, and one of the council of Green 
witnesses and affidavits to prove every part | ‘ wich hospital. 
of his complaints. ‘¢ That capt. Baillie applied for a copy 
‘¢ That at the said general court, the | of the order for his removal, in his letter 
following Resolutions were moved and} of the 30th of January, but could not ab- 
agreed to, viz. ‘ That the several charges | tain the same. 
‘ contained in capt. Baillie’s book, which ‘< That it does not appear that the said 
‘ have been examined into by the commit- | capt. Baillie ever was called, or appeared 
‘tee appointed fur that purpose, appear | betore the said board of Admiralty, or was 
‘ generally malicious and void of founda- | ever heard before the said board, touch- 
‘tion, and tending to disturb the peace | ing his complaints, or those made agains 
‘and good government of the hospital ;} him. 
‘and that a copy of the report of the said} ‘* That it appears to this committee, 
‘ committee be, therefore, laid before the | that the words of the charter by ‘ author 
‘lords commissioners of the Admiralty; | ‘ rizing and impowering the board af Ad- 
‘and that it be submitted to their lord-| ‘ miralty to displace, move, or suspend, 
‘ships whether for the better government | * any officer for his misbehaviour,’ the said 
‘of the hospital, it may not be advisable | board cauld not legally suspend, or re 
‘to remove the said capt. Baillie from his | move the said capt. Baillie from the af- 
‘ employments of lieutenant-governor, and | fices of lieutenant-governor, one of the 
* one of the directors thercof.? directors, and one of the council of Greene, 
“¢ With respect to the Board of Admi-‘ wich hospital, without imputing to bim 
ralty, it appears, some specific charge of misbehaviour, and 
“That on the 12th cf August 1778, the; hearing him in his defence, neither of 
same day on which the lords of the Admi- | which necessary steps the said board ap- 
ralty received trom the general court the | pear to have taken on the present acca 
report of the committee, and their advice | sion. 
to remove capt. Baillie, their lordships im- “ That besides what has already been 
mediately resolved, « That directionsshould | mentioned, under the two heada of the 
‘be forthwith given to sir Charles Hardy, | introduction of landmen, and the miscon- 
‘ governor of the said hospital, to cause | duct of the several boards concerned in 
* capt. Baillie to be suspended from his em- | the management of Greenwich. hospital, 
‘ployments, both as lieutenant governor | the committce have to observe, an the 
‘and director, and one of the council of | alterations which have been made in the 
‘ Greenwich-hospital, till further order.’ | charter from the original commissioa, 
‘‘ That the said capt. Balllie requested, | transferring to the board of Admiralty the 
by letter of the 14th of August, 1778, | disposal of all employments held under 
Mr. Stephens, * to move the lords of the | the hospital, the recommendation of which, 
‘ Admiralty, to direct that he might be | was by the commission placed in the ge 
‘furnished with a copy of the order by | neral court of commissioners. This great 
‘ which he was suspended,’ but could never | increase of patronage to the Admiralty, 
obtain the same. which seems to have been the main object 
‘«« That capt. Baillie in his letter of the | of the charter obtained in 1775, appears 
Ast Dec. 1778, to the lords of the Admi- | to the committee to be prejudicial to the 
ralty, entreated to be restored to his sta- | good government of the said hospital, in aa 
tion in the said hospital. much as it creates a sort of mutual interest 
“‘ That capt, Baillie, in his letter of the | and connection between those whe ought 
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to be kept entirely separate and distinct, 
the executive officers of the hospital, and 
those who should superintend that execu- 
' tion, in order to come at abuses when 
they exist. | 

*« That the said charter also varies from 
the original commission in other, and no 
less material circumstances, both of inser- 
tion and of omission. New powers sus- 
ceptible of abuse are inserted, and the old 
provisions prohibiting of abuse are omit- 
ted ; two circumstances, which combined, 

r to this committee of a very sus- 
ious nature. The clause added being 
the creation of a power to sell, alienate 
and exchange the estates and effects of 
the hospital, and the clause omitted being 
4 strict charge, command, injunction and 
requisition, that none of the said estates or 
effects should be diverted, used, or applied, 
or be in any ways applicable to any use or 
de whatsoever, other than the cha- 
fitable purposes of the said hospital, or to 
defray the necessary charges relating 
thereunto. 
_ “ The committee see no necessity for 
these alterations, and are of opinion that 
it is better, when any material changes in 
the property of the espe are intended, 
to have recourse to parliament for an act 
for such particular purpose, as was lately 
the case in an exchange of lands between 
the duke of Northumberland and Green- 
Wich hospital. 

“‘ That in order to remedy the abuses 
before-mentioned, to confine this great 
haval foundation to the sole object for 
which it was first instituted, the benefit 
of seafaring men, and to restore the spirit 
of the original commission, from which 
the charter has essentially deviated, the 
judges be directed to prepare a Bill for 
rescinding the charter for incorporating 
the commissioners and governors of the 
royal hospital for seamen at Greenwich, 
bearing date the 6th of December, 1775, 
and for substituting a new charter in lieu 
thereof, restoring to the general court of 
Commissioners and governors ‘ the power 
‘ of recommending to the board of Admi- 
‘ ralty all officers necessary to be employed 
* in and ‘for the said hospital, with direc- 
‘tions to the board of Admiralty to em- 
‘ ploy all such officers, accordingly, except 
‘the governor and treasurer of the said 
* hospital, with express provisions, that all 
* such persons to be so recommended, and 
* admitted into the said hospital, as officers 
‘of the house, or otherwise, be seafaring 
“men, or such who shall have lost their 
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‘ limbs, or been otherwise disabled in the 
‘sea service, as was directed by his Ma- 
jesty’s commission, of the 28th of May, 
1763. 

‘* That if any exceptions to this general 
rule shall appear necessary, the same may 
be specified in the said Bill. 

«« That no person shall be deemed a sea- 
faring man, and as such, capable of being 
appointed an officer of the house, or of 
being lodged in Greenwich hospital, unless 
such person shall have, bona fide, served 
four years at sea, or shall have been dis- 
abled. in the sea service. | 

‘«< That all women employed in the hos- 
pital, as matrons, nurses, or otherwise, be 
widows of seamen. , 

‘¢ That none but such persons as have 
served as officers in the royal navy be 
members of the council. 

«‘ That the general court shall meet 
once in every month, or oftener, if there 
should be occasion. : 

«“ That the commissioners and governors 
shall in future consist of all the flag officers 
of his Majesty’s fleet, and none other. 

‘¢ That a certain number of the said 


‘flag officers shall attend by rotation, whilst 


they remain on shore. ~ 

‘¢ That all vacancies shall be recom- 
mended to be filled up by such of the 
members as shall attend the said general 
courts. 

‘¢ That two of the flag officers, the go- 
vernor, the lieutenant governor, treasurer, 
auditor, and senior captain, be a court of 
directors, for the purposes expressed in 
the late commission. 

“* That the board of Admiralty shall, at 
all times, have the inspection of the books 
containing the proceedings of the general 
court, court of directors and council, and 
shall retain the power given them by the - 
charter, to displace, move, or suspend any 
officer, or officers of the said hospital, for 
his or their misbehaviour, not excepting 
the governor or. treasurer. 

«¢ That, in consideration of capt. Bail- 
lie’s having been illegally removed from 
the office, by the board of Admiralty, and 
of the zeal he has uniformly shewn in the 
course of 17 years that he has been in the 
said hospital, it is recommended to the 
House to address his Majesty, to confer 
on capt. Baillie some mark of his royal 
favour.” 

The Ear! of Chesterfield rose after the 
noble duke, and made a reply founded on 
the evidence delivered on the examination 


in chief, in belialf of the parties charged. 
* 
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He would not pursue the noble duke 
through the whole of his detail, but con- 
finc himself to the plain state of the cir- 
cumstances which arose in the course of 
the examination at the bar. The noble 
duke had pronounced, that it was a thing 
proved, that the fire in the huspital came 
from the taylors’ room. This was a bold 
assertion, since it must be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that sir John Fielding, 
who had enquired into the affair with inf 
nite industry, and was perfectly adequate 
to judge upon it, had declared in evidence, 
that he thought it highly probable, that the 
fire broke out three or four rooms above; 
nay, that there was every proof that it did. 
Their lordships, in being influenced by 
such representations, were not directed in 
their judgment by the testimony that had 
been given at their bar, but by the tpse 
dixit of an individual peer.—The linen was 
the next subject of complaint and accusa- 
tion. Had it not been proved, that the 
pieces of cloth, out of which the shirts and 
sheets were made, contained different num- 
bers of yards, so that if the shirts and sheets 
were all made of the same length, there 
would be a loss of a considerable number 
of remnants which could be of no use at 
all? Whereas by dividing the pieces in- 
discriminately into an exact number of 
sheets or shirts, though indeed there might 
be a partial inequality in the lengths of 
them, yet certainly there could be no loss 
to the hospital, as by that device every 
part of sich piece was appropriated to the 
purposes of the pensioners ; and, indeed, 
it had been proved at their lordships’ bar, 
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themselves about grievances not existing ? 
What was the assigned motive for their 
interposition? To give redress—a very 
good motive, if in this case it could exist, 
but in reality it could not, for the griev- 
ances themselves did not exist—(the beer, 
stockings, and shoes being at this time en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of all the pen- 
sioners)—and therefore this pretended 
motive had no longer reality in it. As for 
the grand matter of charge concerning 
Mellish, the butcher, he would only here 
again ask their lordships, if it became their 
wisdom to interpose for the correction of 
grievances not existing? The meat at pre- 
sent was extremely good; the pensioners 
were unanimous in giving it that character. 
He had been at Greenwich himself, and 
found itso. What then had they to redress? 
—The noble duke had dwelt very particu- 
larly upon the circumstance of lord Sand- 
wich's having chosen some civil officers to 
employments in the hospital, who were not 
seamen. He begged their lordships in the 
first place to consider with themselves, if it 
was possible in the nature of things, that 
all the various offices in the hospital could 
be filled with infirm, lame, or aged pen- 
sioners, and therefore to consider whether 
or not it could have been the original in- 
tention of the institutors, that all the civil 
officers should be seamen—certainly not: 
and in the second place, that his lordship 
had put in fewer Jandsmen than any of his 
predecessors. The noble duke had stated, 
that there were 54 landsmen in the hos- 
pital; his grace could recollect that half 
of these were men appointed by the prin- 


that out of about 5 or 600 shirts, upwards | cipals ; so that the number actually chosen 
of 100 yards of cloth had been saved by | by the stewards of the charity would not 
this frugal division of the pieces.—As for | amount to nearly as many as his grace had . 
the stockings, there was only a temporary | represented. He was very much surprised 
grievance, it existed only for a little time, | to hear the noble duke bring again to the 
and the person whose duty it was to see ; recollection of the House the conduct of 
that the pensioners were properly served | Mr. Baillie, in regard to the negociation. 
in that article, had been as industrious in | No apology could exculpate him there 
applying a remedy to the evil as any one , from the dishonourable censure of being a 
was or could have been; so that it was | babbler of secrets, a betrayer of confiden- 
clearly only a casual misfortune, and not a ; tial trusts. Huis lordship concluded with 
misconduct connived at or introduced by | observing, that he should certainly object 
a wicked combination of the servants of | to the report, because it was grounded 


the hospital, for the purpose of defrauding 
the pensioners.—The beer, the next sub- 
ject of complaint, it was granted had been 
bad, but the cause of that had been shewn 
to be only a temporary evil arising from 
the villainy of a person employed in the 
hospital, who was suspected, and with the 
greatest reason, of spoiling and corrupting 
it. But why should the House interest 


upon matters which had no existence or 
foundation. 

The Earl of Effingham replied to the 
last noble earl, and met him almost upon 
every argument and fact, shewing, that his 
lordship had only stated one part of the 
evidence, and reasoned on it, as a defence 
which had been fully proved in every par- 
ticular, without either endeavouring to re- 
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concile the: manifest contradiction of the | was not a noble lord present, however 
facts so stated to matters notoriously ac- | anxious he might be to justify the conduct 
knowledged, or the testimony of the se- | of the noble lord at the head of the Ad- 
veral witnesses with each other. Here his | miralty; who entertained a doubt upon the 
lordship followed his noble leader step by | subject. That many of the abuses had 
step, observing, as he proceeded, where | been remedied, appeared by the evidence 
the witnesses had contradicted themselves, | of several witnesses examined at the bar; 
where they had been detected on their | and he believed, and hoped, that such as 
cross examination, and where they contra- { came within the description of abuses still 
dicted each other as to the same fact. : existing, would be redressed. All come 
Earl Bathurst rose to point out the legal | plaints about shoes, stockings, bull-beef, — 
effect of the evidence delivered on both | beer, &c. were at anend. Ifa larger sum 
sides, and to establish this general conclu- | had been given for repairing the painted- 
sion, that most of the facts, if proved, pre- | hall than ought to have been, the worst 
nted nothing of any. consequence, and | that could be said was, that it was a job, 
the few that might be worthy of their lord- | for the impropriety of which no individual 
ships’ particular attention, were plainly | was specifically responsible. So the mat- 
shewn to be ill-founded, and to have ori- | ter rested in respect of several other heads 
ginated in the resentments and ungovern- | of complaint. They arose from the con- 
able disposition of capt. Baillie. stitution of the hospital, and the improper 
Lord Camden solicited the indulgence | exercise or abuse of the powers created 
ef the committee, for the trouble he was; by the two charters. The mismanage- 
about to give them; and this request, on | ments were not positive or original, but 
his part, became the more necessary, he | indicative. The charter did not say, em- 
said, on the present occasion, because, | ploy landsmen in all civil offices in the 
contrary to his usual habits and inclina- hospital’ it did not vest the Admiralty- 
tion, he found it necessary to investigate, | board, or the first commissioner at that 
pretty much at large, the present question, | board, with the absolute and uncontrouled 
so far as it related to the original charter | direction of Greenwich hospital, its re- 
and commission, and the alteration made | venues, and internal regulation and po- 
in the new charter in 1775. These, in | lice: but if such a power was assumed, or 
his opinion, produced matter on which | exercised, if all check or legal interposi- 
only the main question turned, as had been | tion, between the Admiralty-board and 
truly observed by the noble duke who | the pensioners, was suspended or surren- 
made the motion. dered by the persons appointed to stand 
The list of the abuses, which had been | between the board and the pensioners ; if, 
proved at the bar of the committee, pre- | from this circumstance alone, this power 
sented nothing of sufficient consequence | falling into improper hands by delegation, 
in themselves, farther than as their exist- | to persons who might find an interest in 
ence indicated their origin, the departure | abusing it, it would amount to this, that 
from the views and intentions of those royal | the mismanagements and abuses were the 
and noble personages who were the first , effect, and the usurped powers of the Ad- 
founders, and promoters of this charity; { miralty-board the cause. 
what those views and intentions were he{ He was ready to acknowledge, that the 
should endeavour to point out, after he | first Jord of the Admiralty was not the 
had regularly made his way to that part of | first author of this departure from the pro- 
the business. fessed intention of those who framed the 
The first matter, upon a transient view | original charter. His lordship trod only 
of the objects of enquiry, which struck | in the footsteps of his predecessors, many 
him, was to examine into the abuses that-| of them as great, as worthy, and honest 
had or do still exist. So far as the good | men, as ever adorned the annals of this 
regimen of the hospital, the distributive | country. As the institution grew older, it 
justice of those appointed to preserve and | gradually deviated from its first principles ; 
give it effect, formed part of the subject | and, as far as he could understand, a great 
matter before the House, he had, for the | many years had intervened, since the 
present moment, very little anxiety on | powers of the court of directors and of the 
his mind. He granted, that mismanage- | general courts answered any other purpose 
ments, when known and ascertained, ought bat to mect, deliberate, and determine, ac- 
not to be permitted to exist for an instant. | cording to their ancient forms, but really 
That they had existed, he believed there only to carry into execution not what 
J 
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might appear to them the most necessary 
and proper measures, but whatever the first 
lord of the Admiralty for the time pint 
no matter who, might think proper to di- 
rect. In this part of his speech, he said, 
he could not omit, without manifest in- 
justice, testifying his highest approbation 
of the open and candid conduct of the 
earl of Sandwich ; for while several of his 
noble friends, throughout the course of 
seventeen or eighteen days enquiry, had 
Jaboured with all those talents and great 
professional knowledge for which they are 
so justly distinguished, to prove that lord 
Sandwich had nothing at all to do in the 
business; that the council did this, the di- 
rectors did that; and that the dismission 
of captain Baillie was solely an act of the 
general court, in which his lordship acted 
rather officially than personally and specifi- 
cally; the noble lord himself, when he 
came to his defence, as he very justly 
termed it, spoke out like a man; and, de- 
spising quibbles and evasions, and subtle 
refinements and distinctions, which were 
as much beneath his rank and dignity, as 
uaworthy of his particular situation, in 
respect to the hospital, said the noble lord, 
¢¢ It was I improved the revenues of the 
Derwentwater estate almost double; it 
was I built a larger kitchen; it was I put 
. the foundation upon such a footing as to 
procure conveniencies and support for the 
admission of two, instead of one thousand 
_ -pensioners ; till I had the honour of pre- 
siding at the head of the Admiralty, no 
more than 600 could sit down to dinner at 
a time, now twice that number can be 
seated with ease and dine in comfort.” 

_ From so indubitable a testimony as the 
noble lord’s own words, he should argue 
upon it as so much incontrovertible proof, 
that the present management and regula- 
tion of Greenwich hospital was in the single 
hand of that noble lord; and from that 
very circumstance, shew, that the charter, 
$f not grossly violated, had been imper- 
ceptibly departed from ; and of course the 
eC executive powers, exercised by his 
ordship, and several of his predecessors in 
office, were no more correspondent to the 
executive powers vested in the corporate 
body on its first formation, than absolute 
despotism, in the execution of limited 
powers, is correspondent to the constitu- 
tion of a limited government. 

The original charter and instructions to 
prince George of Denmark, in April, 1704, 
creates a corporate body, stiled the go- 
vernors, general court, directors, &c. of 
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Greenwich hospital. Certain persons, 
some of the most noble and distinguished 
personages in the kingdom, are, by virtue 
of their respective offices, appointed go- 
vernors and members of the general court. 
A council is constituted for the internal 
regulation of the hospital, who are to re- 
port every matter properly cognizable by 
the powers entrusted to them, to the court 
of directors, and the lord high admiral, or 
Admiralty-board, is invested with the exe- 
cutive trust, or superintendance of the 
whole; or, in other words, to give such 
directions as the constitution of the cor- 
poration authorises. It will be worthy of 
attention to see how far the executive 
pale growing out of this constitution 
ave been properly exercised. 

The charter says, that all civil officers, 
or, which amounts precisely to the same 
thing, that all officers who are to be ap- 
pointed to places in the hospital, shall be 
sea-faring men, or persons who have been 
at sea, or disabled in the sea service. 
Here is a positive direction, describing 
the persons who shall be eligible. But 
several arguments have been resorted to, 
in ordet to shew, that this was not the in- 
tention of the original institutors of this 
noble charity. The very first establish- 
ment, formed in the November following, 
1704.) under the charter and commission | 
or giving it effect, gives evidence of the 
direct contrary; the impracticability of 
sea-faring persons or disabled seamen to 
discharge the functions prescribed by such 
offices; and the usages of more than half 
a century, in the mode of electing the 
civil officers, afford so many proofs, that 
if it ever prevailed, it only prevailed ina 
few instances, and rather arose incidentally 
than from system ; that men bred at sea, or 
disabled there, were totally unfitted by 
habit to fill many of the civil offices; and 
that there was not a single vestige in the 
records of the hospital, respecting any 
usage of the kind having ever been adopted 
or adhered to. 

To the last of those he should first re- 
ly, that such an usage had existed, was 
incontrovertibly evident, because the re- 
cords of the hospital shewed that the ge- 
neral court had continued regularly to ree 
commend, and that the commission re- 
stricted the Admiralty-board to make 
choice out of the persons so recommend- 
ed, who were nor could be no other than 
sea-faring men, or disabled seamen. He 
was equally clear, that there was not & 
single civil employment, within or with- 
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out the hospital, but two, which sea-faring 
men, not perhaps in all instances disabled 
seamen, were capable of filling; and he 
begged their lordships to reflect, how many 
species of naval military disability there 
may be short of rendering a man incapa- 
ble of as a civil office and employ- 
ment: and here a thought struck him, 
which was, that the only two offices re- 
tained for the disposal of the crown, the 
governor and treasurer, which, ae far as 
they respected (the latter indeed was out 
of the question) Greenwich hospital, were 
civil employments, a single instance had 
not been known in which either of those 
places had been bestowed on a Jandman 
by any one of the four princes who had 
sat on the throne since she year 1704. 
The other point, which had indeed 
been pressed by the noble earl with great 
seeming eclat in what he called his de- 
fence, but what heshould ever consider to be 
no more than the noble earl’s speech, was, 
that out of the whole number appeinted 
under the commission in November, 1704, 
to civil offices, 21 were landmen. He 
should be glad to forget that circumstance. 
He believed the noble earl knew nothing 
of that very suspicious business ; perhaps 
Mr. Maule, in searching the register, 
might have done it hastily, or negligently ; 
he wished, for the sake of that gentleman's 
character, he had been more careful and 
correct, but more particularly for the no- 
ble lord’s own private satisfaction: but he 
confessed, he heard the noble duke’s ac- 
count of the minutes and register with 
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as visitors, or attend without due no« 
tice. If so, this was the real and true 
source of all the mismanagement which took 
place in the hospital, and of the total de- 
parture from the original charter; for if, 
on one side the members of the corpora- 
tion could not attend, and on the other, 
the first commissioner of the Admiralty 
had it in his power to forbear to summon 
them at his pleasure, the evident conse- 
guence and effect were, that the first 
commissioner, or the Admiralty-board 
being invested with a power of summoning 
whom they pleased, it would at all times, 
and upon every occasion, be within the 
discretion and option of that board to con 
troul the proceedings of the general court, 
and direct it to such purposes only as such 
a power wished to carry into execution. 
The bringing back the constitution of 
the hospital to its first avowed and in- 
tended principles, was, in his opinien, a 
matter well worthy the interposition of 
parliament; no other power was compe- 
tent to the task, and this consideration he 
said would conclude the first object of his 
rising, followed by this additional and cov 
gent motive for urging the necessity of 
such a measure, the alteration or change 
made in the new charter granted in 1775. 
This, perhaps, as to the proceedings 
previously, and in the means finally adopt- 
ed, was one of the most extraordinary 
transactions that ever came before the 
British parliament. One of the witnesses 
at the bar, a Mr. Everist, a young man, 
who, from his own acknowledgment, was 


astonishment, when his grace proved, as | totally incompetent to the task, is desired 


far as his enquiries went, or he was so 
fortunate to procure authentic documents, 
that five out of the 21 reported in Maule’s 
list, proved not to be landmen but sea- 
men, some of them of known and merito- 
rious service. 

His lordship having shewn the real in- 
tended constitution of the hospital, ob- 
served, that it contained the seeds of abuse 
and mismanagement in its very first for- 
mation. 
for rank and quality in this kingdom, were 
constituted a ak of the corporation ; 
great officers of state, persons occupying 
certain posts under the crown, privy coun- 
sellors, &c. but no specific means had been 
providedeither to enforce their attendance, 
or to compel the executive power of the 
hospital to give them notice by summons 
‘to attend. 

He believed it had been agreed and 
ruled as law, that governors could not act 


A great number of the first men 


to search an unfrequented dusty reom, for 
a parcel of papers, of no description. Well, 
after sweeping off the cobwebs, what does 
he next do? He gathers a bundle of he 
knows not what, and gives them toa man, 
his partner, Mr. Sibtharpe, as much too 
old as he was too young; and this old 
man does something, of which he confesses 
himself equally ignorant. After the 
drudgery of the young man and the old 
map, some crude, indigested memoran- 
dums, of former inconveniencies, stated to 
have arisen from some parts of the origi- 
nal charter, are presented to a Mr. Eden, 
a very worthy member of the other House, 
and auditor of Greenwich hospital. What 
then? From these precious documents 
Mr. Eden forms his opinion of what is 
right, expedient, and neces » and pre- 
sents it to the two first law officers of the 
crown, lord Thurlow, then attorney-gene- 
ral, and the present attorney. What do 
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they do? He presumed, looking upon 
the matter to be merely a matter of course, 
(for he had the highest opinion of their 
ability and integrity,) they make no ob- 
servation of any kind, but add only, that 
the treasurer shall in future be obliged to 
give security for the trust reposed in him; 
and during the enquiry, it has come out 
in proof from the secretary, Mr. Ibbetson, 
that the noble lord at the head of the Ad- 
miralty knew nothing at all of the matter, 
@ circumstance which could hardly obtain 
credit if it had not been so respectably au- 
thenticated ; in which transaction, he beg- 
ged permission to say, the noble ear] had 
been extremely ill treated, his lordship, 
as he observed before, having taken the 
responsibility of every thing on himself, 
respecting the good management and go- 
vernment of Greenwich hospital. Mr. 
_ Everist looks for papers which no man 
~ desired him to trouble himself about ;: his 
artner draws up something, of which he 
boew nothing ; Mr. Eden, upon this some- 
thing, forms another something, which he 
lays before the law officers of the crown ; 
and the law officers of the crown, without 
taking any notice of the subject matter re- 
ferred to their consideration, make an 
amendment to the paper referred, by add- 
ing, that the treasurer in future shall be 
obliged to give security for the due and 
faithful pertormance of the trust reposed 
in him. | 
His lordship said, it was much to be la- 
mented, that the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty had not been consulted, and his 
directions taken, in consequence of the in- 


structions he would most probably have - 
given, and that for many reasons, two | 
only of which he should mention: - one , 


was, that the commission for the new 
charter directed that the law officers of the 
crown should have been applied to in the 
first instance, but they were not applied 
to; the other was, that he was sure the 
noble lord would never have consented to 
have the whole power of the governors, 
general courts, &c. transferred to the Ad- 
miralty-board, and consequently to the 
erson of the first commissioner of that 
oard. His Jordship’s strict attention to 
the duties of his oftice, and respect for 
the great seal, would have prevented the 
first, and his lordship’s modesty the se- 
cond. 

His lordship then proceeded to com- 
ment on the new charter, and endeavoured 
to shew, that it went either to an abridg- 
ment of the powers vested in the corporate 
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body by the old charter, or to the con- 
firmation of the powers usurped by the 
Admiralty-board; and particularly ob- 
served, that it took away the right of re- 
commendation vested in the general courts, 
created new powers relative to the ma- 
nagement, direction, and disposal of the 
revenues arising from the Derwentwater 
estates ; and, ultimately and substantially, 
vested the whole of the deliberative and 
executive powers of the corporation in the 
first lord of the Admiralty. On these se- 
veral grounds of abuse, as well as misuser 
of the powers first created, he was clearly 
of opinion, that parliament, and _parlia- 
ment only, were competent to reach and 
exterminate the evil in its inmost recesscs, 
and once more relieve the most deserving ‘ 
body of men, the pride and glory of this 
country, its best bulwark, and last refuge 
in the moment of distress, from the accu- 
mulated oppressions and injuries they at 
present laboured under. 

On the second point contained in the 
noble duke’s proposition, he should con- 
tent himself with a very few words. Cap- 
tain Baillie had . published a book; he 
scarcely believed there was any lord pre- 
sent who doubted of the truth of the 
most material facts therein asserted: if 
any such were present, he was not one of 
them; he was persuaded that they con- 
sisted of a very small number. In point 
of law, he would not undertake to dcfend 
every passage in captain Baiillie’s book ; 
he might be intemperate, hasty, and not 
well-warranted in every minute circum- 
stance. Some of the matters therein set 
forth might be libellous; but allowing the 
worst, and qualifying the most meritorious 
part of captain Baillie’s conduct, he 
thought him a very deserving man; a man 
to whom his country was highly indebted ; 
aman whom the present and future pen- 
sioners of Greenwich-hospital ought to 
look up to with gratitude, affection, he 
might add, veneration ; noman merited it 
more, and he was sure, long after the pre- 
sent scene was passed, his memory would 
continue dear to every disabled or super- 
annuated seaman, as Jong as the charity 
itself subsisted. What had captain Baillie 
done ? He stood forth the seaman’s friend, 
at the risk, almost at the certainty of his 
own personal ruin, and the overthrow of 
his private fortune. Convinced from every 
motive of justice, and every ground of rea- 
son and law, he endeavoured to recover 
those well-earned rights which the British 
seamen had been deprived of; resolved 
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to perish or succeed, he trusted every 


thing to the hazardous issue. In_ his 
zeal for the profession to which he 
belonged he committed almost every 
thing; he committed his present means 
and future prospects, in the very unequal 
contest with the first lord of the Admiralty 
and all those connected with the Admi- 
ralty-board, who, as he must know their 
dispositions, could have but little doubt of 
their ability to crush him. Like other re- 
formers, lie had fallen a victim to preju- 
dice, party-rage, persecution, and self-in- 
terest. Like the first reformers, Luthier, 
Calvin, and John Knox, though crushed, 
overlaoked, or neglected in the conten- 
tion, he would, like them, leave behind 
him not only a testimony of his zeal in a 
good cause, but demonstrate that he pre- 
. ferred the ease, comfort, and content of 
numbers yet unborn, to every motive 
which is supposed to govern the actions of 
the majority of mankind. 

Having established fully the public me- 

_rits of captain Baillie, and the vast obliga- 
tions the public at large, and the navy in 
. particular, owed him, from the native dis- 
position of the noble earl, who had already 
offered that gentleman an equivalent, and 
his natural love of justice, therefore he 
presumed that his lordship would be one 
of the. first to accede to the noble duke’s 
proposition, for making a provision for 
that much injured officer; and the rather, 
as the noble earl, by all that he could per- 
ceive, had no reason to think differently of 
-Captain Baillie, since he pledged his ho- 
nour, upon certain conditions, to procure 
an equivalent for him. If it was ap act of 
justice at Christmas, it was so still; that it 
was, he had every reason to believe, be- 
cause he would never suppose that the 
noble lord, from any personal considera- 
tion merely affecting himself, could be in- 
duced to make a public provision for an 
undeserving man. His lordship, after go- 
ing fully into the conduct of the court of 
directors, relative to the renewing the 
contract with Mellish, the butcher, con- 
cluded his speech with expressing his 
assent to the resolution moved by 

the noble duke. 

The Earl of Mansfield said, he entered 
into the important discussion under con- 
sideration with some zeal, and was anxious 
to consider the question in all its parts. 
His lordship took within his view every 

- particular head. He recapitulated the 
evidence ‘on both sides. He opposed po- 
sitive assertions to positive assertions. He 
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distinguished what was positive from what 
was a degree short of it, or bordered upon 
conditional. He marked the difference 
between beliefand persuasion, and persua-’ 
sion and conviction arising from facts. 
And finally, went so far as to deal out mea- 
sures of probability and possibility, and 
shewed how directly they preponderated 
in favour of the first lord of the Admiralty. 

His lordship then proceeded to give an 
account of the whole proceedings in the 
court of King’s-bench, and followed Mr. 
Morgan in every one of his nisi prius de- 
tails, and that gentleman’s arrangements, 
when employed by the persons charged in 
captain Baillie’s book before the com- 
mittee of directors in Greenwich-hospital, 
appointed to enquire into the foundation 
of the complaints stated in the said pub- 
He allowed, that Mellish, the 
contracting butcher, had been twice con- 
victed in Jarge penalties, for selling bull- 
beef, but his lordship had the candour and 
generosity toacknowledge, as Mr. Morgan 
well proved, that he alone (lord Mans- 
field) was the innocent cause. of the last 
compromise; for, after Mellish, who he 
contended did not deserve to sit in the 
pillory for a fraud, as had been hastily as- 
serted by the noble duke who made the 
motion, refused positively to agree to any 
compromise, but to try the issue, some-. 
thing had fallen from him (the noble lord) 
from the bench, which ‘imparted a wish or 
recommendation to compromise the mat-_ 
ter. Upon this hint, thrown out acci- 
dentally by him, both parties seemed dis- 
posed to agree; but so far from Sieh 
to pay ten penalties instead of a hundred, 
being a motive with Mellish to submit that 
judgment should be given in default for 
those ten penalties, it still remained a mat- 
ter of great doubt with him, whether one of 
them could be legally recovered. 

Much had been urged, on either hand, 
on two points included in the particular 
part of the enquiry, relative to the con- 
tracting butcher ; first, respecting the dif- 
ficulty of the proof relative to the bull- 
beef: secondly, the impropriety of: conti- 
nuing to deal with Mellish, after his sup- 
posed delinquency. On the first point he 
could only say, that Mr. Mellish’s con- 
tract was to furnish the very best ox, or 
bullock beef, which, in a strict view, was 
almost impossible, in the opinion of those 
who were to use it; because the difference 
between the very best, a degree somewhat 
inferior, or middling, was very difficult to 
be ascertained; nay, according to the dis- 
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_. vided the hospital with the best of meat of 
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_in exercising of his office. 
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tribution of legal justice, beyond the cog- 
nizance of the conscience of a jury. Per- 


~ gons who had formed their expectations on 


the very best, might deem that of a qualit 
somewhat inferior, or the middling kind, 
to be bull, when it was really ox, and per- 


‘haps gooa ox beef. On the second point, 


that of continumg to deal with Mellish, 


_after his first and second conviction, there 


were many good reasons. No complaint 
of any kind (witness the complaint in the 


_ infirmary ) had been made against the con- 


tracting butcher since 1775; he had pro- 
every kind; he had offered or engaged for 
the lowest price; and of course, by the 
constitution of ‘the hospital, became in- 
titled to the preference; and his extensive 
geengs presented a security to the hos- 
pital, for the due performance of his con- 


tract, which it was not in ‘the power of 


any other butcher to give. 
His lordship, after having dwelt upon 


the contracting butcher, and very ably de-. 


fended him and his friends, entered into 
the question, What light captain Baillie 
stood in before the committee? Capt. 


Baillie had’ published a book containing |” 


very serious charges against almost every 
‘person concerned in the government and 
direction of Greenwich-hospital, and had 
not been able to bring’ proof of a matter 
of criminal charge home to any one of the 


: eae so far captain Baillie was highly 


lameable ; and when he made the charges 
he most certainly pledged himeelf to main- 
tain what he affirmed, or tacitly consented 
to abide the consequences. But the 
learned lord who spoke last, said, he had 


‘a freehold in his office, and could not be 


legally removed but for an ‘actual abuse 
No such thin 

was pretended, consequently his remova 
was unjust and illegal. ~ If illegal; captain 
Baillie had a remedy, and should seek it ; 
it was not competent to that House to in- 
terpose. The noble duke’s ‘motion, in- 
deed, imported as much, for it could hard- 


- ly be presumed that the noble duke would 


have moved for redress ‘while the’ law lay 
open and presented the'means of obtain- 
ingit. The truth was, captain Baillie had 


_ no freehold in his office ; to prove which it 


would be only necessary to briefly state 
what amounted to such a tenure, which he 
looked upon to be of two sorts; namely, 
by a title under letters ‘patent, or the 
King’s commission for life, or durmg good 
‘behaviour. Was either the case here? 
Not at all; captain Bailli¢ was appointed 


gave birth to the 


“never beén appointed: his ar 


‘alteration in the’ charter, by 


gba 


‘George of 


\ 
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by a warrant from the Admiralty-board, 


which at all times had'a power of dis- 
placing or suspending him, whenever thé 
thoiight proper. “The same motives whic 

appointment, would at 
all times justify the dacoauinuscice of hitn 
in office: nor could he see that captain 
Baillie suffered any greater hardship in 
being dismissed, than he would had he 
intment 
was a favour, to which he had ‘no claim, 
nor had he'a right to complain when that 
favour was withdrawn. 

His lordship again spoke to the consti- 
tution of the new charter, and madeé’a long 
teply to lord Camden’s argument, relative 
to the abridging of the’ poptiar powers 
vested by the original charter ‘in the go- 
vernors, directors, genetal court, &c. tn 
which he laid down the following position : 


‘That the fewer hands power’ was placed 


in the better, and still the more so, if vest- 
ed in a single hand, because he could 
be made responsible: whereas ‘numbers 
combined together, are better able to per- 
petrate injustice, to shift frdi one to the 
other, to exclude détection and’ evade 
unishment, ‘and influence, the crimes or 
Injustice they have committed. * For-which 
reason, 8o far ‘from pond Aha 3 of the 
ich the 

executive power ‘of the whole body had 
become vested in the Admiralty-boatd, or 


‘the first lord of the Admiralty forthe time 


being; he thought ‘it a ‘very great: im. 
Heretofore, the Admiralty- 

oard might throw the blame on the ge- 
neral court, or court of directors, and the 
back again upon the ‘Admiralty-boatd ; 
but by placing the whole of the executive 
power in the hands of the latter, they wére 
miade answerable’ as well for their own 
particular part, as for the-general conduct, 
management. and direction of every infe- 
rior department. 


- * He said, the words ofthe chayter would 


seem to support the noble ‘and tearred 


-lord’s interpretation apon a transient view ; 


but it’ was hot words,’ but what was ‘the 
sense put upon those words, ‘by: prince 
ernmark, and: his’ assistant 
counsel, that was to determine in the pre- 
sent instance ; thost’ certainly to appoint 
landmen to civil offices. Hig royal high- 
ness had'appointed such men, by the evi- 
dence ori'the' table; it ap d he had 
twenty-one ‘on ‘the’ first formation of the 


‘charity. -He perfectly relied ow ‘what the 
‘noble duke had said, as’ to’ the five sea- 


men, so far as the noble duke was ‘inform- 
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ed; but, as a parliamentary document, he 
could never subscribe to it, or consent to 
argue upon it, as a parliamentary autho- 
rity; besides, what did it proye, if granted 
in its fullest extent?. No more, than that 
fiye out of the twenty-one, stated to have 
heen landmen in Maule’s list, were sea- 
men, or sea-faring persons ; the fair de- 
duction from which was, that the other 
sixteen were landmen. His lordship then 
replied, with equal abilities and candour, 
to every legal objection started by lord 
Camden ; and concluded with an eulogium 
on the virtues and transcendent abilities 
of the first lord of the Admiralty. 
The question being put on the duke of 
Ee motion, the House divided : 
ontents 26; Not-contents 67. The 25 
Contents were the following : 


Dukes. Radnor 
Richmond Abingdon 
Graftoa Harcourt 
Bolton Fitzwi'tiam 
Portland Spencer. ' 
Devonshire ' '" ¥isccunr. 
Manchester Hereford. 
Ancaster. — ' * *Lorps. 

Marquis. Abergavenny 
Rockmyham. De Ferrara 

Ears. Kiog 
Effingham Ravensworta 
Pembroke Wycombe 
Ferrers Camden © 
Jersey’ Foley. 


As soon as the question was disposed 
of, a secession of the minority members 
instantly took place; the duke of Rich- 
mond having given notice of his intention 
of leading the way: after which the three 
following motions were carried nem. con. 

1. “ That nothing hath appeared in the 
course of this enquiry, which calls for any 
interposition of the legislature, with regard 
to the management of Greenwich-bospital, 
or which makes the same necessary or 
proper. 2. That the Book which was re- 
ferred to this committee, mtitled, ‘ The 
Case of the Royal Hospital for Seamen at 
Greenwich,’ contains a groundless and 
malicious representation of the conduct of 
the earl of Sandwich, and others, the 
commissioners, directors and officers of 
Greenwich-hospital, with regard to the 
management thereof. 3. That it has ap- 
pearcd to this committee, that the revenues 
of Greenwich-hospital have been consi- 
derably increased, the buildings much en- 
larged, and rendered more commodious, 
and the number of pensioners greatly aug- 
mented, during the time in which the earl 


of Sandwich has beep the first lord of the 
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Admiralty, who has, upon all occasions, 
shewn | attention and impartiality in 
forwarding the true end of that noble - 


foundation.” 


June 14. The Duke of Richmond said, 
he had a proposition to submit to the 
House, which, he doubted not, would 
meet their lordships’ approbation. It re- 
lated to Greenwich hospital ; and as every 
one of their lordships, who had spoken 
or voted in the course of the enquiry into 
that noble charity, it might fairly be pre- 
sumed, spoke from sentiment and voted 
from conviction, he had every reason to 
infer, that there would not be a second 
opinion relative to the propriety of his 
motion ; because every noble lord being 
satisfied that he was right, would wish to 
make the evidence as much known as pos- 
sible, and his grounds of conviction as pre- 
valent in every other breast as they had 
been already in his own. Such, he said, 
were his motives and the foundation of his 
expectations, that although difference of 
opinion had been apparent throughout the 
whole of that business, the principle of 
gan justification, now alluded to b 
1im, would be a principle of union appli- 
cable to the individual sentiments of every 
noble lord present. In order therefore to 
enable their lordships to judge of the 
Macias on which those resolutions rested, 

e should move, ** That the Proceedings of 
the Committee appointed to take into 
Consideration the Affairs. of Greenwich 
Hospital, together with the Evidence delt- 
vered at the bar of this House, be printed.” 

The Earl of Sandwich was desirous that 


the evidence should be printed, as, in his 


opinion, it contained a full justification of 
his conduct. He had all along expressed 
an earnest wish to have the matter made 
as public as possible; he had no reason 
now to adopt a contrary mode of conduct, 
and was therefore ready to concur in the 
motion. These were his avowed senti- 
ments in the early stages of the enquiry, 
nor had he, at any subsequent period, the 
least reason for altering his sentiments. 
Such being his ideas, it could hardly be 
supposed, that he wished to put a negative 
on the motion made by the noble duke; 
on the contrary, there was nothing he 
more earnestly desired, could it be done 
with convenience, than to have the whole 
of the enqniry go out into the world, 
There were, as the matter struck him, bu 

two objections ; which were, that the evi- 
dence was voluminous, and that the ex 
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ence attending such a publication would 
Be very heavy ; but still, strong as these 
objections might appear, if it was the sense 
of the House, he thought those consider- 
ations ought to give way. 

The Earl of Dendizh warmly pressed a 
compliance with the motion. Such a pub- 
Jication would do his noble friend (Sand- 
wich) infinite honour and credit, as it 
would prove tothe House the folly, or 
designed malice, in which the enquiry ori- 
ginated; not only the noble earl’s inno- 
cence, but his high deserts respecting the 
management of Greenwich hospital, so far 
as he was concerned in its administration ; 
and, finally, that he had not only fulfilled 
his duty himself, but had made the neces- 
sary arrangements through the lowest de- 
partments in the hospital. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had no 
manner of objection to the motion; on 
the contrary, he would have been ex- 
tremely plad that the form of their Jord- 
ships’ proceeding in that House could 
have permitted him to give his assent to 
the noble duke’s proposition. The real 
state of the matter, so far as it was con- 
nected with the present motion, was this : 
——a committee is appointed to enquire into 
certain matters; evidence is given at the 
bar, and the committee do not report it; 
the consequence of which is, that the 
House can take no notice of any thing 
which does not come to them through the 
medium of the committee. The evidence 
is not in being ; the committeayhas already 
disposed of the contents, by not report- 
“Ing; and it is now incompetent to.the House 
to take the matter up de nove. The comnut- 
tee, it was true, reported three resolutions, 
which had been unanimously agreed to by 
the Hou-e. The House of course were 
in possession regularly of these three reso- 
Jutions, and if their lordships thought pro- 
pers might give orders for printing them; 

ut unless they travelled out of their esta- 
blished mode of procecding, he was clearly 
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been already finally disposed of. Their 
lordships, it was to be presumed, were suf- 
ficiently informed of its nature before they 
proceeded to a vote. The three resolu- 
tions on the Journals was an open decla- 
ration of what the majority of that House 
thought of the matter, aad it could hardly 
be supposed, that the noble duke wished a 
re-trial, or re-hearing, unless he could un- 
dertake to promise that he had fresh mat- 
ter to urge. The public, besides, were 
not strangers to what passed on the occa- 
sion; the doors were open; the bar day 
after day crowded with strangers for seve- 
ral months. The enquiry had afforded 
matter of conversation without doors, and, 
he believed, it was understood pretty well 
for a full month before the decision took 
place, that the minds of the people were 
sufficiently made up to prepare them for 
what afterwards happened. As to the 
reasons urged by the noble earl who spoke 
last, that the agreeing to the . proposed 
publication would be the best means of 
clearing the honour of the noble earl 
whose conduct had been one principal ob- 
ject of the enquiry, it was an argument in 
support of the present motion, to the truth 
of which he could never subscribe. The 
noble earl’s innocence had been already 
made sufficiently manifest, for which, as 
well as the dignity of their lordships’ pro- 
ceedings, he for one could never consent 
to the motion made hy the noble duke. 
The Duke of Richmond examined the 
several parts of the learned lord’s speech. 
He denied that his arguments were satis- 
factory or conclusive, even as to the mere 
point of order ; because, to come to rese- 
lutions of opinion upon evidence not re- 
ported, they were not, in fact, resolutions 
ut all, according to the received meaning 
of parliamentary language. The grounds 
of the resolutions, as well as the resolu- 
tions themselves, should have been re- 


| ported, otherwise what grounds of assent 


or dissent had the committee to proceed 


of opinion, that consenting to print any !on? None at all: they were mere resolu- 


species of proceeding whatever by the 
House, which had not been reported to it, 
would be extremely disorderly and unpar- 
Niameutary. After what he had heard 
from the nobie duke and nebie earl, he 
could urge very little in point of arguinent 
but what he hud already stated. Burt, al- 
lowing that the mere point of order were 
dispensed with, it would then rest with 
theie loreships, to determine how far it 


, tions of opinion, unaccompanied by a sin- 
gle fact or tittle of, evidence. 
ithis defect had been purposely permitted 
-and passed over, in order to prevent the 
' printing of the evidence, he would not un- 


Whether 


dertake tu say, but he would contend, 


notwithstanding the confidence with which 
the learned lord accompanied his asser- 
tions, that it was much more unparliamen- 
‘tary and informal to agree with resolu- 


would become the dignity and gravity of | tions unauthenticated, for such, in point 
that House to print evidence which had | of form at least, they must be considered, 
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the evidence not being repotted, than re- 
fuse to publish or print the evidence be- 
cause it was not reported; for such a re- 
fusal amounted fairly to this: the evidence 
ought to have been reported, but it was 
not; and as it has not, though it ought, 
we will avail ourselves of an informallty 
we have ourselves been the occasion of. 

His grace animadverted in avery pointed 
manner on the noble lord on the woolsack, 
and laughed at the affected candour of the 
noble lord at the head of the Admiralty. 
He said, the latter consenting, and the 
former opposing the present motion, was 
the effect of mere artifice. The noble 
earl could not decently rise to give a nega- 
tive to the motion, so frequently ex- 
pressing an earnest desire of having his 
own conduct enquired into, and the charges 
contained in captain Baillie’s book fully 
and openly investigated ; but when it was 
found that the House were unanimously 
disposed to agree to the motion, out steps 
his learned friend from behind the curtain, 
and states his objections on the score of 
informality, and the irregularity of con- 
senting tosucha mode of proceeding. 

The learned lord, and the noble earl 
who spoke before him, had taken it for 
granted, that all the complaints stated in 
Baillie’s book had been disproved. He 
begzed leave to contend, that every one 
of them, but one, had been clearly proved, 
and that one of little or no consequence. 
Notwithstanding the infinite labour, dex- 
terity, address, and oratory used by a 
learned lord (Mansfield) on the night of 
the decision, he was too well acquainted 
with the learned lord’s gravity and good 
sense, to suppose that his lordship would 
have made so laboured, and, apparently, 
studied harangue, to no manner of purpose. 
If the facts were so clear, so evident, the 
deduction sv plain and conclusive, why 


mis-spend so much time, so much legal 


knowledge, in proving what already had, 
from the evidence, been incontrovertibly 
made out? No great sagacity was requisite 
to discover the cause. ‘The people without 
doors not only retained their doubts, but 
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ther went beyond than fell short of the ree. 
solutions moved in the committee. If 
conscious of having acted right, they. 
ought to wish to submit to the public, 
proofs that they had not acted as an aban- 
doned and corrupt House of Parliament, 
which was a language he had heard used 
on the occasion more than once without. 
doors. He did not mean to say that such. 
language was justifiable; but if, from 
litical motives, their Jordships had stopped. 
or perverted justice, whatever might be 
the prescribed language current in that 
House, it would not be very easy to direct 
the public opinions out of it, or prevent 
the people from saying, that it was an 
abandoned House of Parliament. 

He observed, that it had a very odd ap~ 
pearance, that the noble lord on the wool- 
sack 30 ad cord stepped forward, to 
controul what seemed Ad aed to be 
the sense of every side of the House. The 
noble earl in particular who had been 
pointed out as the principal object of the 
enquiry by the learned lord, had openly 
consented and urged nothing against the 

ropriety of his motion but the mere ob- 
jection of expence, yet the noble lord on 
the woolsack had set his face against the 
motion, and attempted to lead the majority 
of the House. It reminded him of what 
had happened more than once in the course 
of the enquiry, which was, that after the 
noble ear! at the head of the Admiralty had 
said, ‘ By al] means go on—I wish an en- 
quiry—I care not how much my conduct 
is investigated—the more the better,’ the 
learned Jord, or some other trusty friend, 
instantly rose, and by starting some quibble 
or legal distinction, or some futile, ex- 
ploded, or frivolous point of order, shifted 
the true ground of debate, in order to 
Jead their lordships from the true question. 
This, his grace contended, afforded just 
cause of suspicion and pre-concert ; and 
indeed it wus difficult to recollect any of 
the principal proceedings in the course of 
the enquiry, without remembering fre- 
quent instances of what he now alluded to. 

He had another motive for wishing to 


a very consideravle number of them did; have the evidence printed, which was, 
not hesitate publicly to condemn the de- | that mankind might be enabled to form 
cision. On this account, if upon no other, | a jadyment, he meant in order to estie 
it became incumbent on their lordships,' mate the weight of the arguments used 
more particularly such of them as had: by the noble earl who presides m the court 
spoke or voted on the occasion, to publi-h | of Kiny’s-bench. Here tris grace made 
their reasons to the whole world, to sativfy | ointed observations on several of the 


their friends, ahd to confound their ene- 
mies, and shew that their conduct was jus- 


tifiable, and that the evidence received ra- 


earned earl’s arguments, particularly ree 
specting Maule’s list of the persons whe 
were stated in bis report to have never 


f 
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been at sea, though occupying civil offices 
in the hospital. This fabricated list he 
had fully proved, he presumed, to every 
one of their lordships, to have been founded 
in misreprescntation. and falsehood; but 
what was the learned earl’s conclusion 
from his proofs and clear detection of the 
witness? very novel and extraordinary 
indeed! Such logic, he hoped, as he 
should never hear again resorted to in an 
House of Parliament. Maule, in his list, 
made a return of 21 of those pretended 
landmen who had filled civil offices in the 
hospital. He himself made such an en- 
quiry as the shortness of the time and the 
means of information would admit of; and 
had proved that five out of the 21 were 

ersons who had been bred seamen, or 
Pad served at sea, and some of them had 
had rank. Oh! says the learned earl, 
Maule might have searched in an hurry, 
and possibly may be mistaken in the five 
instances alluded to; but that no more 
than five haviog appeared to be seamen, is 
a demonstrative, nay certain proof, that 
the remainder were landmen. 

He was no less severe on that part of 
the learned earl’s speech which related to 
his lordship’s conduct respecting Mellish 
the contracting butcher, the alteration of 
the charter, and his lordship’s avowed 
ete ai to an arbitrary instead of a 
imited power, being invested in those 
Sriidied with the government of the 
hospital. The noble and learned earl had 
indeed stepped beyond the line which his 
prudence and caution generally prescribed, 
for he contended fairly and openly, that 
the fewer hands the management of Grecn- 
wich hospital was entrusted in, the better; 
and in a single sentence, at once con- 
demned any controul or limitation of the 
power vested in the first lord of the Ad- 
suiralty, but what his lordship’s own good 
judgment might suggest; in short, indivi- 
dual responsibility was preferred ta any 
interference or check which might be sup- 
posed to be lodged in the court of direc- 
tors or general court. 

His grace, after paying his compliments 
to a noble earl and a noble viscount (lords 
Chesterfield and Dudley) who had acted 
s0 conumeudable and zealous a part in be- 


‘half of the first lord of the Admiralty, 


entered into a long historical narrative of 
the Bill for preventing the sale of the 
clerks of assize places, and gave broad 
hints, that the noble lord on the woolsack 
had designedly made such amendments in 


the Bill, ag his lordship foresaw would have 
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furnished those who secretly disliked the 
Bill, with a pretence for getting it flung 
over the table of the other House; and, 
as it literally happened, of being the cause 
of having. it kicked qut of that House into 
the lobby. This, he said, was indecent, 
and betrayed a want of that respect which 
the Houses owed reciprocally to each 
other ; and though it would be very idle 
now to enter into any discussion of the 
subject, he doubted much if: the other 
House, from ill-founded motives of. jea- 
lousy, had not rather stepped a little out 
of their way to spend their resentment in 
what administered no just cause of offence. 

The Lord Chancellor replied with great 
warmth; said he was above the insinua- 
tions thrown out by the noble duke; that 
it was his duty to rise and state objections 
to any infermal proceedings going on in 
that House; that a sense of duty was what 
urged him to rise on the present, occasion, 
as it did upon a former one alluded, to by 
the noble duke; and asserted, that, he 
never presumed to rise and controu| the 
sense of the House, but in instances in 
which the form of their proceedings was 
about to be departed from. 

The Earl of Mansfeld. made a reply ig 
defence of his speech on the 7th instant, 
upon the several points respecting the 
charter, the affair of the contracting 
butcher, and said the noble duke’s con- 
duct was such, as that, those who differed 
in opinion with his grace, were always 
prepared for what they were taught to 
expect. 

The Duke of Richmond, mn reply to 
what had fallen from the learned: earl, 
contended, that he had truly and candjdl 
stated the grounds from which his ipa 
ship’s conclusions had been drawn. He 
was far from hinting, that the learned earl 
had talked nonsense, or was absurd, or of 
imputing his lordship’s conduct to any bad 
motive. Of the latter he had no suspicion, 
and of the former no person could think 
higher of his lordship’s abilities than he 
did. Somuch and no more, he was ready 
to grant; but surely the learned earl in 
the plenitude of his wisdom, professional 
knowledge, and great powers of oratory, 
could not Jay claim to an infallibility which 
was denied to every ather man. It was 
no proof surely of his want of respect, to 
give his lordship to understand, that his 
speech of the preceding Monday, was not 
quite so convincing, brilliant, and able, as 
his speeches were wont to be. 

After throwing some degree of ridicule 
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‘upon the learned earl’s claim’ to infallibi- 
lity, he réferred to several parts of the evi- 
* “dence which had been delivered at their 
lordships’ bar, and the very novel and ex- 
‘traordinary arguments and ‘ conclusions 
“which ‘his lordship had ‘drawn from it. 
*He ‘dwelt: for a considerable time on the 
‘case of the contracting butcher, Mellish, 
‘arid the several defences ‘set up by his 
lordship in behalf of the directors for the 
‘renewal of that contract, after Mellish had 
‘been convicted of the most gross and 
“shameful frauds. The noble earl had de- 
fended the contractor and the directors in 
a manner the most uncommon he ever 
‘heard. In the instance of the first’ con- 
“viction, his lordship supposed, that what 
‘was really aod fully proved might not be 
‘true: and on the second conviction, that 
“he petmitted judgment to go against him, 
“though he was conscious of his own itino- 
‘cence. But supposing, says his lordship, 
“that Mellish was ‘really guilty of what he 
had’ been charged with, the directors, b 
“renewing the contract the third time wit 
“him,’were justifiable, as they gave him an 
nity of retrieving his’ character. 
‘He had often heard; that'to save a rogue 
‘from ‘the gallows, was the way to’ have 
“tim’ cut’ your throat,: but: never’ before 
‘heard, that it' was necessary to coritinue a 
“‘cotmexion with a man convicted of cheat- 
ar da to give him an opportunity of 
‘retrieving ‘his character, or in other words, 
“to give hm a fresh opportunity of repeat- 
img his former frauds in the first: instance, 
“and a passport to-enable him to cheat the 
“rest of mankind besides. ' His. grace 'in- 
- sisted, that it was the duty of the directors 
“tO have immediately set’ their face against 
*‘Melfish; and their failing in the’ perform- 
"ance ‘of it, furnished a mést dangerous 
“exaniplé to every person connected with 
“the hospital, and was’ ‘little short: of a 
‘professed invitation to’ cheat,’ under the 
“protection of those’ to whom its manage- 
“ment in the several departments' was en- 
- trusted. ‘ He said such an ‘open ‘encou- 
“‘Tagement to public rapine’ ‘and fraud, was 
“replete with ‘the rost mischievous conse- 
* quences, and eriabled the man thus pro- 
‘tected ‘to become a monopolist, mer of 
““eourse a public plunderer, to any'arhount, 
“having the' market entirely in’ his own 
‘power. ‘He had lately heard of'an mstance 
‘which confirmed him stronger in the trath 
of what he had now asserted, respecting 
“this ‘Meltish ; which was, that having found 
“that a ‘person had entered: into a contract 
“for supplying: the-demand of government 


® 
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at Portsmouth with fresh beef, he had of- 
fered 5001. to the contractor, though he 


‘accepted the contract upon lower ‘terms 
‘than he did, merely to prevent him from 


being connected with government. He 
was not then ‘in possession of the proofs, 
but he undertook to bring pruofs of it 
early in the néxt session of parliament. 
His grace adverted toa great many pas- 

ges in the learned earl’s speech, parti- 

arly the false return made by Maule of 

persons ‘appointed to civil offices who had 
never been at:sea. He observed on se- 
veral provisions in the first charter, which 
were omitted in that of -1775; and, in 
short, went through the whole of the 
learned earl’s speech, and-confuted his 
lordship’s law doctrines. 

His grace observed on the political con- 
duct of the learned earl who spoke last, 
and repeated, that he was fully convinced 
of his lordship’s very great abilities; -he 
knew they were indeed very powerful, and 
his country had just cause to lament that 
they were. It was to those abilities, to 
those delusive expressions of the noble 
earl, that ‘‘ we had passed the Rubicon,” 
that, ‘ the sword: was drawn, and the 
scabbard thrown away,’”: that “ the whole 
continent of North America, by a fiction 


‘in Jaw politics, was represented as com- 


cen the county of Middlesex, in. the 
Dritis parliament,”’ and ‘“ that if we did 


‘not kill the Americans they-would kill us,” 


which formed the true cause of all the ca- 
Jamities that ‘this country now felt, or-was 


‘threatened with, as well as all the miseries 


and distresses ‘under which every part of — 
thc British empire laboured. 
‘The Earl of Mansfield ' charged ‘ the 


‘noble: duke with misrepresenting what he 


said, relative to Mellish the contractor. 
The noble duke had given to him a-kind 


‘of argument; which he had never urged ; 


the ‘noble duke, among the variety ‘of 
things which he chose to select out of ‘his 

ch’ for the purposes of controverting 
them, had: imputed to him a declaration, 


that the reason of the board of directors 


havmg contracted again with Mellish 
after his conviction, was to give him an op- 


‘portunity of retrieving his character; on 
‘this the noble duke had reasoned pretty 


largely; and had triumphed not a little. 
Unfortunately the noble duke’s triumph 
was groundless—he had never used the 
argument, nor-any thing like it. He was 
in the recollection of their lordships, whe- 
ther his argument was not diametrically 
opposite ; in talking of the reasons that 
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might influence Mellish to seek a new con- 
tract with the hospital, he had, among 
other things said, that probably he might 
wish to retrieve his character with tbe 
hospital; but he had never suggested an 
idea, that it was the reason which pre- 
vailed in the minds of the directors to con- 
tract with him afresh. In justification of 
their having done so, be begged to bring 
. to the recollection of the House what had 
been said by Mr. Cust and Mr. Marsh, 
: both of whom had deposed that the con- 
‘tract of Mellish was cheaper by 300/. than 
‘that of any other person, and that his 
‘contract was so cautiously guarded, that 
if the servants of the hospital did their 
‘duty, it was impossible for any new fraud 
to happen; and he had added, that by the 
«concurrent testimony of captain Baillie 
.and Moore, the cook, there Pad not been 
‘the smallest complaint of bad meat at the 
‘hospital since June 1775.—As to the ex- 
pressions which the noble duke had re- 
peated, concerning what fell from him 
.gome years since, on the subject of the 
. American war, he was exceedingly obliged 
‘tothe noble duke for having mentioned 
‘ them, since it gave him an opportunity of 
- explaining what bad been most grossl 
misrepresented, over and over again, bot 
-within doors nnd without. The expres- 
: gions were not used by him on one and 
‘the same occasion. When the Boston 
Port Bill came before that House, and 
their lordships were debating it, he had 
troubled the House with his sentiments 
upon it. He had discussed the alterna- 
tive at that time under consideration, 
whether it was more wise to give up the 
colonies, or to endeavour by a system of 
coercion to recover them, and bring them 
back to their allegiance and dependence 
on this country. He had taken the argu- 
ment in both points of view; he had said, 
‘¢ If this Bill pass, your choice is over, and 
your election made ; you must go on, you 
will have passed the Rubicon.” ‘This was 
the mode in which he used the expression ; 
. he had not said, ‘* We had passed the Ru- 
bicon.”” The other expressions he had 
- dropped Jong afterwards, during the war, 
on the Prohibitory Bill, and on a motion 
for a cessation of hostilities. On those, 
and several other questions as they arose, 
he argued upon the existing circumstances 
at the tine ; “ Great Britain at war with 
America, the Americans in arms, and 
acting in a hostile and offensive manner 
against this country,”"—-having so stated 
it, he had quoted an address made by 
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Gustavus Adolphus to his soldiery; an 
address well known, “ There is the enemy, 
if you don’t kill them, they will kill you.” 
It had been his opinion at the time; it 
was his opinion now ;—and why ?—There 
must be two parties to the making of 
peace ; it was not enough for one of the 
contending powers to be willing to enda 
war, the other must consent to end it 
likewise. 7 

After some further conversation, the 
House divided on the duke of Rich- 
mond’s motion: Contents 18; Non-Con- 
tents 43. 
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Debates in the Lords on the Adultery 
Bill.) | March 11. The Bishop of Lazdaff 
(Dr. Shute Barrington) rose to propose 
a Bill “ for the more effectual Discourage- 
ment of the Crime of Adultery.”? The 
learned prelate introduced this Bill with.a 
fecling and eloquent exordium. He re- 
presented, with great pathos, the private 
miseries consequent on’ such ottences, 
and the misfortunes to the state from 
a cause which became so much the more 
dangerous, from its being a domestic 
one. Inthe more ancient annals of our 
country, this offence has been much less 
frequent, because punished with greater 
severity ; and it was remarkable that in 
the 17 years of his Majesty’s reign, whom 
he might pronounce, without fearing the 
imputation of sacrilege, as exemplary a 
prince as any of his predecessors, there 
had been as many divorces as had hap- 
pened during the whole history of. the 
country put together, since its transactions 
had been submitted to written record. 
There were two reasons for this: the 
total extinction of the internal monitor of 
shame, in the present period, which had 
been felt by our forefathers with its due 
force, and kept them from the commission 
of an offence wherein that sensation 
was most particularly appealed to. The 
other reason was, an injudicious mitigation 
of the penal Jaws with regard to the com- 
mission of this crime. By the common 
law of England, no woman after a divorce 
was permitted to regain her dower, nor to 
marry again within a limited time. A 
|method of evading this salutary statute 
| had been discovered by making previous 
; settlements, ar by entering into private 
| bonds ; so that a woman might now enjoy 
| AS many conveniencies of rank and situa- 
| tion after a compelled dismission from her 
husband, as atter a separation from him by 
thé hand of providence, and in a situation 
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when she had merited every thing by her 
conjugal tenderness and fidelity. The 
learned bishop presented his Bill, which 
was read the first time. 


March 30. The Bill was read a second 


time. 

The Earl of Effingham objected to its 
commitment. He believed it to be totally 
inadequate to the purpose proposed, and 
that no possible reformation was likely to 
be the consequence of it. Instead of pro- 
hibiting the parties offending from mar- 
rying within a prescribed period, in his 
opinion, the most effectual punishment 
would be to compel them to an immediate 
marriage, within twelve hours after the 
decree of their lordships pronouncing the 
divorce. 

The Bishop of Landaff said, it was not 
by any means his expectation, to eradicate 
an evil of so confirmed a kind; but though 
the effort he had now made, might not 
prove adequate to the entire removal of 
the offence, yet if it contributed to stop 
the growing mischief, and to produce only 
a partial cure, it would not be without its 

vantages. He reminded the House of 
the shameful height to which the vice of 
adultery had risen amongst us, and espe- 
cially in the higher ranks of life, to the 
great misfortune of some of the first fami- 
lies in the kingdom. He explained his in- 
tention to be that of fixing a brand of in- 
famy on an adulteress, that might, operate 
. 48 a terror upon the mind, and prevent the 
so frequent commission of the crime. 

The Earl of Carlisle thought that no 
penal statute could reach a mere immo- 
rality. The injunctions of a higher judi- 
cature were the laws by which such of- 
fenders were to be corrected ; and if per- 
sons so far forgot their duty as not to be 
intimidated by the precepts originating 
from that superior authority, he did not 
suppose they were capable of being af- 
fected by any other interposition. It was 
in his opinion unjust, that the weaker of- 
fender should be considered as the greater 
culprit. The man was to escape punish- 
ment by this Bill; all was to fall on the 
unfortunate woman, who generally pos- 
_sessed stronger inclinations, without an 
equal power of imposing that restraint of 
thought, and reasoning, concerning con- 
sequences, which the learned prelate had 
held out as the only protection against 
the offence. 

The Lord Chancellor spoke with pecu- 
- liar feeling, strength, and argument, He 
( VOL. XX, ] 
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said the matter immediately before the 
House was, whether or no they would 
take into their consideration a method for 
the more effectually preventing the crime 
of adultery? That was the appellation 
ascribed to the Bill; and if they rejected 
it, they pronounced in form, that they were 
not disposed to put any restraint at all 
upon this abominable practice. Whether 
or no the means prescibed in the Bill were 
likely to prove adequate to the purpose, 
would be a subject for inquiry when the 
House should be in a committee upon it ; 
at present, the plain question was, Do 
you, or do you not, think it worth your 
while to interpose by some method for the 
prevention of a crime that not only sub- 
verts domestic tranquillity, but has a ten- 
dency, by contaminating the blood of 
illustrious families, to affect the welfare of 
the nation in its nearest interests? The 
Bill went generally to all mankind, to 
every husband and father ip the kingdom ; 
but it concerned their lordships more than 
any other order of people. A due regard . 
for his posterity was to every man a near 
and dear object ; to nobility, the most im- 
portant to which they could possibly ad- 
vert. He begged the House to recollect, 
that the purity of the blood of their de- 
scendants, was, and must necessarily be, 
an essential. consideration in the breast of 
all the peers of the kingdom. Every at- 
tempt to preserve the descent of peers un- 
stained and perfectly pure, merited their 
immediate attention; for his part, he de- 
clared, he saw the importance of the Bill 
to the peerage so clearly, that if he had 
the blood of forty generations of nobility 
flowing in his veins, he could not be more 
anxious to procure it that assent and con- 
currence, which it deserved from their 
lordships. He did not agree with the 
~noble lord who spoke last, who had said 
that adultery was a mere consideration 
of morality, and was not altogether a 
subject of human legislation. He 
served, that when immorality went so far 
as openly to disturb the order of civil so- 
ciety, it was then necessary in every Ci- 
vilized state for the legislature to inter- 
fere, On the whole, he hoped the Bill 
would go to a committee, because none 
of their Jordships disputed the principle 
of it; the only objection was to the se- 
verity of one clause; and that might be 
debated in the committee. For his own 
part, he thought it a very proper clause ; 
for it appeared to him to be the only 
method of putting a stop to those shame- 
[2Q} 
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ful intrigues we daily heard of, of paying 
addresses (called honourable) to married 
women, and promising, nay even entering 
into contracts to marry them as soon as 
they can be divorced. The infamy to 
which the woman would be driven, might, 
it was said, occasion her to be a common 
prostitute ; or it was possible she might 
marry some other man instead of the adul- 
terer. These arguments had no weight 
with him ; for if any man could be so mean 
as to marry a woman under such circum- 
stances, he must take the punishment for 
his pains. But as it was chiefly among 
persons of high rank that this crime had 
prevailed, and occasioned great confu- 
sion, he thought no infamy too great to 
be inflicted on the adulteress, who now, 
by means of a divorce and marriage with 
the guilty man, boasted her reception again 
in the circles of the great and virtuous. 

The Earl of Effingham said, that the 
means adopted by the Bill for the pre- 
vention of the crime was, in his opinion, 
the circumstance of all others the most 
likely to increase it. The woman was to 
be precluded from marrying with the gal- 
lant on whose account she had been legally 
divorced, and yet permitted to enter into 
the matrimonial bond with any other per- 
son. If she should, would she not still be 
lable to those temptations that had origi- 
nally seduced her, and be led into a re- 

eated commission of the crime with her 
rst favourite ? 

The Duke of Richmond also spoke on 
the same subject, and affirmed that no 
other remedy could possibly be devised 
for the evil but this, that no divorces should 
be permitted at all. Men, in his opinion, 
were more guilty than women, and it was 
most frequently the husband’s cruelty or 
neglect that was the source of the wife's 
infidelity. 

The Bill was ordered to be committed 
on the 15th of April. | 


April 15. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill. 

The Ear} of Effingham renewed his ob- 
jections to the Biil, on the ground of its 
not being competent to cure the evils 
which it intended. He said, that when 
immorality arose to such a height as to 
require political interference, great care 
should be taken that that interference was 
sufficient; he therefore begged, as he had 
many amendments to make to the present 
Bill, which the preamble standing would 
wake nugatory, to postpone that part for 
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the present. [The question was accord- 
ingly put, when the preamble was _post- 
poned.] His lordship then observed, that 
as the Biil at present was to prevent the 
criminal parties from ever marrying one 
another, he would amend that part, by 
obliging them to marry one another, and: 
nobody else. His lordship urged the pro- 
priety of the alteration, by shewing the 
inconveniences of this part of the Bill in 
its original state, and the restriction this 
amendment would have on the criminal, 
parties, who, under the strong influence 
of unlawful passions, could be restrained 
by nothing so much, in his opinion, as the 
dread of being obliged to marry that 
woman who would permit herself to be 
debauched. 

The Bishop of Landaff said, he could 
hardly think the noble earl serious in this 
objection, and therefore would make no 
answer but by referring him to experience, 
and desiring him to recollect how ineffec- 
tual such a method had hitherto been to- 
wards nipping the as of this thriving 
evil. He defended the principle of his 
Bill, which he said he had drawn up with 
the most studious attention ; that at the 
second reading he had further explained 
the motives which induced him to frame 
it, rather as an intimidating law than as a 
law inflicting punishment; and on that oc- 
casion the noble lord on the woolsack had 
so ably and satisfactorily pointed out not 
only the expediency of some remedy being 
applied to stop the progress of this fa- 
shionable evil, but likewise the sufficiency 
of the depending Bill; that he should not 
take up the time of the House by advanc- 
ing any more arguments in support of it, 
but before he sat down he thought it ne- 
cessary to observe, that the Bill had been 
arraigned as partial, because it imposed 
the severest punishment on the weakest 
party. In answer to this, he had only to 
say, that he was justified by the common 
law and the ecclesiastical law of the land, - 
both of which, indeed, in this case had 
grown into disuse, through modern polite- 
ness; but if this Bill should be found in- 
adequate, he would study some other more 
severe in its penalties ; and he would call 
upon their lordships, as they wished to 
preserve the purity of their own noble 
blood, and to transmit their honours and 
estates to their own posterity ; as the 
guardians of the liberties, civil and reli- 
gious, of the people, both of which were 
invaded by this crime; in fine, as the 


friends of their country, which, if once it 
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was sunk in disseluteness and abandoned 
immorality, would soon fall an easy prey 
to corruption and slavery—to support him 
in this important duty, 

The Bull then went through the Com- 
mittee, was reported, and passed the Lords 
on the 19th. 


Debate in the Commons on the Adultery 
Bill.) April 19. ‘The Bill for the more 
effectual Discouragement of the crime of 
Adultery was brought from the Lords. 

Mr. Fox hoped gentlemen would attend 
to the Bill, and not let it pass unnoticed. 
He acknowledged that adultery was pre- 
valent to an alarming degree, and divorces 
more frequent than ever, but begged the 
House would not, from their idea of the 
heinousness of the crime, be induced to 
think, that every mode of preventing it 
that should be suggested, was fit to effect 
the purpose. The gates Bill might, 
upon discussion, be thought not only ina- 
dequate to the end it aimed at, but a mat- 
ter more likely to encourage and increase, 
than check adultery. 

Lord Beauchamp spokeon the same side. 
His lordship observed that there had been 
a Bill of a similar tendency brought into 
that House some few years since; which 
was suffered to lie on the table unnoticed 
for three weeks, and would not have been 
at all attended to, had not a reverend pre- 
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light with the noble lord. That in his 
idea, the great and real cause of the pro- 
gress of adultery, was that abominable 
statute, the Marriage Act, a Bill that struck 
at the root of personal freedom, and which 
was first brought into parliament to tickle 
the vanity of some noble lords in the other 
House. His lordship, ina very ludicrous 
manner, examined the effects of the Mar- 
riage Act, declaring it to be a wretched 
piece of policy, tending to prevent an 
union of willing hearts, and to hinder 
young girls from giving their hands to such 

earty young men as they could like and 
love, in order that miserly parents might 
couple youth with age, beauty with defor- 
mity, health with disease. To the Mar- 
riage Act, and that alone, he attributed 
all the family uneasinesses, all the quarrels 
between man and wife, and all the disobe- 
dience of children to their parents, that , 
had been so remarkably conspicuous since 
the passing of that Bill into a statute. 
The present Bill he viewed in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which it struck 
the noble lord. It did not appear to him 
to be near so objectionable as the former 
Bill which had been alluded to. Neither 
was he of opinion that a penal statute 
against adultery would have any more ef- 
fect than a penal statute against smug- 
gling. He complimented the ladies of 
England, by saying that he was sure 


Jate sent for an hon. gentleman, now no ' there were more good women, more 
more, who had a seat in that House, and ' chaste wives, and more happy mothers in 
requested him to move for its being read, ‘this kingdom than in the whole world, 
aod after a full discussion the Bill was re- | ]reland only excepted [a loud laugh], 
jected. The principle ofthat Bill and the , and declared that much to the honour of 
present were pretty muck: alike, they both ; Ireland, he had found upon enquiry that 
went to punish the women, and not the | there never had been but two instances of 
male sex, who, generally speaking, were | divorce before the Irish parliament. 

most to blame. Exclusive of this objec-! Mr. James Luttrell gave his reasons for 
tion, his lordship said there was another | dissenting entirely from the present Bill. 
which struck him very forcibly respecting ; A principal reason was, that it aimed 
the present Bill, and that was, it went not | chiefly at the weaker sex, and did not at 
only to punish the offending woman, but | all go to punish the men. He took occa- 
if that woman happened to be with child, | sion to draw a comparison between the 
to punish the unoffending issue by bas- |! conduct of ministry respecting America, 
tardizing it when it came into the world. land the tendency of the Bill respecting 


This effect of the Bill his lordship repro- 
bated as most unjust and inhuman. 

Mr. Montague said a few words on the 
necessity of discussing the matter fully, as 
the Bill, if passed, would be a fresh penal 
statute, and repeated his motion, that a 
day might be fixed on for the second 
rea ; 


ding. 
Lord Nugent declared, he did not con- 
sider the present bill as a bill of pains and 
penalties, nor did he see it in the same 


7 


women; declaring, that the quarter it 
came from rendered it in his eyes liable 
to suspicion; had it been brought in by 


| those two worthy prelates who had done 


themselves so much honour by opposing 
measures tending to promote the further 
effusion of human blood, he should have 
thought it was founded in meekness, Chris- 
tianity, and justice, with neither of which 
the Bill as it then stood, was compatible. 
The Bill was then read a first time. 
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May 4. Mr. F. Montague moved for the 
order of the day, for the second reading of 
the Bill. He stated the necessity of pro- 
ene on the Bill from a comparative 
view of the number of divorces of the pre- 
sent and former times, observing, that from 
the Reformation to the beginning of the 
late reign, there had been only 15 divorces 
on the records of parliament; during that 
reign there had been 22; from the com- 
mencement of the present reign to the 
present session, there had been 42; and 
ahe table of the other House was now 
covered with applications of that sort, be- 
sides those passing through that House. 
From all which he urged the necessity of 
a law for the prevention of a crime which 
so much disturbed domestic peace and 
civil society. 

Lord Beauchamp first opposed the se- 
cond reading on account of the thinness 
of the House, and afterwards on account 
of its inefticacy to the purpose for which 
it was intended ; and for its inequality in 
puvishing the female transgressor only, 
without inflicting any punishment on her 
male co-offender. He thought the princi- 
pal clauses of the Bill inverted would an- 
swer a better purpose than in their present 
state. He attributed the increase of adul- 
tery, and of course divorces, to the Mar- 
riage Act, which laid young people under 
such restraints of parents and guardians, 
as to be compelled frequently to marry 
against their inclinations, which brought 
on these infidelities. 

Mr. [ox entered into a long discussion 
ef the Bill, the preamble, its contents, and 
tendency; he took it up on the doctrine 
of non-representation, which he said had 
been so many years agitated in that House; 
he averred the ladies to be totally unre- 
presented, therefore entitled to the most 
tender treatment, in cases where the sexes 
were to be distinguished. He then in- 
veighed against the Bill in its present form, 
as unequal, unjust, and tyrannical, tending 
to do more hurt than good, by preventing 
the fair delinquents from making the only 
atonement to society in their power for 
past errors, and driving them to become 
common prostitutes. 

Sir G. Yonge opposed the Bill as nuga- 
tory and ineffectual: 

ir Adam Fergusson traced the laws of 
the Romans and other nations, respecting 
adultery, and drew a general conclusion 
from them all, that it must be founded in 
reason and the nature of things, what all 
Civilized nations agree in, to make laws 
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for the prevention of adultery: he strenue 
ously supported the Bill. 

Lord Ongley ridiculed the idea .of as- 
cribing the increase of adultery to the 
Marriage Act, which he said was founded 
in wisdom and prudence. He told a story 
of a commission appointed to enquire of 
the Goodwin Sands: no intelligence could 
be found; at last the commissioners ap- 
plied toa very old man, who said he re- 
membered the building of Tenterden 
church, and ever since the steeple of that 
church had been reared, the sands had 
been growing up, so that was the cause of 
the Goodwin Sands. He might as well 
say, that the increase of adultery bad been 
owing to the building of Westminster- 
bridge, because many assignations have 
been made upon that bridge. However, 
there were few men but what were shock- 
ed at the idea of marrying a whore, though 
they might be pleased with a temporary 
engagement; and probably the learned 
prelate who brought in the Bill might 
never live to see three more marriages of 
that kind, of the adulterer marrying the 
adulteress. The French had contributed 
not a little to the increase of divorces, b 
the introduction of their petit maitres, fid- 
dlers and dancing-masters, who had been 
allowed toteach our wives and misses to 
allemande, and to twist and turn them 
about at their pleasure. The noble lord 
condemned that clause of the Bill, which 
were to prevent an adulterous wife from 
marrying at all one twelvemonth after a 
divorce, as it could only oblige her to live 
for a year ina state of fornication; and 
he was farther of opinion, that the occa- 
sion of adultery was in the men, and 
not in the women, and that the former, if 
any, were the object of punishment. 

Mr. Moysey supported the Bill. He 
insisted this was not so much a question of 
speculation as of public justice: that the 
Bill had no farther object in view than was 
intended by every Divorce Bill that ever 
passed, if the legislature could have been 
asked their intentions, which was to dis- 
grace the offending party; that such effect 
having lately been defeated, it was become 
absolutely necessary to put divorces on a 
better footing, or to stop them entirely. 
That it never could be, nor ought it to be, 
the intent of the legislature in passing a 
Divorce Bill to benefit the adulteress, and 
put her in a better situation than she was 
in before such Bill passed. That by mar- 
rying the adulterer she did put herself ina 
better condition, and sheltered herself 
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from that disgrace in which the legislature 
found her; for before such Bill passes she 
is a divorced woman, for adultery, by sen- 
tence of the ecclesiastical court, deprived 
of alimony and unable to marry at all; but 
the Divorce Bills, in the present mode of 

ing them, enable her to run into the 
arm of the adulterer, in defiance of the old 
law of this country, with her dower at her 
back ; for she was always sure of a provi- 
sion from the legislature, and frequently 
too greataone. He shewed that the idea 
of permitting the innocent Dak alone to 
marry was not new, but founded in the 
old canon law, and had been adopted by 
our own acts of parliament; and he cited 
the canon law to shew that a woman was 
not formerly permitted to marry the adul- 
terer, even after the death of her husband. 
He answered many of the objections that 
had been made to this Bill, and in parti- 
cular to that of the partiality of the law in 
punishing the woman and not the male 
offender. He said it had been the prac- 
tice of all ages, and almost all countries, 
and that confining the disgrace of inconti- 
nence so much to the woman was founded 
in necessity, and not nce with 
the true intent of the sex; for all penal 
laws upon the men must ultimately depend 
for their efficacy upon the women. And 
as to the latter, if the reproach of inconti- 
nence was confined to them, the palm of 


virtue and chastity was confined to them 


_Jikewise. That the trial is not upon their 
strength, and whilst they are protected 
against force, they would be ready and 
willing on their parts to guard themselves 
against intrigue and seduction. That pe- 
nalties upon the male offenders in such 
cases would be an injury to every virtuous 
woman in the kingdom, and would detract 
from her merit ; neither would it be a bit 
more desirable to the husband, who would 
wish to owe his security and happiness to 
his wife alone, not the forbearance of men, 
or penal restrictions put upon that sex. 
He concluded strongly in favour of the Bill. 

The question being put, that the Bill be 
now read a second time; the House di- 
vided : 

Tellers. 


Mr. Frederick Montagu -° 

Yeas 4 sir William Guise - = t ai 
{ Lord G. H. Cavendish - - 

Nozs 9 Sir George Yonge - - - t de 


So it passed in the negative: and it was 
ordered that the Bill be read a second 
time upon this day four months. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Bill to 
vest the sole Right of printing Almanacks in 
the two Unitversities.] April 16. Lord 
North informed the House, that the right 
of printing Almanacks had, fur upwards of 
two centuries, been enjoyed exclusively 
by the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the company of stationers. 
That the right had been exercised in con- 
cl of certain royal grants, which 
had till very lately been held to be full 
and legal authority. That the stationer’s 
company, carrying on a trade in Bibles, 


-Psalters, and Almanacks, had for a long 


time been the sole venders of the latter, 
and had paid the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge an annuity of 500/. each, 
for the transfer of their right to print Al- 
manacks. That the two universities had 
employed this sum for the benefit of learn- 
ing, having printed a number of books 
useful to students. That it was owing to 
this annuity, that such elegant editions of 
the Bible, Common Prayer Book, &c. 
came from the presses of each university. 
That within the last three years, a private 
stationer had thought proper to combat 
the right of the stattoners’ company, to 
print Almanacks to the exclusion of other 
traders. That the matter had gone through 
a long course of litigation, the issue of 
which was, that the courts had determined 
that the right was not legally vested in the 
company. The _ stationers’ company, 
therefore, having their own title set aside, 
and imagining the title of the two univer- 
sities was equally precarious, as it origi- 
nated in a similar manner, refused any 
longer to pay for, or exercise the right of 
printing Almanacks, supposed to be vest- 
ed in the two universities. The loss of 
these annuities, his lordship described as a 
matter which would be extremely incon- 
venient to the universities, and prejudicial 
to the cause of learning. He pointed out 
the propriety of allowing, in this case, 
that the right of printing Almanacks should 
be legally given to those who had s0 long 
enjoyed it without abuse, and who had, 
by a variety of court decrees, been led to 
imagine, that the grants under the autho- 
rity of which they exercised it, were come 
petent to empower them to hold the right 
exclusively. He concluded with moving, 
That leave be given to bring in “ A Bill 
for vesting the sole right of printing Al- 
manacks for the time to come in the two 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the company of stationers respect- 
ively.” : 
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Mr. Turner said he saw no reason why 
the stationers’ company should have an 
exclusive right to print Almanacks more 
than any other person. He did not like 
the motion, because it tended to introduce 
a novelty, and to authorise a monopoly. 
He had not any wish to deprive the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge of an 
advantage; on the contrary, he thought 
they deserved every encouragement which 
the legislature could give them, but he 
did not see that the present motion tended 
to procure them any material benefit ; 500/. 
was too paltry a sum to warrant the creat- 
ing a mdnopaly in a trade which ought to 
be epen. He had much rather that the 
sum, if necessary for the sake of public 
learning, should be paid specifically to 
- each university for that purpose, out of 
the public money. Indeed, the univer- 
sities might themselves save it out of their 


respective revenues annually, by only put-- 


ting up a chimney-piece less every year, 
or checking the increase of their architec- 
tural ornaments. The universities were 
two of the richest corporate bodies in the 
kingdom, and therefore could not be af- 
fected by the loss of such a trifle as 500/. 
a year each. 

Mr. T. Townshend begged leave to set 
his hon. friend right; the two universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were very far 
from being the richest corporate bodies in 
the kingdom; on the contrary, they were 
not even rich. He commended the mo- 
tion, thought it extremely proper, and 
hoped it would meet with no opposition. 

r. Jackson (counsel to the board of 
trade and university of Cambridge) urged 
the utility of Almanacks, and the neces- 
sity of their being printed under autho- 
rity, and in such a manner as to render 
them the vehicles of authentic informa- 
tion. He enlarged on their import to lite- 
rature and to religion, declaring that the 
liturgy was scarcely intelligible without 
them ; he mentioned, that several old sta- 
tutes in the days of Henry 6, enforced the 
observance of certain religious fasts and fes- 
tivals under very severe penalties, and 
that it was impossible to ascertain the move- 
able fasts and feasts without a correct Al- 
manack. He concluded with remarking, 
that the careful preservation of the liturgy 
was properly vested in the head of the 
church, whence he argued the analogous 
wisdom of vesting the right of preparing 
and printing Almanacks in the two uni- 
-Yersities and the stationers’ company. 

Mr. Dempster said the noble lord’s de- 
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claration, that the voice of law had pro- 
claimed the exclusive right of printing Al- 
manacks illegal, was to him a sufficient 
ground for objecting tothe motion. That, 
added to this, he thought it highly unjust 
to deprive an individual, who had put him- 
self to the trouble and expence of a law- 
suit with an opulent body of men, of the 
enjoyment of that right which the laws of 
his country had declared he was warranted 
to exercise. That, instead of incurring a 
loss for his public spirit, the individual 
ought to be rewarded and encouraged, for 
having laid open a trade, which had for so 
long a period as two centuries been illegally 
monopolized. That all monopolies were 
odious and unjust; and although he did 
not wish to deprive the two universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge of 500/. a year 
each, he could not consent to agree to a 
motion for a Bill, authorising the stationers’ 
company to hold the trade of manufac- 
turing Almanacks exclusively, the profit 
of which every individual stationer had a 
right to participate in. He ridiculed the 
idea, that the liturgy of the church of 
England was unintelligible without an Al- 
manack. 

Mr. Montague observed, that every 
gentleman seemed agreed to favour the 
universities, though some objected to fa- 
vouring the stalioners company. Hesaid, 
the trade of Almanack-making and selling 
was of a peculiar nature, and ought not, 
like other businesses, to be exercised at - 
the will and pleasure of every ignorant per- 
son, and therefore thought the stationers’ 
company were the fittest hands to place 
it in. 

Mr. Rous said, that though monopolies 
in general deserved opposition, yet there 
were many branches of trade, which, for 
@ variety of cogent reasons, required le- 
gal restriction, and that it was no uncom- 
mon thing for the legislature to interpose 
its authority in such cases; that the busi- 
ness of ralitig and selling Almanacks, in 
particular, called for legal restriction; that 
in every proceeding of the courts of law 
and equity, the dates of months and years 
were most material points; it was highly 
necessary therefore, for the security of the 
property of the subject, that it should not 

e in the power of any man to print a par- 
tial Almanack, or an Almanack calculated 
to serve some particular purpose. Alma- 
nacks ought not to be printed at random, 
but the right of printing them se to 
be vested in some body of people, not 
likely to abuse that right, and capable of 
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continuing to exercise it with that care and 

punctuality, indispensably requisite in a 

work of such continual reference on the 

most important occasions as an Almanack. 
The motion was agreed to. 


April 28. The said Bill was presented 
by lord North and read a first time. 

Mr. Dempster moved, that the second 
reading should be that day three months. 
He said it was an unfair monopoly; that 
a decision had already been given in a 
court of law agaipst it; and that it would 
diminish the revenue. He mentioned the 
general liberty given in Scotland for any 

to publish almanacks, which made 
the booksellers studious to be correct; and 
asserted, that the Scotch almanacks were 
better than those of the stationers’ com- 


The House divided on Mr. Dempster’s 


motion : 
Tellers. 
ore Be George Yonge - 


Mr. Dempster - - oe 


Noes Fe Roger Newdigate ; 7 ag 


Mr. Croftes- - - 


So it passed in the negative; and the 
Bill was ordered to be read a second time. 


April 29. A Petition of Thomas Carnan, 
citizen and bookseller of London, was pre- 
sented to the House, and read; setting 
forth, : 

«« That, in the year 1773, the petitioner 
printed and published an almanack, under 
the title of * A Diary for the vear of our 
‘ Lord 1774, being the second after Bis- 
‘ sextile, or leap-year, and the 14th year 
* of his present Majesty, and the 23rd of 
‘the New Stile used in Great Britain, by 
« Reuben Berrow, late assistant astronomer 
* at the Royal Observatory, and teacher of 
‘the mathematics at Greenwich,’ and 
sold and continued to sell the same until 
about the middle of November 1773, at 
which time the master and keepers, or 
wardens, and commonalty, of the mystery or 
art of stationers of the city of London, as- 
suming and usurping to themselves an ex- 
clusive privilege of printing and publishin 
elmanacks and prognostications, and all 
manner of books and pamphlets tending 
to the same purpose, under pretence of 
letters patent granted by king James the 
Ast, dated the 8th of March, in the 13th 

ear of his reign, to the then master and 
eepers, or wardens, and commonalty, of 
the said company of stationers, and their 
successors, for that purpose, and couceiv- 
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ing that the petitioner had illegally en- 
croached on such their supposed exclusive 
right, did, in Hilary term 1774, file a bill 
in the court of Chancery against the pe- 
titioner, stating the aforesaid patent, and 
complaining of such pretended illegal en- 
croachment of the petitioner, and praying 
an injunction to restrain the petitioner 
from printing and selling such almanack 
or diary; and that, by the practice of the 
said court, the mere filing the complainant's 
bill, and a certificate thereof from the six’ 
clerks of the bill being filed, and an affi- 
davit of the facts stated m such bill, are,’ 
in the first instance, deemed a sufficient 
ground for granting such injunction, with- 
out any notice given to the defendant to 
shew cause against it; and on such ground 
an injunction was applied for against the 
petitioner, to restrain him from printing 
and selling his said almanack or diary; 
and the petitioner, not having any notice 
of such bill having been filed, or of such 
intended application, was thereby de- 
prived of any opportunity of shewing cause | 
against and opposing the said application, 
and an injunction was by such means ob- 
tained against the petitioner, until he 
should have put in a full answer to the 
er bill, and the court should make 
urther order; and that the petitioner af- 
terwards put in his answer to the com- 
plainant’s bill, and denied the whole 
equity thereof, and did then apply to dis- 
solve the said injunction; and, on the Ist 
of March 1774, the petitioner obtained 
an order to be at liberty to sell his said 
almanacks, under certain restrictions ; and 
the said order further directed, that a case 
should be made for the opinion of the 
court of Common Pleas, and that two 
oe should be stated thereon, the 
rst of which should be, *« Whether the 
‘grant made to the plaintiffs, the sta- 
* tioners’ company, be general, or restrain-~ 
‘ed to such almanacks and prognostica- 
¢ tions as should be licensed or allowed by 
‘ the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop 
‘of London, or either of them, for the 
‘time being;’ and the second question 
should be, ‘ Whether the crown hath a 
‘ prerogative and power to grant the same 
¢ to the plaintiffs, exclusive of any other 
¢ or others ;’ and all necessary facts were 
directed to be stated in the said case; and 
that the said case was, first in Hilary term 
1775, and afterwards in the Easter term 
following, solemnly argued in the court of 
Common Pleas, on the said two questions ; 


and the chief justice and the three puisne 
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judges of the said court unanimously 
reed to, and signed, a certificate to the 
court of Chancery, of their opinion on the 
two.points referred to them in the follow- 
ing words, viz. Answer to first Query: 
« Having heard counsel on both sides, and 
‘ considered the case, we are of opinion, 
‘ that the grant made to the plaintiffs, the 
‘ stationers’ company, was restrained to 
‘such almanacks and prognostications as 
‘should be licensed or allowed by the 
‘archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop of 
¢ London, or either of them, for the time 
‘being:? Answer to second Query: 
¢ We are of opinion, that the crown hath 
¢‘ not a prerogative or power to make such 
‘ grant to the plaintiffs, exclusive of any 
¢ other or others ;’ and that the petitioner, 
having obtained such certificate, did, in 
June 1775, apply, by motion to the court 
of Chancery, to dissolve the said injunc- 
tion, which the said court, on reading the 
same, granted, and the petitioner was 
thereby restored to the liberty of printing 
and selling such almanack or diary; but 
the petitioner, by~such unjust ard vexa- 
tious proceedings against him, has been 
put to very considerable expence in estab- 
ishing his right to print and vend the 
same, and in opposing and suppressing 
such usurped monopoly; and the said 
complainant’s bill against the petitioner 
has been since dismissed; and that in the 
course of the above proceedings, it ap 
peared, that in some of the almanacks 
published by the complainants, under such 
their pretended a authority, not 
only many absurd, erroneous, but even 
many useless, immoral, and very indecent 
ageian were introduced, which rie to 
e strictly guarded against and avoided in 
every work calculated for general use and 
knowledge; which absurdities, errors, and 
indecencies, the said complainants have 
themselves been more attentive to avoid 
since the petitioner detected them by the 
aforesaid means; whereby the petitioner 
has been greatly instrumental in rendering 
almanacks in general more useful, by 
being more correct than they were here- 
tofore, and, by exposing such absurdities 
and indecencies, will most likely be the 
means of abolishing the same, and of in- 
troducing in the room of it matter of pub- 
lic information and utility; and that the 
etitioner observes, by the votes of the 
ouse, that a Bill is ordered to be brought 
in, to vest the sole right of printing alma- 
nacks, in that part of Great Britain called 
England, in the two universities of Oxford 
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and Cambridge, and the company of sta- 
tioners of the city of London, respective- 
ly; and that such Bill, if it should pass 
into a law, will preclude the petitioner 
from the privilege which he has been so 
long, and at so great expence contending 
for, and to which, by the aforesaid deter- 
mination, he is now entitled, and would 
tend to create a new monopoly in the two 
universities, and the said company of sta- 
tioners, destructive to the object which 
the petitioner has, with so great expence 
and trouble, been labouring to effect, viz. 
the making almanacks of more utility than 
those formerly under the monopoly of the 
stationers eompany, which cannot be other- 
wise than by leaving the trade open, which 
will consequently create an emulation in 
the different publishers to attain the great- 
est degree of correctness; whereas such 
monopoly, being established, would tend, 
as formerly, to discourage science, be a 
disgrace to literature, and will moreover 
essentially injure and lessen the revenue, 
by reducing the number of stamps, which 
will otherwise be required in a free sale: 
and therefore praying, that the said Bill 
may not pass into a law; and that the 
petitioner may be heard, by his counsel, 
against the said Bill.’ 

Ordered to lie upon the table until the 
second reading of the Bill; and that the 
petitioner be then heard, by his counsel, 
against the said Bill. 


Mr. Erskine’s Speech in Support of 
Carnan’s Petition against the Bull to vest 
the sole Right of Printing Almanacks in 
the Two Universitics.} May 10. The 
Bill * to vest the sole right of printing 
Almanacks, in the two Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and the Company of 
Stationers of the city of London, respec- 
tively,” was read a second time. Then 
the counsel against the Bill were called in ; 
and the Petition of Thomas Carnan, 
citizen and bookseller of London, was also 
read. After which the counsel against the 
Bill were heard, in support of the said Pe- 
tition : 

Mr. Davenport, in a learned speech, 
stood up for the right of his client to print 
and publish all sorts of almanacks as a 
branch of his trade. He desired the 
House to observe, that there was no ge- 
nius, no invention, no pretence to original 
ideas in composing these almanacks, con- 
af aed there could be no claim of copy 
right, or any other exclusive privilege 
whatever. The pretence of correctness 
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was i Raed frivolous, so was that of put- 
ting these calendars under the care of the 
universities on a religious account. The 
privilege, he observed, had been a source 
of ee litigation; a man could not 
publish a memorandum or pocket-book, 
giving an account of time, of the changes 
of the moon, and other things useful for 
people to know, but instantly the stationers 
company called it an almanack, and pro- 
secuted the publisher. The Bill he con- 
sidered us an attempt to restrict the free 
trade of the subject, as a great oppression, 
and a monopoly which ought not to be 
sanctioned by law. 
When Mr. Davenport had concluded, 


Mr. Erskine addressed the House as 
follows :* 


Mr. Speaker, 

In preparing myself to appear before 
you, as counsel for a private individual, to 
cppere the enactment of a general and 
public statute, which was to atlect the 
whole community, 1 felt myself under 
some sort of difficulty. Conscious that no 


® The above Speech is copied [a. p. 1814] 
by permission, from the first volume of “* The 
Speeches of the hon. Thomas Erskine (now 
lord Erskine,) when at the Bar, on subjects 
connected with the Liberty of tbe Press, and 
against Constructive Treasons.” To the Speech 
is prefixed the following Introduction : 


‘¢ By letters patent of king James the ist, 
the stationers’ company, and the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, bad obtained the exclu- 
sive night of printing almanacks, by virtue of a 
supposed copy-right in the crown, This mo- 
nopoly had been submitted to froin the date of 
the grant in the last century, until Mr. Carnan, 
formerly a bookseller in St. Paul’s charch-yard, 
printed them, and sold them in the ordinary 
course of his trade. This spirited and active 
tradesman made many improvements upon the 
stationers’ and university almanacks, and, at a 
very considerable expence, compiled many of 
the various classes of useful information, by 
which pocket almanacks have been rendered so 
very convenient in the ordinary occurrences of 
life, but which, without the addition of the ca- 
eee few would have been disposed to pur- 
c 


‘* Upon the sale of Carnan’s almanacks becom- 
ing extensive and profitable, the two universi- 
ties and the stationers’ company filed bill in 
the court of Exchequer, for an injunction to re- 
strain it; praying that the copies sold might 
be accounted for, and the remainder delivered 
up to be cancelled. 

‘¢ ft appears from the proceedings printed at 
the time by the late Mr. Carnan, that the court, 


floubting the validity of the king’s charter, on 
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man, or body of men, had a right to dice 
tate to, or even to argue with parliament 
on the exercise of the high and important 
trust of legislation, and that the policy and 
expediency of a law was rather the subject 
of debate in the House, than of argument 
at the bar, I was afraid that 1 should be 
obliged to confine myself to the special 
injury, which the petitioner as an indivi- 
dual, would suffer, and that you might be 
offended with any general observations, 
which, if not applying to him personally, 
might be thought unbecoming in me to 
offer to the superior wisdom of the House. 

But I am relieved from that apprehen- 
sion by the great indulgence with which 
you have listened to the general scope of 
the question from the learned gentleman, 
(Mr. Davenport) who has spoken before 
me, and likewise by the reflection, that I 
remember no instance, where parliament 
has taken away any right conferred by the 
law as a common benefit, without very sa- 
tisfactory evidence, that the universal good 
of the community required the sacrifice ; 
because every unnecessary restraint on the 


which the right of the universities and of the 
stationers’ company was founded, directed a 
question upon its legality to be argued before 
the coart of Common Pleas, whose judges, - 
afier two arguments before them, certified that 
the patent was void in law; the court of Ex- 
chequer thereupon dismissed the bil], and the 
injunction was dissolved. 

‘* Mr. Carnan having obtained this judgment, 
prosecuted his trade for a short time witb in- 
creased activity, when a Bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons by the late earl 
of Guilford, then Jord North, prime minis- 
ter, and chancellor of the university of Ox- 
ford, to revest, by act of parliament, the mono~ 
poly in almanacks, which had fallen to tbe 
ground by the above-mentioned judgments in 
the King’s courts. 

‘The preamble of the Bill recited the exclu- 
sive right given to the stationers and univer- 
sities by the charter of Charles the 2d, as a 
fund for the printing of curious and learned 
books, the uniform enjoyment under it, the 
judgments of the courts of law upon the inva- 
lidity of the charter, and the expediency of re- 
granting the monopoly for the same useful pur- 

s by the authority of parliament. 

* The Bill being supported by all the influence 
of the two universities in the House of Com- 
mons, and being introduced by lord North in 
the plenitude of his authority, Mr. Carnan’s 
opposition to it by counsel was considered at 
the time as a forlorn hope; but to the high 
honour of the House of Commons, imme- 
diately on Mr. Erskine’s retiring from the bar 
the House divided, and that the Bill was re- - 
jected by a majority of 20 votes,” 

] 
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natural liberty of mankind is a degree of; William, I need not state in this House ; 
tyranny, which no wise legislature will] their happy abolition, and the vain at- 
inflict. tempts to revive them in the end of that 
The general policy of the Bill is then | reign, stand recorded on your own Jour- 
fully open to my investigation ; because, if| nals, I trust as perpetual monuments of 
I can succeed in exposing the erroneous | your wisdom and virtue. It is sufficient 
principles on which it is founded,—if I| to say, that the expiration of these dis- 
can shew it to be repugnant to every wise | graceful statutes, by the refusal of parlia- 
and liberal system of government, I shall ; ment to continue them any longer, formed 
_ be listened to with the greater attention, | the great era of the liberty of the press in © 
and shall have the less to combat with, | this country, and stripped the crown of 
when I come to state the special grounds ‘every prerogative over it, except that, 
of objection, which I am instructed to re- | which, upon just and rational principles of 
present to you on behalf of the petitioner government, must ever belong to the exe- 
against it. Sir, I shall not recapitulate cutive magistrate in all countrics, namely, 
what you have already heard from the bar; | the exclusive right to publish religious or 
—you are in full possession of the facts , civil constitutions :—in a word, to promul- 
which gave rise to the question, and I shall | gate every ordinance, which contains the 
therefore proceed directly to the investi- ' rules of action by which the subject is to 
gation of the principles, which I mean to live, and to be governed. These always 
_ apply to them, in opposition to the Bill, did, and, from the very nature of civil go- 
betore you,—pledging myself to you to do | vernment, always ought to belong to the 
it with as much truth and fidelity, as if I | sovereign, and hence have gained the title 
had the honour to speak to you as a mem- | of prerogative copies. 
ber of the House. I am confident, Sir, When, therefore, the Stationers’ com- 
that, if you will indulge me with your at- | pany, claiming the exclusive right of print- 
tention, I shall make it appear, that the; ing almanacks under a charter of king 
very same principles, which emancipated | James the Ist, applied to the court of Ex- 
almanacks from the fetters of the prero- | chequer for an injunction against the peti- 
' gative in the courts of law, ought equally | tioner at your bar, the question submitted 
to free them from all parliamentary re- {| by the barons to the learned judges of the 
striction. Common Pleas, namely, ‘* whether the 
On the first introduction of printing it | crown could grant such exclusive right ?” 
was considered, as well in England as in| was neither more nor less than this ques- 
other countries, to be a matter of state. | tion—Whether almanacks were such pub- 
‘The quick and extensive circulation of | lic ordinances, such matters of state, as 
sentiments and opinions, which that invalu- | belonged to the king by his prerogative, 
able art introduced, could not but full under | so as to enable him to communicate an 
the gripe of governments, whose principal | exclusive right of printing them to a gran- 
strength was built upon the ignorance of | tee of the crown? For the press being 
the people who were to submit to them. | thrown open by the expiration of the li- 
The press was, therefore, wholly under | censing acts, nothing could remain exclu- 
the coercion of the crown, and all print- | sively to such grantees, but the printing of 
ing, not only of public books containing | such books, as upon solid constitutional 
ordinances religious or civil, but every | grounds belonged to the superintendance 
species of publication whatsoever, was re- | of the crown as matters of authority and 
gulated by the king’s proclamations, pro- | state. 
hibitions, charters of privilege, and finally | The question, so submitted, was twice 
by the decrees of the Star-chamber. solemnly argued in the court of Common 
After the demolition of that odious ju- | Pleas; when the judges unanimously cer- 
risdiction, the Jong parliament, on its rup- | tified, that the crown had no such power ; 
ture with Charles the lst, assumed the | and their determination, as evidently ap- 
same power which had before been in the | pears from the arguments of the counsel, 
crown; and after the Restoration the same | which the chief justice recognized with the 
restrictions were re-enacted and re-an- | strongest marks of approbation, was plainly 
nexed to the prerogative by the statute of | founded on this,—that almanacks had no 
the 13th and 14th of Charles the 2d, and | resemblance to those public acts religious 
continued down by subsequent Acts, till | or civil, which, on principle, fall under the 
after the Revolution. In what manner | superintendance of the crown. 


they expired at last, in the time of king} The counsel (Mr. Serjeant Glynn and 
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Mr. Serjeant Hill) who argued the case 
for the plaintiffs (two of the most learned 
men in the profession) were aware that 
the king's prerogative in this particular 
had no absolute and fixed foundation, 
either by prescription or statute, but that 
it depended on public policy, and the rea- 
sonable limitation of executive power for 
the -common gvod ;—they felt that the 
judges had no other standard, by which to 
determine, whether it was a a Seb 
copy, than by settling upon principles of 
good sense, whether it ought to be one, 
they laboured therefore to show the pro- 
priety of the revision of almanacks by 
public authority ;—they said they con- 
tained the regulation of time, which was 
matter of public institution, having a re- 
ference to all laws and ordinances ;—that 
they were part of the prayer book, which 
belonged to the king as head of the 
church ;— that they contained matters 
which were received as conclusive evi- 
dence in courts of justice, and therefure 
ought to be published by authority ;—that 
the trial by almanack was a mode of deci- 
sion not unknown ;—that many inconve- 
niences might arise to the public from mis- 
takes in the matters they contained: many 
other arguments of the like nature were 
relied on, which it is unnecessary for me to 
enumerate in this place, as they were reject- 
ed by the court; and likewise, because the 
only reason of my mentioning them at all 
is to shew, that the public expediency or 
propriety of subjecting almanacks to revi- 
sion by authority, appeared to’those emi- 
nent lawyers, and to the court, which ap- 
proved of their arguments, as only the 
standard by which the king’s prerogative 
over them was to be measured. For if 
the judges had been bound to decide on 
that prerogative by strict precedent, or by 
any other rule than a judicial construction 
of the just and reasonable extent of prero- 
gative, these arguments, founded on con- 
venience, expediency, and propriety, would 
have been downright impertinence and 
nonsense; but taking them, as I do, and 
as the judges did, they were (though un- 
successful, as they ought to be) every 
way worthy of the very able men, who 
maintained them for their clients. 

Thus, Sir, the exclusive right of print- 
ing almanacks, which, from the bigotry 
and slavery of former times, had so long 
been monopolized as a prerogative copy, 
was at last thrown open to the subject, as 
not falling within the reason of those 
books, which still remain, and ever must 
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remain, the undisputed property of the 


crown. | 

The only two questions, therefore, that 
arise on the Bill before you, are, first, 
Whether it be wise or expedient for par- 
liament to revive a monopoly, so recently 
condemned by the courts of law as unjust, 
from not being a fit subject of a monopoly, 
and to give it to the very same parties, 
who have so long enjoyed it by usurpation, 
and who have, besides, grossly abused it? 
secondly, Whiether parliament can, consis- 
tently with the first principles of justice, 
overlook the injury, which will be sustain- 
ed by the petitioner as an individual, from 
his being deprived of the exercise of the 
lawful trade, by which he lives ;—a trade 
which he began with the free spirit of an — 
Englishman in contempt of an illegal usurp- 
ation ;—a@ trade, supported and sanction- 
ed by a decree of one of the highest judi- — 
catures known to the constitution ? 

Surely, Sir, the Bill ought to be rejected 
with indignation by this House, under such 
circumstances of private injustice, inde-, 
pendently of public inexpediency :—if you 
were to adopt it, the law would be hence- 
forth a snare to the subject,—no man 
would venture to engage hereafter in any 
commercial enterprize, since he never 
could be sure that, although the tide of his 
fortunes was running in a free and le 
channel, its course might not be turned by 
parliament into the bosom of a monopolist. 

Let us now consider more minutely the 
two questions for your consideration: the 
general policy, and the private injury. 

As to the first, no doubt the legislature 
is supreme, and may create monopolies 
which the crown cannot. But let it be 
recollected, that the very same reasons, 
which emancipated almanacks from the 
prerogative in the courts below, equally 
apply against any interference of parlia- 
ment. If almanacks be not publications 
of a nature to fall within the legal con- 
struction of prerogative copyrights, why 
should parliament grant a monopoly of 
them, since it is impossible to deny, 
that, if they contain such matters as in 
policy required the stamp or revision of 
public authority, the exclusive right of 
printing them would have been inherent 
in the crown by prerogative, upon legal 
principles of executive power, in which 
case an act would not have been neces- 
sary to protect the charter? and, it is 
equally impossible to deny, on the other 
hand, that, if they be not sach publica-. 
tions as require to be issued or reviewed: 
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by authority, they then stand on the ge- 
neral footing of all other printing, by which 
men in a free country are permitted to cir- 
culate knowledge. The Bill, therefore, is 
either nugatory, or the patent is void ;— 
and if the patent be void, parliament can- 
not set it up again, without a dangerous 
infringement of the general liberty of the 
press. 
- Sir, when I reflect that this proposed 
monopoly is a monopoly in printing, and 
that it gives, or rather continues it to the 
company of Stationers,—the very same 
body of men who were the literary consta- 
bles to the Star-chamber to suppress all 
the science and information, to which we 
owe our freedom, I confess I am at a loss 
to account for the reason or motive of the 
indulgence: but get the right who may, 
the principle is so dangerous, that I cannot 
yet consent to part with this view of the 
subject. The Bil proposes, that parlia- 
ment should subject almanacks to the re- 
vision of the king’s authority, when the 
judges of the common law, the constitu- 
tional guardians of his prerogative, have 
declared that they do not on principle re- 
quire that sanction :—so that your Bill is 
neither more nor less than the reversal of 
a decision, admitted to be wise and just. 
Since as the court was clearly at liberty to 
have determined the patent to have been 
good, if the principle by which prerogative 
copies have been regulated in other cases 
had fairly applied to almanacks, you, in 
saying that such principle does apply, in 
fact arraign that legal judgment. God 
forbid, Sir, that I should have the inde- 
cency to hint, that this reasoning concern- 
ing public convenience and expediency will 
ever be extended to reach other publica- 
tions more important than almanacks; but 
certainly the principle might, with much 
Jess violence than is necessary to bring 
them within the pale of authority, upon 
the principle of the Bill before you, subject 
the most valuable productions of the press 
to parliamentary regulations, and totally 
annthilate its freedom. 
Is it not, for instance, much more dan- 
rous, that the rise and fall of the funds, 
n this commercial nation, should be sub- 
ject to misrepresentation, than the rise or 
fall of the tides?—Are not misconstruc- 
tions of the arguments and characters of 
the members of this high assembly more 
important in their consequences, than mis- 
takes in the calendar of those wretched 
saints, which still, to the wander of all wise 
men, infest the liturgy of a reformed Pro- 
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testant church ?—Prophecies of famine, 
pestilence, national ruin, and bankruptcy, 
are surely more dangerous to reign un- 
checked, than prognostications of rain or 
dust; yet they are the daily uncontrolled 
offspring of every private author, and I 
trust will ever continue to be so; because 
the liberty of the press consists in its bein 

subject to no previous restrictions, an 

liable only to animadversion, when that 
liberty is abused. But if almanacks, Sir, 
are held to be such matter of public con- 
sequence as to be revised by authority, 
and confined by a monopoly, surely the 
various departments of science may, on 
much stronger B san be parcelled out 
among the different officers of state, as 
they were at the first introduction of print- 
ing. There is no telling to what such 
precedents may lead ;—the public welfare 
was the burden of the preambles to the 
licensing acts;—the most tyrannical laws 
in the most absolute governments speak a 
kind, parental language to the abject 
wretches, who groan under their crushing 
and humiliating weight; resisting there- 
fore a regulation and ri aheeiee of the 
press beyond the rules of the common law, 

lose sight of my client, and feel that I 
am speaking for myself,—for every man 
in England. With such a legislature, as 
I have now the honour to address, I con- 
fess the evil is imaginary—but who can 
look into the future ?—this sae d-edae tri- 
fling as it may seem) may hereafter afford 
a alaunible inlet to much mischief,—the 
pore of the law may be a pretence 

or a monopoly in all books on legal sub- 
jects ;—the safety of the state may require 
the suppression of histories and political 
writings ;—even philosophy herself ma 
become once more the slave of the school- 
men, and religion fall again under the iron 
fetters of the church. 

If a monopoly in almanacks had never 
existed before, and inconveniences had ac- 
tually arisen from a general trade in them, 
the offensive principle of the Bill might 
have been covered by a suitable preamble 
reciting that mischief; but having existed 
above a century by convicted usurpation, 
so as to render that recital impossible, you 
are presented with this new sort of pream- 
ble, in the teeth of facts which are no- 
torious. 

States the preamble of the Bill.) 

irst, it recites an exercise and enjoy- 
ment under the King’s letters patent, and 
then, without explaining why the patent 
was insufficient for its own protection, it 
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proposes to confer, what had been just 
stated to be conferred already, with this 
most extraordinary addition, “« Any law 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Sir, if the letters patent were void, they 
should not have been stated at all, nor 
should the right be said to have been ex- 
ercised and enjoyed under them ;—on the 
other hand, if they were valid, there could 
be no law or usage to the contrary, for 
contradictory laws cannot both subsist. 
This has not arisen from the ignorance or 
inattention of the framer of the Bill, for 
the Bill is ably and artfully framed; but it 
has arisen from the awkwardness of at- 
pl da to hide the real merits of the 
case. ‘T'o have preserved the truth, the 
Bill must have run thus: 

«© Whereas the Stationers’ company and 
the two Universities have, for above a 
century last past, contrary to law, usurped 
the right of printing almanacks, in exclu- 
sion of the rest of his Majesty’s faithful 
people, and have from time to time har- 
rassed and vexed divers good subjects of 
our lord the King for printing the same, 
till checked by a late decision of the courts 
of law : : 

' $6 Be it therefore enacted, that this usur- 
pation be made legal, and be confirmed to 
them in future.” 

This, Sir, would have been a curiosity 
indeed, and would have made some noise 
in the House, yet it is nothing but the 
plain and simple truth ;—the Bill could 
not pass, without making a sort of bolus 
of the preamble to swallow it in. 

So much for the introduction of the Bill, 
which, ridiculous as it is, has nevertheless 
a merit not very common to the pream- 
bles of modern statutes, which are gene- 
Tally at cross purposes with the enacting 

part. Here, i confess, the enacting part 
closes in to a nicety with the preamble, 
and makes the whole a most consistent and 
hal pond piece of tyranny, absurdity, 
and falsehood. 

But the correctness and decency of 
these publications, are, it seems, the great 
objects in reviving and confirming this 
monopoly, which the preamble asserts to 
have been hitherto attained by it, since it 
states ‘‘ that such monopoly has been found 
to be convenient and expedient.” But, 
Sir, is it seriously proposed by this Bill to 
attain these moral objects by vesting, or 
rather legalizing the usurped monopoly in 
the Universities, under episcopal revision, 
as formerly ?—Is it imagined that our al- 
manacks are to come to us in future, in 
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the classical arrangement of Oxford,— 
fraught with the mathematics and astro- 
nomy of Cambridge,—prioted with the 
correct type of the Stationers’ company, 
—and sanctified by the blessings of the 
bishops? I beg pardon, Sir, but the idea 
is perfectly ludicrous ; it is notorious that 
the Universities sell their right to the Sta- 
tioners’ company for a fixed annual sum, 
and that this Act is to enable them to con- 
tinue to do so. And it is equally noto- 
rious, that the Stationers’ company make a 
scandalous job of the bargain, and, to in- 
crease the sale of almanacks among the vul- 
gar, publish, under the auspices of religion 
and learning, the most senseless absurdi- 
ties.—I should really have been glad to 
have cited some sentences from the one 
hundred and thirteenth edition of poor 
Robin’s almanack, published under the re- 
vision of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the bishop of London,—but I am prevent- 
ed from doing it by a just respect for the 
House. Indeed, I know no house—but a 
brothel,—that could suffer the quotation. 
The worst part of Rochester is ladies’ read- 
ing when compared with them. 

They are equally indebted to the calcu- 
lations of their astronomers, which seem, 
however, to be made for a more western 
meridian than London.—Plow Monday 
falls out on a Saturday,—and Hilary term 
ends on Septuagesima Sunday. In short, 
Sir, their almanacks have been, as every 
thing else that is monopolized must be,— 
uniform and obstinate in mistake and error, 
for want of the necessary rivalry. It is 
not worth their while to unset the press to 
correct mistakes, however gross and pal- 

able, because they cannot affect the sale. 

f the moon is made to rise in the west, 
she may continue to rise there for ever.— 
When ignorance, noneense, and obscenity 
were thus hatched under the protection of 
a royal patent, how must they thrive under 
the wide spreading fostering wings of an 
act of parliament ;—whereas in Scotland, 
and in Ireland, where the: trade in alma- 
nacks has been free and unrestrained, they 
have been eminent for exactness and use- 
ful information. The act recognizes the 
truth of this remark, and prohibits the im- 
portation of them. 

But, Sir, this Bill would extend not only 
to monopolize almanacks, but every other 
useful information published with alma- 
nacks, which render the common busi- 
nesses of life familiar. It is notorious, 
that the various lists and tables, which are 
portable in the pocket, are not saleable 
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without almanacks ;—yct all thesc, Sir, are 
to be given up tothe Stationers’ company, 
and taken from the public by the large 
words in the Bill, of books, pamphlets, or 

apers; since the booksellers cannot af- 
ford to compile these useful works, which, 
from their extensive circulation, are highly 
beneficial to trade, and to the revenue of 
stamps, if they must purchase from the 
Stationers’ company the almanack annex- 
ed to them, because the company must 
have a profit, which will enhance their price. 
—In short, Sir, parliament is going to tear 
a few innocent leaves out of books of most 
astonishing circulation, and of very gene- 
ral use, by which they will be rendered 
unsaleable, merely to support a monopoly, 
established in the days of ignorance, bi- 
gotry, and superstition, which has deviated 
from the ends of its institution, senseless 
and worthless as they were, and which 
could not stand a moment, when dragged 
by a public-spirited citizen, into the full 
sunshine of a modern English court of 
justice. 

It would be a strange thing, Sir, to see 
an odious monopoly, which could not even 
stand upon its legs in Westminster-hall, 
upon the broad pedestal of prerogative, 
though propped up with the precedents, 
which the decisions of judges in darker 
ages had accumulated into law,—it would 
be a strange thing to see such an abuse 
supported and revived by the parliament 
of Great Britain in the 18th century, in 
the meridian of the arts, the sciences, and 
liberty,—to see it starting up among your 
numberless acts of liberal toleration, and 
boundless freedom of opinion.—God for- 
bid, Sir, that at this time of day we should 
witness such a disgrace as the monopoly 
of a twopenny alimanack, rising up like a 
tare among the rich fields of trade, which 
the wisdom of your laws has blown into a 
smiling harvest all around the globe. 

But, Sir, I forget myself;—I have tres- 
song too long upon your indulgence ;—I 

ave assumed a language fitter, perhaps, 
for the House than for its bar; I will now 
therefore confine myself in greater strict- 
ness to my duty as an advocate, and sub- 
mit to your private justice, that, let the 
public policy of this Bill be what it may, 
the individual, whom I represent before 
you, is entitled to your protection against it. 

Mr. Carnan, the petitioner, had turned 
the current of his fortunes into a channel, 
perfectly open to him in law, and which, 
when blocked up by usurpation, he had 
cleared away at a great expence, by the 
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decision of one of the highest courts in the 
kingdom. Possessed of a decree, fuunded 
too on a certificate from the judges of the 
common law,—was it either weak or pre- 
sumptuous in an Englishman to extend his 
views, that had thus obtained the broadest 
seal of justice ?—Sir, he did extend them 
with the same liberal spirit in which he 
began ;—-he published twenty different 
kinds of almanacks, calculated for different 
meridians and latitudes, corrected the 
blunders of the lazy monopolists, and, sup- 
ported by the encouragement which lau- 
dable industry is sure to meet with in a 
free country, he made that branch of trade 
his first and leading object,—and I chal- 
lenge the framer of this Bill (even though 
he should happen to be at the head of his 
Majesty’s government) to produce to the 
House a single instance of immorality, or 
of any mistake or uncertainty, or any one 
inconvenience arising to the public from 
this general trade, which he had the merit 
of redeeming from a disgraceful and illegal 
monopoly.—On the contrary, much useful 
learning has been communicated, a variety 
of convenient additions introduced, and 
many egregious errors and superstitions 
have been corrected. Under such cir- 
cumstances I will not believe it possible, 
that parliament can dcliver up the honest 
labours of a citizen of London to be da- 
masked and made waste paper of (as this 
scandalous Bill expresses it) by any man 
or body of men in the kingdom. Gn the 
contrary, I am sure the attempt to intro-. 
duce, through the Commons of England, 
a law so shockingly repugnant to every 
principle, which characterizes the English 
government, will mect with your just in- 
dignation as an ingult to the figure. whose 
peculiar station in the Soc is the 
support of popular freedom. For, Sir, if 
this Act were to pass, I see nothing to 
hinder any man, who is turned out of pos- 
session of his neighbour’s estate by legal 
ejectment, from applying to you to give it 
him back again by act of parliament.—The 
fallacy lies in supposing, that the Univer- 
sities and Stationers’ company ever had a 
right to the monopoly, which they have 
exercised so long. The preamble of the 
Bill supposes it,—but, as it is a supposition 
in the very teeth of a judgment of law,— 
it is only an aggravation of the impudence 
of the application. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I retire from 
your bar, I wish I could say with confi- 
dence of having prevailed.—If the wretch- 
ed company of Stationers had been my 
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only opponents, my confidence had been 
perfect ;—indeed so perfect, that I should 
not have wasted ten minutes of your time 
on the subject, but should have left the 

Bill to dissolve in its own weakness: but, 

when I reflect that Oxford and Cambridge 

tare suitors here, I own to you I am alarm- 
ed, and I feel myself called upon to say 
something, which I know your indulgence 
will forgive. The House is filled with 
their most illustrious sons; who no doubt 
feel an involuntary zeal for the interest of 
their parent Universities.—Sir, it is an in- 
fluence so natural, and so honourable, that 
I trust there is no indecency in my hinting 
the possibility of its operation. Yet I per- 
suade myself that these learned bodies 
have effectually defeated their own inte- 
rests, by the sentiments which their liberal 
sciences have disseminated amongst you; 

—their wise and Jearned institutions have 
erected in your minds the august image of 
an enlightened statesman, which, tram- 
pling down all personal interests and affec- 
tions, looks steadily forward to the great 
ends of public and private justice, unawed 
by authority, and unbiassed by favour. 

It is from thence my hopes for my client 
revive.—If the Universities have lost an 
advantage, enjoyed contrary to law, and 
at the expence of sound policy and liberty, 
you will rejoice that the courts below have 
pronounced that wise and liberal judg- 
ment against them, and will not set the 
evil example of reversing it here. But 
you need not therefore forget, that the 

niversities have lost an advantage,—and 
if it be a loss that can be felt by bodies so 
liberally endowed, it may be repaired to 
them by the bounty of the crown, or by 
your own.—It were much better that the 
people of England should pay 10,000/. a 
year to each of them, than suffer them to 
enjoy one farthing at the expence of the 
ruin of a free citizen, or the monopoly of 
afree trade. 

- The Counsel having withdrawn, the 
question, That the Bill be committed, was 
immediately put; upon which the House 
divided : 

; Tellers. 
fr. Eden - - - - - 
mene 3 Mr. Ord - - - - -f = 


Sir W. Meredith - - - 

Nozs S Mr. Dempster - - - - 

So it passed in the negative; 
Bill was consequently lost.* 


® It'is a circumstance much to the honour 


ef the late lord Elliott, who, at the desire of 
; * 


in support of Mr. Carnan’s Petition. 
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Lord George Gordon’s Motion resect. 
ing the Petition of the Roman Catholics of 
Scotland.}] May 5. The House was about. ° 
to adjourn, when 

Lord George Gordon rose, and made a 
speech respecting the disposition of the 
people of Scotland, and described them as 
ripe for insurrection and rebellion; affirmed 
thac the inhabitants fit to bear arms, a few 
Roman Catholics excepted, were ready to 
resist the powers of government, and had 
invited him to be their leader or privy- 
counsellor. He stated the religious con- 
stitution of Scotland as rendered sacred 
against any law the parliament of Great 
Britain might enact for its alteration. The 
preserving it free from any innovation 
whatever, unless the same was done by the 
joint consent of the provincial synods and 
the people at large in their elective and 
corporate capacities, would be an actual 
breach of the fundamental conditions on 
which the union of the two kingdoms was 
entered into and confirmed; and that, . 
without such a previous cunsent of the 
people of Scotland, no power on earth wag 
competent to interfere or break into, or 
defeat, the conditions on which only the 
Union was to take effect. This was the 
ground the people of Scotland took; they 
retained certain rights and privileges, 
which they deemed inherent and unalien- 
able; such in particular, was the religious 
establishment and the municipal laws of 
that country, secured by the treaty of 
Union. They were an independent nation 
when they entered into that treaty, so was 
England; they had their laws and their 
religious establahinent, which they deemed 
sacred; and he was certain that Scotland 
would never submit to the arbitrary or op- 
pressive acts of'a British parliament. They 
would prefer death to slavery, and perish 
with arme in their hands, or prevail in the 
contest.. His lordship read two motions, 
but nd person appearing to second them, 
the Speaker refused to read them ; conse- 
quently no question could be put upon 
them. The motions were: 1.“ It appearing 
to this House that the people of Scotland 
being justly and constitutionally alarmed 
by the encouragement given to Popery by 
the King’s recommendation to this House 
through the lord North (as it may be seen 


lord North, his brother-in-law, came from 
Cornwall to support the Bill, that after bearing 
Mr. Erskine’s speech, he divided against it, 
and said publicly in the lobby, that be fouad it 
im possible to vote otherwise. ° 


in our votes of the 18th of March last) of 
a Petition from the Popish lords, Linto 
and the bishop of Daulis; as also by the 
repeated assurances, both public and pri- 
vate, given to the Papists in Scotland by 
his Majesty’s officers and men in authority 
pes may be seen likewise in the two 
ifferent editions of the memorial distri- 
buted to the members of this House by 
the lord bishop of Daulis, just before the 
said Petition was presented, ) that whatever 
was granted last year to the English Ca- 
tholics should this present session of par- 
liament be extended to Scotland; this 
House resolves, in order to quiet those 
just alarms, that the said Popish Petition 
e thrown over the table. 2. That all fur- 
ther proceedings on the said Petition be 
postponed to this day three months.” 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion for the 
Sentence of the Court-Martial on Sir Hugh 
Palliser.} May 138. Mr. Fox moved 
«¢ That there be laid before this House, a 
copy of the Sentence of the Court-Martial 
lately held on vice admiral sir Hugh Pal- 
liser at Portsmouth.” He said he did not 
doubt, if his motion was carried, but he 
should move for a copy of the minutes, 
taken at the trial. ite was not deter- 
mined what step he should take, because 
an hon. military commander (general 
Conway) now at his government, had 

ledged himself to the House, that if sir 
Frugh should be acquitted, he would make 
a motion for the purpose of removing him 
from his present situation, At the time 
alluded to, he withdrew his motion, out of 
respect to the hon. gentleman; now he 
should forbear to repeat it, for the same 
reason. It was not necessary to remind the 
House, that the only solid objection urged 
against the motion was, that as the vice- 
admiral was going to a court-martial, a 
vote of this House might be supposed to 
influence his judges. Indeed, the House 
was almost unanimous in opinion relative 
to the propriety of the motion. A learned 
gentleman of great weight (the Attorney 
General) urged scarcely any other motive 
of dissent; thought his accusation against 
his superior was ill-founded from the be- 
ginning, and that, whether it was malicious 
or not, it certainly was highly deserving 
of censure. Another learned gentleman, 

the Solicitor-Genera]) went a good deal 
urther ; he pledged himselfto that House, 
that if the vice admiral should, on his ac- 
quittal, be again employed, he would him- 
self move to impeach that minister who 
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should dare employ him. The learned 

entleman was not now in his place; he 
Believed him to be a man of integrity and 
honour; and he promised, whenever he pro- 
ceeded to the performance of his engage- 
ment to that House, he would most cer- 
tainly second him. After touching a little 
on other topics, relative to the conduct of 
the navy, he mentioned the resignation of 
sir Robert Harland, and a mutiny which 
had broke out at Torbay, on board the 
Defiance, in the fleet under the command 
of admiral Arbuthnot. If his motion was 
agreed to, the sentence he promised should 
be taken up on some future day, for the 

urpose of framing some public proceed- 
ing thereon. He asserted, that the navy 
was in general dissatisfied ; that the sen- 
tence was kept yet as a secret; that he 
had seen different representations of it in 
the newspapers; that however, as_ they 
were contradictory, nothing could be de- 

ended upon: he wished therefore, as the 

t step to future proceedings, that a 
copy of the sentence might be made pub- 
lic, that the nation might be enabled to 
judge how far it was justified, by the evi- 
dence on which it was framed. 

Lord North said, as he did not hear any 
ground stated sufficient to induce him to 
agree to the motion, he would certainly re- 
sist it. He heard that there was a mu- 
tiny of the sailors at Torbay ; he was sorry 
for it. He did not know the exact parti- 
culars, but he understood that it had sub- 
sided, or was in a fair way of being . 

uelled. As to the resignation of sir R. 

arland, it was certainly true; it gave 
him great pain; but he could assure the 
hon. gentleman, that the admiral’s desiring 
permission to strike his flag and come on 
shore, was not from any disgust to tlie con- 
duct of the Admiralty-board ; at least it 
was not so expressed in the letter ; he was 
therefore free to say, that neither the re- 
signation alluded to, nor the mutiny at 
Torbay, had proceeded from any circum- 
stance which might afford grounds of 
charge agaiust the Admiralty-board. The 
hon. gentleman had thrown out a general 
imputation on the court-martial, and spe- 
cifically pointed at some of its members; 
he could assure him, if his motion was ulti- 
mately meant to criminate the gentlemen 
so described, the sentence would not an- 
swer any purpose whatever. The court 
was constituted according to act of parlia- 
ment; no management had been used; 
the senior captains were regularly called 
upon; and the hon. gentleman could nat 
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forget that those gentlemen were upon 
their oaths. Much had been said of the 
discontents in the navy, and of the resig- 
nation of several honourable and respect- 
able commanders. No person entertain- 
ed an higher opinion of the honourable 
admiral, the noble lord who commanded 
in America, and the vice-admiral, whose 


name had been introduced into the pre- 


sent debate. He regretted the loss to the 
service, which the absence of so many able 
officers must occasion; but he had the 
consolation to think that their places could 
be supplied with men no less reputable— 
<* Men as good as they.” 

Admiral Keppel said, he thought the 
motion a very proper one; the sentence 
had not been as yet published. One news- 
paper said, that the vice-admira! had been 
most honourably acquitted ; another, that 
he had been censured for disobedience of 
orders. Insuch a state of uncertainty, the 
aaa and that House, ought to be in- 

ormed ; for certainly, as the sentence was 
represented, it must appear very strange 


indeed, to acquit a person honourably in 


one part, and censure him for a breach 
of duty in another. He protested he did 
not know the sentence. He believed, but 
he would not undertake to say, from his 
own knowledge, that it was favourable, 
because he understood that the gentleman 
had been at St. James’s, where it was to 
be presumed he would have hardly gone, 
if his judges had not honourably acquitted 
him of the charges which had been pre- 
ferred against him. - 

Governor Johnstone said, that those 
who attempted to foment discontents and 
disunion in the navy, deserved the heaviest 
cutses and execrations of their country. 
He condemned the injustice of arraign- 
ing the conduct of men, respecting their 
public judgments given on oath; and said 
there would be an end of Jaw and justice, 
if men and characters were to be ques- 
tioned in such situations. 


Mr. James Luttrell contended, that the | 


court-martial was not properly constituted 
in any respect. ‘ No person who had been 
aboard that fleet on the 27th of July, 
ought to have acted in the character of a 
quene: particularly if he was known to 

ave entertained opinions either in favour 
or against the party accused. It was the 
duty of a person thus circumstanced, to 
attend as a witness, not to act in the capa- 
city of a judge. He was on board the 
Victory the first day of the hon. admiral’s 
‘trial, and he remembered well, that. capt. 
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Walsingham was objected to, and the ob-. 
jection allowed, because he might be sum- 
moned as a witness, and the opinion of the 
first law officer of the crown stated, as the 
ground of the objection. If it was a good 
opinionin one instance, it wassoin the other; 
consequently, captain Walsingham was 
unjustly excluded, or admiral Digby, and 
the three captains of the blue division im- 
properly admitted. 

Mr. Burke spoke to the discontents 
which had spread through the navy, and 
of the resignation-of those two great naval 
officers, sir J. Lindsay and captain Gower. — 

Lord North said, the absence of capt. 
Gower from the service gave him great 
trouble, because he was persuaded of his 
great professional deserts ; but the present 
was the first he heard, that sir J. Lindsay 
had withdrawn himself from the service 
upon any other account than his precarious 
state of health. 

Governor Johnstone said, he could speak 
from his own knowledge, as to the reason 
which induced sit J. Lindsay to decline 
the service, and assured the House, that 
they had not originated from any disappro- 
bation of the conduct of the Admiralty- 
board, but merely from an indifferent state 
of health. Much had been said upon the 
impropriety of permitting a near relation 
of the vice-admiral to sit on his trial; but, 
for his part, he thought it a very far- 
fetched objection, and the hon. gentlemen 
who had recourse to it, were extremely 
hard set. It was, besides, frivolous and ill- 
founded; for he knew no law, on which 
such an objection could be maintained, 
nor a court that would pay it the least 
attention. _ 

Admiral Keppel said, he could confirm 
what had been asserted by the commodore. 
When he declined to serve himself, sir 
John acquainted him with his intention, 
for the reasons assigned by the hon. com- 
modore, his total inability to attend his 
duty, being tortured by the gout: in 
order, however, to avoid any ill-founded 
impressions, he prevailed upon him to 
delay the letter containing his resignation 
for a fortnight longer, which sir John 
obligingly complied with. 

Mr. Burke begged pardon of the House ; 
said, he by no means intended to mislead 
it, or misrepresent the motives which in- 
duced sir John Lindsay to resign; and he 
trusted that the friends of that brave and 
able commander would believe he did not 
wish to make any use of his name, farther 
than he thought himself justified by truth, 
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Mr. Fox said, he would speak to the 
question. He must, he said, condemn ad- 
ministration for the following reasons. 
First, for collecting the charge from the 
minutes taken at the trial of admiral Kep- 
pel, instead of making a specific accusa- 
tion, which would have constrained the 
members to decide directly for or against 
the charge of disobedience. Secondly, in 
constituting the court in such a manner, 
that three of the members, who had, as 
witnesses, on the former trial, shewn a par- 
tiality ia favour of sir Hugh: He would 
allow it to be an honest partiality ; but be 
that as it might, it equally rendered them 
unfit to actin the capacity of judges. One 
of them was a near relation of his own 
(admiral Digby) a person of as much 
“honour and high integrity, as ever breath- 
ed; but still improper to sit in judgment 
on a point of which he had entertained a 
pre-conceived. opinion. ‘Thirdly, on the 
total variance and contradiction between 
the minutes and the supposed sentence: 
and finally, on the absurdity of the sen- 
tence itself, which, if faithfully reported, 
convicted the vice-admiral of the principal 
fact alledged, and nevertheless openly per- 
mitted the offender to escape with im- 
punity. 

Lord Mulcrave entered the House just 
as Mr. Fox was sitting down, and instantly 
rose and attacked the whole body of oppo- 
sition in very strong terms. He defended 
the conduct of the noble lord who presided 
at the Admiralty-board, and the board it- 
self; defied opposition to make a single 
charge; but he knew the challenge was 
fruitless; they dared not. They were 
conscious of their own inability, and there- 
fore dealt in general charges, and loose 
unmanly invectives; they would not now 
venture to state a single fact, because they 
well knew the charge would recoil on 
themselves, and terminate in their own in- 
famy. Divisions in the navy! Discon- 
tents! Mutinies! It was false, it was wick- 
ed. Discontents and disunion only exist- 
ed in their own minds ; they endeavoured 
to create them, to nourish and foment 
them, in every department, in that House, 
and out of it, by those Machiavelian arts 
which they had basely imputed to others. 
They laboured incessantly to sow dissen- 
tions, to provoke them, by means the most 
scandalous and .dishonourable; and laid 
the fault on the Admiralty-board, though 
they alone were the authors, They em- 
ployed their factious emissarics, their little 
otiicers, to insinuate themselves among 
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their brethren of the profession, and in 
unguarded moments, attempted to seduce 
them from the duty they owed their coun- 
try, and rendered them the instruments of 
their abandoned and wicked policy, there- 
by to give a colour to their arts; employ- 
ing the most fair and honourable disposi- 
tions in purposes, which, if apparent, the 
persons alluded to would hold in the most 
utter abhorrence. Under the semblance 
of truth and honest intentions, they re- 
sorted to every species of falsehood. and 
delusion.—[ His lordship was here called 
to order by the Speaker, who begged, that 
his lordship would, at least, permit him to 
read the question. This being complied 
with, the noble lord resumed his speech ; 
but was again interrupted by the Speaker, 
who pressed the propriety of his waiting 
a while, till he heard some of the argu- 
ments urged in support of the motion. ] 

Mr. Burke said, that the discontent and 
general dissatisfaction stated by that side 
of the House, be the cause what it might, 
was almost universal. The noble lord, 
who had been with sv much propriety com- 
arte to sit down, was modest enough, 

owever contradictory it might be to some 
of his assertions, to acknowledge it; but, 
says the noble lord, the oppesition it is, 
that has created and fomented these dis- 
contents. Is the noble lord serious, or 
has he rather had recourse to his celebrat- 
ed argument of tu guogue? ‘ It was not 
I that did it, but it was you.”? Such an 
answer is just on a line with the noble 
lord’s politeness, and wit, and pleasantry. - 
He has a great example in this line of de- 
bate, the noble lord in the blue ribbon. 
He is sometimes more angry than his noble 
friend, but when he pleases, he can be al- 
most as witty. 

But leaving the noble lord’s wit and po- 
liteness to the admiration of his friends, 
the whole of the noble lord’s discourse, in 
point of designed effect, deserves an an- 
swer, though, 1 think, no particular part. 
of it does. I should be sorry to have so 
disagreeable a task assigned me, not even 
the politencss and the candour of the no- 
ble ford shall provoke me. The tenor of 
the noble lord's speech is, that discontents _ 
in the navy do exist; but that the reason - 
they do, is owing to opposition, who by 
Machiavelian arts and by emissaries, and 
factious and wicked agents, have really 
sown them, and now expect to reap a 
wicked harvest. I take it, that by this, 
the noble lord means that opposition ex- 
peet to pe able to. displace the present — 
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members of the Admiralty board. Is, or | quire was to abandon the patient to his — 
can the noble lord be serious, when he | fate; or administering to him mere pallia- 
makes such assertions ? Surely not. Can | tives or quack medicines, instead of the 
he persuade himself, or rather, which is | most speedy and effectual cure. 
the truth of the question, does he hope to He considered the present motion in 
be able to persuade this House, or the na- | that light, as the first necessary step ; and 
tion, that men of a high and nice profes- | he trusted, that every side of the House, 
sional sense of honour, can be seduced | for the sake of justice, and in order to 
from their duty by'speeches and harangues | avert the most fatal consequences, would 
made by his hon. friend or himself within | unite as one man, to interfere, and endea- 
these walls? Was there a member pre- | vour to learn which side, the great officers 
sent, who belicved, that the hon. com- | or the Admiralty board, were to blame? 
mander of the western squadron, or the ; If the former, in the language of the noble 
noble lord, the vice-admiral under the gal- | lord, had, in breach of their duty, suffered 
lery, or that able officer sir Robert Har- | themselves to be made the instruments of 
land, were the tools of opposition? Where | faction, it was a short question; let them 
was the temptation? What end of ambi- | no longer conceal themselves under false 
tion, or resentment, or advantage, or lu- | pretences of ill-treatment; let them be 
cre, could it answer? Or what speculative Feld forth as objects of contempt and pub- 
reasons could be urged, sufficient to justify | lic indignation. If, on the other hand, 
such a defection? Such a supposition was | those brave and deserving men had been 
utterly improbable, and unfounded in any | sacrificed to personal resentments, party 
motive which is supposed to operate upon | views, ard ministerial intrigue, let the 
human conduct, particularly when applied | authors of so diabolical and nefarious a 
to the military service, wheré almost every | scheme of politics be removed from their 
thing dear or valuable to an officer, but | present situation, and undergo a punish- 
his honour, must be sacrificed, and no one | ment suited to the magnitude of their 
object whatever to balance it in the oppo- | crimes. 
site scale. | What pointed out the urgent necessity 
The true cause of the present discon- | of such a procedure by that House, was 
tents ought to be carefully examined into | this very important consideration, that the 
and investigated. There ought to be no | navy was our best protection, and the basis 
side adopted in the discussion of so| of our power, or indeed independent 
weighty and important a question. The | existence; consequently, it behoved'us in 
malady existed ; no remedy could be ap- | particular to take special care that no evik 
plied, till the seat of the disease was dis- | was left unremedied in that service, on the 
covered, and its degree and probable | execution and good government of which, 
causes decided upon. On the contrary, if; the glory, great interests, and even salva- 
it was permitted to gain strength, to take | tion of this country almost intirely de- 
a deep root, and spread and insinuate it- | pended. 
self into every part of the naval constitu- | Lord Mulgrave denied that he made 
tion, it would and must prove mortal. use of the words * little ofticers ;” his 
The successive resignation of three | expression being, that little factious emis- 
great officers was not a matter that should | saries endeavoured to get hold of officers 
be passed over in silence or lightly treated. | in unguarded minutes, &c. His lordship 
The resignation of another very respect- | entered into a defence of the Admuiralty- 
able officer, (capt. Levison Gower) nearly | board, both as to the framing the charge 
allied to a noble lord who at present pre- | against sir Hugh, the constituting the 
sides in his Majesty’s councils, (earl | court-martial that tried him, and the sen- 
Gower) were circumstances which ought ; tence given by that court. No accuser - 
to create alarm in every man who had the | had appeared against the vice-admiral, the 
interest of his country at heart. Parlia- ; board had written a letter to the com- 
ment had a great interest in the services of | mander in chief, to know if he had any 
such men, at such a crisis; that House, in | accusation ; he answered, that he had not: 
particular, should act in the capacity of ; the court had been legally constituted, ac- 
state physician. ‘Lo remove the disorder, | cording to the mode prescribed by the act 
it was necessary to know what was the | of parliament: and as to the sentence, the 
nature of it. Nothing it was possible to | hon. gentlemen were much mistaken or 
urge to the contrary would be sufficient | misinformed, if they imagined there was 
to excuse any neglect. To refuse to en- | any part of the sentence or precedent pro- 
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ceedings which would not stand the most 
rigid examination. 

Mr. for said, to the abusive part of the 
noble lord’s first speech, he had but one 
answer to give, as applicable to adminis- 
tration in a body; that opposition were 
well warranted to reply to them, in the 
words of a celebrated author (Swift’s Gul- 
liver) a little altered and inlarged ; where, 
at the conclusion of his well known travels, 
he says, He could bear them well enough 
in some respects; he could make allow- 
ances for their incapacity, ignorance, folly, 
corruption, love of place and emolument ; 
he could pity them for their blunders, their 
wants, weaknesses, and gross stupidity ; 
he felt for their miserable situation, know- 
ing not whether to rush headiong on cer- 
_ tain ruin, or retreat with safety : but de- 
spicable, unprincipled, and detested as 
they were, he had nevertheless learned to 
treat their persons with respect; yet when 
such men grow insolent and abusive, urged 
their claims of merit for what they deserve 
an axe: when he belicld such men, in the 
very midst of those dire disasters and na- 
tional misfortunes, endeavouring to con- 
tend that those misfortunes do nat exist; 
or if they do, that they ought justly and 
solely to be imputed to opposition ; to see 
a lump of deformity and disease, of folly 
_ and wickedness, of ignorance and teme- 
rity, smitten with pride, immediately breaks 
all measures of patience; it being hardly 
conceivable, that so much pride, vice, and 
folly, could exist in the same animal. 

Col. Barré said he would meet the 
noble lord's two arguments, in support of 
‘the constitution of the court-martial, by 
two precedents; one from the Journals, 
in the 18th of George the 2nd, and the 
other from the noble lord’s own mouth. 
His lordship having said, that that House 
had no right to revise a court martial, or 
censure their conduct; the precedent 
proved, that such a revisal, and such a cen- 
sure, had taken place and been passed, in 
1745, on the court-martial who tried 
captain Norris for misconduct in the Me- 
diterranecn, The other instance insisted 
upon by the noble lord was, that the Admi- 
ralty-board had no discretionary power to 
excuse the atteadance of any captaing 
should his senior rank in the service intitle 
or compel hin to serve on the court-mar- 
tial. In answer to this, the colonel alluded 
to the case of the noble lord himself, who 
a few davs since, in that House, had pub- 
licly declared, that he had refused, though 
reguurly called upon, to serve upon the 
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court-martial; adding that he would rather 
relinquish the service, however dear his 
ship's officers and crew were to hin, than 
consent to sit upon the vice admiral’s trial, 
Jest he should be suspected of partiality. 
Here, then, were two instances; one to 
prove that the noble lord was no very 
exact disciplinarian in this line, and that 
his example did not serve much to prevent 
mutiny: the other, that the noble lord 
was convinced in his own mind, that he 
was not proper to sit, lest he should, with 
the best and most honourable and unpre- 
judiced dispositions, in spite of his judg- 
ment, be imperceptibly influenced by what 
he thought, not by what he heard. 

The noble lord had begged pardon for 
differing in opinion from his hon. friend 
behind him, (Mr. Burke) but with visible 
marks of passion said, that no discontents, 
mutinics, or disunion existed in the navy 
in general, or any one part of it. Now 
the truth was, that they did exist, and that 
to a very great degree; and further, that 
opposition was not chargeable with being 
the authors. He advised the noble lord to 
look nearer home. If the noble lord 
could gain admittance into the cabinet, a 
sudden peep, he believed, would be suffi- 
cient to convince him, that disunion, dis- 
content, and mutiny, originated nearer the 
fountain head. There he would behold 
one minister contending for unconditional 
submission; another for the terms propo- 
sed by the commissioners to the American 
Congress; a third haranguing on public 
profusion and corrupt contracts; and a 
fourth defending both public and private 
contracts, no matter whether made openly 
at the board, or secretly with Mr. Atkin- 
son in his lordship’s own closet. In short, 
the noble lord, if admitted into the secret 
recesses of the temple, would behold no- 
thing from day to day, that as a pe he 
must not lament and earnestly deprecate. 
Even if his lordship possessed Jess public 
virtue, he must feel very sensibly for such 
a state of things, upon common motives 
of prudence, as a moment’s reflection must 
teach him, that the disagreements of his 
friends contained in them the seeds of po- 
litical dissolution, and of course would 
deprive this country, at least for a while, 
of the civil services of the noble lord. 

But, without representing matter of this 
kind upon trust or speculation, there was 
sufficient evidence before that House and 
the public, to shew that the cabinet was 
divided, and that our chief discontents 
were there generated. He had observed 
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it long; he would not rest the grounds of 
this assertion upon hearsay or opinion, but 
upon facts which came out in that House. 

hen the commissioners under the act, 
called the Prohibitory Act, of 1775, were 
sent to offer terms to America, a right 
hon. military commander, who is now 
doing duty at his government, (general 
Conway) moved on the 22nd of May 
1776,* an address to the throne, that the 
instructions given to the commissioners 
might be laid before that House, in order 
that, if they were not full enough, his 
Majesty might be empowered to grant 
specific terms to his American subjects, 
before the sword was finally drawn, never 
to be again sheathed, till the destruction 
of one or both countries should be effected. 
He recollected, that the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, who had been reluctantly, he 
believed, drawn into this accursed Ameri- 
can war, and who had, against his own 
judgment, been compelled to pursue it, 
said, ‘‘ He was.always of opinion, that 
rebels were to be treated with; that if any 
benefit could be derived to Great Britain, 
he saw no objection or difference, whether 
it was with a foreign enemy or with rebels ; 
with armed rebels, or with rebels who had 
laid down their arms.”” What answer did 
the noble lord, the American secretary, 
make, who then, as he does now, sat next 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon? ‘ That 
no commission could ever mean to send 
out instructions to treat with rebels in 


arms; that commanders both by sea and 


land were to carry on war with rebels in 
arms; how then could they treat with 
them? The noble lord cannot mean any 
such thing; I told him so in council; I 
told him that I differed from him; and 
conceive, therefore, when his lordship 
talks of treating with armed rebels, he 
means no more than to receive submissions 
from any colony, body of men, or indivi- 
dual, who should shew a desire to return 
to their duty; but to treat of the terms of 
submission, the noble lord must know, that 
no treaty could.be entered into with rebels 
armed, or unarmed, ‘respecting the mea- 
sure of obedience, to be paid to the su- 
preme legislature.” Here then is the first 
minister of a great cougtry, and the first 
minister of war, and minister for America, 
differing in parliament, on a matter of the 
very utmost importance. What did we 
hear lately from the same noble lords? 
but the noble lord in the blue ribbon abso- 
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lutely declaring, that we were bound to 
fulfil the terms held out by the Concilia- 
tory Acts of last session, and the offers 
made by the commissioners, which accom- 
panied them, and the other noble lord ex- 
pressly contradicting him. Here then 
was faction, discontent and disunion, sown 
in the very vitals of executive government. 
How was it possible that any measures, so 
radically contradictory, could succeed? 
or that either or both plans could be car- 
ried into execution ? | | 
After stating these cabinet and parlia- 
mentary disagreements between the twe 
noble lords, he represented them as news- 
alba authors, and paragraph writers. 
his he brought, he said, as a proof with- 
out doors, that their lordships carried their 
disagreements into punt and like other 
injured characters of great weght, sought 
that justice at the bar of the public, which 
each imagined his opponent had refused. 
Says one noble lord in the newspaper, 
“When the account of D’Estaing’s sail- 
ing arrived in town, you were 50 miles 
distance.” ‘ No,” replies the other, “1 
was but eight, and you were 20.” Says 
one noble lord, ina flaming paragraph, 
‘¢ Your lordship is indolent; the Ameri- 
can war would be effectually carried on if 
you had properly employed the means put 
into your hands.” ‘* No,” says the other 
noble lord, in another flaming parag:aph, 
‘‘ the blame is not with the treasury, but 
in the other departments, by which men 
are neither procured, nor vessels to carr 
them.’ After describing this ean 
war, carried on between the noble lords, 
in a ludicrous manner, he yrew serious, 
and affirmed, that disunion, faction, cabal, 
and discontent, must pervade every infe- 
rior department of the state, when its 
source flowed from the inmost recesses of 
the national councils; and its appearance 


‘in print made its way in such a manner, 


as must have disgraced two quacks, con- 
tending for the superior virtues of their 
wonderful bolussces and pills. 

Lord North denied that he and his no- 
ble friend ever differed in cabinet or in 
that House; they might have expressed 
themselves in a ditlerent manner, but their 
sentiments were substantially the same, 
He was, at the time alluded to by the noe 
ble lord, for treating with armed rebels. 
He would be so still in the same situation. 
His noble friend meant as he did; he 
meant to do what the Prohibirory Act 
authorized his Majesty’s confidential ser- 
vants todo. That Act gave no power to 
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treat of measures of submission; but it 
did not tie up the hands of the commis- 
Bioners so as to prevent them from hear- 
ing what terms of obedience the rebels 
were ready to offer. To grant such terms 
was something very different from receiving 
and transmitting them home, to be consi- 
dered and finally decided upon in parlia- 
ment. The hon. gentleman had dubbed 
him an author and a paragraph writer. 
He assured him, that he never corres- 
ponded with the newspapers. He had 
not yet attained to that honour; and he 
was not so very desirous to appear in print 
as to commence a paragraph writer. He 
never did, nor believed ever would write 
a paragraph: and he added, upon his ho- 
nour, that if any such paragraphs as those 
described appeared, he knew not who 
wrote them. 

Lord George Germain avowed the same 
sentiments. He was much surprized that 
‘the hon. gentleman should lay so great a 
stress upon paragraphs in the newspapers. 
It was a very extraordinary proof indeed 
of the divisions which he supposed pre- 
vailed in cabinet. Ele could assure the 
hon. gentleman he knew of no such divi- 
sions. As to the matters alluded to in 
former debates, he said they were very 
improper to be introduced at present. He 
Preece that he did not remember that 

e ever made use of the expression, “ I 
differed from the noble lord in cabinet, 
and I told him so.” it was unfair to re- 
' peat words casually dropped in debate ; 
but he was clear that no such expression 
could have dropped from him, because he 
could never remain in asituation where he 
must be obliged, from his own opinions, 
to interrupt and obstruct the national 
councils, 

After some further conversation, the 
House divided on Mr. Fox’s motion: 
Yeas 78: Noes 157. 


Debate on the Marquis of Rockingham’s 
Motion on the distressed Stute of Ireland.) 
May 11. ‘Fhe order of the day being 
read for the Lords to be summoned, 

The Marquis of Rockingham rose, and 
entered into a long computative and arith- 
metical detail, shewimg the comparative 
ability of Ireland to bear burdens, to what 
-it had been at former periods, not far dis- 
tant. His lordship’s opening was chiefly 
directed to meet such objections as he 
Imagined might be made against the proofs 


he meant to adduce, of the real distress of 
Ireland. His detail was important, as it| creased in opposition to mew taxes. 
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presented two once worthy the attention 
of the British administration, first, so far 
as the consequences might be supposed to 
affect them personally; secondly, as they 
might probably affect, and that in a most 
serious manner, the people of Great Britain. 

He first stated the revenues of Ireland, 
the out-goings and savings in the year 
1755, during the administration of the 
marquis of Hartington, afterwards duke of 
Devonshire, and proceeded regularly, 
through each successive administration, 
till he brought it down to the present 
viceroy, lord Buckinghamshire. 

In 1755, and for some years after, the 
whole of the civil and military establish- 
ment amounted, for the two years, that 
being the mode of voting the parliamen- 
tary grants of that kingdom, to about. 
1,200,000/. on an average, 600,000/. per 
annum; whereas, of late years, the grants 
were little short of 2,000,000/. or 1,000,0008. 
per annum. . At that period too, in the 
course of five years peace, the debts con- 
tracted during the preceding war had not 
only been paid off, but there was a sure 
plus of 260,000/. in the national treasury, 
the greater part of which was applied to 
public uses, such as canals, churches, 
bridges, &c. in bounties for the encourage- 
ment, and promoting the extension of 
acriculture, arts and manufactures, land- 
carriage of corn, carrying it coastwise, to 
the Dublin society, linen manufacture, and 
the fisheries. | 

His lordship made a progressive state- 
ment of the grants and taxes, the civil 
and military establishments, and pension- 
list, under each successive administration 
—that of the duke of Bedford, lord Hali- 
fax, duke of Northumberland, and the lords 
Weymouth, Bristol, Townshend, Har- 
court, and the present viceroy, in the 
course of which he shewed that the pub- 
lic expenditure imperceptibly increased 
in each respective branch. He stated, 
that a debt was necessarily incurred during 
the late war, the out-goings exceeding the 
public income. But what rendered the 
condition of Ireland a most extraordinary 
one indeed, and contrary to the usage of 
all other states under the sun, was, that after 
the peace of 1762, instead of paying off 
the debts incurred during the preceding 
war, they yearly continued to augment 
gradually and regularly, for the last 15 
years of peace; a circumstance not pa- 
ralleled in any country he ever heard or 
read of; nay, more, that the debt in- 
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Taxes, in the course of the last four ses- 
sions, were laid on; money was uniformly 
borrowed; and, at the end of the two 

ears, when the national accounts came to 
be settled, fresh deficiencies appeared on 
each new loan, and fresh taxes were laid 
on, in consequence of them. In_ short, 
it was a mode of policy adopted, that 
of taxing and borrowing and pledying 
the public faith, till not a shilling more 
could be procured. 

A tontine scheme, or a plan of paying an 
high interest on annuities granted upon 
lives, with benefit of survivorship, was the 
first: this not answering the exigencies of 
government, stamp duties were then laid 
on; and lastly, a vote of credit; notwith- 
standing which, such was the exhausted, 
impoverished state of that country, that 
no money could be procured upon so pre- 
carious a security. Indeed, the security 
amounted to no more than a mere national 
engagement that the public creditors 
would be paid some'time or other; but 
that the funds offered as a specific security 
would prove equally deficient and unpro- 
ductive, with those which had caused the 
very necessity of the desired loan. 

he debt still continued to accumulate, 
and in the year 1777, the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the receipts in the sum of 260,000/. 
So long as England continued in a pros- 
perous situation, though Ireland was 
drained, she had recourse to this country ; 
but such was the state of both countries, 
in the spring of 1778, although the reve- 
hues of Ireland were hawked about Lon- 
don streets, and offered to be mortgaged 
for the sum of 300,000/. a single shilling 
could not be procured or borrowed upon 
them. 

After dwelling on these circumstances 
for a considerable time, he opened another 
head of argument, that of the immediate 
distresses of Ireland, which, he said, must 
in the end materially affect the commerce 
and manufactures of Great Britain. His 
lordship stated the average of the exports 
to that kingdom, both from Scotland and 
England, for the last eleven years, ending 
in 1777—From Scotland, upwards of three 
millions ; from England, upwards of eigh- 
teen millions: or from Scotland, 300,0001. 
and a fraction; from England, 1,600,000). 
and a fraction yearly; the whole making 
twenty-two millions, or upwards of two 
millions a year, British export. It might 
be said, does not Great Britain take the 
linen, provisions, &c. of Ireland in return ? 
Certainly > but it was to be considered on 
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which side the balance lay, whether in fa- 
vour of this or that country. He then, 
from authentic papers, shewed, that the 
balance of trade in favour of Scotland was 
above a million and a half, and in favour 
of England, above five millions, for the 
last eleven years, ‘This led him to his 
grand conclusion, that of motives of in- 
terest; because, by the accounts, as last 
made up, it appeared that the export to 
Ireland for the last year had decreased 
one fourth: for in1777 it was upwards of 
two millions, and in 1778 under a million 
and a half. 

His lordship entered into several cir- 
cumstances which came within his own 
knowledge, particularly in the West Rid- 
ing of the county of York: by the last re- 
turns of the number of broad woollens ma- 
nufactured in that district, it appeared that 
there had been 21,000 pieces less than 
the average of several years before, and 
8,000 narrows, or forest cloths ; that he had 
made it his business to enquire the reason, 
and found it had been the failure of the 
trade of Ireland. He had some time since 
conversed with a very considerable manu- 
facturer in his neizhbourhood, in the 
country, relative to the state of the trade 
of Ireland, so far as it was connected with 
the woollen manufacture carried on in the 
West Riding of Yorsk, who constantly 
every year went over to Dublin to take 
orders, and who assured him, that by a 
letter received from his correspondent in 
that city, he was warned not to come or 
send ; for he could not ensure safety to 
either hts property or person. . 

His lordship, besides the proof of the | 
poverty of Ireland, by its daily incurring 
new debts ; the insufficiency of the funds 
appropriated for the payment of interest 
and annuities, payable to the public cre- 
ditors; the almost bankrupt state of the 
exchequer, and several other evidences 
of a similar nature; mentioned the cir- 
cumstance of our being obliged to provide, 
in the committee of supply of the present 
year, 61,000/. for the pay of six regi- 
ments of foot, and one of dragoons, serv- 
ing in America, or consent to have them 
disbanded. . 

His lordship then proceeded to enume- 
rate the several petitions sent by some of 
the counties in Ireland, the associations at 
the Tolsel in Dublin, and at several of the 
county meetings, particularly at Cork, 
Kilkenny, Wicklow, and Roscommon, 
some of them expressly resolving not to 
import, or use, or purchase, any of the 
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violent Cork in particular, not to pur- 
chase or use any goods, but such as were 
manufactured in that kingdom. 

His lordship earnestly pressed the ne- 
cessity there was for giving Ireland relief, 
upon every principle of gratitude, interest, 
and sound policy, and pointed out the 
danger of irritating the people, lest, by 
being driven to extremities, they might, in 
an act of despair, be forced into resistance. 
He expatiated greatly on their loyalty to 
the government, and their zeal and af. 
’ fection for the people of this country ; it 

would therefore, ss a mere matter of po- 
licy, be extremely imprudent to do any 
thing which might tend to estrange Ire- 
land from her respect and veneration for 
her elder sister. : 

- His lordship contended, that adminis- 
tration had neglected its duty towards 
Ireland; that all care and protection had 
been withdrawn; and that Ireland was 
precisely in that situation, which, if not 
speedily remedied, would, in the opinion 
of many, qsiy resistance. He said, the 
people of Ireland, by the most accurate 
computation, amounted to 2,300,000 souls, 
whereof 500,000 were believed to be Pro- 
testants, in the proportion of 300,000 dis- 
senters to 200,000 of the established 
church. The Irish Catholics, it was true, 
had been favoured with some degree of 
religious toleration, and he was happy to 
gay, so far as the example set by England 
could be supposed to operate upon the 
ruling powers in our sister kingdom, he 
took a share in the merit of that measure. 
On the other hand, so respectable and 
powerful a body as the Irish dissenters 
were, ought not to be treated with con- 
tempt and unkindness, as they certainly 
had been in one instance ; he meant the 
clause inserted in the Bill for giving an 
indulgence to Roman Catholics, which 
clause was lost in the privy council of this 
kingdom. But he did not found his argu- 
ment upon this or that distinction. People 
of all ranks, qualities, and religions there, 
were united as one man; they forgot all 
animosities and jealousies in the ruin 
which threatened them; and the great 
pum of union and national cement which 

ept them together was, not to import, 

purchase, or deal in any article of the pro- 
duce or manufacture of this country. In 
this part of his argument he censured mi- 
nisters highly, for their total neglect of 
the defence of that country; and pointed 
out the danger of permitting the people 
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there to associate and embody in troops 
and companies contrary to law. When 
he said this, it was his opinion they had 
done very properly, in endeavouring to 
defend themselves when neglected by go- 
vernment. But ministers should have pre- 
vented the necessity of having recourse to 
such military associations; or if that was 
not practicable, in the present state of af- 
fairs, the people should have been legally 
commissioned and enabled to take arms. 
The matter now wore a very serious ap- 
pearance ; for though he was firmly per- 
suaded, in case that country should be in- 
vaded by a foreign force, which was gene- - 
rally believed to be in contemplation, the 
Irish, with their usual loyalty and spirit, 
would defend themselves, and bravely re- 
pel the invaders ; yet it was worth consi- 
dering how far the same spirit might be 
exerted in resisting oppression and injus- 
tice from any other quarter. 

After recapitulating the many and very 
important advantages we derived from 
Ireland, through the medium of our trade 
and commerce, the accession of strength 
she afforded in time of war, and the im- 
mense sums she remitted to her absentees, 
monies paid officers, pensioners, or spent 
on motives of pleasure or business, at the 
universities, inns of courts, appeals in law 
and equity, &c. he observed, how unkindly 
she had been treated in every instance, 
how cruelly and oppressively insome. He 
reminded their lordships of the compact 
made between both kingdoms in king Wil- 
liam’s time, when the parliament of Ire- 
land consented to prohibit the export of 
their own woollen manufacture, in order 
to give that of England a preference, by 
laying a duty equal to a full prohibition 
upon every species of woollens or even of 
the raw commodity; and of the solemn 
assurance given by both the Houses of 
the British Parliament, that they would 
give every possible encouragement, and 
abstain from every measure which could 
prevent the linen manufacture to be ren- 
dered the staple of Ircland. But how had 
England kept its word? by laying duties 
or granting bounties to the linens of British 
manufacture, equal to a prohibition of the 
Irish, and at the same time giving every 
kind of private and public encouragement 
to render Scotland a real rival to Ireland, 
in almost every species of her linen fabrics. 

After describing the private as well as 
public distresses of Ireland in the most 
feeling language, his lordship proceeded 
to contrast the deserts of the Irish nations 
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whose ate kept pace with the extent 
and magnitude of the calamities they felt. 
He instanced, in particular, their friendly 
and affectionate behavidur since the com- 
mencement of the American war; the zeal 
and fidelity of that kingdom in the time of 
the two last Scottish rebellions; the un- 
‘common efforts she made during the late 
war, and her uniform loyalty and attach- 
ment to this country in every trying exi- 
gency when engaged in a foreign war. 
He said, he hoped, the importance of 
the object would strike every noble Jord 
with the propriety, nay, the absolute ne- 
cessity of his motion; that the House 
would treat it with that temper, coolness 
and moderation which it so apparently 
merited; and attend to it as a matter in 
which every man in the nation was most 
deeply interested. He trusted, that their 
lordships would not be led away by any 
partial ideas or narrow distinctions of. local 
benefit or advantage, but meet it fairly as 
a question of state, in which both kingdoms 
had an equal interest. He would be ex- 
tremely sorry that this or that town or dis- 
trict, that Manchester or Glasgow, or any 
other place, would supersede or render of 
none effect the wisdom of their lordships’ 
deliberations. He wished farther, that on 
_the present occasion, all party or personal 
considerations would give way to the ge. 
neral good, and that as they meant all the 
same thing, the interest of both kingdoms, 
their lordships would not entertain a 
second opinion on the subject. It was a 
great object, and should neither be lost, 
abandoned, or evaded. It had for some 
ears been unfortunately too much neg- 
Jected, but matters were at length arrived 
just at that critical state, which would 
render it not only unwise and impolitic to 
lose a moment, but would afford an in- 
stance of obstinacy and want of feeling, 
little short of political insanity. His lord- 
ship concluded with moving, 
‘¢ That this House, taking into considera- 
. tion the distressed and impoverished State 
of the kingdom of Ireland, and being of 
opinion, that it is consonant to justice and 
true policy, to remove the causes of dis- 
-content by a redress of grievances; and 
in order to demonstrate the sense which 
this House entertains of the merits of that 
loyal and well deserving nation, this House 
doth think it highly expedient that this 
important business should be no longer 
neglected, and that an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, that his Ma- 
jJesty would be graciously pleased:to take 
[ VOL. XX.] 
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the matter into his most serious considera- 


tion, and to direct his ministers to prepare ~ 


and lay before parliament such particulars 
relative to the trade and manufactures of 
Ireland, as may enable the national wisdom 
to pursue effectual methods for promoting 
the common strength, wealth, and com- 
merce of his Majesty's subjects, in both 
kingdoms.”’ 

Lord Weymouth opposed the motion on 
two grounds; because the House had no 

aper whatever regularly before them, re- 
ative to the distressed state of Ireland, 
which was held out as the ground of the 
motion that amounted to a matter of fact ; 
secondly, because if a relaxation or appeal 
of any of the restrictive laws relative to 
the trade of Ireland should be moved, that 
could properly originate only m the other 
House. His lordship, after expressing his 
best ‘wishes for Ireland, said, the matter at 
a future period might be taken up, and 
the necessary measures for affording relief 
to Ireland be adopted; but at present, 
without proof sufficient to warrant the 
terms in which the Address was couched, 
and without the means of originating spe- 
cific relief, he thought it bis duty to move 
the previous question. 

The Duke of Chandos, after giving his 
opinion, that that part of the address which 
conveyed a censure or a charge of neglect 
in ministers, did not meet ‘his idea, both 
because he thought with the noble viscount, 
that the House were not in possession of 
any evidence of the fact of neglect therein 
charged; and that he had a full confi- 
dence in the conduct of administration. 
He highly approved, in other respects, of 
the motion made by the noble marquis; 
and said, one principal cause of the dis- 
tress felt by freland, was the continual 
drain from that country, in order to pay 
the great land-owners resident here, many 
of whom, in their whole lives, never spent a 
shilling in the country from whence they 
drew their incomes. That, he said, was a 
systematic grievance, which admitted of no 
remedy but a tax upon absentees. Though 
he possessed a considerable property in 
that country, he would cheerfully assist in 
any measure for giving the Irish that species 
of relief, for he was persuaded, that what- 
ever else might be done to relieve them, 
if that cause of impoverishment should not 
be met m some way or other, the same 


principle would continue to produce similar . 


effects, in a greater or less degree. His 

grace approved of the previous question, 

the propositions made by the noble mar- 
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quis being such, as he could neither give a 
‘direct negative nor affirmative to. 
The Marquis of Rocxingham rose to take 
‘ notice of some expressions which had fallen 
from the noble viscount in high office, and 
_the noble duke who spoke last, affirming, 
that he had heard with much surprise the 
objections now started. He repeated, 
with some warmth, that Ireland had been 
cruelly and injuriously treated, and that it 
‘would present a mixture of folly and in- 
-gratitude, which nothing but the dullest 


, obstinacy and ignorance could explain, if 


-we refused to lighten those intolerable 
_: burthens which the restriction of our trade 
laws laid upon that loyal, affectionate, and 
‘enduring people. As an additional argu- 
ment, why it was necessary and prudent 
‘ig the King’s servants to agree to his mo- 
:tion, he adverted to the formidable mih- 
tary associations now on font in that king- 
dom ; and desired tu know if they had been 
': informed of their natureand extent. ‘This, 


whe said, was a matter truly alarming, if 


‘the British government meant to adhere 
,to their former system of oppressicn and 
-Injustice ; and therefore it highly beloved 
ministers, if they were obstinately bent to 
throw every part of the empire into a 
:flame, to seriously investigate the degree 
‘of resistance they were likely: to meet. 
With regard to the particular sentiments 
-of the noble viscount and the noble duke, 
he coatessed, he was unable to repress his 
feelings, when they imputed to his motion 
that it was so framed as to contain a cen- 
sure upon administration. Nothing on 
earth was more distant from his thoughts, 
‘as he endeavoured all in his power to draw 
it up in such a manner, as tu prevent the 
possibility of any objection that might 
‘arise on the ground of personality. When 
@ motion was made a short time since for 
‘the removal of a noble earl (Sandwich) 
‘from his Majesty’s councils, he did not at 
‘all wonder at his brethren in office rising 
to oppose the motion ; * No, let our noble 
friend’s cries be ever so great, we cannot 
abandon him. We do not-care a farthing 
about that; he is a pleasant companion, 
and we do not chuse to part with him.” 
: There was nothing extraordinary in all 
this; but it appeared to him very unac- 
countable indeed, how ministers should 
object to the giving relief to lreland, for 
certainly any opposition to it could admit 
-Of no other fair or rational construction. 
Viscount Townshend rose, he said, to 
defend his own administration against the 
general charge of an encreased establish- 
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ment, which the noble marquis said, at 
the opening of his specch, had gone on in 
@ progressive state of augmentation.since 
the viceroyship of the marquis of Harting- 
ton. He compared the establishment 
during his lieutenancy with those of his 
predecessors and successors in office since 
the year 1763. In that year the civil es- 
tablishment amounted to no more than 
105,000¢. in that of the earl of Hertford 
there was asmall addition. In the admi- 
nistration of Jord Bristol 8,000/. had been 
added. During his own administraticn, 
in the course of six years, from September 
1767 to 1772, the civil expences were less 
by &,000/. but since that the.civil expences 
had risen to 137,000, - . * ae 

His lordship, in expressions of the 
warmest affection for the people of Ire- 
land, pleaded their distresses and deserts 
in very forcible language ; said, he should 
be wanting in the feelings which gratitude 
ought ever to inspire, if he did not take 
the present opportunity of testifying his 
regard for them, and his earnestness to 
procure them every degree of redress and 
mdulgence which their melancholy situa- ’ 
tion demanded, which justice dictated, 
and yencrosity and national gratitude ren- 
dered a positive duty on the part of a great 
nation. | 

His lordship adverted, in confirmation 
of those favourable expressions af thie 
noble marquis, to the many proofs of as- 
sistance which Ireland had given im the 
course of almost a century to assist Great 
Britain in her wars; and contended, that 
all the public distresses she now felt were 
in consequence of her loyalty and aftec- 
tion, particularly her recent distress, which 
solely arose from the assistance she had 
given to this country in carrying .on the 
war against our rebellious subjects in Ame- 
rica. With regard to local or partial dis- 
tinctions, he disclaimed them, as beneath 
a great and wise nation ; they should never 
be permitted to mix in questions of such 
vast magnitude and extent as the present. 
He resided himself in a county full of ma- 
nufacturers. His estate and property was 
within that county aide and if the 
manufacturer was to be affected by grant 
ing any indulgence to Ireland, he must 
sulter his share of the loss; but though he 
wished them and himself every thin 
which could be derived from trade and 
manufactures .carried on upon a liberal 
plan, God forbid he should, upon any mo- 
tives of prejudice or self-interest, give 
countenance to measures formed upon a 
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narrow or partial scale of politics. He 
should, in point of union and_ national 
‘strength, ever consider England and Ire- 
Jand as one country, and the people of 
each equally bound and connected by the 
same objects, the prosperity of the whole. 

The noble marquis had dwelt upon one 
argument to induce their lordships to agree 
to the proposed address, which, he con- 
fessed, did not strike him in the same 
light it did the noble lord; that was the 
possibility or probability of resistance, in 
case this country should not think it ex- 
pedient to enter into a consideration of 
the subject matter at present. That was 
an argument ill-founded, that should never 
operate upon his conduct, as a peer of 
parliament. He hoped, that their lord- 
ships would be induced to act upon prin- 
ciples of justice and humanity, from mo- 
tives of affection and sound policy, and not 
from threats of resistauce or compulsion 
on our part. But he would speak to the 
fact from his own knowledge ; he believed, 
as the truest test of their affection, the 
Irish were no less remarkable for their pa- 
tience and endurance than for their loyalty. 
He knew them well in every possible light 
they could be viewed, either politically or 
individually ;‘and he could affirm from his 
own actual knowledge, that no provoca- 
tion (such as had been alleged by the 
noble marquis) ‘could drive them to any 
act of violence, tending to a separation or 
resistance to this country. 

But if relief was not speedily given to 
Ireland, there was another motive more 
serious, and an event much more probable 
than resistance, which, he feared, would 
be the consequence cf cold indifference 
and neglect on our part; and that was the 
people of Ireland emigrating to America, 
which would inevitably be the conse- 
quence. He had often taken the liberty 
to pes that consideration on the House; 
and he was extremely sorry to find, that 
his early information respecting Washing- 
ton’s army had proved so fatally true, and 
that we had been in part baffled in our 
attempts to subdue our rebellious colonies, 
by the great number of Irish emigrants, 
who, driven by poverty and oppression 
from their native country, were compelled 
to enlist in the rebel army. He concluded 
with saying, that he agreed entirely in 
principle with the noble marquis; but 
that as to the motion, so far as it related 
to the form in which it was drawn up, he 
should reserve his ultimate opinion till a 
farther progress should be made in the de- 
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bate, and until he heard the opinions of 
others of his Majesty's confidential ser- 
vants. | 
The Marquis of Ruckingham rose to ex- 
plain some matters relative to the inde- 
pendent corps and companies now in arms 
in Ireland. He suid, they amounted. to 
upwards of 10,000 men, all acting under 
illegal powers, under a kind of supposition 
that all government was at an end. This 
was one unanswerable proof to shew the 
neglect of ministers in the performance of 
their duty. Why were not those men 
embodied in the King’s name? Why was 
not there a constitutional militia raised to 
answer the same purpose? In fine, why 
were not the gentlemen and yeomanry of 
Ireland put into some form, or under some 
regulation, which might subject them to a 
legal or constitutional controul? He was 
no less satisfied than the noble viscount of 
the zeal, loyalty, and fidelity of the people 
of Ireland. He was ready to.go as far as 
the noble lord in every degree of confi- 
dence which prudence and sound policy 
would warrant, but no farther. He re- 
membered the American war commenced 
in addresses and petitions ; that when those 
were turned a deaf ear to, they were ful- 
lowed with non-importation agreements. 
He remembered that when Bills of -pains 
and penalties were enacting in that House, 
a syllable would not be heard which seem- 
ed to tend to measures of lenity. The 
Bill was brought in in a hurry, passed in a 
hurry, and we ran in a hurry headlong to 
our ruin. To engage, therefore, for what 
Ireland might bear with patience, or to 
draw the line exactly upon what particular 
eccasion or period of oppression she might 
resist, was a language which fatal expe- 
rience had warned us sufficiently, he be- 
lieved, not to put too great reliance upon. 
He called upon ministers to speak out, 
and recommended most warmly the ne- 
cessity of giving Ireland speedy and effec- 
tual relief. We had lost the greatest part 
of America; we were fighting with a 
powerful enemy for all our distant posses- 
sions; Scotland was in a state little short 
of actual rebellion, and Ireland was united 
as one man against us, not to purchase a 
mee shilling’s worth of British property. 

arl Gower proposed a kind of come 
promise. He moved to omit that part of 
the recital of the noble marquis’s motion 
which stated the existing grievances Ire- 
land laboured under, and the neglect im- 
puted to administration, in not taking 
measures for their removal. His lordship 
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pressed the impropriety and danger of 
coming to too precipitate a vote upon a 
uestion of such singular importance. 
The very cure proposed, would, in his 
opinion, rather serve to increase than re- 
move the disorder, which had been so fully 
and ably described. It ought to be se- 
riously considered, that holding out false 
hopes or creating ill-founded expectations, 
which could not be gratified, would in the 
end promote those evils which it was the 
duty of parliament to prevent. He could 
never subscribe to the opinion, that adopt- 
ing to the extent contended for, or agree- 
ing to the claims of Ireland, would be the 
means of preventing rebellion: on the 
contrary, he feared it might produce the 
very reverse; if not in irland. possibly 
nearer home. This kingdom was to be 
_ consulted. The great body of British 
manufacturers had rights and claims of 
their own, which they would not readily 
rt with, and though the atguments used 
y noble lords might seem plausible, he 
begged their lordships to consider, that 
perhaps the very measures which might 
promise to prevent a rebellion in Ireland, 
might prove the cause of an actual rebel- 
lion in England. He said there was no 
roof of several of the matters contained 
in the motion, and if there had, it did not 
appear that the distresses which Ireland 
felt were owing to the government of 
Great Britain, or the restrictions laid upon 
the Irish trade. If that part of the mo- 
tion which took the facts as proved, and 
the inferences flowing from them, as self- 
evident, were omitted, he was ready to 
meet the noble marquis, and adopt the 
other part of his lordship’s proposition ; 
for at present there was no evidente before 
the House that the affairs of Ireland had 
been neglected, nor was the House in 
possession of any documents respecting 
the existence of grievances there, sufficient 
to induce them to come to the proposed 
vote. 

The Earl of Bristol believed there was 
not a noble lord present who entertained 
the shadow of a Soubt, that those griev- 
ances stated by the noble marquis really 
existed. He delivered himself very fa- 
vourably in behalf of Ireland, and said he 
Jooked upon the Irish to be the most op- 
pressed and injured people under the sun. 
. The Duke of Manchester declared him- 
self of the same opinion; and said, he 
eould never think of giving up the ground 

of the motion; for, what was it, if the 
people in Ireland were not labouring under 
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the greatest national distresses? and how 
could that be true, if ministers had not ~ 
neglected their duty, by forbearing to 
graot them any species of relief? His 
grace urged the necessity of doing some- 
thing effectual, and the doing it speedily, 
and that for the following important rea- 
sons. It was no secret, that France in- 
tended, in the course of the ensuing sum- 
mer, to make an attempt on either, per- 
haps both kingdoms. He was well in- 
formed, that the first attempt would be 
made on Ireland. He had it from the 
best authority, that France would not ap- 
cos an enemy on the coasts of that 
ingdom, to commit hostilities, but to offer 
her alliance, friendship and protection, in 
assisting her to throw off the yoke laid 
upon the Irish nation by Great Britain: 
in short, she meant to hold out indepen- 
dency and a free trade. The mischievous 
policy of that ambitious people was no 
ei to appear as conquerors come to 
enslave, but as friends to succour and re- 
lieve ; no longer as the foes but the friends , 
of human kind, come to vindicate the 
rights of injured and oppressed nations. 
This was her policy respecting America, 
and this he feared would be her policy 
respecting Ireland. He had good reason 
already to believe that overtures of this 
nature had been thrown out, and that se- 
veral French emissaries had been in that 
kingdom, in order to sound the disposi- 
tions of the people. This was the inva- 
sion and conquest of Ireland, which he 
feared, and which it was their lordships’ 
business to adopt the most speedy and ef- 
fectual measures to prevent. His grace 
therefore conjured ministers to interfere 
in time, and do every thing in their power 
to prevent France from acting: so insidious 
a part, by removing those evils, the exist- 
ence of which could only have given rise 
to so deep laid a scheme of policy and am- 
bition. He was glad to see ministers shew 
any disposition to relent. He was fully 
ersuaded of the necessity of convincing 
Freland, that we were candid, and meant 
at length to be serious; but he neverthe- 
less was of opinion, that a subject of such 
transcendent importance, involving in it 
such a variety of interests and objects, 
ought not to be lightly taken up, nor 
hastily decided on. 

Earl Gower’s motion being at length 
framed, it was suggested, that the original 
motion should be first withdrawn. [A 
cry of Withdraw, withdraw.) His lord- 
ship’s motion was then read, after a few 
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words from the marquis of Rockingham, 
to shew the propriety of retaining that part 
of his motion respecting the distresses of 
Ireland, and was as follows: 

«¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to desire that his, Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to take into ns 
most serious consideration, the distressed 
and impoverished state of the loyal and 
well-deserving people of Ireland; and to 
direct that there be prepared and laid be- 
fore parliament, such particulars relative 
to the trade and manufactures of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as may enable the na- 
tional wisdom to pursue effectual methods 
for promoting the common strength, 
wealth, and commerce of his Majesty’s 
subjects, in both kingdoms.” 

The Duke of Grafton said, though he 
liked the Address as first moved, better 
than as it stood amended, he would he 
ready to accept of it, sooner than run the 
risk of having a negative put upon it; for 
though it took no retrospective view, it 
looked forward to what he believed was 
the universal wish of every noble lord pre- 
sent; it pointed to redress, and for the 
sake of unanimity he was realy, for one, 
to adopt it. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, so far 
as the new motion pointed to future re- 
dress, he heartily coincided with the no- 
ble duke; but however willing he might 
be to submit to the prevailing sense of the 
House, he could see no reason against de- 
claring as an act of justice, and the best 
pledge of our being in earnest, that the af- 

irs of Ireland had been neglected. 

_ The Earl of Shelburne expressed his 
warm approbation of this motion; he 
thanked the minister for this candour and 
fuirness, and, reserving to himself the right 
of censuring administration for past neg- 
lect whenever that point should be proved, 
declared the motion should have his hearty 
concurrence. Ministry had begun at last 
a good work; it would be attended with 
great difficulty and delicacy, but he wish- 
ed to God they might get successfully 
through it. He was sure that the bare 
knowledge of such a motion would do good 
in Ireland. The people, he knew, were 
loyal ; and as to their being in arms, it 
was only an enraged mob, of whom there 
was not a man but would defend his coun- 
try against the common enemy, should 
any attempt be made on it. As for the 
associations, they could do no harm to 
Great Britain; and upon their knowing 
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intended them some relief, they would 
soon be dissolved. Besides, he would 
freely confess, that he did not believe our 
restrictions on their trade were the sole 
cause of the distresses of Ireland; there 
were others which this motion would bring 
to light. With respect to the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, he had conversed: 
with many of them, in different parts of 
the country, and had found them in gene- - 
ral to be a wise and liberal set of men, 
from whom he had received great informa. 
tion: they were not averse to pruper in- 
dulgences pene Brees to the Irish; but . 
they had been taken by surprise, without 
notice, by persons zealous in the cause of 
Ireland, who had alarmed them by _repre- 
senting that the Irish were tq be allowed 
to import the raw materials for manufac- 
tures, paying less duty on them than the, 
English, which would ruin the manufac- 
turers of Liverpool, Manchester, York- 
shire, Norwich, and other parts of Eng- 
land; but as soon as it was understoud 
that the common interests of both coun- | 
tries was to be united in the regulation of 
their trade and intercourse, he was well 
informed they would be ready to agree to 
any alterations in the trade-laws of this 
country, that might improve the commerce 
and reciprocal advantage of both. - 

The Duke of Richmond endeavoured to 
shew that all local distinctions were the 
creatures of prejudice and selfishness. He 
said, that Ireland and England were in 
fact the same nation and people ; that any 
distinction made in favour of the latter 
was a species of injustice to the former. 
A great, aloyal, and a brave people, were 
not to be ruined, beggared, or oppressed, 
because Manchester thought this, or this 
or that country were alarmed. All those 

tty motives must cease to operate, nor 
be permitted tu influence our public coun- 
cils, which ought never to lose sight of 
justice and sound policy. His noble friend 
had talked of an Union. He was for an 
union, but not an union of legislature, but 
an union of hearts, hands, of affections, and 
interests, as bad been well pointed by his 
other noble friend, who made the motion. 
This was his opinion, and he should ever 
prefer such a connection to any other 
which might give offence to the people, or 
be effected by means, however well in- 
tended, that would lie open to many ob- 
jections. He had no objection to the mo- 
tiov, provided it was fully understood on 
every side of the House, and candidly de- 
clared, that immediate measures of relief 
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would be adopted; and that it was not 
merely thrown in the way to stop any ef- 
fectual proceedings. 

Earl Gower protested that he meant to 
act with candour. Jt was his wish, and it 
now became his particular duty; but it 
was impossible for him to speak with any 
degree of precision. Jt was a subject 
of great delicacy, called for great consi- 
deration, and he thought whatever might 
be done, it would not be prudent or poli- 
tic to hold out to leland- any promise 
which might be received as restraining the 
wisdom aad deliberation of parliament. 

The amended motion was put and car- 
ried nen. con. The Address was preseut- 
ed on the fullowing day to his Majesty, 
who returned for answer, that *«* He would 


give directions accordingly.” 


May 27. The Marquis of Rockingham, 
previous to the going into the order of the 
' day, rose, and desired that the Address of 
the Lith instant might be read, with his 
Majesty’s answer, which being complied 
with, he observed, it was with infinite as- 
tonishinent he saw that no one step had 
been taken in that important business, 
though more than a full fortnight bad m- 
tervened since the Address passed unani- 
mously, and adduced this circumstance, 
as a recent proof of the gross inattention 
of ministers to the duty of their stations. 
It was, he said, no less disrespectful to 
their sovereign and that House, than in- 
' jurious to the peace, prosperity, and inte- 
rests of both kingdoms. 

His lordship then recapitulated his ar- 
guments on the former day, and, after 
urging them in the most forcible terms, 
stated several additional grounds of per- 
suasion. He observed, that this fresh in- 
stance of duplicity or total neglect, would 
exasperate the oppressed people of Ire- 
Jand, and work them up into such succes- 
sive paroxysms of resentment, phrenzy, 
aod despair, as might at length terminate 
in a civil convulsion, which would shake 
the government of these kingdoms to its 
inmost foundations. The manufacturers 
of this country had already, by their cla- 
mours without doors and interest within, 
proscribed the trade and commerce of 
their brethren in Ireland. Ministers had 
repeatedly broken their most solemn as- 
surances, and amused them from session 
to session with promises, in order the more 
easily and safely to plunder them; yet 
Ireland, with an endurance unequalled in 
the history of any other state, and with a 
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loyalty not known or practised by any 
other people, stilllooked up with confidence 
to their sovereign and the British parlia- 
ment in hopes of redress. That redress 
has been held out; but mark the conse- 
quence. A vote of both Houses, promis- 
ing relief, has been solemnly given; his 
Majesty has sanctioned the promise; but 
ministers have determined to intercept the 
gracious dispositions of the crown, and the 
good intentions of parliament. This, he 
said, was a stretch of insolence or per- 
verseness in ministers which called for im- 
mediate enquiry. The safety of the na- 
tion loudly demanded satisfaction upon 
this head; for most assuredly, if the senti- 
ments of parliainent, approved and con- 
firmed by the sovereign, were to be supers 
seded by ministers, the people of Ircland 
would then think that their fate was de- 
termined, and that justice and redress 
would be only dealt out to them in pro- 
portion to the means they might have of 
compelling it, and those means be sug- 
gested by their ability to resist a system of 
professed tyranny and oppression. 

To demonstrate that ministers were no 
longer left a shaduw of excuse, his lord- 
ship observed, that there had been two 
papers on the table of the other House, 
Stating an account of the exports and ims 
ports between England and Ireland for 
the last ten years, which contained infor- 
mation worthy of their lordships’ imme- 
diate attention, as they would shew that 
the interests of both kingdoms were inse- 
parable, and that of course whatever af- 
fected one would surely affect the other, 
He concluded with assuring their lord- 
ships, that what he said proceeded froma 
sincere desire to warn ministers, not to cen- 
sure them; to point out the very critical 
state of this country in respect to the pre- 
sent condition of her sister kingdom, and 
to endeavour to prevent evil, not to pu- 
nish the criminal, as he always would pre- 
fer the prevention of evil to the punish- 


ment of its authors. 


As soon as the Marquis sat down a 
profound silence ensued for some minutes, 
not one of the cabinet ministers, properly 
so called, being present. The Marquis 
rose a second time, and just observed, 
that he expected some one of the cabinet 
ministers would have been in his place to 
give an assurance that the papers alluded 
to would be produced. on some short 
day. , 

The Lord Chancellor at length rose, 
and for some time kept the House in sus- 
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convey. At length he said, that if the 
pepe were of that importance described 
y the noble marquis, his lordship had no 
more to do than to move for them. He 
said, that it was not usual for noble 
lords to argue upon papers not before the 
_ House or moved for. It might, or might 
‘not be proper to grant them, but whether 
‘or no, the noble marquis had no right to 
complain of the absence of his Majesty’s 
‘servants. It was reasonable to conclude 
they were engaged in the business of their 
:respective departments, which being the 
‘case, he doubted not but the noble lord 
‘ would give sufficient notice of his inten- 
‘tention before he would frame any mo- 
tion; besides, if a motion was made and 
-carried, probably it would be some days 
-before they could be produced. He dis- 
-claimed all responsibility relative to the af- 
fairs of Ireland; said, he had not been 
consulted upon them, and could therefore 
.give no opinion as proceeding from him- 
.self one way or the other. | 
The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
there was no great difficulty in the disco- 
: very the learned Jord had made, that there 
. was no motion before the House ; the fact 
.was self-evident, and his lordship might 
‘have spared himself a great deal of time 
_and trouble, had he forebore to state what 
was known to every noble lord present. 
- It was of very little consequence in whose 
department the blame lay, the question 
being: why the papers had not been before 
.now produced. It was some person's bu- 
‘giness, and that was sufficient to justify 
the complaint made by the noble marquis, 
.of the manifest inattention of administra- 
-tion. The learned lord said, he had not 
. been consulted. That was very little. to 
the present question. If he had not, he 
- dare say, his iordship would be.—It could 
hardly, he said, be possible that either his 


. Majesty or his ministers were ignorant of 


the distresses of Ireland, or of its internal 


, state, and the disposition of the people of 


that kingdom. He called upon the noble 
lord, or any other of, his colleagues to 
. say, whether they dare hazard a denial, 
, that they had not been apprised of every 
thing material on the subject relative to 
the decay of trade, want of resources, de- 
cline and deficiency of funds, &c. in that 
kingdom. Was it possible to believe that 
. the lord lieutenant of Ireland, at a period 
. when almost all appearance of government 
- had ceased, would have kept the King’s 
servants in the dark, and taken the conse- 


t 
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quences on his own. head.? or that they 
should be the only persons who remained 
ignorant that the people of Ireland, goad- 
ed by calamity, misery and distress, by 
tyranny and oppression, were in a state. 
hitthe short of rebellion? It could not. be. 
Besides, if his lordship retainedany doubts, 
he entreated him to order the address of 
the 11th imstant to be read, when pera 
haps, his lordship might find that the fact 
of national distress was stated, and the 
propricty and necessity of alleviating and 
removing it as solemnly declared. Se SO, 
then the affair was of a pressing nature, 
and called for the immediate interposition 
of Parliament.—His grace then adduced 
several arguments to shew the danger of 
obliging Ireland to trust to broken assu- 
rances, during the ensuing summer; to 
consider that that country might possibly 
be invaded during the recess, and the fatal 
consequences which might follow, if an 
invasion should take place in the midst of 
such a scene of national calamity and de- 
spair as she must be in, when all hopes of 
redress were over, at least for the present. 
For his part, he had ever been led, to 
think Great Britain and Ireland as two 
provinces of the same kingdom, rather 
than’ separate sovercignties, and should - 
ever continue to do so, notwithstanding 
the local prejudiees of this or that part of 
the kingdom of Great Britaio.—The no- 
ble marquis had complained, and hethought 
with great justice, of the absence of the 
King’s ministers. It was a matter of 
amazement that.their lordships were so 
seldom indulged with a sight of the only 
Secretary of State who had a seat in that 
House (lord Weymouth). ‘The office of 
one of the secretaries had been so long 
kept vacant, that he was led to hope, that 
the King’s servants in general thought the 
office unnecessary, and were determined 
to abolish it entirely. No doubt the mo- 
ment was arrived when the most rigid 
ceconomy ought to be observed in every 
department of the state; and, he trusted, 
they would set an example worthy of imi- 
tation in the lower departments of govern- 
ment. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it was 
extremely unfair to censure any noble 
lord for his absence, particularly the noble 
viscount, who had been alluded to, who 
wasimmcersed in business of akind extreme- 
ly pressing and important. His lordship, 
it was well known, was particularly anxious 
and attentive to the duties of his office, 
and no less punctual in his attendance on 
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that House whenever matters of real con- 
sequence were to be agitated there. As 
to the possible events, which the noble 
duke spoke of, about invasions, &c. con- 
jectures were not to be substituted as 
grounds of debate, or motives of policy 
in that House. Whatever the designs of 
our enemies might be, it was not for him to 
say ; but he had no reason to dread any of 
the conseqaences which the noble duke 
seemed so much to dwell upon. There were 
two modes of proceeding, that the House 
were at liberty to adopt, which were to 
move for the papers described, and go into 
the consideration of the subject matter of 
those papers, or let matters remain in 
their present situation, till the papers and 
information were received from the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. 

Earl Gower said, the basiness now under 
consideration, was of a most serious na- 
ture, and could not be safely entered upon, 
without their lordships were fully inform- 
ed of the subject in all its parts. He was 
nevertheless free to declare his own ge- 
neral sentiments without the least reserve, 
which were, that it would be impossible 
for their lordships, so late in the session, to 
come to any resolutions that would afford 
greater satisfaction or security, than the 
vote agreed to, and his Majesty’s answer 
in consequence of those addresses. The 
thin attendance that might be expected at 
so late a period of the session, formed 
another great obstacle to the undertaking 
any effectual proceeding in a matter of 
such extreme difficulty, and that almost at 
- the eve of a prorogation. The commence- 
ment of the ensuing session would, in his opi- 
nion, be the only proper time.. As to the 
two papers before the other House, rela- 
. tiveto the exports and imports from Great 
Britain and Ireland, he thought they would 
contain but partial evidence of matters 
of infinite variety, magnitude and extent ; 
looking upon them in that light, he did 
not see any advantage their production 
would be of ; because, let them be ever so 
‘clear and convincing in themselves, no 
measure whatever could be taken in con- 
sequence of them, unless they came con- 
nected and accompanied with other matter. 

The Duke of Richmond agreed, that 
the business ought not to be entered into 
in a precipitate manner; yet the argument 
of caution and deliberation shewed, that 
while the noble lord recommended both, 
he tacitly acknowledged, that the reason 
why the business proposed had been post- 
poned was because administration had de- 


layed to a late peried of the session, what 
ought to have been aftended to, when 
there were full houses; in short they had 
used their own neglect, as the plea of pro- 
crastinating an enquiry, which they con- 
fessed was pressing and important. But, 
for his part, he could neither admit of the 
argument or the apology. The subject 
was much too important to be got rid of 
upon such frivolous pretences, however 
tedious, or troublesome. The going into 
it was an act of duty too binding upon 
every one of their lordships to be dispens- 
ed with; the ministry hadiae one to blame 
but themselves, should they be to an 
inconvenience; and it was farcical to talk 
of difficulty or trouble, when perhaps the 
very safety, and all future political con- 
nection between both countries, depend- 
ed on adopting or withholding any effec- 
tual measures for the relief of Treland.— 
The noble lord on the woolsack spoke in 
high terms of the strength and resources 
of this country, and Ireland respectively, 
and concluded.on that ground, that we 
had no reason to despond. He should be 
glad to hear, where the learned lord pick- 
ed up the word ‘ despond ?? No such idea 
as despondency had entered his thoughts, 
nor did he recollect that any thing like it 
had dropped in the debate. He was very 
far from desponding, if ministers adopted 
wise and just measures. Little, he hoped, 
was to be dreaded, if our affairs were pro- 
perly conducted. If a single idea leading 
to despondency ever arose in his mind, it 
was only when he reflected, that wisdom, 
justice, and policy had long deserted our 
councils, and that there were so few pros- 
pects of success opened to our view, when 
it was considered who were to be entrust- 
ed with the guidance of our measures. 
But the learned lord had mixed two ques- 
tions together of a very different and dis- 
tinct nature. The anxiety of the noble 
marquis did not arise from the single idea, 
that Great Britain and Ireland, united ia 
affection, and held by the tie of common 
interest, would not be able to defend them- 
selves against their foreign enemies; but 
that Ireland, after suffering a series of acts 
of tyranny and oppression, and those acts 
continued, and all real redress refused, 
would be estranged from this country, and 
perhaps for ever dissevered from it. These 
were the grounds of the noble marquis’s 
apprehensions, and the motive which in- 
duced his lordship to press the House to 
measures, which would immediately re- 


move the disconteats and jealousies, which 
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universally prevailed throughout the sister 
kingdom. The spirit of loyalty and reso- 
tion which had now broken forth in Ire- 
land, ought not to be chilled by unkind- 
ness, or suffered to evaporate by neglect ; 
the people of Ireland were distressed and 
impoverished, he might add oppressed, 
beyond measure; while they wished for 
an union of interest and affection with 
this country, they were not insensible of 
their ill treatment, nor quite free of re- 
sentment. He most earnestly exhorted 
their lordships not to permit them to be 
driven to despair, and contrary to their 
own inclinations, into the arms of rebellion: 
that kingdom was our most faithful ally 
and most powerful friend, and was not to 
be sacrificed to the blunders, the inca- 
pacity, and neglect of ministers. The 

ople were valiant and loyal, they were 
igh-spirited, and however petient and 
enduring, would probably, if something 
was not shortly done towards alleviating 
their present calamities and distresses, at 
length break out with a violence propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of their miseries, 
and to the extent of the injuries they had 
endured for such a series of years. His 
Brace concluded with reminding their 

rdships, that a moment was not to be 
lost, and late as it was in the session, who- 
ever attempted longer delay, would most 
certainly be responsible for the conse- 
quences. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


East India Company’s Dividends’ Bill.] 
May 19. Lord North unexpectedly 
moved, ‘“ That leave be given to bring in 
a Bill, for continuing in the possession of 
the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies, for a 
time to be limited, and under certain con- 
ditions, the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues lately obtained in the East In- 
dies ; and for continuing, for a time to be 
limited, so much of an Act, made in the 
13th year of his present Majesty, intituled, 
‘An Act for estabiishing certain regula- 
‘tions for the better Management of the 
‘ Affairs of the East India Company, as 
* well in India as in Europe,’ as will ex- 
pire in the course of the present year.” 
As the affairs of that great Company could 
not receive a thorough investigation till 
next year, when a new charter would be 
requisite for them, the present Bill he 
thought necessary, and he should at the 
proper time propose it for twelve months; 
and should also recommend a clause for 
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preventing the Company from making a 
dividend of more than 8 per cent. in order 
that they might not disable themselves 
next year from giving that premium they 
ought to give the public for a renewal of 
their charter. 

Mr. J. Townshend spoke against the 
motion, as made by surprise, when few 
members were present ; and wondered 
much the noble lord had not mentioned it 
before the last adjournment, when the 
House were somewhat at leisure, and 
might have attended to it. : <i 

Col. Barré wished to know what was 
become of the negociable securities on 
the India Compzny, by which 1,200,0004. 
were to have been raised, as the noble 
lord mentioned to the House when he 
opened his budget. . 

Lord North said, that the mode alluded 
to for raising the 1,200,000/. had not been 
approved by the Company; he therefore 
intended to raise that sum on the credit of 
the Exchequer. : 

Lord Newhaven wished to -know to 
whom the territorial revenues belonged ? . 

Lord North answered, that it was a point 
yet unsettled. 

Col. Barré expressed his surprize, that 
a question of such importance should be 
moved in a thin House, though it was in 
fact both a little and a great question; 
it was @ great question considered ab- 
stractly by itself, and it was a little ques- 
tion when put in competition with what it 
was intended to lead to. But little or 
great questions, at all times and seasons, 
whether in full or thin Houses, were, he 
said, the noble lord’s triumph. He then 
took notice of the minister's interference 
in the concerns of the East India Com- 
pany, and asserted that he had filched 
away the patronage of that great and opu- 
lent body. | - 

Lord North said that the right hon. 
gentleman did him great injustice. Had 
he made the motion on any of the great 
days, he should have been informed, that 
he ought not to have done it when other 
great business was before the House. He 
was therefore obliged to make it when he 
could find an opportunity. He had never 
filched or sought the patronage. His si- 
tuation, indeed, as a minister, gave him a 
sort of relationship to the Company, but 
the patronage of it Was not in him. The 
crown, it was true, approved of their of- 


‘ ficers, because so directed by act of par- 


liarnent ; but the Company made choice of 
them, and the nomination of those that had. 
(2 U) 
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been appointed had come from the direc- 
tors of the Company. He had, he would 
allow, sometimes recommended, and his 
friends had sometimes been obliged, but 
the patronage of the Company was not in 
him. 

Col. Barré repeated his words, that the 
noble lord had filched the patronage of the 
Company ; for, when he invited them to 
borrow money, under the pretence of 
saving them from a state of payable 
he saw how the noble lord was fishing for 
it. He desired his lordship to recollect if 
he did not, at that time, forewarn him of 
his designs, and whether he did not de- 
clare that he never wished to interfere 
with the Company. But ‘how stood the 
case? The noble lord, indeed, had made 
bold assertions, but the patronage of the 
Company was with him. He had inter- 
fered in their appointment from the greatest 
to the lowest. He knew this, and he would 
prove it, if desired, at the bar of the 
House. He knew very well how the noble 
Jord could play with a question, and twist 
it about. ‘ His lordship is cunning, and 
though not of a slim make, will slip through 
your fingers, if you do not watch him, like 
an eel.” He was here called to order, 
when lord North got up, and begged he 
might proceed, upon which colonel Barré, 
addressing the Speaker, said, he would sit 
down for ever before he would go on at 
the permission of the minister. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair and sir G. Yonge 
respectively urged the impropriety of the 
motion. The first, because that no notice 
had been given of it; and the last, because 
it did not appear to have the assent of the 
ree rit eave was given to bring in 
the Bill. The Bill was brought in on the 
following day, and afterwards passed the 
Commons without debate. 


June 10. On the order for the com- 
mittal of the Bill in the House of Lords, 
_ The Duke of. Richmond rose to oppose 
it. He said parliament were bound by 
compact to the India Company upon cer- 
tain conditions agreed to by an Act passed 
in 1773. By that Act, the Company being 
then in a state of actual bankruptcy, were 
supported by the public credit of the na- 
tion. It was then agreed that Exchequer 
bills should be issued by government to 
the amount of 1,400,000/. which was the 
amount of the debt the Company owed in 
the proportion of 900,000/. to government, 
and 500,000/. to the Bank. The prime 
condition of this loan was, that the Com- 
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pany should not, till it was discharged, 
divide more than six per cent. on their 
capital ; that after that event shoeld take 
place, they might divide seven per cent. 
and no more, till after they paid of 
1,500,000. of their bond debts, and the. 
Act was to continue m force till 1778, or 
till the conclusion of the then session of 
palpocsiak ; all these several contingencies 

ad taken place. The 1,400,000é. bor~ 
rowed upon the credit of government, was 
paid off; so was the 1,500,000/. bond 
debt ; and lastly, the period to which the 
operation of the Act was extended, was on 
the eve of being terminated ; he therefore 
thought the Bill now before their lordships 
was a wanton and oppressive interposition 
of the controul of parliament, because 
every motive for passing the last Bill had 
ceased. His ce farther observed, that 
the present Bill wanted a sanction the other 
had, for parliament took the affairs of the 
Company into consideration, upon an ap- 
plication for relief, on account of their then 
distressed circumstances ; whereas now 
their affairs were in the most flourishing 
condition, and they had made no applica- 
tion to parliament either directly or indi« 
rectly. To restrain the Company under 
such circumstances, in order to extort as- 
sistance from them, was little better than 
public robbery ; it could only be justified 
i oe the ground of necessity, the tyrant’s 
plea; and in his opinion would be produc- 
tive of very bad consequences, and carried 
actual injustice on the very face of it. His 
grace found great fault with a passage in 
the preamble, which implied, or rather 
avowed, a claim to the territorial acquisi- 


tions made by the Company in India. This 


he said, was a claim made in an indirect 
manner, in order to establish a real claim 
upon it hereafter. He contended, that the 
crown had no right to the territorial ac- 

uisitions, as they had been granted to 
the Company, under the authority of par- 
liament ; nor could they now be appro- 
priated to the service of the crown, with- 
out the grossest violation of parliamentary 
faith; but even though those territorial . 
acquisitions might be divested out of the 
Company, it was to the last degree absurd 
to say they belonged to the crown, when 
it was well known that they must belong 
to the public. 

The Lord Chancellor replied, that there 
was nothing new nor specific in the present 
Bill. It neither created nor asserted no 
right it had or might have. It was calcu- 
lated merely for the purpose of continuing 
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sion. In the Company's distresses in 1773, 
they: applied to parliament for relief. Par- 
Hiament gr the relief desired, upon 
eertain conditions; they were still in 
being, and the Bill meant no more than to 
continue those conditions in existence till 
the legislature had leisure to renew the 
old ones, to extend them, or enter into a 
fresh agreement. As for the expression 
the noble duke had quarrelled with, he 
eould not see the least cause of objection. 
_Ht was the language invariably used on such 
occasions. The crown represented the 
state, and held whatever was thus acquired 
in trust forthe nation. No personthought 
or pretended to insinuate, that the crown 
an exclusive property in those posses- 
sions. His Majesty in this, as well as 
many other instances, took by representa- 
tion what properly belonged to the people, 
er rather to the state. Thies was called 
the jus corone ; but it would be absurd, 
however, to say, that what he held in trust 
was a specific property, vested in him in 
his mere personal capacity, and which he 
could appropriate to his own peculiar use, 
without the consent, advice, and approba- 
tion of his parliament. 

The House divided: Contents 25; Not- 
Contents 5. The Bill was then ordered 
to be committed. It passed without fur- 
ther opposition. 


Debate tn the Commons on Lord Beau- 
champ's Motion resnecting the distressed 
State of Ireland. ] ay 26. Lord Beau- 
champ moved, ‘“* That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, to desire that 
his Majesty will be graciously pleased to 
take into his most serious consideration the 
distressed and impoverished state of the 
loyal and well-deserving people of Ireland, 
and to direct that there be prepared and 
laid before this House such particulars, 
relative to the trade and manufactures of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as may enable 
the national wisdom to pursue effectual 
methods for promoting the common 
strength, wealth, and commerce, of his 
Majesty’s subjects in both kingdoms.”’ 
His lordship prefaced his motion with a 

y sensible speech on the wretched state 
of Ireland, and the necessity of holding 
out a promise to the Irish, that the com- 
mercial laws, of which they complained, 
should be revised by parliament, and such 
redress granted to them, as Great Britain 
was able to bestow. 

- Mr. Pelham seconded the motion, as 
t 
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proper that had as yet been laid 
before parliament respecting Ireland ; but 
he said that Ireland should concur with 
England to relieve herself. A million and 
a half of subjects of Ireland were not at- 
tached to their country, because they had 
no interest in it; in case of invasion, not 
only they would, and indeed could not be 
zealous defenders of it, but perhaps might 
be dangerous enemies: and, indeed, it 
ought not to be wondered at, when gentle- 
men considered that in every possible 
change of affairs the Roman Catholics of 
Iceland were under such restraints, both 
as to religion and property, that they 
might be benefited, but could not be re- 
duced to a worse state—a great tempta- 
tion to a revolution. 

Lord North declared, he would promote 
every possible enquiry, and obtain all the 
information in his power; but as to pro- 
ducing a Bray for settling matters in a 
commercial line to the satisfaction of both 
countries, it was too rash, too bold an un- 
dertaking for him, since it was hard to say 
what would satisfy Ireland, that England 
could grant consistent with her own in- 
terest. He thought the complaints of | 
Ireland rather ill-timed, as more had 
been done for that kingdom within these 
three or four years than for 30 years be- 
fore. He however agreed to the motion. 

Mr. Conolly said, the ministers ought to 
stand forth manfully, and stem the torrent 
of opposition to measures in favour of a 
country which their conduct had ruined. 
At the close of the late war, Ireland, far 
from being in debt, had 500,000/. in her. 
treasury, and now, with an exhausted ex-. 
chequer, she owed 1,100,0001., exclusive 
of 700,000¢. which she had borrowed on 
annuities ; and in the next session of par- 
liament he was convinced she would be 
obliged to borrow (if she could get the 
money ) half'a million more, so far had her 
expenditure exceeded her income. Ina 
word, redress was become necessary; the 
volunteers, now in arms in Ireland, he 
would be bold to say, were to a man as 
ready to spill their blood in the cause of 
England, as that of Ireland ; and he wished. 
England had double their number as well 
clothed, as well armed, and as well disci- 
plined; but, with all their loyalty, he 
would not be answerable for them, nor for 
any body of men who, with arms in their 
hands, felt themselves aggrieved and saw 
they had nothing to hope from the super- 
intending power of the empire. 

Mr. James Luttrell did not disapprove 
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of the motion, as it had first been made 
in the other House by his noble friend the 
marquis of Rockingham; but in that 
House he could not but consider it as a 
kind of ministerial compromise, a lame 
apology for doing nothing for the relief of 
Ireland this session. He asked why the 
parliament of Ireland had mot been called 
together, to deliberate and send over their 
state of the nation to the British parlia- 
ment earlier in the session? Why had not 
the noble lord moved this Address months 
ago? It was now too late, and the loss of 
Ireland might probably follow that of 
America. 

Sir George Yonge desired not to be 
thought inconsistent in voting for the 
Address, as the most likely method of 
getting at the true state of the matter; 
but he thought the state of the Irish re- 
venue should have been added: that was 
incumbent on the noble lord at the head 
of the Treasury; but he doubted if the 
Irish would have much hopes of a ministry 
who had reduced landed estates in Eng- 
land from 33 to 25 years purchase, and 
funded property from 89 to 60. 

The Address was agreed to. 


Debate on the Earl of Shelburne’s Mo- 
tion respecting the distressed State of Ire- 
land.) June2. The Earl of Shelburne 
rose. He began with stating the several 
Instances of neglect, inattention, and de- 
signed delay, which ministers had been 
guilty of respecting Ireland, and then pro- 
ceeded to the following detail. He stated, 
that in the year 1759, the public debt of 
Jreland was under half a million; that 
since that she had contracted 1,000,000/. 
funded, and 600,000/. unfunded, besides 
the 300,000/. borrowed upon public faith, 
for which no taxes had been yet appro- 
priated; so that the whole debt amounted 
to full three millions in 20 years, 15 of 
which contained a period of a peace esta- 
blishment, and, of course, a peace expen- 
diture ; but, contrary to every idea of good 
government and national ceconomy, by 
much the greater part of the debt was con- 
tracted during the latter period; till at 
length the new taxes were unequal to the 
annual out- goings, and at present the re. 
ceipts at the Irish treasury were short to 
the amount of 300,000/. per annum. 

His lordship next took a review of the 
recent conduct of the King’s ministers, 
which he condemned in very pointed 
terms, and confessed his astonishment, 
when he heard the noble earl at the head 
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of the council (Gower) say, that nothing. 
could be done for Ireland till next session. 
Situated as affairs were, it would be dan- 
gerous to delay the business; the neces- 
sities of Ireland called for immediate re- 
lief, and it would be absurdity in the ex- 
treme to let the Irish remain unsatisfied, 
for seven or eight months longer. He 
considered the matter in different points of 
view, and said, that leaving the whole to 
rest upon a resolution so vague and inde- 
terminate as that which had been carried 
in both Houses, and which, in fact, pre- 
scribed no specific line of procedure, 
might be construed into an intention to 
do nothing, but a mere design to get over 
the summer, to set the war upon its legs, 
and then to suffer the distresses of Ireland 
tu remain unattended to, and unredressed. 
When the amendment to the noble mar- 
quis’s motion was first proposed, he de- 
clared he was very far from having this 
opinion of it himself; on the contrary, he 
thought that ministry shewed rather more 
readiness than became them, and seemed 
willing to do too much; he appealed to 
their lordships, in whose memory he stood, 
whether he had not on that day been the 
single peer to cry out doucement ; whether 
he had not stood up alone and said, 
‘‘ Gently, take care what you do, don’t 
promise too much, for fear you should not 
be able to perform all that you say you’ll 
do; if your performance falls short of 
your promise, depend upon it you will do 
more mischief than good, and exasperate 
Ireland more than ever.” The resolution 
carried that day had already got over to 
Ireland, and there would certainly be two 
opinions upon it; the severe and cautious 
men, naturally prone to doubt, would say. 
immediately, ‘‘ This is nothing, this is 
mere fallacy ; government being afraid of 
us just now, have done this with a view to 
quiet us for the present, and when they 
have at all surmounted the difficulties in | 
which their affairs are involved, they will, 
as usual, turn a deaf ear to our complaints, 
it being evidently their intention to give 
us no relief, if they can possibly avoid it.” 
Another very different opinion would 
doubtless prevail with those who were in- 
clined to think better of government and 
this country; they would say—‘ Stop, 
don’t go so far, read the resolution again ; — 
good God! was it not carried unanimously 
in both Houses of Parliament? Did Eng- 
land ever do so much for us before? Only 
see the drift of it, see the wording of it, 


and consider that the whole has been.done 
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in the most kind and flattering manner 
possible.” 

His lordship A i these two opinions 
in contrast, and appealed to the House. 
whether in common policy and prudence 
it would not be right to encourage and 
support the latter, and give as little room 
as possible to warrant and countenance 
the former ? What would prove most fatal 
to this, he declared, was the language of 
a noble lord in another place. The pre- 
mier had said, that no individual could 
form a plan for the relief of Ireland; that 
it was out of his power; that next session 
the proper accounts should be laid before 
both the English and Irish parliament, and 
the business must be done by them ; but 
that he did not think the complaints of 
Ireland well timed, for that this country 
had done more for her within the last 
three or four years than had been done for 
her for thirty years before. His lordship 
said he had turned this language again 
and again in his mind, and he was yet at a 
loss to divine the meaning of the noble 
lord. He was sure, however, it would 
give most serious alarm to the other king- 
dom; that they. would construe it as an 
indication that nothing would be done for 
them ; that the two parliaments would be 
suffered to rub against each other, preju- 
dice and jealousy to meet prejudice and 
jealousy ; and that the minister, whose es- 
sential duty it was to reconcile all dif- 
ferences ot opinion between the two coun- 
tries, to smooth the minds of those who 
were inclined to be ruffled, and to pacify 
and quiet the uneasy, only took upon him- 
self the office of clearing the stage, and 
letting them dispute it out among them- 
selves. What could the noble lord méan? 
Did he wish for a new war to mis-conduct, 
in order to procure new reversions for his 
family ? Had he another wanting progeny 
to provide new honours and new emolu- 
ments for? Or was it to a different motive, 
a motive which he had heard frequently 
mentioned, that he was to ascribe his ear- 
nestness to get rid of the business? 
Was it to his indolence and his love of 
ease? Did the noble lord long to be at 
leisure to feast on turtle ?, He remembered 
when he, some years since, had the honour 
to be an unworthy member of administra- 
tion, a noble viscount, then in opposition, 
attacked them, and called them a boiled- 
ehicken administration. He was as much 
warranted to term the present a turtle ad- 
ministration, and he was sure the turtle 
Administration had done this country as 
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much injury as the boiled-chicken adminis- 
tration had done it good, and that was say- 
ing a great deal. 

Having talked thus ludicrously for some 
little time, his lordship reverted to serious 
argument, and desired the House to re- 
collect, that the American war had com- 
menced upon less oan than this 
country had given Ireland. The simple 
idea of the right of taxation had caused 
it. Let their lordships reflect, that from 
the time of the remonstrances of America, 
to her declaration of independency, was 
only eleven months. Let them look at 
the language of Ireland at present, they 
would find it much higher than that of 
America had been at the time he mention- 
ed; let them‘consider, that in every point 
of view, Ireland stood more forward now 
than America had done immediately pre- 
vious to the origin of the war, and let 
them ask themselves, if it was wise to suf- 
fer Ireland to remain in discontent, for 
seven months longer? Let them also turn 
their eyes to the situation of this country 
with foreign powers. Without an ally of 
any kind, engaged in a war of the most 
alarming sort, and at the same moment 
having the only friend on whom this 
country could place confidence, or from 
whom she might expect to draw her re- 
sources of men, and reasonable resources 
of money, in a state of jealousy, ripe for 
alienation, ready to rise, and with ten 
thousand armed men in her kingdom, 
under no controul of government. Where 
was now our sentimental ally, about whom 
a noble viscount (Stormont) had lately 
said it was improper to speak, urging that 
the friendship of great states, and the 
friendship of private persons, were govern- 
ed by the same principles, and therefore 
it was as unfair to distrust the good faith 
of the one, as it would be to distrust the 
sincerity of the other. Was it not known 
that all negociation was at an end; that 
Spain had given up her mediation? He 
declared, he had a high opinion of Spanish 
honour; the ministers of that country 
were great and respectable characters; 
they always acted nobly and fairly; if 
therefore he might guess at the language 
of Spain to this country, it had been very 
different from what had been circulated 
under the countenance of administration. 
He believed Spain had said explicitly, 
‘© We wish for peace ourselves, but you 
must either make peace on the terms that 
are offered you, or we shall be obliged to 
Spain 
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was not, in his opinion, to blame for her 
conduct. Where were our other allies? 
The business of the northern courts had 
been so ill-conducted by the ignorant per- 
sons to whom it had been entrusted 
of late years, that we had not a friend 
among them. Even the court of Peters- 
burgh, in which there had been so 
strong & predilection, so violent an 
inclination to serve this country, had 
been obliged to wean itself, and the 
spirit which we ought to have cultivated 
and encouraged, had been suflered to 
evaporate entirely. We had let I'rance 
make a peace for Russia with the Turks, 
and permitted her to load the empress 
with favours. Where was the king of 
Prussia, our old ally in the last war? He 
had taken no part for us; he would take 
none. He knew us too well; he knew 
the little politics of our court, the narrow 
eystem of our cabinet ; he was too well 
~ acquainted with both, to trust the present 
ministry. After saying a great deal re- 
epecting foreign powers, his lordship drew 
his argument nearer home, and remarked 
that the eyes of many were turned upon 
the nature of the connection between this 
country and Ireland; that he had lately 
read a very able and masterly pamphlet; 
he knew not who was the author of it, but 
it was called a “ Letter to sir William 
Blackstone,” in which the whole matter 
was stirred, the principles of government 
investigated, the practice of it, with regard 
to Ireland, considered, and the propriety 
and reason of both the principles and prac- 
tice of government, in that respect, very 
freely, but very fairly discussed and 
argued. 

Having enforced the necessity of imme- 
diately beginning the business of examin- 
ing into the state of Ireland, and declared, 
that by admitting the distresses of the 
country in the motion for the Address of 
the 11th of May, every thing done, and 
every thing said by Ireland up to that day, 
was ratified and sanctioned, his lordship 
read his motion, viz. ** That this House 
do present an humble Address to his Ma- 
jesty, requesting that his Majesty would 
be graciously pleased to order to be laid 
before this House, ‘an account of such 
steps as have been taken in consequence 
of the Address of this House of the 11th 
of May, and of his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious Answer thereto; and humbly to 
recommend to his Majesty, if his royal 
prerogative, as vested in his Majesty by 
the constitution, be not adequate to the 
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relief of the acknowledged, distressed, and 
a ae state of his Majesty’s loyal 
and well- deserving subjects of lreland, that 
he would be pleased to continue the par; 
liament of this kingdom as now assernbied, 
and give immediate orders for calling 
forthwith his parliament of Ireland, thag 
their just complaints may be fully consi- 
dered and remedied without delay; that 
the wonted union of affection may be pre- 
served between both kingdoms, always de- 
sirable, bnt in the present situation of 
public affairs absolutely essential and in- 
dispensable to the preservation and welfare 
of both ; and that the united strength of 
Great Britain and Ireland may in due 
time, and with due effect, be -exerted, 
under the blessing of God, against the 
common enemy.” 

This motion, he declared, he wished 
not to move, unless he was obliged to it; 
that he would leave it on the table till 
Monday, or any future day, for the consi- 
deration of ministers; he only wished them 
to see the necessity of not deferring the 
business till the next session; and he the 
rather pressed it, because they might very 
easily proceed without delay; that the 
business might be done without calling a 
parcel of merchants and manufacturers to 
the bar; that as far as he could see, it 
would not rest merely on their evidence. 
Having said this, he took occasion to ri- 
dicule the present enquiry in the other 
House of Parliament, and said, it was 
falsely called an enquiry relative to Ame- 
rica; that it was no such thing; that it 
was merely an investigation, whether the 
American secretary had treated generals 
Howe and Burgoyne with necessary civt- 
lity and politeness, and whether the gene- 
vali had returned the civility and polite- 
ness to the American secretary. He ob- 
served, that a parcel of lawyers, the At- 
torney General, and the Judge Advocate 
at their head, were the persons who put 
the principal military questions; that 
commis took upon them to enquire whe- 
ther the generals pitched their camps in 
such a position, or crossed the river in 
such a direction; how they formed their 
line, and where they placed their park of 
artillery. In like manner he imagined, if 
in the course of enquiry relative to Ireland, 
it should be found necessary to call mer- 
chants to the bar of that House, the mili- 
tary officers would be the members em- 
ployed in asking questions about trade. 

y way of still farther pressing the 
matter, his lordship declared, that # mi- 
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nistry did not propose some immediate 


step of themselves, oraccede to his motion, 


he should consider their conduct as an in- 
demnity for every thing that might hap- 
pen in Ireland betwen this and the next 
sessions. His lordship concluded with re- 
peating his declaration, that he did not 
wish to press his motion, provided mimis- 
ters would take some step immediately to 
convince Ireland of the sincerity of the in- 
tentions of government towards her, and 
asserting, that he had not any motive 
whatever for his present conduct but the 
interest of the empire; that he had no 
wish to obtain the place of any one mi- 
nister, that he urged them to act in the 
business immediately from the best mo- 
tives, and that ‘it certainly would be easy 
for them so to do, when they were, as 
they would be, supported by one of the 
most active oppositions ever known in 
this country. 

Lord Stormont rose to reply to the sar- 
casm thrown out by the noble lord who 
spoke last. He never called Spain a sen- 
timental ally, but was ready to repeat the 
words used upon that occasion, which 
substantially mported, that it was the in- 
terest of Spain not to enter into the views 
of France, and that it was neither prudcnt 
nor politic to distrust the avowed friend- 
ship of great nations, unless it was known 
that their declarations and actual conduct 
were contradictory to each other. He re- 
plied likewise to that part of the noble lord's 
speech, which related to the conduct of 
the court of Vienna; and entered into a 
personal exculpation of himself. His lord- 
ship declared, that if the question should 
be put on the proposition, he would vote 
against it. | 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
noble lord’s proposition. ‘The chief ar- 
panen his lordship urged in support of 

is Opinion, was the manifest repugnancy 
between the proposition, and the Address 
of the 11th of last month; for while the 
great object is pending, and preparatory 
steps taking for the final adjustment of the 
respective rights and interests of both 
countries, what does the proposition, if 
moved in the shape of an address, import, 
but that the House was, without any pre- 
Vious information, to come to a specific 
vote blindfolded? This was a mode of 
gga to which he could never lend 

is approbation. It would frustrate the 
wise intentions of both kingdoms; and 
both addresses appearing to him mani- 
festly contradictory, he hoped the noble 
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lord who submitted the paper to their 
lordships’ consideration, would consent te 
withdraw it. 

Lord Camden doubted much whether 
the learned lord on the woolsack under- 
stood the motion he had s0 fully comment- 
ed on. Circumstances had altered since 
the last day ; the people of Ireland were 
in a ferment; he would not say ripe for 
insurrection. Something had been pro- | 
mised ; nothing had been done. The lan- 
guage of ministers, particularly of the 
noble lord in the other House, at the head 
of the finances, is, “© Nothing can be done 
in time;” the learned lord confesses it, 
though he has not used the very words. 
What, then, will be the probable result of 
such a conduct? The patient dies, while 
the physicians are consulting what to pre- 
scribe ; the people in the last stage of an- 
guish and despair call for immediete re~ 
dress. What, on the other hand, does the 
present motion ultimately tend to? That 
the parliament of Great Britain, instead of 
empty, general promises, a hundred times 
violated, and on which, of course, Ireland 
cannot depend, call for some substantial 
proof of British or ministerial sincerity. 
‘¢ Give us some one instance, to shew that 
you are sincere and in earnest,” say the 
people of Ireland. ‘ Call the parliament 
of both kingdoms, to consult and delibe- 
rate in their respective assemblies,” echoes 
the address, ** in order to come to some 
specific proposition, before it be too late; 
or if that be thought too much,” says the 
address, “ let us make some progress ; let 
the necessary documents, on both sides. 
the water, be procured; and let us, at a 
season of more leisure, proceed upon some 
specific propositions, intended as the basis 
of all future proceedings; by which means 
Great Britain may determine on the great 
line, though not the detail, of her intended 
concessions ; and Ireland may know what 
she will have reasonable grounds to ex- 
pect.”’ 

The Duke of Chandos professed his 
warm feelings for the distresses of Ireland. 
Attached to it by sentiment, and connect- 
ed with it by interest, no noble lord would 
go greater lengths in giving early and ef- 
tectual relief; but from these very consi- 
derations, he was cautious in taking any 
sudden step, or adopting any hasty, imma- 
ture line of measures that might fall short 
or go beyond that medium, on which alone 
the separate and aggreyate interests of 
both kingdoms must for ever depend. His 
grace did not express his assent or dissent 
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to the proposition laid upon the table by 
the noble lord. 
Viscount Weymouth disappreved of the 
proposition, because it contained an im- 
lied censure on government, which they 
by no means deserved. It pre-supposed 
two things; that ministers and this coun- 


try were averse to the giving any relief to- 


Ireland ; and although parliament was well 
disposed, that ministers had neglected to 
comply with the terms of the former ad- 
dress. He could assure the noble lord 
who had laid the paper on the table, that 
both parliament and ministers were ex- 
tremely desirous to give the most early 
and effectual relief to Ireland in their 
power. He had written fo the lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland for such papers as could 
be procured; and nothing but the time 
necessary for their production, prevented 
them from being, before now, under their 
lordships’ consideration. 

The Duke of Manchester said, he had 
the highest opinion of the loyalty of the 
people of Ireland, in case the French land- 
ed. He had no fears, that the 12,000 men 
now illegally armed in that country, would 
join with a foreign invader. By every 
thing he could learn, they were too much 
attached to sentiments of liberty, ever to 
submit to a foreign yoke, much less assist 
in rivetting their own chains. The alarm 
created in his mind was of a very different 
nature. It was the new adopted policy of 
France, not to appear as an invader of the 
rights and liberties of others, but the pro- 
tector of them, the friend of human kind, 
and of public, at least of municipal, liberty. 
The French creed respecting the depen- 
dencies of the British empire, was inde- 
pendency, freedom, no restrictive laws 
upon trade; an exercise of natural rights, 
restrained only by law and liberal policy. 
On this system the great outline of French 
eae had been newly modelled; and he 

ad certain information that French emis- 
saries had been in Ireland for some time 
past, endeavouring to alienate the minds 
of the people there, as they had so effec- 
tually done in America. 
real intentions of France might be, if’ she 
should effect the landing of a considerable 
force in that kingdom, he had every reason 
to be persuaded, that it would not act as 
an enemy, however it might be received ; 
in his opinion, therefore, it was indispen- 
sably necessary to adopt such speedy mea- 
sures as might promise to defeat impres- 
sions, which, if not timely counteracted, 
might, from circumstances, of actual mi- 
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sery, and the despair arising from it, be 
productive of the most fatal consequences. 

Earl Gower said, the object, if rightly 
understood, and properly pursued, was one 
of vast magnitude, and must of course in- 
volve in it a great variety of considerations. 
Ireland, he allowed, was in a very distress- 
ed condition, but he could never think she 
had any grievances to complain of, if the 
term was applied to this linpdone The 
traders and manufacturers of Great Britain 
had interests to forward, protect, and pre- 
serve, as well as the traders and manufuc- 
turers of Ireland. They must be permit- 
ted to state them, and be heard im their 
support. It was to be presumed that the 
Trl parliament would adopt the same 
mode. Such a mass of important matter 
must take great time to adjust, separate, 
and conclude upon. It was not the work 
of a day, a week, or a much longer time. 
After the materials were arranged, it would 
require great deliberation todevise the most 
proper means to lead to a wise and happy 
decision. It would call for great labour, 
industry, and unremitting assiduity, before 
the interests of both countries could be 
ascertained, and fairly placed on the same 
basis. Great stress had been laid upon the 
exigencies of the times: he was willing to 
acknowledge that they were pressing, cri- 
tical, and dangerous; but if this argument 
be pushed too far, may it not be fairly 
asked, will you, to prevent a rebellion in 
Ireland, give cause, perhaps, of a rebellion 
in England? No, to prevent a rebellion in 
either, do justice to both; give relief to 
one, and the interests of both will be inse- 
parably and permanently connected. His 
lordship proceeded to point out the incon- 
venience, as well as inefficacy, of keeping 
parliament sitting during the summer and 
autumn by short adjournments. By the 
Journals, he observed, that late scssions 
were always thinly attended, be the busi- 
ness ever so important; and if the reports 
of an intended invasion should be realized, 
many of their lordships, and a great num- 


ber of the members of the other House, 
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who bore commissions in the militia, would 
necessarily be absent from their duty in 
parliament. The parliawnent of Great Bri- 
tain stood solemnly pledged toe the Irish 
nation, by an unanimous vote of both 
Houses, followed by the King’s answer, 
which was a pledge given by every branch 
of the legislature ; nor did he see from the 
lateness of the session, and the mass of 
matter to be enquired into, how it was possi- 
ble to give any more satisiactory assurance. 
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The Earl] of Effingham alluded to what 
fell in the course of the former debate on 
the present subject, and with great ability 
endeavoured to shew that himself, and se- 
veral noble lords, pressed the necessity of 
letting the address go in its original form, 
and not to agree to the amendment moved 
by the noble earl who spoke last, and re- 
minded his lordship, that when doubts 
were started, that nothing timely or etfec- 
tual was meant to be done for Ireland, his 
lordship substantially replied, that if not 
all, something would be done for Ireland 
before the rising of parliament. His lord- 
ship pressed most earnestly the necessity 
of taking some steps, in order to allay the 
' ferment, soften the resentments, and quict 
the minds of the people of Ireland. 

Viscount Townshend spoke in favour of 
the motion; ‘described the disposition of 
the people of Ireland; the sentiments of 
the Established Church, the Dissenters, 
and the Roman Catholics ; the state of the 
army; the number of people illegally 
armed there; the face of the country ; its 
rivers, fortresses, &c. from all which he 
shewed the imminent danger of the French 
landing there in a hostile or friendly 
manner. He then drew a comparison be- 
tween our conduct towards Ireland and 
America. The first, loyal, affectionate, 
patient under the greatest miseries and 
oppressions ; the latter factious, rebellious, 
ungrateful, and perfidious, in the midst of 
plenty, and after receiving a series of ac- 
cumulated favours. What is our conduct 
towards them? They only sue in the most 
humble and dutiful manner, to loosen the 
fetters that gall them, and rankle by their 
intolerable weight, and eat to the very 
bone. What is our answer? Break your 
chains if you can, or perish. What is the 
answer to the haughty and insolent de- 
mands of the traitorous Americans, leagued 
with an inveterate and ambitious enem 
for our total destruction; who have te 
ready drawn so much of our best blood, 
and have been the cause of our spendin 
so many millions of our treasure, wiunk 
from the very vitals of the people? You 
shall be free; you shall pay no taxes; we 
will not interfere with your internal go- 
vernment; you shall be bound by no re- 
strictions on your trade and commerce. 
After contrasting those circumstances ina 
very pointed mamner, he shewed the im- 
policy and injustice of delaying to grant 
with a good grace, what, if refused, must 
be the consequence of even an accommo- 
dation with America; namely, that after 
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the conclusion of the present war, the 
people of Ireland would migrate to Ame- 
rica, in pursuit of a free trade, and a milder 
and happier constitution; that they would 
carry thither their manufactures, which 
wanted nothing but the circumstances he 
had mentioned to bring them to perfec- 
tion; that of course the only question 
was, whether trade and commerce, a fruit- 
ful soil, and numerous inhabitants, bound 
to this country by every motive of attec- 
tion and interest, were preferable to the 


, same riches, industry, and effective strength, 


just as much in our power to every good 
or wise purpose, as if they resided within 
the island of Great Britain? His lordship . 
then entered into particulars, and depre- 
cated the consequences which, he foresaw, 
would immediately follow a refusal on our 
part. Supposing we were able to spare 
such a force as might promise to keep the 
people there in awe, 12 or 15,000 men 
encamped in the southern, centre, or 
northern part of that kingdom; if for in- 
stance the importation of all commodities 
of British growth or manufacture should 
be prohibited ; or suppose, on the other 
hand, that the people should resolve not 
to permit the exportation of beef or butter. 
What will our manufacturers do in one in- 
stance, what will our fleets and distant 
armies do in the other, if a general defec- 
tion among the body of the people, even 
among the very magistrates, should pre- 
vail? Why, while your army in the north 
may be employed in quelling insurrections 
there, your imports and exports will be 
suspended ; or while you are favouring, by 
a military aid, the export of provisions in 
the south, your import in the north and 
centrewill be stopped; and so vice versa. 
The Earl of Bristol pledged himself, 
that if the proposition on the table should 
not be accepted of, or if it should be taken 
off the table and receive a negative, he 
would bring the question forward in some 
other shape before the rising of parliament. 
After condemning ministers in very strong 
terms, and representing their conduct as 
equally fraught with treachery and inca- 
pacity, he said, he knew he had been 
grossly misrepresented by some of them 
to his sovereign, who were tale-bearers 
and whisperers; but he defied their arts 
and their malice. He loved his sovereign 
and ever should; he revered his virtues 
because he was well acquainted with them ; 
but he regarded his duty to the nation at 
large, and prized it superior to any other 
consideration. He told his mind freely 
[2 X] 3 
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like an honest man; he gave an account 
of the state of the navy; he knew what it 
was ; he knew what it ought to have been ; 
he knew it was now ioferior to that of 
France; and he affirmed, that it was that 
circumstance alone which was the cause, 
and the sole cause, of all the dire calamities 
with which we were now threatened. He 
reminded their lordships what he said the 
last day he had the honour to trouble them 
on the affairs of the navy; what was the 
naval strength, and the real disposition of 
the court of Madrid. All mediation with 
Spain terminated on the 17th of last 
month. Spain, if not already a declared 
enemy, was proceeding directly in the 
path leading to it; and for his part, un- 
Icess other measures were suddenly adopted, 
and other men as suddenly called to the 
helm, sanguine as he was in his hopes and 
expectations, ke saw nothing but the cer- 
tain approach of national ruin and dis- 
grace? 

The Earl of Shelburne replied to the 
objections which had been made from the 
other side of the House; and said, if mi- 
nisters persevered he should be obliged to 
take his proposition off the table, and 
move it by way of address to the throne. 

The Lord Chancellor repeated his for- 
mer arguments, and said, if the motion 
was made, he would meet it with a direct 
pegative. He did not wish to take the 
Jead, nor pretend to determine upon mat- 
ters of state, which were foreign to his 
studies and habits of life; but on the pre- 
sent cccasion would act for himself. 

The Duke of Richmond replied, and 
upon the ground of delay said, he was 
free to acknowledge that his plan of mea- 
sures would be short, unembarrassed, and 
direct ; he would be for having all the re- 
strictive laws on the trade of Ireland re- 

ealed without reserve, and have both 
islands, in respect of common interest, the 
same, without local distinctions of any kind 
whatever. 

The Larl of Shelburne took his proposi- 
tion off the table and moved it regularly, 
Upon which the House divided ; Contents 
32; Not Contents 61. 


Proceedings in the Commons relating to 
the Enquiry tnto the Conduct of the Ame- 
rican War,] March 29. On the motion 
of sir William Howe, a Committee of the 
whole House was appointed to take into 

‘consideration the Papers which had been 
presented relative to the Conduct of the 
Aimcricen War, 
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April 22. The House having resolved 
itself into the said Committee, Mr. Frede- 
rick Montagu in the chair, 


Sir William Howe rose and addressed 
the Committee as follows :* 


If the peculiarities of my situation 
be considered, I shall not be thought pre- 
sumptuous in desiring the indulgence of 
the committee during the trespass I must 
this day commit upon their patience. The 
repugnance of his Majesty’s ministers (in 
this House at least ) to declare any opinion 
concerning the transactions of the Ameri- 
can war during my command, although 
possessed of all the necessary, and only, 
documents, upon which a judgment could 
have been formed, impelled me to move, 
that my correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of State for the American depart- 
ment, might be laid before you. The 
most material parts of my conduct, the 
reasons upon which [ acted, the plans 
which I suggested and executed, appear 
in that correspondence ; and therefore to 
those who may have connected the whole 
in a regular scrics of dates and events, the 
detail into which I propose to enter may 
seem unnecessary. But I cannot flatter 
myself that the papers have been consi- 
dered with such minute attention, nor can 
I presume to suppose, that all the circum- 
stances of the American war have been 
investigated with the partial view of clear- 
ing the conduct of the man who com- 
manded the army. And, Sir, it is with 
that partial view [ now rise—for I mean 
not to call in question the justice, nor the 
policy of that war; I mean not to call in 
question the expediency of measures 
which have been tramed, relaxed, or per- 
severed in, by the councils at home. My 
object, at present, is confined to the ex- 
planation of my own conduct. Many are 
the censures that have been passed upon 
me. The misrepresentations and false 
arguments of my enemics have made a 
oe impression upon minds too pone 
to decide ; whilst an ignorance of the true 
state of facts has left the unprejudiced in 
doubt. Those who alone could do me 
justice, have been silent; and, therefore, 
to the judgment of this committee, and to 
the impartiality of my country at large, 
I at last resort, flattering myself with the 
hope of an ample justification. In the 


* From the original Edition, prepared for 
the press by sir William Llowe, aud published 
by Baldwin, 
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course of the great variety of business | It has not been insinuated, that any dis- 
which fell to my lot, during such a wide | grace was brought upon his Majesty's arms 
and extensive command, faults must un-| by the manner in which that town was 
doubtedly be perceived, but none, I hope, | evacuated. My letter of the 21st of March 
which can be suspected to have arisen | 1776, accounts for my carrying the army, 
from want of zeal, or from inactivity. In| with the incumbrances then belonging to 
all military transactions, but more parti- | it, to Halifax, in prefers1ce to any other 
cularly in those of America, where the | port. Concluding that the reasons there 
nature of the war, in all its points, is with- | given are satisfactory, I do not trouble the 
out example, the happiest commander will | committee with any farther explanation, 
he be who escapes with the fewest blots. | except, that I think the army, by going 
The facts to which I principally wish to | thither, received great benefit, not only 
turn the attention of the committee, and ; from necessary refreshments, but from the 
which the papers upon your table bear | opportunity of being exercised in line, a 
witness to, are, 1. That I did not neglect ! very material part of discipline, in which 
to furnish the minister of the American | we were defective until that time. I might 
department with every information, as, also add, that the troops performed very 
well as with my ideas, relative to the con- | essential’scrvice at Hualiax, by construct- 
duct of the war, from time to time. 2.| ing redoubts, and other strong works, for 
That I did not fail to give my opinions | the defence of the town and dock, which 
respecting what appeared practicable to | could not have been executed by the gar- 
be done, with the succours required, or | rison. 
expected from Europe, and with the force | My letters go on to show how the army 
at different times on the spot. 3. That | was disposed of previous to the landing 
my plans were carried into exccution with | upon Long-Island, while waiting for the 
as little deviation, as, from the nature of | arrival of the troops from Europe, and 
military operations, could have been ex- | from the expedition against South Caro- 
pected. 4. That I never flattered the} lina. ‘That intermediate time, as I do not 
minister with improper hopes of seeing | recollect, amongst the multiplicity of ano- 
the war terminated in any one campaign, | nymous publications against me, any fault 
with the force at any one time under my | has been imputed, I pass over; remarking 
command. only, that from the violent heat of the wea- 
1 shall now beg leave to trouble the} ther, little active service could have been 
committee with a narrative of those mate- | done, and that such service would probably 
rial operations of the war, whi.’ may lead | have been attended with much sickness to 
to an impartial judgment upon my gene-! the troops. I beg leave here to say, that 
ral conduct; which may obviate miscon- | although, to save the time of the commit- 
Ceived opinions concerning _ particular | tee, L may omit to mention many transac- 
events, and which, with some tew re- | tions of the war, I shal be willing to solve 
marks upon the several passages of the | all doubts which the members of this com- 
correspondence as they arise, may eluci- | mittee may entertain, with respect to cir- 
date the truth uc the facts premised. cumstances not touched upon, or not suf 
The evacuation of Boston was the first | ficiently explained. 
material occurrence, after my appoint- | I hasten to the action at Bedford on 
ment to the command of his Majesty’s | Long Island, the 27th August 1776, where 
forces in North America. On the 9th !a paragraph in my public Ictter of the 3rd 
Nov. 1775, I received the Secretary of | Sept. hus been quoted against me as a vio- 
State’s order, dated 5th Sept. to abandon | Jent charge. The paragraph ts as follows: 
that town before winter, and to move the | “ Had the troops been permitted to go 
army to New York, or to some other place | on, it is my opinion they would have car- 
to the southward; my own reasons, in-| ried the redoubts, but as it was apparent 
deed, against opening the campaign from | the lines must have been ours at a cheap 
Boston, had been in the mcan time gene-| rate, by regular approaches, I would not 
rally sect forth in a letter to his lordship of: risk the loss that might have been sustain- 
the 9th Oct. The late arrival of the! ed in the assault, and ordered them back 
order, and the deficiency of transport | to a hollow way in the front of the works, 
tonnage, rendered the removal of the | out of the reach of musquetry.” This pa- 
troops impracticable till the 17th March, | ragraph, | am free to own, [ added to give 
when [I embarked with about 6,000 rank | here the same impression that I felt of the 
and file, fit for duty, and about 900 sick. | ardour of the troops upon that ovcasioa. 
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But I am at a loss to know from whience 
it has been supposed, that carrying the 
Jines would have been followed by the de- 
feat of the rebel army. The facts are 
these :——-The rebels had a body of men 
posted in front of the lines, to guard against 
an attack from Flat-Bush, and from the 
Jower road upon their right. Those troops 
were defeated with considerable loss. The 
reiainder of the corps was posted behind 
the lines, the main army being then on 
York-Island ; so that admitting the works 
to have been forced on the day of action, 
the only advantage we should have gained 
would have been the destruction of a few 
more men ; for the retreat of the greatest 
_ part would have been secured by the works 
constructed upon the heights of Brooklyn, 
opposite to New-York, and their embark. 
ation covered by a number of floating bat- 
teries. 

On the other hand, the most essential 
duty I had .to observe was, not wantonly 
to commit his Majesty’s troops, where the 
object was inadequate. I knew well that 
any considerable loss sustained by the 
army could not specdily, nor easily be 
repaired. I also knew that one great point 
towaris gaining the confidence of an army 


ve a general without it, is upon the most: 


ngerous ground) is never to expose the 
troops, where, as 1 said before, the object 
is inadequate. In this instance, from the 
certainty of being in possession of the lines 
ina very few days, by breaking ground, 
to have permitted the attack in question, 
-would have been inconsiderate, and even 
criminal, The loss of 1,000, or perhaps 
1,500 British troops, in carrying those lines, 
would have been but ill repaid by double 
that number of the enemy, could it have 
been supposed they would have suffered 
in that praportion. 

The necessary preparations, and erect- 
ing batteries, to facilitate the landing upon 
the island of New-York, and battering the 
enemy’s works at [luren’s-Hook, occupied 
us till the 15th Sept. when the possession 
of New-York was effected, as appears by 
my letter of the 2ist Sept. 1776. From 
, that time to the 12th of October we were 
employed in fortifying the heights from 
Macgowan’s-Pass to the North River, 
about two miles from the enemy’s most 
advanced intrenchments, and in getting 
possession of Paulus-Hook. Some time 
was also necessarily employed in enquiries 
resj.ecting the face of the country to be 
possessed, upon a supposition that the ene- 
my should remove from King’s-bridge. 
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There was a necessity of intrenching upon 
the height I have mentioned, in order to 
cover New-York in the absence of the main 
army. My public letters of the 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th of September point out all these 
particulars. 

With regard to tne knowledge of the 
country, so neceséary to be obtained pre- 
vious to the movement from New-York. I 
beg leave to mention the dilliculties we 
laboured under in that respect throughout 
the war. The country is so covered with 
wood, swamps and creeks, that it is not 
open in the least degree to be known, but 
from post to post, or from accounts to be 
collected from the inhabitants entirely ig- 
norant of military description. These cir- 
cumstances were, therefore, the cause of 
some unavoidable delay in our movements. 

I must here add, that I found the Ame- 
ricans not so well disposed to join us, and 
to serve, as I had been taught to expect ; 
that I thought our farther progress for 
the present, precarious, and that I saw no 
prospect of finishing the war that cam- 
paign. These sentiments I communicated 
to the Secretary of State in the letters 
last mentioned. , 

From the 12th of October, the day the 
army landed on Frog’s-Neck, to the 2Ist 
of the same month, we were employed in 
getting up stores and provisions, in bring- 
ing over the dragoons, the second division 
of Hessians, the carriages and horses for 
transporting provisions, artillery, ammu- 
nition, and baggage. Four or five days 
had been unavoidably taken up in landing 
at Frog’s-Neck, instead of going at once 
to Pell’s-Point, which would have been an 
imprudent measure, as it could not have 
been executed without much unnecessary 
risk, On the 28th of Oct. the engage- 
ment at the White-Plains took place. 
But it has been asserted, that, by my not 
attacking the lines on the day of action, I 
lost an opportunity of destroying the rebel 
ony and it has been also said, that I 
might have cut off the enemy’s retreat by 
the Croton-bridge. Sir, an assault upon 
the enemy’s right, which was opposed to 
the Hessian troups, was intended. The 
committee must give me credit when I as- 
sure them, that I have political reasons, 
and no other, for declining to explain why 
that assault was not made. Upon a mi- 
Nute enquiry those reasuns might, if ne- 
cessary, be brought out in evidence at the 
bar. If, however, the assault had been 
made, and the lines carried, the enemy 
would have got off without much loss, and 
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no way had we, that I could ever learn, of 
cutting off their retreat by the Croton- 
bridge. I cannot conceive the foundation 
of such an idea. By forcing the lines 
we should undoubtedly have gained a 
more brilliant advantage, some baggage, 
and some provisions; but we had no rea- 
son to suppose that the rebel army could 
have been destroyed. The ground in their 
rear was such as they could wish, for secur- 
ing their retreat, which indeed seemed to 
be their principal] object. And, Sir, I do 
not hesitate to confess, that if I could 
by any manceuvre remove an enemy from 
a very advantageous position, without 
hazarding the consequences of an attack, 
where the point to be carried was not ade- 
que to the loss of men to be expected 
should certainly adopt that cautionary 
conduct, in the hopes of meeting my ad- 
adversary upon more equal terms. 

But to proceed in my narrative. My 
public letter of the 30th of Nov. relates 
the further proceedings of the army, until 
lord Cornwallis arrived at Brunswick in 
the Jerseys, in which is included the tak- 
- ing of Fort-Washington, afterwards called 
Fort-Knyphausen. I need not trouble 
the committee with other particulars in 
that period ; but I must say I should have 
been highly blameable, had I ordered the 
noble lord to have followed the enemy 
beyond Brunswick, when the whole of his 
a i had not joined him, 

refer to my public lette. of the 20th 
of Dec. for an account of the progress of 
that corps until the 14th of that month, 
when they went into cantonments, which 
I was hopeful they might have maintained. 
My first intentions were to have made 
- Brunswick the left, and Elizabeth-town, or 
Newark, the right of those cantonments ; 
and my reason for extending to Trenton 
was, that a considerable number of the in- 
habitants came in with their arms, in obe- 
dience to the proclamation of the com- 
missioners on the 30th Nov. I took upon 
me to risk that post under the command 
of a brave officer, with the support of col. 
Donop at Borden-town, five miles distant, 
with a very strong corps. The two posts 
were occupied by nine battalions, the 
Hessian cavalry, and a party of the 16th 
regiment of light dragoons, amounting in 
the whole to upwards of 3,000 men, with 
sixteen field pieces. The light infantry of 
the army, a brigade of infantry, and some 
dragoons, were posted at Prince-town, in 
the chain of cantonments, twelve miles 
from Trenton, 
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_ But it has been objected to me, that I 
ought not to have intrusted the important 
post of Trenton to the Hessian troops. 
My answer to this, if clearly understood, 
will I think be satisfactory. Military men 
will certainly understand it. The left, Sir, 
was the post of the Hessians in the line, 
and had I changed it upon this occasion it 
must have been considered as a disgrace, 
since the same situation held in the can- 
tonments as in.the camp. And it pro- 
bably would have created jealousies be- 
tween the Hessian and British troops, 
which it was my duty carefully to prevent. 
Col. Donop, who commanded the twoposts, 
was perfectly satisfied with his situation, 
and so was colonel Rhall. They both had 
timely information of the intended attack ; 
the numbers of the enemy, I was credibl 
informed, did not exceed 3,000, and if col. 
Rhall had obeyed the orders I sent to him 
for the erecting of redoubts, I am confi- 
dent his post would not have been taken. 

I would ask those who object to this 
part of the distribution, where could -the 
Hessian troops have been better employed 
than in the defence of a post? In the last 
war they were esteemed not unequal to 
any troops in prince Ferdinand’s army, 
and I should do them much injustice were 
I not to say they were in very high order 
in America. Two of these very battalions 
had served in Germany, with great cre- 
dit, and the whole brigade under colgnel 
Rhall’s command had given a recent proof 
of their bravery at the attack of Fort- 
Knyphausen. 

The possession of Trenton was extreme- 
ly desirable; could we have preserved it 
we should have covered the greatest part 
of the country to the eastward of Prince- 
town, including the whole county of Mon- 
mouth, where I had reason to think there 
were many loyal inhabitants. We should 
also have been so near Pl.iladelphia that 
we might possibly have taken possession 
of it in the course of the winter; though 
I confess I had several reasons for doubting 
the expediency of that measure atthat time. 

My principal object in so great an ex- 
tension of the cantonmenta, was to afford . 
protection to the inhabitants, that they 
might experience the ditference between his 
Majesty’s government, and that to which 
they were subject from the rebel leaders. 
For, Sir, although some persons condemn 
me for having endeavoured to conciliate 
his Majesty’s rebellious subjects, by taking 
every means to prevent the destruction of 
the country, instead “ irritating them by 
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a contrary mode of proceeding, yet am J, : 
from many reasons, satisfied in my own . 
mind that I acted in that particular for the ! 
bencfit of the King’s service. Ministers 
themselves, { am persuaded, did at one! 
time entertain a similar doctrine, and from | 
a circumstance not now necessary to! 
dwell upon itis certain that I should 
have had little reason to hope for support 
from them, if I had been disposed to acts 
of creat severity. Had it been afterwards 
judged good policy to turn the plan of the 
war into an indiscriminate devastation of 
that country, and had I been thought the 
proper instrument for executing such a 
plan, ministers, I presume, would have 
openly stood forth, and sent clear, explicit 
orders. Ambiguous messages, hints, whis- 
pers across the Atlantic, to be avowed or 
disavowed at pleasure, would have been 
paltry safeguards for the honour and con- 
duct of a commander in chief. 

I now return to my narrative. Previ- 
ous to the loss of Trenton I had detached 
general Clinton with 6,000 men to take 
possession of Rhode Island, the success of 
which expedition is mentioned in my pub- 
lic letter of the 20th of Dec. 1776. This 
was one material point in the general plan 
of operations. And here I must beg 
Jeave to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to my separate letter of the 30th Nov. 
1776, whcrein is set forth my first plan for 
the next campaign, with the force requi- 
site, in order, If possible, to finish the war in 
one year. My propositions were, that 
we should have 10,000 men to act on the 
side of Rhode Island, and penetrate east- 
ward into the country towards Boston, 
Jeaving 2,000 for the defence of Rhode 
Island, 10,000 in the province of New 
York, to move up the North River to Al- 
bany, 5,000 for the defence of York Is- 
Jand and its dependencies, 8,000 to cover 
Jersey, and to keep general Washington’s 
army in check, by yiving a jealousy to 
Philadelphia, which as well as Virginia I 
proposed to attack in autumn, provided 
the success of other operations should 
have admitted of sending thither an ade- 
quate force. South Carolina and Georgia 
1 proposed as objects for winter. But 
to carry this plan into execution | inform. 
ed his lordship, that ten ships of the line, 
and a reinforcement of 15,000 rank and 
file, would be absolutely necessary, besides 
an additional battalion of artillery. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, the army under 
my command would probably have con- 
sisted of 35,000 effective men, to oppose 
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50,000 voted by the Congress for the 
next campaign, exclusive of the large bo- 
dies of militia, who were to be collected 
on the shortest notice. I mentioned at the 
same time the spirit infused into the peo- 
ple by their leaders, from the strongest 
assurances of procuring the assistance of 
foreign powers, and that it was said Dr. 
Franklin was gone to France to solicit the 
aid of that court. 

This letter of the 30th Nov. was re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State on the 
30th of Dec. On the 9th March 1777, 
I received his lordship’s answer, dated tlhe 
14th Jan. This answer, it is to be ob- 
served, was by no means decisive. The 
determination upon my plan was post- 
poned until the arrival of my next letter, 
when major Dalfour (one of my aids de 
camp, and then in England) was to be 
immediately dispatched. My requisition, 
as has been just stated, was for 15,000 
rank and file, in order to complete the 
army to $5,000 effective men. The noble 
lord, in the letter 1 am now quoting, hopes 
that he shall be able to augment the army 
under my command to near 35,000, al- 
though he proposes sending me only 
7,800. This misconceived calculation 
can no otherwise be accounted for, as I 
apprehend, than by his lordship’s comput- 
ing the sick, and the prisoners with the re- 
bels, as a part of the real etfective strength 
of the army; and yet I cannot see how 
such a mistake could have arisen, as my 
requisition was specific, for 15,000 men, 
rank and file. His Jordship further de- 
clares, that it is beyond his power to fur- 
nish me with the additional battalion of 
artillery. If any thing could be an allevi- 
ation of my disappointment in these re- 
spects, it was the assurance which accom- 
panied it, that—** whatever degree of supe 
port the rebels had been taught to ex- 
pect from foreign powers, his lordship had 
great reason to believe that Dr. Franklin 
would not be able to procure them any 
open assistance.” 

During the doubts I entertained, whe- 
ther the large reinforcement I had request- 
ed would arrive in time for the execution 
of the extensive plan mentioned in my let- 
ter of the 30th Nov. 1776, I had informa- 
tion, which I thought might be depended 
on, that the reduction of Vennsylvania was 
practicable, even upon the supposition 
that the whole of my strength, fit for 
duty at the opening the campaign, might 
not exceed 19,000 men. I therefore sug 
gested, in my scparate letter of the 2UiB 
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Dec. 1778, a second plan, which was for 
acting next campaign in Pennsylvania, 
and which, when I was told I must ex- 
ect a reinforcement of only 7,800 men, 
little more than half my requisition, I 
concluded was to be adopted. 

I remarked that by this plan the march 
towards Boston, which I had before pro- 
posed, must be deferred until the required 
reinforcements should arrive from Europe; 
but as these operations, perhaps of the last 
importance to the nation, might depend 
upon the exigencies of the moment, I so- 
licited his lordship to point. out any gene- 
ral plans that might be thought most ad- 
visable, as well with respect to the present 
strength of the army, as in the event of 
reinforcements, remarking to me the pe- 
riods of time in which I might expect the 
arrival of troops. This letter having been 
received in England on the 23d of Feb. 
1777, which was long before general 
Burgoyne’s departure, the minister had 
full opportunity of communicating the 
contents to that general; and of making 
such changes as he might judge expedient 
to coincide with the northern operations. 

Presuming that it was my duty to omit 
no opportunity of communicating, though 
it might be deemed repeating, my ideas 
to the Secretary of State, my private let- 
ter of the 20th Jan. 1777 was also full 
and explicit. I there assure him, that 
there must be another campaign, for I 
found that upon the good news from 
Quebec, in 1776, he had hoped, that a 
prospect was open for ending the war in 
one campaign. . I pressed for more troops 
—I told him that a reinforcement of 
20,000 men was requisite, but that 15,000 
would give us a superiority, pointing out 
Philadelphia, for the reasons before men- 
tioned, as the principal object; I observ- 
ed, that an augmentation of 20,000 men 
would admit of my detaching a corps thi- 
ther by sea, while the main body might 
penetrate by the way of Jersey. On the 
other hand I observed, that if the rein- 
forcements were small the operations 
would be of course curtailed. This letter 
also arrived in England prior to general 
Burgoyne’s departure. Both letters are 
answered the 3d March 1777, and brought 
MY major Balfour, who arrived at New 

ork on the 8th May. 

I had now the Secretary of State’s entire 
approbation of my second plan, the expedi- 
tion to Pennsylvania; my reasons for de- 
viating from my former plan being, as his 
Jordshinis pleased to express himself, solid 
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and decisive. He laments, however, that 
instead of augmenting the army to $5,000, 
which I had requested, and which I had 
some reason to hope for, instead of even 
reinforcing me with 7,800 he could only 
allow me to expect 2,900, that is to say, 
not a fifth part of the number I had re- 
quired. It is to be observed, that his 
lordship at the same time, notwithstand- 
ing s0 great a reduction of the rein- 
forcements requisite for the operations 
determined upon and approved cf, re- 
commends a warm diversion to be made on 
the coasts of Massachuset’s Bay and New 
Hampshire, as far as the main plan will 
permit. The admiral and I however, 
agreeably to his lordship’s commands, con- 
sulted upon the expediency of the diver- 
sion, and in my letter of the 3d of June, 
1777, I informed the Secretary of State, 
that we found it not to be practicable 
without interfering materially with those 
more important operations of the cam- 
paign which had been approved of by 
himself, and which were already too much 
curtailed from want ofa land force. The 
army fit for actual duty at this time, ex- 
clusive of about 2,000 provincials, was 
14,000 short of the number I had ex- 
pected. | 

But to resume the chain of my corres- 
pondence. Finding by the Secretary of 
State’s letter of the 14th of Jan. 1777, re- 
ceived on the 9th of March following, that 
the reinforcementswere not to beexpeated, 
I totally relinquished, in my secret letter 
of the 2d of April, the idea of any offensive 
operation, except that to the southward, 
and a diversion occasionally upon Hud- 
son’s-River. I informed the Secretary of 
State that the principal part of the plasm 
formerly proposed could no longer be 
thought of; that the Jerseys must be 


abandoned, and Pennsylvania be invaded 


only by sca; that in the former campaign 
my force was equal to the operations, but 
that in the ensuing one, from the several 
posts necessary to be preserved, the often- 
sive army would be too weak for rapid 
success; and that, restricted as I was from 
entering upon more extensive operations 
by the want of force, my hopes of termi- 
nating the war that ycar were vanished ; 
that notwithstanding the whole rebcl army, 
50,000 men, voted in autumn, might not 
be raised, the enemy would have a nume- 
rous militia in the ficld, in addition to their 
standing force, and a good train of artillery. 
I at the same time transmitted my distri- 
bution of the army for the campaign, by 
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which it is to be observed, that my real 
effective force, exclusive of 3,000 provin- 
cials, amounted only to 18,000.* 

The noble lord’s answer to this letter, 
dated the 18th of May, 1777, contains a 
repeated approbation of the expedition to 
Pennsylvania; but it is remarkable in 
other respects. He states his inability to 
furnish me with the supplies requested, 
and is concerned to find that I do not ima- 
gine my force to be as suitable to the ope- 
rations of the ensuing campaign, as I had 
confessed it was to those of the last. 
These expressions, Sir, require observa- 
tion—they seem eager to catch me in the 
confession that my force was suitable to the 
operations of the last campaign, and would 
from thence imply, that my force was 
equally suitable to the operations of any 
other campaign. Now, Sir, even if I had 
not explained my idea upon that point 
(which however I clearly did) I think it 
might have been obvious to any man less 
acquainted than his lordship with military 
reasoning, that the force, which had been 
sufficient to take possession of New-York, 
and other strong holds of the enemy, could 
not, after the necessary divisions for pre- 
serving the variety of posts we had gained, 
be equally suitable to the making of new 
conquests. For is it not self-evident, that 
the power of an army must diminish in 


‘proportion to the decrease of their num- 


bers? And must not their numbers for 
the field necessarily decrease, in propor- 
tion to the towns, posts, or forts, which we 
take, and are obliged to preserve ? But his 
Jordship proceeds to say, that his concern 
(on account of this imagination of mine) 
is in a great degree alleviated by the in- 
telligence which he daily receives, of the 
rebels finding the utmost difficulty in rais- 
ing an army to face his Majesty's troops 
From the supposed weakness of the 
enemy, and the good inclination of the in- 
habitants, he has every reason to expect 
that my success in Pennsylvania will ena- 
ble me toraise amongst them such a force, 
as may be sufficient for the interior de- 
fence of the province——He declines a 
particular consideration of the advantages 
which may be expected from a successful 
execution of my present -plan, but is 
pleased to inform me (in contradiction to 
my repeated representations and asser- 


. tions) that he is inspired with no small 


-legree of hope, that this campaign will 


* In stating numbers present, rank and file 
fit for duty is always meant. | 
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put an end to the unhappy contest. Thus, 
Sir, all my positive assurances, arising 
from a declared want of force, and from a 
plain state of facts, are here answered with 
the single argument of, his own delusive 
hopes, built upon a supposition of the 
enemy’s weakness! To what a dilemma is 
a commander reduced, when, after having 
repeatedly complained o¥ his deficiency of 
strength, the minister, from information 
collected here at home, or from hopes sug- 
gcsted by fears, opposes his own conjecture 
(I canst call it judgment) and tells him, 
that decisive success is still expected from 
him? If the powers of this country, or 
the extent of his Jordship’s influence, could 
not have raised the force required, that 
answer would have been satisfactory to 
me, and no reflection upon himself. That 
answer would have relieved my mind from 
an apprehension I began to entertain, that 
my opinions were no longer of weight; 
and that of course the confidence so ne- 
cessary to the support, satisfaction, and 
indeed, security, of every man in a respon- 
sible situation, was withdrawn. If the no- 
ble lord had thought that my requisition 
for more troops was unnecessary, and that 
the force he had already furnished was 
adequate, why did he not take the manly 
part of appointing some other person to 
fulfil those sanguine expectations, which 
from duty and conviction I had laboured 
to discountenance? -_ 

In order to preserve, as well as I can, 
the historical chronology, amidst such nu- 
merous events and quotations,‘I must in 
this place remind the committee, that in 
my letter to the Secretary of State of the 
2d of April, 1777, I enclosed a copy of a 
confidential letter which I wrote on the 5th 
of the same month spontaneously to sir 
Guy Carleton; Isay spontaneously, because 
I had not at that time received any official 
information concerning the plan of the 
northern expedition, which I conceived 
was to take place that year. It may be 
recollectzd, that the substance of this 
letter was, that I should probably be in 
Pennsylvania at the time when the nor- 
thern army would be ready to enter the 
province of New-York; that little assis- 
tance was to be expected from me to 
facilitate their approach, as a want of suffi- 
cient strength in my own army would pro- 
bably not admit of my detaching a corps 
to act up Hudson’s-river in the beginning 
of the campaign. 

On the 5th of June I received a copv of 
the Secretary of State’s letter to sir Guy 


~ 
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Carleton, dated the 26th of March !777, 
wherein he communicates to him the plan 
of the northern expedition, and adds, 
«‘ that he will write to sir William Howe 
by the first packet.’”’ I must observe, that 
this copy of a letter to sir Guy Carleton, 
though transmitted to me, was not accom- 

nied with any instructions whatsoever ; 
and that the letter intended to have been 
written to me by the first packet, and 
which was probably to have contained 
some instructions, was never sent. 

I come now to the summer of 1777, 
passing over the expeditions in March 
and April to Peek’s-Kill and Danbury. 
The progress of our army in Jersey being 
also fully mentioned in my letters upon 
the table, I likewise pass over the various 
occurrences there, previous to the embark- 
ation at Staten-Island. But as I have 
been blamed for not marching, before I 
left Jersey, to attack general Washington, 
posted at Middlebrook, I must beg leave 
to trouble the committee with a few words 
upon that point. To have attacked ge- 
neral Washington in that strong post I 
must necessarily have made a considerable 
circuit of the country; and having no 
prospect of forcing him, I did not think it 
advisable to lose so much time as must 
have been employed upon that march, 
during the intense heat of the season. 

Exclusive of this consideration, our re- 
turn must have been through a very diffi- 
cult and exhausted country, where there 
was no possibility of keeping up the com- 


’ munication with Brunswick, from whence 


alone we could draw our provisions ; and 
the force with me at that time, amounting 
only to about 11,000 men, it would not 
admit of sufficient detachments to preserve 
the communication. The movement which 
I did make in two columns was with a 
view of drawing on an action, if the enemy 
should have descended from his post, and 
been tempted towards the Delaware, in 
order to defend the passage of the river, 
on @ supposition that I intended to cross 


it. But as the position of my first column 


at Hillsborough must have induced that 
idea, and yet had not the desired effect, I 
determined to return to Brunswick, and 
follow the plan which had been approved 
by the minister. These reasons, together 
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was not my intention to undertake any 
offensive operation in the Jerseys, unless 
some advantageous opportunity should offer. 

But it has been asked, why I did not 
cross the Delaware, and proceed by land 
to Philadelphia? To this I answer, that, 
from a want of sufficient means to pass 0 
large a river, I judged the difficulties and 
the risk too great, more especially as the 
enemy had a corps ready for the defence 
of it, exclusive of their main army in my 
rear. I have already shewn, that finding 
the promised reinforcements were not to 
be expected, I informed the Secretary of 
State that the plan first proposed could no 
longer be thought of; that the Jerseys 
must be abandoned, and Pennsylvania be 
invaded only by sea. The communication 
for provisions through such an extent of 
country, could not possibly be maintained 
with the force then at my command. This, 
Sir, is surely a satisfactory answer to the 
charge of my not having proceeded to 
Philadelphia at that time by land. 

In my next letter of the 7th of July, 
1777, I observed, ‘“ that the war was now 
upon a different scale with respect to the 
increased powers and strength of the ene- 
my, than it was last campaign, their officers 
being much better, with an addition of 
several from the French service, and a 
respectable train of field artillery: thut 50 

ieces of brass cannon had been landed at 

oston, and that the rebel army in Jersey 
had already with it a field train of forty 
pieces—that unless the British regiments 
were completed with draughts and good 
recruits, we should soon lose our conse- 
quence by the current casualties of a cam- 
paign, even without a general action: thata_ 
corps of 10,000 Russians, effective fighting 
men, might insure the success of the war 
to Great Britain in another campaign: 
but that if they were not to be had, and if 
we should succeed this campaign in the 
possession of Pensylvania, the Jerseys, and 
the province of New York, (which I had 
before said must in a great measure de- 
pend upon the success of the northern 
army ) the draught troops in that case, for 
the preservation of them in the next cam- 
paign, would be great, at the same time 
that a considerable force would be requi- 
site for the reduction of the northern pro- 


with those assigned in my letter of the 5th | vinces, wherein three armies should be 
of July, 1777, will I hope sufficiently ac- | employed to make it effectual: and that 
count for my not attacking general Wash- | even in gur present state, twenty regular 
ington upon that occasion. I must also , battalions were employed for the security 
observe, that even so Jong before as in my | of York Island with its dependencies, and 
letter of the 2nd of April, I declared it | Rhode Island.” | 
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It may be observed, that I made various 
alterations from time to time in the plans 
of operations, but I flatter myself they will 
be found solid, so far as they relate to the 
distribution of the troops to Rhode Island, 
New York, and the main army. With 
regard to the main army, the question is, 
“« Whether it could have been disposed to 
better advantage than upon the expedition 
which took place to Pennsylvania ?”—An 

_ expedition said by some gentlemen to have 
been the cause of the subsequent misfor- 
tunes: those gentlemen will, I presume, 
endeavour to support this strong assertion 
by evidence of the officers, the general 
officers, upon whose opinions they profess 
to have founded their judgment. If there 
are any in this committee who have form- 
ed a similar conclusion from their own rea- 
soning, I trust they will this day favour me 
with their ground for such opinion, unless 
they should be satisfied with what I am 

oing to state in my justification. And 
in making this request, I know I address 
myself to men of honour, who cannot 
mean a wanton accusation, but who may 
wish to be satisfied in points not sufficient- 
ly explained. 

And here, Sir, although I might shelter 
myself from this violent charge, by reter- 
ring to the complete approbation, as well 
as the acquiescence of the Secretary of 
State; and might answer every objection 
by the short observation, that the reasons 
for adopting this expedition are adjudged 
by his lordship to be solid and decisive ; 
yet am I content to wave that justification, 
and to stand entirely upon the merits and 
policy of the measure itself. 

Persons of some authority, I am told, 
have said, “ that the army ought to have 
gone into New England, others that it 
ought to have gone up Hudson's River.” 
Permit me to examine the propriety of 
both those opinions, by considering what 
would have been the consequences, if 
either of them had been adopted. Sup- 
ee in the first place, it had gone to New 

ngland, would that measure have led to 
@ conclusion of the war? [ think not. 
For, Sir, wherever the main body of our 
army had gone, there most assuredly would 
general Washington have gone also. But 
that he would have avoided a general ac- 
tion, I am authorised to say, not only from 
his constant uniform conduct in that re- 
spect, (and in which, no doubt, he acted 
udiciously) but also from this very obvious 
reason: he knew we could not have kept 
any part of Connecticut in the winter, ex- 
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cept one or two places upon the coast of 
the sound: situations which would not 
have forwarded the recovery of that pro- 
vince—in Connecticut, therefore, there 
was no object for which ke could have 
been tempted to risk a general action. 
Besides, the provinces of New England 
are not only the most populous, but their 
militia, when brought to action, the most 
persevering of any in all North America; 
and it is not to be doubted that general 
Washington, with his main army, would 
have followed me into a country where 
the strength of the continent, encouraged 
by his presence, would have been most 
speedily collected. 

In Pennsylvania the prospect was ve 
different. The increase of force whic 
that country could afford to Washington 
was small in comparison to the other, and 
the defence of Philadelphia was an object, 
which I justly concluded would engage 
the whole of his attention. It was incum- 
bent upon him to risk a battle, to preserve 
that capital. And as my opinion has al 
ways been, that the defcat of the rebel 
regular army is the surest road to peace, 
I invariably pursued the most probable 
means of forcing its commander to action, 
under circumstances the least hazardous 
to the royal army; for even a victory, at- 
tended by a heavy loss of men on our part, 
would have given a fatal check to the 

rogress of the war, and might have proved 
irreparable. 

These, Sir, were my inducements, at the 
time, for carrying his Majesty's arms into 
the province of Pennsylvania in prefer- 
ence to those of New England.* Had 
the reinforcements I required been grant- 
ed, New England would have had a share 
in the general operations of the campaign, 
while the main body acted to the south. 
ward, But with an army upon the smaller 
scale, that plan was impracticable, and I 
have already given my reasons why I coald 
not carry the main army into those pro- 
vinces, unless I had been really desirous 
of protracting the war for my private ad- 
vantage, a motive which has been basely 
imputed to me by those who wish to per- 
petrate the ruin both of my professional 
and my private character. 

The second suggestion is, that I ought 
to have gone up Hudson’s-river, in ordet 


* [{ have omitted a computation cf the 
strength of the New England provinces, be- 
cause it is impossible to speak of it with a suf- 
ficient degree of accuracy. 
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to facilitate the gs ey of the northern 
army to Albany. What would have been 
the consequences of such an expedition ? 
Before the object of it could have been 
attained, the forts in the Highlands must 
have been carried, which would probably 
have cost a considerable number of men, 
defended as they would have been, by ge- 
neral Washington’s whole force. But 
these forts being carried, how would the 
enemy have acted? In one of these two 
ways: he would either have put himself 
between me and New York, or between 
me and the northern army. In either case 
I am of opinion, that the success of our 
efforts upon Hudson’s-river, could not, 
from the many difficulties in penetrating 
through so very strong a country, have 
been accomplished in time to have taken 
sion of Philadelphia that campaign. 
But admitting I had at length reached 
Albany, what should I have gained, after 
having expended the campaign upon that 
object alone, that I had not a right to ex- 
pect by drawing off general Washington, 
with the principal American army, for 
ay, operations on that side? 
hen it is considered how inviduous 
and how minute a scrutiny has been made 
into my conduct, and into the motives of 
my conduct, I shall not be thought to 
k absurdly if I say, that had I adopted 
e plan of going up Hudson’s-river, it 
would have been alleged, that 1 had wast- 
ed the campaign with a considerable army 
under my command, merely to ensure the 
progress of the northern army, which 
could have taken care of itself, provided I 
had made a diversion in its favour, by 
drawing off to the southward the main 
army under general Washington. Would 
not my enemies have gone farther, and in- 
sinuated, that, alarmed at the rapid success 
which the hon. general had a right to ex- 
pect when Ticonderoga fell, I hadenviously 
grasped a share of that merit which would 
otherwise have been all his own? And let 
me add, would not ministers have told 
you, as they truly might, that I bad acted 
without any orders or instructions from 
them ; that general Burgoyne was direct- 
ed to force his own way to Albany, and 
that they had put under his command 
troops sufficient to effect the march? 
Would they not have referred you to the 
origins and settled plan of that expedition 
(which is among the papers on your ta- 
ble) to prove that no assistance from me 
was suggested? And would they not 
readily have impressed this House with 
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the conclusion, that if any doubt could 
have arisen in their minds of the success 
of such a well digested plan, they should, 
from the beginning, have made me a party 
in it, and have given me explicit instruc- 
tions to act accordingly ? 
And now, Sir, having sufficiently, and 
I hope satisfactorily spoken to the two 
plans, which some persons have judged 
ought to have taken place, I return to 
the only one which, in my opinion, could 
with propriety have been adopted.—After 
the most mature deliberation, and frequent 
consultation with the admiral, lord Corn- 
wallis, and other general officers; after 
weighing all the circumstances of every 
pee operation ; after the most proba- 
le conclusion, founded upon the best in- 
telligence, that general Washington would 
follow me, I determined on pursuing that 
plan which would make the most effectual 
diversion in favour of the nerthern army, 
which promised in its consequences the 


‘Most important success, and which the se- 


cretary of state at home, and my own 
judgment upon the spot, had deliberately 
approved. e* 

It was not one province, but three, that 
I conceived we had reason to expect pos- 
session of at the end of 1777. The first 
object, was Philadelphia, a city from 
whence, by means of the river Delaware, 
the rebels drew the greatest part of their 
supplies—the capital of Pennsylvania—the 


capital, as it were, and residence of the 


congress in North America, situated in 
one of the most fertile provinces of that 
continent, and in which I include the three 
lower counties on Delaware. Added to 
Pennsylvania, I concluded that the arrival 
of the northern army at Albany, would 
have given us the province of New York 
and the Jerseys; all which events I was 
confident would lead to a prosperous con- 
clusion of the war. 

Early in July, 1777, I began the em- 
barkation—I wished however to remain 
until the arrival of sir Henry Clinton from 
Europe, who was to command at New 
York in my absence; and until I should 
learn something of the progress of the 
northern army. On the 5th of July sir 
Henry Clinton arrived, and on the 15th 
I received an express. from general Bur- 
goyne, informing me of his success at Ti- 
conderoga, “ that his army was in good 
health, and that Ticonderoga would be 
garrisoned from Canada, which would 
leave his force complete for further ope- 
rations.” In my answer I said, that I ex- 
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pected general Washington would follow | From these extracts it is to be observed, 
me to Pennsylvania, but that if, contrary ' that I gave full power to sir Henry Clin- 
to my expectation, he should go north- | ton to act offensively, ifopportuaity should 
ward, I should soon be after hin. It may , offer, consistent with the defence of New 
also be proper in this place to advert to; York and its dependencies; and that the 
the instructions I left with sir Henry Clin- , facilitating the approach of the northern 
ton, and to several of my subsequent army, by a diversion in its favour, if prac- 
letters to that general. As I omitted to ticable, was not out of my thoughts, al- 
send copies of them to the secretary of though 1 had received no instructions 
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atate, they are not upon the table; but I 


have them in my hand, and with leave of 


the committee will read a short extract : 


| whatsoever upon that head. 


The committee will now permit me to 


| state the distribution of the whole army 


Extract of Instructions from sir W.! under my command, at the time of my 


Howe to sir H. Clinton, dated 9th July, 
1777.—“ Upon my departure from hence 
with the seh you will be pleased to take 
the command of the troops mentioned in 
the inclosed return, and of all other troops 
now here, or that may arrive in my ab- 
sence. You will make such changes in 
the position of them as you may judge 
most conducive to his Majesty’s service 
for the defence of this important post, and 
its dependencies, whereby I would be un. 
derstood to include King’s Bridge, Long 
Is'and, Staten Island, Paulus Hook, and 
Sandy Hook ; at the same time it is by no 
means my intention to prevent your acting 
offensively, in case an opportunity should 
offer, consistent with the security of this 
place, as abovementioned, which is always 
to be regarded as a primary object.” 

Extract of a Letter from sir W. Howe 
to sir H. Clinton, dated 15th July, 1777.— 
‘‘ IT have directed the 7th and 26th regi- 
ments of foot, and col. D’Eib’s regiment 
of Anspach to remain here under your 
orders, in addition to the troops of which 
you have received a return, and am hope- 
ful, if you see occasion to act offensively, 
those corps may prove of essential use. 
Upon the arrival of major-general sir 
Thomas Wilson, you will be pleased to 
order him to join me, unless from any of- 
fensive operations you may have in view at 
the time, you shall find his presence neces- 
sary for that service, in which case you 
will keep him under your command.” 

Extract of a Letter from sir William 
Howe to sir Henry Clinton, dated off 
Delaware, 30th of July, 1777.—« It ia not 
possible for me to say at this time when I 
~ shall be able to send reinforcements to 
you, but, I beg you may be assured I shall 
not fail to do it, as soon as expedient: in 
the mean while, if you can make any di- 
version in favour of general ' Burgoyne’s 
- yiakenee Albany, with security to 
King’s-Bridge, I need not point out the 
utuit y of such a measure.”? 


departure to the southward. For the 
defence of Rhode Island there were about 
3,000 men; at New York about §&,500, 
exclusive of the sick and convalescents of 
those corps, and of the southern army, 
and a small body of militia upon Long 
Island. These two corps | judged to be 
not more than sufficient for their situations 
at that time, especially in the view of sir 
Henry Clinton's acting upon occasion, to 
a certain degree offensively in favour of 
the northern army. My own corps, to be 
opposed to the enemy’s principal army, 
was nearly 14,000, and knowiny general 
Washington to have about 15,000, exclu- 
sive of almost any number he pleased of 
militia, I could not think it advisable to 
weaken any of those corps, by detaching 
from them for an expedition to the north- 
ward by sea. 

The embarkation being finished, we 
sailed from New York the 23d of July, 
and arrived off the Delaware on the 30th. 
Several days must have been employed to 
surmount the difficulties of getting up the 
river, and I inferred from thence, that I 
should not be able to Jand the troops before 
general Washington would be in force at 
Wilmington, where there was also a corps ! 
there was besides no prospect of landing - 
above the confluence of the Delaware 
and Christiana Creek, at least the preparae 
tions the enemy had made for the defence 
of the river, by gallies, floating batteries, 
fireships, and fire rafts, would have made 
such an attempt extremely hazardous. I 
had also to consider that the country be- 
low, where the troops must have landed, 
and where only the transports could have 
laid in security (1 mean about Reedy 
Island) was very marshy, and the roads 
upon narrow causeways intersected by 
creeks: I therefore agreed with the admi- 
ral to go up Chesapeak Bay, a plan which 
had been preconcerted, in the event of a 
landing in the Delaware proving, upon 
our arrival there, ineligible. It is to be 
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observed, that if we could not have landed 
above Wilmington we should have been 
under the necessity of going the same 
route we took from the head of Elk, by 
way of Aiken’s Tavern, otherwise called 
Pencadder. 

Our going up Chesapeak Bay alarmed 
the provinces of Virginia and Maryland, 
and diverted a body of their troops, which 
did not join general Washington until 
after the battle of Brandywine. Another 
circumstance much in our favour attended 
this change : our troops by being on board 
ship in the hot month of July and part of 
August, escaped an almost certain fatality 
by sickness, in which the enemy suffered 
much at that time. But, for this I donot 
take credit, as 1 was anxious to get for- 
ward, and no delay arose from that con- 
sideration. I will, however, declare it as 
my opinion, that in those two months the 
troops should be exposed as little as pos- 
sible in the field in America. 

On the 16th of August we entered 
Chesapeak Bay, and there I received the 
minister’s letter of the 18th of May, 1777, 
wherein I am again told, that my last plan 
is approved, and in the same period, that 
he trusts, ‘* whatever I may meditate, it 
will be executed in time for me to co-ope- 
rate witl) the northern army.”? Were I to 
be permitted to account for this expecta- 
tion, I would say, it must have been 
founded upon an idea, that the possession 
of that most important object, Philadel- 
phia, was to be obtained without any great 
efforts of the enemy for its defence. At 
Jeast I must conclude the noble lord ap- 
prehended none. The fact however is, 
that Mr. Washington opposed our pro- 
pret with his whole force. It is also to 

e remarked, that, although the idea of 
going up Hudson’s River had not entered 
mto any of the reduced plans which I sent 
home, and which met with approbation, 
yet, in this letter, it is suggested, at a time 
when there could be no possibility of car- 
rying it into execution, consistently with 

e approved expedition I was then upon. 

was now under the necessity of pro- 
ceeding.* 


* Lord George Germain, io his answer to 
this part of my speech, complained of my neg- 
Jeet of duty in point of correspondence, by de- 
claring, that after J had embarked for Peansy!- 
vavia, two months elapsed without his hearing 
from me. I took the earliest opportunity of 
replying to hischarge ; the fact stands thus:— 
On the 16th of July I wrote to his lordship, in- 
forming him, that I proposed going up the 
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I pass over the time between the landin 
of the army, near the head of Elk, sad 
the battle of Brandywine. But under- 
standing some fault has been attributed to 
me for making a division of my force to 
bring on that action, I flatter myself it 
will not be thought impertinent to say a 
few words on that subject. To bring the 
enemy to an action was my object, and 
being confident that generat Washington 
was studious to avoid it, tinless under most 
favourable circumstances, some art and 
some hazard was necessary to accomplish 
my purpose. The movements made on 
this occasion, which may be found in my 
letter of the 10th of October, 1777, were 
not repugnant to sound principles ; and it 
is no small consolation to me to know, in- 
dependent of the event, that I have the 
Opinions of the most judicious officers in 
the army on the spot, to support a measure 
which some gentlemen, from what autho- . 
rity I know not, have been pleased to cen- 
sure. But at thesame time that Iam re- * 
flected upon on one hand, for hazarding 
too much, I am blamed en the other, for 
not making the action more decisive, and 
for not following up the victory more 
closely. 

To demonstrate the impracticability of 
@ vigorous pursuit in a hostile country (but 
more particularly in America than in any 
other country I have seen) or the inutility 
of attempting it farther than was done, in 
the peculiar state of the army at that time, 


Delaware, in order to be nearer New York 
thao if 1 went up the Chesapeak, as I once in- 
tended, and which route I preterred to that of 
the Delaware, provided the enemy discovered 
a disposition to defend Penusylvania. This 
letter was received by the noble Jord on the 
22d of August. My next letter was dated the 
$0th of August, from the head of Elk ; bat it 
happened that the Swallow packet, carrying 
that letter, had a very uncommon length of 
voyage, and did not reach England till the 28th 
of October, which accounts for bis lordship’s 
having been two months without hearing trum 
me, my letter of the 16th of July having 
reached England on the 22d of August. The 
noble lord, when he was so unusually long 
without receiving a letter from me, might 
have conjectured the possibility of a packet's 
having a tedious voyage; of its having been 
lost; or of its having been taken by the enemy. 
Jodeed, he might also bave conjectured, from 
the words I bave quoted in iny letter of the 
16th of July, that | was gone up the Chesa- 
peak, which would necessarily lengthen my 
voyage from New York : and finally he onghe 
to have compared the dates of the letters them: 
selves, and not the dates of their arrival, 
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would be trespassing too much upon the 
indulgence of the committee. . I flatter 
myself it will suffice to s: y that from a 
due regard to the wounded, the import- 
ance ot possessing the post at Wilmington 
for their accommodation, end for the se- 
curity of the prisoners, no movement could 
have been made sooner, or more effectual, 
under such circumstances, than the ad- 
vance of the two corps with major-general 
Grant and lord Cornwallis towards Chester ; 
and I must be allowed to insist, there was 
no avoidable delay in the approach to 
Philadelphia by Valley Iorge, the Schuyl- 
kill, by the nearer route through Derby, 
being impassable; nor any opportunity 
lost of bringing the enemy to farther action 
between Dilworth and German-town. 
This I nearly effected on the 17th Sept. 
when he was upon his march on the Lan- 
caster road, but the extreme violence of 
the weather rendered every effort to get 
forward impracticable. They had, there- 
fore, an opportunity of evading the ap- 
proach of the King’s army, by a forced 
march into a very rough mountainous 
country, where it was certain they could 
not be followed. But my endeavours to 
get at the enemy, whatever was thought 
by those actually engaged in them, have 
been treated here as ill-judged, feebly pro- 
secuted, and void of enterprize,. which 
last censure has becn even extended to 
the general conduct during my command. 

I shall not descend to minute refuta- 
tions, but I beg leave to say, and I assert 
it with firmness, that almost every move- 
ment of the war in North-America was an 
act of enterprise, clogged with innumera- 
ble difficulties. A knowledge of the coun- 
try, intersected, as it every where is, by 
woods, mountains, waters, or morasses, 
cannot be obtained with any degree of 
precision necessary to foresee, and guard 
against, the obstructions that may occur. 
In a word, Sir, whatever may be the aim 
or wish of my enemies, in propagating 
these aspersions, it is from my conscience 
I affirm to this committee, and to my coun- 
try at large, that I never neglected an op- 
portunity of bringing the enemy to action, 
where it could have been done upon a 
comparative view of all circumstances at 
the time, and consistent with the caution 
indispensibly requisite in a situation always 
s0 critical, that a material check to his 
Majesty's arms might-have been productive 
of tatal consequences to the interests of 
this country in America. 

The next point is the attack made upon 
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the King’s army at German-town on the 
4th Oct., which has been maliciously re- 
presented as a surprise, thereby throwing 
a stigma upon the ee of the troops, 
but more particularly upon that of the 
genera]. The circumstances which encou- 
raged the enemy to make this attack are 
set forth in my letter of the 10th Oct. 
1777, as well as the reasons for making 
the detachments which caused that encou- 
ragement. In addition to the account 
there given, I beg leave to inform the 
committee, that my first position at Ger- 
man-town was taken to cover Philadelphia, 
during the operations carrying on against 
Mud-Island, and was therefore more ex- 
tended than it otherwise would have been. 
It is true, however, that I did not expect 
the enemy would have dared to approach 
after so recent a defeat as that at Brandy- 
wine. In this idea I did not direct any 
redoubts to be raised for the security of the 
camp or out-posts, nor did I ever encourage 
the construction of them at the head of 
the line when in force, because works of 
that kind are apt to induce an opinion of 
inferiority, and my wish was, to support 
by every means the acknowledged supe- 
riority of the King’s troops over the ene- 
my, which I considered more peculiarly 
essential, where strength was not to be 
estimated by numbers, since the enemy 
in that respect, by calling in the force of 
the country upon any emergence, must 
have been superior. 

I confess also it was for the above rea- 
sons I did not change my position, after 
making the detachments beforementioned, 
choosing rather to trust to the well-tried 
vigilance of the troops, and the activity of 
the patroles (though I had intimation that 
an attack might be made) than to give the 
army unnecessary fatigue, by making 
more cautionary preparations. In my con- 
fidence in the troops I was not disappoint- 
ed; the enemy’s approach was discovered 
by our patroles, and I had early notice of 
it. The line was presently under arms, 
and although it must be admitted that the 
out-posts and light-infantry in one quarter, 
were driven back, it must be equally ad- 
mitted, that they were soon effectually 
supported, and the enemy repulsed from 
the only place where the smallest impres- 
sion was made. I cannot mention this 
transaction without paying a due acknow- 
ledgment to an excellent officer, lieut. col. 
Musgrave, whose gallant and judicious 
conduct, upon this occasion, will, I hopes 
some day meet with its reward. I have 
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stated these facts, in addition to the ac- 
count in my letter upon the table, princi- 
pally to shew, that how much soever I may 
be supposed to have erred in my own con- 
jecture, the imputation of the army being 
unguarded or surprised is not founded in 
truth.. 

On the 19th Oct. I found it advisable to 
remove to Philadelphia, to expedite the re- 
duction of Mud-Island, which proved to 
be more difficult than was at first supposed. 
To this end the possession of Red-Bank 
on the east side of the Delaware engaged 
my attention. The event of that enterprise 
is contained in my letter of the 25th Oct. 
1777, but as I understand that a pointed 
reference was made to it in this House, last 
year, by the noble lord in the American 
department, I shall briefly state, to the 
best of my recollection, the circumstances 
under which colonel Donop, a brave and 
gallant officer, was detached on this ser- 
vice. He earnestly intreated lord Corn- 
wallis, in whose corps he served, to ex- 
press his wishes for an opportunity to sig- 
nalize himself, and the .Hessian troops 
under his command. My design on Red- 
Bank affording the earliest opportunity, I 
desired lord Cornwallis to explain the na- 
ture of the service, and if it should meet 
with his approbation, to offer him the com- 
mand, which he very readily accepted. 
On the evening of his departure col. Donop 
desired to know from lord Cornwallis, if it 
was expected he should mnake the attack 
at all hazards, when lord Cornwallis as- 
sured him from me, that he was to be 
guided by his own judgment on the spot, 
but that the attack was to be made, unless 
he saw good reason to the contrary. If I 
may conclude from the manner in which I 
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Mud-Island, to which I in some measure 
agree, that is to say, after the enemy had 
put it in a state of defence! before that 
time such a corps as could have heen 
spared from the army, must have been es- 
tablished and supplied with stores and 
provisions, with great difficulty, while ex- 
osed to the annoyance of the armed gal- 
lies and floating batteries ; and before the 
army was drawn nearer to Philadelphia, 
the support of a post, so detached, would 
have been very precarious. I must never- 
theless acknowledge my great disappoint- 
ment in the time that proved necessary for 
the reduction of Mud-Island; but if the 
violent rains, by filling the trenches, and 
sapping the foundations of the batteries, 
had not caused a considerable delay in the 
destruction of the enemy's defences, which 
prevented an earlier co-operation of the 
ships of war, I probably should have been 
much less deceived in my expectations. 
My dispatch of the 13th Dec. 1777, re- 
specting the movement to White-Marsh, 
and my conduct on that occasion, is so 
explicit as to make farther observations 
unnecessary. The motives from which I 
acted at that time were, I think, just, and 
if they appear inconclusive to any here, I 
can only esteem myself unfortunate in the 
want of their concurrence. The activity 
of the army during the winter is un- 
deniably proved by my subsequent letters : 
but as many of the transactions were in 
their effects less important to the grand 
object than to the credit of the troops, the 
most material only were specified in my 
dispatches. 
The entrenched situation of the enemy 
at Valley-Forge, 22 miles from Philadel- 
phia, did not occasion any difficulties so 


patee with col. Donop, or from the appro- : pressing as to justify an attack upon that 


ation the directions given to him received 
from his immediate and most valuable 
eommander, general Knyphausen, I have 
every reason to belicve he went upon the 
service perfectly satisfied. The committee 
will do me the justice to believe, I have 
no other motive for this explanation, than 
to make known what aly passed with 
respect to the orders given to colonel 
Donop upon this enterprise. The intre- 
pidity and vigour with which it was at- 
tempted, reflect the highest honour upon 
the commander and his troops, and the 
loss sustained upon the occasion cannot 
be too much regretted. 

It has been asserted, that an early pos- 
session of Red-Bank must have been im- 
mediately followed by the reduction of 


strong post during the severe weather, 
and though every thing was prepared with 
that intention, I judged it imprudent, until 
the season should afford a prospect of 
reaping the advantages, that ought to have 
resulted from success in that measure; but 
having good information in the spring that 
the enemy had strengthened the camp by 
additional works, and being certain of 
moving him from thence when the cam- 
paign should open, I dropped all thoughts 
of an attack. My letter of the 19th 
April, 1778, gives further reasons for this 
part of my conduct. 

From the remainder of my correspon- 
dence, gentlemen must have seen, that [ 
continued my remonstrance for more 
troops. Perhaps it was impossible for the 
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minister to send more.—Such an acknow-: 


ledgment would have been no reflection 
upon himself, and would have relieved 
my mind from the uneasiness it laboured 
under, in conceiving, that my opinions of 
the necessity of reinforcements were deem- 
ed nugutory ; and that, of course, I had 
lost the confidence of those, who were in 
the first instance to judge of my conduct. 
It cannot be surprizing, that finding my- 
self in this situation, I desired his Ma- 
jesty’s permission to withdraw from the 
command. I gave the true reason for that 
request—the loss of confidence. The rea- 
son was tacitly acknowledged to be well 
founded, for it was acquiesced in ; and his 
Majesty was pleased to appoint a successor 
to the command of the army. 

With regard to the complaint I made of 
the loss of confidence, the noble lord in 
the American department must have done 
great injustice to my sensibility, when he 
expressed an opinion, upon a former occa- 
sion, that I alluded merely to the slight 
put upon my recommendations; not but 
~ that I confess I was mortified to find, that 
brave officers, whose eminent services I 
had strongly and faithfully represented, 
were not rewarded at home with the dis- 
tinction expected for them by the army 
in general, as well as by me. It were a 
matter of small moment if the evil went 
no farther than to my personal mortifica- 
tion; but if it be true that the spirit of 
military men is raised or depressed by the 
conferring or with-holding of their sove- 
reign’s substantial approbation, such slights 
may prove of very dangerous tendency. 

e noble lord, on a former day, thought 
proper to treat my recommendation of 
’ capt. Emmerrick with a certain air of con- 
tempt and tidicule. He had forgot, it 
‘should seem, that he himself sent captain 
Emmerrick to America, and, in the very 
extraordinary terms contained in his lord- 
ship’s letter of 25th of April, 1776, origi- 
nally recommended him to my attention. 
His lordship best knows the purpose for 
which he sent him out, and whether he 
was & proper person to raise a body of 
men, or to be trusted with money for such 
a service. 

When I received my orders to return 
home, as soon as sir Henry Clinton should 
arrive ‘at Philadelphia, 1 confess 1 became 
cautious of hazarding exploits which might 
have reduced the army of my successor, 
though a fair opportunity happening to 
present itself, 1 did make one attempt, 
which had it succeeded, would have proved 
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a severe stroke upon the enemy. 
the whole, I flatter myself it will be found, 
that I made no disadvantageous use of the 
army under my command, and that I never 
made deceitful representations of the si- 
tuation of affairs, but freely communicated 
my sentiments upon the force necessary to 
suppress the rebellion: and I am to this 
hour confident that if sufficient reinforce- 
ments had been sent from hence, and the 
plan of operations which I took upon me 
to propose, had been adopted in its proper 
extent, the war in North America would 
now have worn a very different aspect. 


pended our military operations. 
saw that the leaders of the rebellion were 
determined, from interest, if not from 
principle, to prevent a reconciliation with 


militar 


{ 10% 
Upon 


I have heard it has been said, that my 


civil commission was inconsistent with my 
military command—and that my mind was 
more intent upon bringing about a peace 
by negociation, than by force of arms. 


Sir, thinking it my first duty, I certainly 


should have preferred the former mode of 
conciliation, and my brother and I for that 
purpose did go to the utmost verge of our 
very limited commission and instructions. 


But our proceedings in the character of 
commissioners vever for one moment sus- 
We soon 


Great Britain, and therefore our joint en- 


deavours were invariably exerted in the 
prosecution of the war, to as | ge an 
extent as the force in our han 


would 
permit. . 

The reflection, that the civil and the 
commission were incompatible, 
has, I know, been applied particularly to 
my conduct. I boldly assert it to be ill- 


founded, as I am certain I never delayed 


to seize an opportunity of attacking the 
enemy, consistently with my duty of 
weighing the risk of ruining the cause I 
was engaged in by a considerabie loss of 
troops: and indeed those who are ac- 
quainted with my commission and instruce 
tions, as a commissioner of peace, must 
know, that from the restrictions they con- 
tained, it was next to an impossibility, that 
my military could materially interfere with 
my civil duty. ? 

I have trespassed, I fear, tao long upon 
the patience of the committee—The great 
importance of the subject, and the detail 


‘of facts, I have been necessarily led into, 


will, | hope, plead my apology. I shall 
trouble you with but a word more; 10 
support of the measure of proceeding to 
Philadelphia. Before I came from thence, 
I had every reason to be perfectly satisfied 
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of the advantages that would have ensued 
from that operation, if the councils at home 
had thought the post proper to be pre- 
served. The inhabitants in general of the 
paid of Pennsylvania, those of the 
ower counties on Delaware, and those of 
the lower part of Jersey, were forward to 
return to their allegiance, and even to as- 
sist offensively in compelling his Majesty’s 
revolted subjects to their duty. This fa- 
vourable disposition, however, did not ap- 
pear immediately—An equivocal neutrality 
was all I at first experienced; our suc- 
cesses and apparent ability to retain our 
advantages, induced the inhabitants at last 
to be Yess reserved. Secret intelligence, 
which, until that period, had been ex- 
tremely difficult to procure, was then so 
good, and so readily obtained, that I could 
not but attribute it to the possession of 
Philadelphia, which convinced the coun- 
oY of the superiority, and persuaded them 
of the established power of his Majesty’s 
arms. The difficulties of the Congress, in 
raising supplies, and in recruiting Mr. 
Washington’s army, then indeed became 
real, and had the appearance of being un- 
surmountable. But the French treaty, and 
‘our orders to evacuate Philadelphia, by 
which measure the protection of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces was to be withdrawn from the 
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ters, however, may with propriety he said to 
have been private letters, until they were 
laid before this House. The knowledge 
of the approbation they contained was 
confined within his lordship’s breast and 
mine. When calumny first became busy 
with my reputation, I could have wished 
his lordship's sentiments more generally 
known ;—though it would not perhaps have 
become me to have obtruded upon the 
world those official declarations in my own 
favour. But I must ever think it would 
have been an ingenuous, an honourable, 
and a liberal part in the noble lord, to have 
avowed 0 ant in parliament, the appro- 
bation, which itis to be presumed he was 
convinced I deserved, because he had ad- 
vised the King to bestow it: Such a con- 
duct would have stopped the current of 
Such 
a conduct would have secured to himself 
the confidence, and to his country the 
cheerfu! services of future generals. _ 
And now, Sir, having endeavoured to 
bring before you, by the most impartial 
quotations, all the evidence that I thought 
necessary to collect from the papcrs on 
your table, I shall only remind you, that 
the House has ordered the attendance of 
several of the most respectable officers who 
served jn’ America durirg my command. 


province, made a sudden and melancholy | Their testimony may confirm the truth of 


change in our affuirs. 


The rebels were | the facts I have advanced, and will un- 


inspired with fresh hopes; the friends of; doubtedly explain and prove any other 


government were dismayed.—But it is not 
my intention to animadvert upon orders 
sent from hence after my recall, nor upon 
the future prospects of the war. My view 
is merely to justify my own conduct dur- 
ing the time I was honoured with the com- 
mand. | 

This narrative has, I fear, been too pro- 
lix ; but the subject was so complicated 
with matter, and the circumstances neces- 
sary to be brought into a clear point of 
view, were so numerous, that brevity 
would not have been consistent with per- 
spicuity. Had I laboured to make my 
Narrative short, it would have been ob- 
secure. Sensible as I am of the great at- 
- tention and indulgence with which the 
committee has honoured me, I now hasten 
tothe conclusion. The Secretary of State, 
as appears in his letters, has signified in 
the most flattering expressions, his Ma- 
jesty’s approbation of cvery material part 
of my conduct, during the whole of my 
command. His lord:hip’s own personal 
applause is also very warmly conveyed 
throughout his correspondence ; all his let- 
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material circumstances which you may 
think necessary for your investigation. 
And, Sir, if the House of Commons, or 
any individual member, shall have any 
charge or accusation to make against me, 
I declare myself ready and willing to meet 
it. The committee is open for the recép- 
tion of any other papers, and for the exa- 
mination of any other witnesses. My only 
wish is, that every possible light may be 
thrown upon every part of my conduct. I 
move “ That earl Cornwallis be called in.” 
After a few words, it was agreed not to 
call in the witness this day. The com- 
mittee was ordered to sit again on the 
Z9th. _ | 


April 29. The House having again re- 
solved itself into the committee, ss, 

Sir William Howe rose, and after re- 
minding the House that the justification 
of himself and of bis noble brother being 
the grand cbject for which he had troubled 
the committee to read the papers on their 
table, it was now necessary to support a 
great number of facts stated in those 
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papers, by calling evidence to the bar: 
and therefore he moved, That lord Corn- 
wallis be called in. 

Earl Nugent expressed his dislike of 
the enquiry in general, and his deter- 
mined resolution to oppose the oer ie 
any evidence which might eventually af- 
fect the conduct of the hon. commander, 
or his noble brother. He saw no neces- 
sity for any enquiry at all, much less into 
that of the hon. general or the noble lord. 
They did not stand accused before that 
House ; the papers on the table contained 
the fullest approbation of their conduct, 
under the hands of administration. They 
had been received in an honourable manner 
by their sovereign, and with joy by their 
fellow subjects. There was scarcely a 
letter on the table which did not contain 
some fresh proof what confidence his Ma- 
jesty reposed in their zeal, their integrity, 
and great mili talents. The best 
founded eulogiums had been made upon 
them in that House, from every quarter. 
It was said indeed, that some runners and 
whisperers, and coffee-house politicians, 
had traduced them in pamphlets and 
newspapers, but if that was sufficient 
ground for enquiry into the conduct of a 
minister or a commander, he did not know 
one of either description who had escaped ; 
such was the spirit of the times, and such 
the licentiousness of the press, that there 
was no remedy which could be applied, 
that might not be productive of greater 
evils; besides, the argument, if applied at 
all, went this length, that any person who 
was traduced or vilified in pamphlets and 
newspapers had a right merely on that ac- 
count to have a parliamentary enquiry 
into his conduct set on foot; every person 
- 60 Circumstanced had the same right, 
which if no other business was transacted, 
would take up more time than parliament 
could spare. — 

But even if the House had leisure and 
inclination to enquire, they were not com- 
Sete to the task, for what is the pro- 

essed object? The hon. general says, to 
enquire into military matters. That Flouse 
had nothing to do with general or particu- 
lar military points. How could gentle- 
men sitting in that House pretend to judge 
of the proper distribution of a large mili- 
tary force, or of the good or bad disposi- 
tion in the field; of the position of a bri- 
gade, or the manceuvres of a column. It 
was absurd and preposterous; and could 
only originate in misconception in general, 
and an earnest though unnecessary zeal 
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inthe hon. commander. Were that House 
even composed of military officers, land 
and naval, so numerous a body would be 
far from being the proper tribunal for 
such an enquiry. The constitution had 
made another sort. of provision for dis- 
pensing military justice, he meant courts- 
martial, whenever circumstances called for 
it ; but in a case such as the present, where 
there did not cast a shadow or colour for 
censure of any part of the hon. com- 
mander’s conduct, it was demonstrably 
clear, that as it was not competent in that 
House to enquire into or decide upon mi- 
litary matters, in any given situation what- 
ever; neither could a court-martial take 
cognizance of any thing respecting the 
noble admiral or his brother, without am 
accuser. Where was that accuser to be 
found? Not in that House, he was cer- 
tain; if without doors, why did he nos 
come forth, and state his complaint.. Ag 
no such person had come forth, he wag 
justified in contending, that no such pere 
son existed, and further in affirming, thas 
both the commanders stood acquitted in 
the opinion of their sovereign and their 
country. 

He did not find fault with the strong 
desire, manifested by the hon. commander, 
who made the motion. God forbid he 
should pass any censure upon a conduct 
spperenty, suggested by a nice sense of 
honour! But what of that? Had not the 
hon. commander been indulged? Had not 
he been heard in his own justification ? 
Had not all his wishes, so far as they 
pointed to his full justification, been gra- 
tified? And was not he furnished with a 
full opportunity, in a very long and able 
sreech: of proving that every idle or loose 
discourse concerning his military conduct, 
was false and ill-founded, and that he had 
performed his duty with fidelity, integrity 
and ability ? 

He spake for a considerable time as to 
the particular predicament another hon. 
general stood in (Burgoyne) should the 
present enquiry be proceeded upon. Su 
posing for instance, the House sheu 
think proper, after weighing the circum- 
stances between that gentleman and the 
noble lord atthe head of the American 
department, to have his tonduct enquired 
into by a court-martial ? What would be 
the consequence? That at the very in- 
stant the committee should come to that 
resolution, they must know that it could 
not be complied with; they must be pre- 
viously informed, that that hon.- com: 
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gander was not amenable to any military 


or other jurisdiction in this country; that: 


being a prisoner under the convention of 
Saratoga, he was only amenable to the 
Congress, and if even found guilty, could 
not be punished, till freed from his prior 
engagement, by either release or exchange, 
er by a full exchange of ratifications on 
both sides. He rade these suppositions 
merely in maintenance of his general ar- 
guments, not by any means intending to 
pass the least degree of censure upon that 
= Hes but unfortunate officer {a little 
isorder.] He would repeat the word 
‘ unfortunate,’ for he thought the capture 
of that army was the great and original 
source of every subsequent misfortune, of 
the insolence of our rebellious subjects in 
rejecting the very favourable propositions 
agreed to in parliament, and offered 
through the channel of his Majesty's mi- 
nisters ; and of the perfidy of the foreign 
enemy, and the critical and alarming war 
in which at present we are engaged. He 
had the highest opinion of the hen. gene- 
ral’s valour and zeal; and if any blame 
was imputsble, which he was far from 
giving any opinion upon, one way or the 
other, the most # could possibly amount 
to, was, that his ardour to serve his coun- 
try got perhaps the better of his prudence. 
As an additional argument for the pro- 
priety of stopping the enquiry, his lord- 
ship said, it would necessarily run to great 
length, and there was other parliamenta 
business of the first importance, whic 
called fer the immediate attention of the 
House. Every gentleman who had a 
house er a servant, was concerned in the 
business yet to be brought on, business 
which could not admit of delay; besides 
this, whide they were sitting under that 
roof, idly wasting their time in fruitless 
enquiries, France was busily employed, 
he feared, in preparing for an invasion of 
these kingdoms, though he was rather in- 
clined to believe of Ireland ; for which the 
conduct of that House in the present ses- 
sion, had paved the way by the obstinate 
and repeated refusals given to attend to 
the oppressions and grievances of that 
country, or to administer any species of 
relief. [A cry of Order! order!] He re- 
peated the assertion, and declared that the 
obstinacy of the House in denying all re- 
lief to so oppressed and impoverished a 
people as the Irish, had thrown that king- 
dom into a state of despair, and that they 
were now ripe for any revolution, as they 


considered they could not possibly change 
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their masters to a disadvantage. After 
speaking to a great variety o ‘ane of 
less moment, and solemnly declaring he 
had formed his intention of endeavouring 
to stop the enquiry, merely from the im- 
pulse of his own feelings, and that he had 
not consulted any mintster, or any one 
man on the occasion, declaring also that 
he did not then know whether he should 
be seconded, his lordship moved, ‘ That 
the chairman do leave the chair.”’ 

Lord North said he should not second 
the motion, although he highly approved 
of part of it, and thought the majority of 
the arguments used by the noble lord solid 
and justifiable. His lordship entered at 
large into his reasons for wishing that lord 
Cornwallis might not be examined, and 
why it was not proper for that House to 
proceed to a military pe ba His lord- 
ship said there was no charge nor no ac- 
custr; that he had never heard of any 
charge, and that the hon. general’s own 
account of his conduct read to the House 
last Wednesday, was an ample answer to 
any whispers or libels that had been cir- 
culated against the hon. gentleman’s cha- 
racter. ‘That he was free to say, he was 
perfectly satisfied with the hon. general's 
conduct, and though he did not mean to 
pass an opinion upon his military conduct, 
either one way or the other, he made no 
scruple to declare that he had done his 
duty in every particular. His lordship 
spoke of the delicacy of examining inferior 
officers as to their opinion of their supe- 
rior, the commander in chief’s behaviour 
during a war. That it would be puttin 
them under an unnecessary difficulty, an 
that if the enquiry were pursued ever so 
far, the result being founded merely on ex 
parte evidence, must be useless to the hon. 
general, and disgraceful to the House. If 
there was any intention to charge admi- 
nistration, or any one member of it, with 
criminality, he was for having the enquiry 
proceed, though he should expect, anid had 
a right to expect, that the intention was 
then avowed, and the nature of the charge 
specified, in order that those charged 
might prepare the necessary evidence for 
their defence. If this were not the case, 
he thought a further pursuit of the en- 
quiry needless. 

e differed in opinion from his noble 
friend, that that House was incompetent 
to enquire into the conduct of persons, 
occupying high offices in the state. In 
such occasions, they acted as a grand na- 
tional and constitutional inquest; but as 
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to military matters, he should, for one, 
never consent to have them discussed in 
that House. The conduct of ministers 
was a very proper object of parliamentary 
enquiry; the wisdoin and justice of that 
House were frequently exercised in such 
enquiries; but was that principle appli- 
cable on the present occasion? By no 
means. No such intention was stated; 
the hon. commander who moved for earl 
Cornwallis to be called in, neither stated 
or avowed any such thing. His motion 
was Specific ; 1t was to examine his lord- 
ship to general and particular points. But 
to what purpose? The hon. general, so 
far as parliament was concerned, stood 
acquitted in the face of his country. No 
accusation was urged, no reply was made 
to his narrative. 

It was a very able defence, and in his 
opinion a very full and ample exculpation 
of his conduct, so far as that House 4vas 
either comnetent to entertain, or enabled 
to decide: but what more. 
general was for going on with the enquiry. 
Cui bono? To what purpose? To shew that 
no farther enquiry is necessary. In this 
particular, he entertained a very different 
Opinion, and drewin his own minha very dif- 
ferent conclusion. Suppose the House 
procecd ; suppose upon the evidence, they 
should acquit: follow it then up with ano- 
ther supposition, that many conceived dif- 
ferently trom him, respecting the hon. 
officer's conduct. Will any one person of 
that description be convinced by such a 
‘ decision? Will it wipe off one stain, or 
meet one criminal charge urged against 
him without doors? Not one; he will just 
stand in his former situation ; no man will 
be a bit more convinced of his innocence 
than before the enquiry was set on foot. 
Each will retain his former Opinion, and 
the House will be drawn away from the 
discharge of its most pressing duties, to 
no manner of purpose. 

Is the conduct of ministers, then, the 
latent object of this enquiry? It may, 
when expressly resumed for that purpose ; 
but not at present. Is it intended to try 
and determine upon the conduct of admi- 
histration by a side wind, in an oblique 
indirect manner? If that be the object, 
let it be declared, let the accuser fairly 
stand forth, avow his charge, and compel 
them to answer, When that is avowed, 
ministers will know the accuser and the 
accusation ; they will know in what man- 
ner to make their defence. It was true 
the noble lord near him (G. Germain) was 
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more immediately concerned in the sub- 
ject of the present enquiry than he; it 
being transacted in the department over 
which his lordship presides; but so far as 
the conduct of the war could be the object 
of parliamentary enquiry, both he and 
every other of his Majesty’s confidential 
servants were equally responsible. Their 
conduct lay open to examination from the: 
correspondence on the table. They did 
not wish to decline enquiry, but he cer- 
tainly meant to oppose every attempt to 
go into any kind of military investigation, 
either for the purpose of deciding on the 
conduct of the generals, or as a-concealed 
ground of passing a@ censure upon mi- 
nisters. . 

The Chairman then acquainted the come 
mittee that a motion had been made, “ for 
calling in lord Cornwallis :”? since which, 
another motion had been made * that he 
do now leave the chair.”? The latter ques- 
tion he should now put. An objection 
having been started, that the motion made 
by the noble lord who spoke first, had not 
been seconded, it was answered from the 
chair, that it was not necessary in a com- 
mittee, though it was in the House. 
While the House seemed undetermined 
what to do, 

General Burgoyne rose and said: al- 
though the enquiry into the conduct of the 
noble lord and the hon. commander, should 
terminate by carrying the motion made by 
the noble lord, for dissolving the commit- 
tee, he trusted, that the justice of the 
House would give him an opportunity of 
proving his own innocence. If those com- 
manders stood justified in the opinion of 
ministers and that House, he stood in & 
very different situation. He was astonish- 
ed to hear a motion for stopping the en- 
quiry come from that noble lord (earl Nu- 
gent) who he really believed to pose in 
most instances an uncommon degree of 
candour.. His arguments might have had 
some plausibility when the papers were 
first moved, but the House, by admitting 
them, had adopted the enquiry, and in 
consequence different gentlemen had col- 
laterally given opinions in their places, and 
reasoned upon and censured many circum- 
stances relating to the military conduct of 
the war. Part of his conduct now stood 
arraigned in parliament. The House 
would not have admitted these discussions, 
nor could any gentleman in honour have 
desired to indulge himself in such a liber- 
ty, had they not supposed the censured 
would have full scope to defend them- 
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selves ; every man who had delivered sen- 
timents that touched those employed in 
the war, were pledged in honour to sup- 
port the enquiry. 

The noble mover had said he did not 
act In concert with any minister in oppos- 
ing the enquiry; there could be no doubt 
of his veracity in that assertion; for the 
part he was taking was more hostile to ad- 
ministration than any taken by the other 
side of the House, in any part of the ses- 
sion. The honour of ministers was deeply 
concerned to proceed. They are accused 
of covering their own defects by the re- 
linquishment or crimination of those they 
employ, of ‘having adopted that odious, 
abominable, infatuated system, not only 
of leaving officers unprotected, but of lay- 
ing snares in their way to effect their ruin: 
in these days, it is said, the principle of 
disgrace is implanted the very moment of 
their appointment, like that of mortality 
which 1s supposed in the animal system to 
be coeval with existence: ‘ the young 
disease grows with their growth, and 
strengthens with their strength,” till upon 
the first ill-success in the field, or the first 
defection in this House, out it bursts, and 
hurries them to destruction, and they are 
delivered over to those worse than butchers, 
the tale-bearers and whisperers, and car- 
riers of detraction, who dissect and mangle 
them at will, and hold them out a spec- 
tacle, in terrorem, to teach others more 
servility. : 

If a multitude of officers, a number un- 
heard of in any former period, have with- 
drawn themselves from service upon fac- 
tious motives, to promote private interest, 
or to bring their friends into power, the 
are worse than the agitators of Cromwell, 
they deserve every punishment an injured 
country can inflict. Let it begin with 
this House, be enforced by the King’s dis- 
pleasure, ratified by every honest man in 
the kingdoms ; let us not pass the streets 
without marks of resentment, be deemed 
the objects of detestation, deservedly the 
outcasts of society. But if it shall appear 
that the want of confidence and protection 
has been as general as there have been 
commands; that an officer is stated in this 
House to have all he requires, when he is 
withheld a third part; that another is 
made responsible for all blame, because he 
drew his own plan and instructions, when 
the minister so stating him knew both facts 
to be false; that when an officer’s conduct 
falls into question, his own reasons and 
motives are suppressed, though the mi- 
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nister has them in his pocket. I contend, 
if these allegations are true, officers are 
not only justified, but called upon by their 
duty to themselves and their country, to 
vindicate their wrongs in the face of power, 
and let this enquiry be the test between 
them and their adversaries. | 

He took a cursory review of the various 
assertions which he meant to make and to 
support by proof; and repeated his come | 
plaints of being denied an interview with 
his sovereign, whose ear was daily poison« 
ed against him. His preclusion from the 
royal presence was not only effected by 
insidious pretences, but was unprecedent- 
ed, though a court martial had been ace 
tually certain. Every captain who loses 
a king’s ship, in fight or by a wreck, is, by » 
the constant rule of the service, to be 
tried by a court-martial. Was it ever 
heard of, that an officer in-that situation 
was forbid the court? A recent instance 
is fullin point: capt. Windsor, prisoner 
to France, returned upon his parole, cannot 
be tried upon that account; has not that 
gallant officer been received at court as 
he deserved? These examples being so _ 
general, make any deviation from them 
absolute censure: it becomes a manifesta- 
tion on the part of government to the aoa- 
tion, that the person proscribed is known 
to be guilty. Let it not be supposed that 
these complaints originate from a hanker- 
ing after the presence-chamber, upon in- 
terested or adulatory motives. No: to 
wish the countenance of his sovereign, 
when he was not conscious of having de 
servedly forfeited his pretensions to it ; to 
submit his actions to the royal judgment 
was not, he hoped, a servile ambition. 
But chiefly and principally he lamented 
being deprived the audiences his rank 
gave him a right to; that he was thereby 
precluded doing justice to the merits of 
the army—that gallant army, which de- 
served so much, but was thought of so 
little! He feared their attachment to him 
made their crime. In the profusion of 
brevet rank lately bestowed, not a single 
preferment had been given there ; the list 
of colonels, in particular, had stopped with 
an officer only a few days older than lhieut. 
col. Hamilton, who had acted as brigadier, 
as brave and distinguished an officer as 
the service could boast: those upon the 
list between him and where the prefer- 
ment stopped were upon half pay, except 
two or three. How satisfactory would it 
have been to the army to have included 
his name in that promotion! yet ever 
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that small attention was denied. Upon 
the whole, if the enquiry was refused, let 
the world see who had refused it—who 
had pressed it. One measure still re- 
mained, viz. to lay before the country at 
large what he had wished to submit in 
particular to the delegates in parliament, 
the great, the enlightened, and he insisted 
the proper tribunal in all cases of public 
interest or national honour. 

Lord G. Germain denied that he took 
any particular part m preventing the hon. 
general from secing his sovereign. It was 
the opinion of the cabinet, not of any in- 
dividual member of it, that he could not 
with propriety be admitted to the royal 
presence, till his conduct had been en- 
quired into. Enquiries were customary 
on occasions somewhat similar. But the 
hon. gentleman’s. case was found to be a 
new one, not being amenable to any civil 
or miktary tribunal in this kingdom; and 
that was the true reason that his enquiry 
had not long since been entered upon by 
e board of general officers. The hon. 
gentleman had complained greatly of the 
coldness and neglect shewed the troops 
nnder his command, now prisoners under 
the Saratoga convention; and imputed 
this neglect, as arising from ill-will and 
resentment towards the general. The 
fact not being so, the reason must stand 
contradicted. Ministers entertained no 
ill-will nor resentments; nor were the 
captive troops neglected: so far from it, 
they had never ceased their endeavours to 
procure the liberty of those brave men, 
and to obtain for their country the benefit 
of their services; and he had this pleasing 
circumstance to communicate to the 
House, of the happy tidings that those 
exertions on the partof administration had 
at length succeeded; for he hoped and 
trusted, that at the time he was speaking, 
the captive army was again restored to its 
liberty. The truth was, that he had re- 
ceived by the last dispatches from sir H. 
Clinton, the important intelligence, that 
the breach of the convention of Sara- 
toga was looked upon by every honest 
man in America, as well as Great Britain, 
to be a most shameful violation of public 
faith; that the Congress finding that a 
general clamour began to prevail, and 
that their constituents began’ openly to 
condemn what so nearly affected the na- 
tional honour, had sent word to the gene- 
-ral, to send commissaries to treat upon the 
terms of the former negotiation, in order 
that the convention might be finally rati- 
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fied. As to the order for the hon. gene- 
ral’s return to his captive army, he assert- 
ed, that the order was framed in cabinet, 
and did not originate with him, as an indi- 
vidual. His Majestyj was there advised 
to give directions for that order. He did 
not desire to be understood, that he differ- 
ed from the rest of his Majesty's confiden- 
tial servants ; on the contrary, he begged. 
leave to repeat what he had so often as- 
serted, that in his opinion, the hon. gene- 
ral ought to have returned and shared in 
the adversities of his army. If he had, he 
would thereby have rendered captivity 
easier to those brave men who served 
under him: and he had every reason to 
believe, that their enlargement would 
have been much sooner obtained»—As to 
the question, more particularly the object 
of the present debate, he perfectly agreed 
that the opinion of military men, on the 
motions and manceuvres of armies, was 
no proper matter to be heard, discussed, 
or decided upon in that House. But so 
far as the correspondence on the table re- 
spected his conduct in the department ia 
which he had the honour to preside, he 
was ready, on the shortest notice, to enter 
into his justification: and he could not 
see to what purpose the committee could 
proceed, unless it were to decide upon 
the conduct of ministers, so far as their 
plans had been founded in weakness or 
wisdom. 

Ear] Nugent consented to withdraw his 
motion for the chairman’s leaving the 
chair. 

Sir W. Howe observed, that the ques- 
tion for calling in lord Cornwallis ought 
to beenlarged, by adding the words “ a 
general and particular account of the con- 
duct of the American war.” 

Lord North instantly caught the words, 
and moved an amendment in. nearly the 
very terms. The motion with his lord- 
ship’s amendment run thus: “ That lord 
Cornwallis be called in and examined re- 
lative to general and particular military 
points, touching the general conduct of 
the American war.” ‘The chairman put 
the question on the amendment. 

Mr. Fox said, that the intended effect 
of the motion, was a public avowal of mi- 
nisters to suppress all enquiry into their 
conduct. How was it possible to judge 
whether they acted right or wrong, till it 
was first known whether their plans and 
instructions were founded in wisdom, or 
were in themselves practicable? How 
could that be known but by the opinions 
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of officers serving on the spot, who were 
the best judges how far the plans were 
practicable, or the force adequate? Ame- 
rica was lost; 40 millions and 30,000 lives 
had been already expended; the corres- 

ondence on the table contained opinions 
diametrically opposite to each other; the 

-commander in chief says in his letters to 
the noble lord, the Secretary to the Ame- 
rican department, ‘I want 20,000 men 
for the ensuing campaign, and I cannot 
expect to succeed with a less reinforce- 
ment.” ** No,’ says the noble lord in his 
answer, “1 cannot let you have so many : I 
can let you have 6 or 7,000. You are 

oing to Pennsylvania, where great num- 
bers will resort to the royal standard; 
you may by that means recruit your army 
to the necessary complement.’®. Well, the 
hon. commander proceeds, at the head of 
a force he deems inadequate ; his army is 
not recruited in the manner foretold by 
the noble lord; the operations miscarry. 
How, then, can the House judge on this 
affirmative and this negative? Only by 
knowing from officers of rank, on the spot, 
which of the two hon. persons was in the 
right ; he that said such a force was ade- 
quate, or he that said such a force was 
not? It put him in mind of two lines in an 
old song, ‘“* You know youre in the right, I 
think you in the wrong.” After examining 
several other passages in the correspond- 
ence, in the same manner, and demonstrat- 
ing in several instances a contrariety of 
opinion between those who planned, and 
the person who was to execute, he laid it 
down as the only test to lead to a proper 
judgment, on the whole of the conduct of 
ministers and generals, to examine wit- 
nesses vivd voce, to prove to the House 
who was wrong and who was right. A 
refusal on the part of administration to ad- 
mit such evidence, he contended was a 
clear acknowledgment of guilt; they dare 
not face the enquiry, because they knew it 
would Jead to their conviction; and they 
now by the most shameful evasion, and a 
mere trick of debate, endeavoured to 
avoid it, under the most scandalous pre- 
tence, that the House was not competent 
to receive or decide upon evidence re- 
specting the conduct of military comman- 
ders. The noble lord in the blue ribbon 
who’ had recourse, because he was driven, 
to this pitiful shift, well knew that the 
question fairly before the committee was, 
whether the plans were practicable, or the 
Instructions such as could be defended ? 

Afraid to meet the issue, his lordship 
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raised an objection, which he knew, if 
carried by the amendment, would amount 
to a dissolution of the committee. 

What did the peas on the table pre- 
sent? a string of contradictions between 
the general and the cabinet. ‘The minis- 
ter at the head of the finances, after seve- 
ral breaches of promise and false predic- 
tions, tells that House, that the whole 
strength of the nation shall be exerted ; 
that 70,000 men and a suitable navy shall 
be the consequence of those exertions. 
The general and admiral accept upon 
those conditions; the men and ships are _ 
voted; 70,000 men appear upon paper, 
while little more than half the number of 
them ever appear in array. America is 
lost; the general is blamed for not per- 
forming impossibilities, and impossibilities 
previously and timely stated by him; but 
when a proposition is made, to know which 
party is wrong, or which is right: No, say 
the offenders and authors of our misfor- 
tunes, the truth can only be known in one 
mode by the means of a particular species 
of proof, and that we: are determined you 
shall not have. 

Such was the case of his hon. friend 
near him (general Burgoyne). That gen- 
tleman undertakes a certain service with a 
certain force; he never gets half that 
force; he desires discretionary powers ; 
he is refused them. By a letter on the 
table, he disapproves of employing sa- 
vages ; he is compelled to employ them. 
The noble lord, who approved of the ori- 
ginal plan, who neglected to perform his 
part of it, who struck out of it the discre- 
tionary power desired, who forced savages 
instead of veteran troops upon the com- 
mander, refuses the testimony of military 
men, for the best reason in the world, be-, 
cause he is convinced, that if military men 
were to give their opinions on those parti- 
culars, they would and must decide against 
him. The officers who served under his 
command would, he knew, bear testimony, 
that savages, independent of the barbarity 
and horrid cruelty of employing them, 
were not to be depended upon; that the 
force was totally inadequate to the sérvice ; 
and that all the difficulties and misfortunes 
that followed, to the surrender at Saratoga, 
were imputable solely to the peremptory 
orders which the general understood him- 
self bound to obey, by the striking out of 
his original plan the discretionary power 

roposed, which would have left him at 
liberty to vary his operations, according to 
times and circumstances. 
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He attacked the noble lord at the head 
of the American department, and the whole 
cabinet, respecting their insidious conduct 
towards the hon. general near him. He 
called upon the subordinate instruments 
of administration to stand forth like men, 
and avow their sentiments. One learned 
gentleman (Mr. ieee! on the first pro- 
position for a committee, had spoken of the 
expedition from Canada in very strong and 
decided terms, and had, without a tittle of 
proof, censured the conduct of the hon. 
general who commanded it; the same 
learned gentleman had, more than a year 
since, found fault with the operations of 
the grand army to the southward. An 
hon. friend of his (governor Johnstone) 
had not been backward or shy, in publicly 
declaring his opinions upon both the naval 
and military conduct of the American war, 
so had several other gentlemen in that 
House. He should forbear to lay any 
stress on the pamphleteers, runners, whis- 
perers, and coftee-house emissaries of ad- 
ministration ; they had all received the lie 
direct from the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon. It was now pretty clear that his 
Jordship was not their employer; but as 
tothose gentlemen, membcrs of that House, 
who, by their respectable situations and 
independent spirit, had publicly avowed 
their opinions, he expected that they 
would have the candour cither to renounce 
them from conviction, or maintain them 
upon those laudable principles on which 
they had affected to adopt, or were willing 
still to adhere tothem. ‘They were spe- 
cially called upon to forward the enquiry 
in its fullest extent, or honestly recant, 
and subscribe to the creed of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon; * that the noble 
admiral and the hon. general had acquitted 
themselves with the utmost bravery, fide- 
lity and skill; that the hon. general’s nar- 
rative brought home conviction to every 
impartial mind; and, that it would be 
wasting the time of the committee to no 
manner of purpose, unless the object of 
future enquiry was meant to be directed to 
an examination into the conduct of minis- 
ters. If, therefore, the noble lord should 
obstinately persist in his motion, he made 
no doubt but such gentlemen as had cen- 
sured the military conduct of commanders 
in their absence, would be the first, if 
they should not have changed their former 
opinions, to give an opportunity to those 
gentlemen to exculpate themselves, and of 
course vote against the amendment pro- 
posed by the noble lord. 
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He dwelt some time on the great praises 
bestowed on the commander in chief by 
the ministers ; there was scarcely a letter 
which did not contain the most flattering 
expressions. But he mentioned that cir- 
cumstance only to shew the treachery of 
one, if not all of them. The noble secre- 
tary, while he was loading the general 
with encomiums on his zeal, activity, and 
talents, was secretly undermining him; 
for the whole correspondence shewed that 
he never had his confidence. When the 
general gave an opinion, the secretary an- 
swered him in the negative; he had his 
sptes and informers on the spot ; he trusted 
to their information, not to that of the 
commander in chief; so that while he 
made the general responsible for the events 
of the war, he was, by means as foolish 
and preposterous as they were base, en- 
deavouring all in his power, to defeat the 
very measures he seemed so anxious to 
carry into execution. 

He said, the noble lord’s amendment 
went to an actual dissolution of the com- 
mittee, and an implied acknowledgment 
of guilt in administration, by putting a stop 
to an enquiry, which they dare not meet; 
he said, he could not sit down without 
stating an instance of their grossest folly 
and absurdity, in which the most palpable 
art had beenblended. They first approve 
of the operations to the southward; they 
after that seem to give a preference to the 
northern expedition: and before they were 
acquainted which of them offered the best 
prospect of success, they givea preference 
to the southern; and lay the motives of 
their refusal to comply with the requisition 
made by the general for a greater force, 
not upon the probability, but the certainty 
of his being able to recruit his army, to 
the desired complement, in the loyal pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania! ; 

Lord Howe said, that the accusations 
made against him and his brother, were 
not, as had been asserted, confined to 
newspaper attacks, to conversations without 
doors, to the coffee-house runners and 
emissaries of administration. Their con- 
duct had been publicly arraigned in 
pamphlets written by persons in high credit 
and confidence with ministers ; by several 
members of that House, in that House, in 
the face of the nation; and by some of 
great credit and respect in their public 
characters, known to be countenanced by 
administration. One of them in particular 

governor Johnstone) had made the most 
irect specific charges, and had in a manner 
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pledged himself to the House to bring them 
forward, at least to second a motion for an 
enquiry. Ministers, though their dis- 
patches were filled with the fullest testi- 
mony of approbation of their conduct, re- 
mained silent, when general censures were 
passed upon him and his brother in their 
absence; and since their return, never 
rose to contradict them in their presence. 
They made general answers, that they did 
not accuse the commanders, but that they 
were ready to meet an enquiry at any time ; 
yet the first instant an enquiry into the 
conduct of himself and the hon. general 
near him is proposed, they fly from it, and 
refuse the only means that the nature of 
the business admits, for the discovery and 
discussion of truth. The noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, it is true, passed some 
commendations on the conduct of the 
commander in chief; but cautiously quali- 
fied them by saying, that though no per- 
son appeared to accuse him, it did not 
follow that he stood acquitted in the opi- 
nion of his country. ‘That circumstance 
wiped off no stain nor crime that he might 
be accused of; that was the proper busi- 
ness of another tribunal. He joined in 
Opinion with the noble lord, but he, at the 
same time, looked upon it to be a most 
cruel circumstance, to keep a man in a 
situation where he stood accused befote 
the public, and deny him the means of 
proving his innocence. The object of the 
enquiry was to discover if there was an 
ground for an accusation of him or his 
brother. If it should be stopped, they 
must continue under a load of public 
obloquy, without a. possibility of ever 
clearing themselves from the various im- 
paratone made against them, or they must 

ave their conduct enquired into by a mi- 
litary tribunal. , 

Mr. Dempster contended, that the pre- 
sent was the first instance in the annals of 
parliament, that a reference of an order of 
the House to a committee was clogged with 
an amendment made in that committee. 
The order of the House was to examine 
witnesses ; the amendment imported a ne- 
gative to that order, and of course went to 
a substantial contradiction of the order of 
the House. Lord Cornwallis had, with 
consent of the other House, been ordered 
to be examined. The amendment, if car- 
ried, which was in effect a negative of the 
main question, and would prove so, would 
then contradict the order for examining 
the noble lord. | 

Mr. T. Townshend said, that the con- 
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duct of the noble lord who moved for the 
dissolution of the committee, was much 
more open, fair, and explicit, than that of 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, who, 
meaning the same thing, was ashamed to 
avow it, yet by his motion strove to defeat 
the enquiry as effectually as the other. 
Colonel Barré desired that the original 


order for the attendance of lord Corn- 


wallis might be read by the clerk, which 
being done, Here, he said, was an ex- 

ress, general order of the House, which, 
if the noble lord’s amendment should pass, 
and the amended question receive a nega- 
tive, the consequence would be, that the 
orders of the House would be sacrificed in 
order to screen ministers from punishment ; 
because the order for lord Cornwallis’s 
examination would be prevented by a reso- 
lution come to in the committee. 

Mr. Dundas prefaced his speech with 
two observations; first, that the House 
had no jurisdiction whatever, for they could 
neither condemn nor acquit; secondly, 
that he should not have spoken at all, were 
it not for allusions made to expressions 
which had fallen from him in former de- 
bates. He rose to avow those sentiments 
imputed to him, which he still retained. 
He said, that as soon as the grand arm 
went to the southward, he gave up all 
hopes of success. He believed that to be 
the case, and that the miscarriage of the 
northern army was the cause of all our 
subsequent disappointments and misfor- 
tunes. He then proceeded to answer such 

arts of general Burgoyne’s speech as re- 
ated to his justification. His chief argu- 
ment was, that the general looked upon 
himself to be peremptorily bound to force 
his way to Albany; but it was plain that 
could not be, because his cerrespondence 
with sir H. Clinton demonstrated, that he 
looked upon himself invested with a dis- 
cretionary power; otherwise he could 
never have advised with sir Henry whether 
he should attempt to make his way to 
Albany, or endeavour to effectuate a re- 
treat to Ticonderoga. 

Lord North made a short reply, recur- 
ring to his former argument respecting the 
incompetency of that House to decide 
upon military matters. His lordship an- 
swered lord Howe and Mr. Fox, ace his 
supposed approbation and acquittal of the 
hon. commander in chief. He was no 
judge, nor did not by any means presume 
to decide any farther than his private opi- 
nion on the papers upon the table, which 
could signify very little one way or the 
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other, uninformed as he was, and unequal 
as he must be to the task. There was a 
legal and proper tribunal, where such en- 
quiries could be entertained. The opinion 
of that House, in favour of the hon. com- 
manders, was a very honourable testimony, 
but still it was no more. It was no ac- 
quittal ; that could only be effected by a 
decision of their peers, in the manner and 
by the mode which the constitution had 
prescribed. As far as he could venture 
to pronounce, no such enquiry was neces- 
sary; but if the parties concerned should 

ress for it, he made no doubt that they 
would be found to have performed their 
duty like able and gallant officers. 

Sir E. Astley spoke for the enquiry, 
contending that it could not be defeated 
without the most manifest injustice. 

Colonel Onslow rose to avow his former 
opinions, that going to the southward 
had been the cause of the misfortune 
which wad paar at Saratoga, and the mis- 
carriage of the American war. Nay more, 
he was not unwilling to affirm, that the 
war might have been crushed in the first 
instance, if, on the day the rebels had been 
defeated on Long Island, the 23d regiment 
of foot and the grenadiers of the army on 
the right, under sir H. Clinton, had not 
been prevented from forcing the enemy’s 
lines. He was an honest man; he would 
speak his mind; he was a Whig; and if an 
enquiry should take place, he hoped it 
would be instituted before. a proper 
tribunal. 

Sir William Howe thought the hon. 
deaeaa had been rather premature in 

is observations, and contradictory in the 
conclusion. No proof relative to the fact 
was before the committee. The hon. gen- 
tleman said, the House was not competent 
to enquire and decide; and yet as an in- 
dividual of that body, he ventured to de- 
cide upon his conduct. He assured the 
hon. gentleman, however, that he was 
grossly misinformed; and that as such a 
direct charge had been made, he thought 
it an additional reason, that that House 
shou!d investigate it, and see whether it 
was well or ill-founded. 

Sir W. Meredith contended, that there 
was not a possibility of separating the two 
objects, the conduct of ministers and of 
military commanders. The former could 
not be judged, without knowing how far 
their plans were or were not practicable ; 
nor the latter without knowing and mea- 
suring the means which had been put into 
their hands. He spoke likewise te the 
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point of order, and lamented that the par- 
ticular situation of any set of men should 
oblige them to employ their influence over 
the House, in such a manner as to make a 
surrender of their own privileges; and 
instead of order and regulation, introduce 
by so ill-founded a precedent, in their 
place, what must be inevitably introduc- 
tory of anarchy and confusion. 

sir George Savile promised administra- 
tion, in case of a successful division, that 
they would be welcome to his vote to 
totally dissolve the committee ; for in his 
opinion, any farther investigation would 
be tono purpose. He laughed at the flimsy 
pretence ot the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, who supposed, that the present 
was a military enquiry or trial; whereas 
his lordship hes that the object in view 
was, whether the evidence to be delivered 
at the bar was such as might render a mili- 
tary enquiry necessary. 

Mr. Burke said, the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon would not accuse; the other 
noble lord, the American secretary, would 
not accuse. What a ridiculous farce it 
was! Had not a learned gentleman, dail 
making rapid strides to the primate of mie 
nisterial favour, accused, and with great 
candour, specifically accused ? It was true 
the learned gentleman had charged his 
side of the House with want of reason and 
argument; the charge might be true, but 
of all persons in that quarter, he expected ~ 
such a charge least of all from the learned 
gentleman; because, with candour and 
openness, and in a direct career to his 
point, he never knew an hon. gentleman 
clog or entangle himself less, with either 
reason or argument. 

General Conway called upon ministers 
to declare whether they denied the com- 
petency of the House to institute or pro- 
ceed upon such an enquiry? He dared 
them to the assertion ; and protested, dur- 
ing the 30 years he had sat in parliament, 
he never saw so gross an attempt to violate 
the inherent and constitutional privileges 
of that House; whether in respect to the 
breach of order, or, which was of infinitely 
greater consequence, the denying that 
that House had a right of inquisitorial ju- 
risdiction over every department in the 
state. 

The question was put on lord North’s 
Amendment, and the Committee divided; 
Yeas 189, Noes 155. The debute recom- 
menced on the main question. 

Colonel Barré moved, ‘ That lord 


Cornwallis be called in, and examined re- 
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specting the subject matter of the papers 
referred to said committee.” The colonel 
said, that the committee couldnot, without 
a direct violation of the established and in- 
conttfovertible usages of parliament, con- 
tradict, by a vote in committee, an order 
of reference made to it by the House. 
The House, after about half an hour’s 
discussion, divided a second time; Yeas 
158, Noes 180. 
Lord North said, that the House could 
not, consistehtly with justice, and the na- 
ture of the eonstitution of such an assem- 
bly, hear or determine upon military mat- 
ters, the prope cognizance of which could 
Ore ecided upon by professional men. 
r. Fox disapproved of every thing 
urged by the noble lord. He brought 
the whole controversy to this issue: the 
commanders have done their duty; they 
want to prove it: ministers are conscious 
of their incapacity and guilt; they at- 
tempt to evade; they shrink from the en- 
quiry, conscious, that if gone into, it must 
terminate in their dismission and conse- 
quent punishment. 
Mr. Burke instanced a great number of 
ee where the commanders had 
een blamed, that called for the evidence 
of military men, in order to ascertain the 
truth, not of the propriety of military ma- 
noeuvres of a regiment, a column, a de- 
tachment, or even the manceuvres of the 
whole army, but respecting points merely 
deliberative and political; such as, whe- 
ther it was better to attack Washington 
when strongly posted in the Jerseys? to 
go up the North River, or to go to Penn- 
sylvania ? to push the provincials at Long 
Island? whether to stop further pursuit 
at the White Plains, &c.? These were 
matters, none of which could be decided 
upon without taking the opinions of pro- 
fessional men on the spot, who knew the 
country, were informed of the nature of 
the resistance expected to be made, and 
the real motives which gave, or did not 
give, the preference to the measures 
adopted on those several occasions. To 
stop such information, therefore, by a vote 
of that House, was, in fact, stopping an 
enquiry into the conduct of administration ; 
for if the commander had acted right, it 
followed, that the measures of policy were 
dictated by weakness and ignorance, and 
now attempted to be covered and screened 


by the most shameful and criminal evasion 


and imposition. 
Sir George Yonge spoke to the order of 
the House, and expressed a mixture of 
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contempt and pity for the situation the 
noble lord had been forced into by ven- 
turing to stake his credit and character, in 
support of a set of men in office, who had 
rendered themselves utterly despicable 


‘and detested even by a majority of that 


House. 

Lord North felt sir George’s expressions 
very sensibly; and said, he appealed to 
the House and the public for the justifi- 
cation of his conduct and the rectitude of 
his intentions. 

The question was put upon colonel 
Barré’s motion, and was negatived without 
a division. 


May 3. As soon as the private busi- 
ness was over, , 

Colonel Barré repeated his motion of 
April 29, which had been negatived with- 
out a division. It was conceived in the 
terms of the order of the House, made 
before the Easter recess. In consequence 
of this order, lurd Cornwallis had, with 
the consent of the House of which he 1s a 
member, complied with that order. He 
was in waiting the last day the committee 
sat; but as soon as the committee was 
formed, a motion was made by a noble 
lord, that the chairman do leave the chair, 
which, in fact, went to a direct dissolution 
of the committee, and was an avowed de- 
claration, that no such enquiry ought to 
be farther proceeded upon. This was 
open and explicit, on the part of the noble 
lord, so far as it referred to the nature 
and object of the enquiry itself. Another 
noble lord, (North) who meant exactly 
the same thing, but who had'not the cou- 
rage to avow it, pretended to disagree 
with his noble friend. ‘* No,” says the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, * I will 
not second the noble lord who has moved 
for the dissolution of the committee. We 
ought to have an enquiry, there ought to 
be an enquiry into the conduct of minis- 
ters, but it shall be on a specific charge, 
and no evidence shall be received respect- 
ing military matters ;”? that is, you may 
enquire into any thing, but the subject 
matter of the papers; the papers, so far as 
they apply to the conduct of the war, — 
solely respect military matters; the com- 
mittee may, however, proceed upon any 
subject they please, but what they were 
expressly convened to enquire into.— 
Having shewn the fallacy and absurdity 
of such Janguage, he entered into a short 
narrative of what passed in the committee 
the last night, and shewed, by arguments 
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such as these, the noble lord had been 
able to defeat the enquiry much more 
successfully, than if he had supported his 
noble friend in his motion for the chair- 
man’s leaving the chair. He did not mean 
to enter into a discussion, how far the 
noble lord’s arguments were or were not 
justifiable; the object of his intended mo- 
tion was merely to suppert the order of 
proceeding. The order, as above stated, 
was for the attendance of lord Cornwallis ; 
when this order came to be carried into 
execution, the committee refused to obey 
what the House had previously deter- 
mined. He did not, it was true, take the 
sense of the House regularly by dividing 
it; but from the fate of the two other 
questions, which amounted in substance 
and effect tothe same thing, and from the 
general and evident complexion of the 
House, he avoided a division to prevent 
unnecessary trouble. It was then a very 
late hour; the committee was fatigued ; 
the question had been artfully entangled 
and buried in subtilty and extraneous 
matter. He could, therefore, easily make 
allowances for hon. gentlemen being mis- 
led into a resolution, to which they would 
not have consented in a cooler moment. 
The dignity of the House, the order and 
rule of its proceedings, and its credit and 
reputation without doors, were the motives 
for his present trouble. He therefore 
begged leave to move, * That lord Corn- 
wallis be called in and examined, touching 
the subject matter of the papers on the 
table, respecting the conduct of the Ame- 
rican war.” 
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Mr. Dunning seconded the motion. He | 


said, he had not been present at the former 
debate. It would be therefore under- 
‘stood, that he did not rise to speak to the 
merits ofthe question, but merely to the 
point of order. It might be competent to 
tiie noble lord to move an amendment to 


the motion as first proposed, or it might , 


not; it might be very proper to prevent | 


witnesses to be heard respecting military 
points; but being absent on particular 
business it was not fit for him to presume 
to determine one way or the other; he 
only rose to the point of order, and he 
should not offer a single syllable respecting 
the propriety or impropriety of receiving 
military evidence, till by rescinding the 
resolution come to in the committee, he 
should make his way fairly to the main 
question. In the beginning of April, the 
House, in the exercise of its authority, 
ordered, on the necessary conditions usual 
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on such occasions, that lord Cornwallis do 
attend, in order to be examined touching 
the subject matter of the papers then lying 
on the table. The papers are according] 
read, and when a motion is made for calle 
ing in the noble lord, the committee says, 
No: it is true, we have been appointed 
by a power competent to direct and con- 
troul our proceedings, but we will not 
obey; we will not examine lord Corn- 
wallis. The point, therefore, which the 
House was called upon to decide was 
simply this: Shall the House controul and 
direct a committee appointed by itself, or 
shall the committee controul and direct 
the House? He recommended to the 
House seriously to consider what would 
be the consequence of giving a negative 
to the motion proposed by his hon. friend ; 
in his opinion, nothing short of a total 
subversion of the law of parliament, so far 
as it respected the proceedings of that 
House, and the introduction consequently 
of disorder and confusion. 

Lord North contended, that committees 
of the whole House, and the House itself, 
were almost analogous, and their powers 
co-extensive so that in reality the orders 
of the one, and the resolutions of the 
other, substantially imported the same 
thing. They were, on questions of im- 
portance, equa well attended; the dif- 
ference, in his apprehension, was little 
more than whether the Speaker was in 
the chair, or whether one of the members 
presided pro tempore in his place. As ta 
the point of order therefore; which was 
the only objectjon stated by the hon. gen- 
tleman who made the motion, or his 
learned friend who rose to second it, he 
heard nothing urged sufficient to induce 
the House to rescind or contradict the re- 
solution in the committee. The learned 
gentleman who spoke last, acknowledged, 
he had not been present at the preceding 
debate; it might be the case of several 
other hon. members; be would, with the 
consent of the House, state the transac- 
tions of that evening; for in fact, though 
the motion made by the hon. gentleman 
professed nothing more than the restora- 
tion of the order of proceeding of that 
House, the event would involve in it a 
question of the first importance. The 
order for the attendance of lord Corn- 
wallis was the puint from which the mis- 
take originated: It was worded in the 
customary manner, by way of message to 
the other Huuse, which prescribes the 
terms in which the message ought to be 
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worded, wherein the reason and object of 
the application must be set forth ; first, 
that the other House may be informed of 
the matter to which one of their body isto 
be examined, in order to judge of the pro- 
pricty of the request ; oy: that in 
case the House should give leave, the 
noble lord whose attendance is called for, 
may be at liberty to attend or refuse. 
This was the original cause of the present 
embarrassment; the other witnesses or- 
dered to attend, had a common order of 
attendance served upon them; which 
plainly shewed, that the House made no 
specific order to examine lord Cornwallis 
to the subject matter of the papers, farther 
than they were obliged to comply with 
the forms of communication, established 
on such occasions between both Houses. 
Having laid down this, as the basis of 
his argument, his lordship proceeded to 
shew the impropriety of examining wit- 
nesses to military points. The object of 
the enquiry, at least the professed one, 
was to enquire into the conduct of two 
military commanders of high rank and 
great reputation. Papers respecting the 
conduct of another military commander 
(general Burgoyne) were likewise moved 
and ordered, and, he thought, very im- 
properly, because that gentleman was at 
ghaades in a situation which prevented, in 
ig opinion, any enquiry into his conduct ; 
for if censurable, he must be acquitted ; 
nor indeed could he be brought before 
any military tribunal whatever, till released 
from the terms imposed upon him by the 
convention of Saratoga. But to return. 
The hon. general entrusted with the com- 
maod in chief in America, moved for, and 
instituted the enquiry himself; he moved 
for the attendance of certain witnesses. 
Without debating the point at present, as 
to the competency of the House to en- 
quire into military matters, he should only 
observe, that the evidence must be ex parte, 
and could never be deemed by any rule of 
ree on, common sense, or regular proceed- 
ing, sufficiently full and conclusive to ac- 
quit the hon. gencral. It might furnish a 
hei ground for belief or persuasion, but 
rom the nature of the evidence, as well as 
the manner it would be delivered, no man 
in that House, or without doors, could lay 
any other stress or give it an higher de- 
gree of credit, than what ex-parte evidence 
was entitled to in the first instance, and 
what testimony, not delivered upon oath, 
was entitled to in the second. So that 
taking the competency of the House, as a 
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ground of proceeding perfectly applicable 
to the subject matter of the enquiry, such 
evidence as that described could not ope- 
rate to the conviction of any man. If the 
hon. general should be censured by a vote 
of that House, it would not change a 
single opinion entertained by those who 
at present think favourably of his conduct ; 
should he be, on the contrary, honourabl 
acquitted, every person would retain their 
former sentiments; taking the event of 
the enquiry, therefore, either way, he saw 
no possible good such a proceeding could 
answer. 

For his part, he thought that that 
House was a very improper place in which 
to have the conduct of military men en- 
quired into. When occasion made it ne- 
cessary to examine how far military men 
had or had not performed their duty, he 
looked upon a court martial to be the only 
tribunal where the party accused could 
procure substantia] reparation for his in- 
jured honour; and where, in case of 
failure and neglect, the justice of the na- 
tion could be legally or constitutionally 
satisfied: there and there only, the nation 
or the injured officer could obtain or regu- 
larly seek such legal and substantial jus- 
tice. If, on the other hand, under the 
appearance of enquiring into the conduct 
of military officers, it was intended to 
bring charges of neglect or incapacity 
against ministers, it was in his opinion a 
very unfair mode of proceeding. The 
hon. general, as far as that House were 
competent to determine, had justified his © 
conduct by the correspondence on the 
table. The House were almost unani- 
mousin that respect. If a few individuals 
entertained different sentiments, those sen- 
timents were precluded by a very great 
majority, who declared themselves per- 
fectly pleased with: his services. But he 
had no right to presume there were any 
of that description: because no accusation 
had been made, not a single charge speci- 
fied. What, then, were or could be the 
motives for urging the present enquiry, 
unless the object was ultimately intended 
against ministers? But as yet no man had 
avowed that. Jf any such intention was in 
contemplation, he had a right to say, he 
was ignorant of it, because no one person 
had declared that he meant to doso. He 
allowed, that the House was competent to 
enquire into the conduct of ministers, It 
had an inquisitorial power; they had a 
right to enquire into, to censure, but not 
to punish; so far he was ready to ac- 
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knowledge; but he trusted their conduct 
was not to be decided upon by the evi- 
dence of military men: he believed it was 
not, when that evidence was professedly 
given on military measures, which they 
neither planned or executed. If, how- 
ever, any specific accusation was made 
against ministers, as one of his Majesty’s 
confidential servants, he was ready that 
instant to have witnesses called to the bar, 
provided the matter on which the witness 
was to be examined was previously stated, 
and was such as directly and specifically 
pointed to any one particular measure of 
administration. On the whole, he con- 
cluded, that the established order of pro- 
ceeding of that House, had not been vio- 
lated; that if even the committee had ex- 
ceeded their powers, which he was con- 
vinced they had not, it was to prevent an 
inconveniency of much greater mischief; 
and, that such being his sentiments, in 
every point of view the question presented 
itselfto him, he must adhere to his former 
opinion, and of course meet the hon. gen- 
tleman’s motion with a direct negative. 
Mr. T. Lownshend replied very fully to 
the noble lord, and said, he was astonished 
at his total want of memory. Was the 
noble lord asleep on every occasion in that 
House, when the most direct and specific 
accusations were made against the hon. 
general, and his noble brother the vice 
admiral? Was his lordship asleep, when 
the noble lord commanding the squadron 
in America, was impliedly censured by an 
hon. friend of his (governor Johnstone) 
for returning to New York, with an equal 
force, and thereby permitting D’Estaing 
to escape from him into Boston? Did the 
noble lord forget the direct charges, made 
by the same hon. gentleman against the 
commander in chief, for going to the 
southward, instead of favouring another 
general’s operations from Canada? Did 
the noble lord not hear the very last night, 
a learned gentleman near him, high in his 
lordship’s confidence, (Mr. Dundas) avow 
his former sentiments, respecting the ge- 
neral’s retreat from the Jerseys, and his 
going to sea instead of forcing his way to 
Philadelphia by land? In short, was there 
hardly a debate of any consequence dur- 
ing the session, in which some direct or 
implied censure had not been passed on 
the hon. general or his noble brother ? 
What, then, could the noble lord mean? 
Was he in earnest when he made such as- 
sertions ? or did his lordship and the other 
moble lord near him, the American secre- 
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tary, intend to shield themselves from the 
consequences of their own miscarriages 
and incapacity, under general loose ex- 
pressions of approbation of the conduct of 
the hon. general, while they were secretly 
endeavouring to whisper away his reputa- 
tion, and to represent him and the other 
hon. general as the real authors of all our 
present national distress, and of the loss 
of America? Were not the runners of 
administration, their tools and emissaries, 
in that House and out of it, constantly 
employed in this dirty, treacherous and in- 
sidious occupation? Were not a whole 
legion of newspaper writers and pam- 
phleteers in constant ministerial pay, 
in order to effect this base purpose ?— 
For his part there was not a week but 
some scurrilous pamphlet, composed of a 
mixture of plausible reasoning, pompous 
expressions, misrepresentations, and artful 
invectives against the conduct of the com- 
mander in chief, was left at his house. 
The authors were known, and were known 
to be under the wing of government ; pares 
and caressed, placed and pensioned by 
them; one in particular no less distin- 
agate for his spirit of adventure, than 

is various services, he meant a worthy 
northern baronet, who occasionally acted 
in the character of judge, historian, 
pamphleteer, and recruiting officer. Such 
were the men, such were the means, em- 
ployed to blast the character of great and 
meritorious officers: such were the af- 
fected language and insidious arts of ad- 
ministration. They basely endeavoured 
to effect in private, what they dare not 
own in public. They heaped commenda- 
tions in that House on the hon. com- 
mander,in chief, while they exerted every 
effort by indirect means, to disrobe him of 
his honour and reputation out of it; and 
permitted daily, without contradiction or 
even pretending to support their own opi- 
nions, accusations to be made against him, 
in the face of the nation.—After putting 
these several facts in various points of 
view, and concluding, that the enquiry 
ought for these reasons to be proceeded 
upon ; he spoke a few words to the point 


' of order, in which he laid it down as a 


clear, indisputable rule of proceeding in 
that House, that a committee was always 
bound by the order of reference made to 
it; otherwise there would be two contra- 
dictory powers and clashing jurisdictions 
in the same body, a doctrine too absurd 
and monstrous to be heard with patience. 
A great part of the business of that House 
* 
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was transacted by committees, particularly 
by committees of the whole House; if, 
therefore, it should be adopted as parlia- 
mentary law, that what the House enter- 
tained in one instance and referred to a 
committee, was so far controulable by that 
committee, as that the latter had an option 
to disobey the order of reference, all bu- 
siness would be at an end; and as often 
as circumstances afforded a pretence, the 
proceedings of that House would be in- 
volved in endless confusion and contests. 
He begged the House would seriously re- 
flect how fatal it might prove, if it did not 
preserve a proper controul over its several 
constituent parts. He observed besides, 
that it would be treating the other House 
with contempt, to send a message for leave 
to examine one of its members, to the 
subject matter of certain papers then be- 
fore a committee, and for the consent of 
the member himself, and yet, after both 
requests were granted, refuse to hear him. 
ir Grey Cooper spoke to the question 
of order. He contended that the order of 
the House and the sense of the committee, 
were by no means incompatible with each 
other, or contradictory: that the com- 
mittee was still in being, and had reported 
nothing ; that it might report its reasons 
. to the House, why lord Cornwallis could 
not be examined ; and that consequently, 
either in point of form or substance, the 
committee had not exceeded its powers. 
Earl Nugent declared himself in favour of 
the proceedings of the committee. Henever 
heard, till upon the present occasion and 
the other night, that a committee was bound 
literallyito obey the order of the House, or 
to report, if they did not think proper. His 
memory did not at present help him to any 
ee ar instance to support his opinion ; 
ut if the Journals were searched, he made 
no doubt, but a great number of prece- 
dents would be found in support of his 
doctrine. He recurred to his arguments 
of the preceding debate ; said that mat- 
ters of great consequence were yet to be 
brought into parliament; that the atten- 
tion of ministers would be drawn not only 
from them, by distracting it with such a 
variety of objects, but that the very being 
and preservation of the nation, from the 
hostile attacks of a powerful foreign foe, 
must be neglected, while the ‘hole time 
of ministers was spent in that House, 
upon a fruitless enquiry; which let it ter- 
minate as it might, could answer no other 
purpose, but that of laying the foundation 


of greater embarrassments, and the giving 
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a superiority to our enemies, which they 
were unable to obtain by any other means. 
He sincerely believed there was not a 
single person in that House who wished 
any such thing; nor one who saw the 
abtricine upon the present enquiry in the 
ight that he did, who would not join with 
him in a vote for its dissolution. Besides, 
though the particulars mentioned by an 
hon. gentleman had been exactly as stated, 
he never could be persuaded, that the par- 
ticular feelings of any man or men, for 
their personal honour, afforded ground 
sufficient for risking the safety of the 
state, to the gratification of those feelings, 
be their rank, character, or public stations 
ever so respectable. He was always 
against enquiries, as long as he knew any 
thing of parliament; he was at bas! Ae 
witness to their pernicious effects. He 
was against the late ey into the con- 
duct of his hon. friend, admiral Keppel. | 
He was against the enquiry into the con- 


duct of the noble lord, the vice-admiral, 


and the hon. commander; and so much 
so, that he would sooner, if the matter 
came fairly to be weighed, between the 
interest and honour of the nation and the 
interests and honour of his old and inti- 
mate friend the admiral of the blue, con- 
sent to have his feelings hurt, than hazard. 
the most essential interests of this country, 
in order to have them satisfied. ' 

Mr. Fox answered that part of the noble 
lord’s speech, which rested) the impropriety 
of the present enquiry, upon the supposed 
interruption it would give his Majesty's 
confidential servants, in planning and 
executing measures for the good of their 
country. He believed that the noble lord, 
and every other person in that House 
who’ had the honour or interest of his 
country at heart, were perfectly con- 
vinced, that they had very strong and 
cogent reasons to lament that the present 
ministers had ever planned or ever exe- 
cuted. It would have been a most for- 
tunate circumstance forthe nation, that the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, and the no- 
ble American secretary near him, had 
been in the situation supposed by his hon. 
friend; that they had been asleep in that 
House or out of it, the day one or both of 
them planned this accursed American war; 
that they had been embarrassed with de- 
bates in that House, while they were de- 
liberating upon measures of ruin, folly, 
and national disgrace. He believed in his 
conscience, that it would have been happy 
for their country that they had never been 
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born.— But surely, the noble lord is not 
serious in the motives he has assigned for 
putting a stop to the present enquiry? 
Does his lordship pretend to believe or 
foretcl, should the present ee go on, 
that ministers will be less indolent, less in- 
capable, or regardless of the public con- 
cerns? His lordship is better informed ; 
experience has long since convinced him 
of the contrary. He secretly siniles, when 
he talks in this strain. The reasoning 
built on such a supposition, is indeed 
highly laughable, and can make no im- 

ression on those who hear the noble lord 
' rise in that House and gravely urge sueh 
an argument, but sentiments of mirth and 
good humour; for instead of being in 
town, when effective measures, directed to 
vigorous exertions, and a proper employ- 
ment of our national strength and resources, 
ought steadily to engage their attention, 
the two noble lords and the rest of their 
brethren in the cabinet will fly from the 
fatigues of this office; they will be amus- 
ing themselves at thcir country-seats, for 
weeks, perhaps months together; and the 
great business of the nation will be left to 
the care of a few clerks in office; or if 
they should in their respective retreats 
turn their attention at all to public affairs, 
it will be only to devise means, not for the 
defeat of their enemies, but to defeat en- 
quiries into their blunders, incapacity and 
neglect in parliament. The Jast summer 
in particular, when the very fate of this 
country was at stake, when we were 
threatened with an invasion, he was wel] 
informed, that for weeks together, there 
was not a single cabinet minister so near 


town as 50 miles; but if they had been | 


nearer, was it net preposterous to suppose 
that persons who were to consult, delibe- 
rate, and determine by common consent 
only, could consult, deliberate, and advise 
their sovereign, when they were thus sepa- 
rate? If any man could suppose, that any 
good could proceed from such counsels, he 
pitied him, if he was sincere; if not he 
would forbear to give his opinion of the prin- 
ciples of such a man. 

He then stated the necessity there was 
for going intuan enquiry. The noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had repeatedly staked 
himself to that House on the issue of the 
American war. He had called fora large 
fleet and numerous army; they were 
granted; but America was lost, 25,000 
lives had been thrown away, and upwards 
of 30 millions had been expended. But 
to come directly to a later period, the 
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noble lord at the head of the American 
department, when he came into oftice, had 
specially pledged himself to that House, 
not merely to a general promise of suc- 
cess, but afterwards, in ditterent stages of 
the business, pointed out the means. Such 
an army under sir W. Howe; such an 
army under general et a from Ca- 
nada, to co-operate with the grand; the 
people in the colonies were loyally dis- 
posed ; Washington could not recruit; he 
had offered 30/.a man, but could procure 
none to enlist, even upon such exorbitant 
terms. Sir Guy Carleton would have a 
force under his command sufficient to pro- 
tect and defend the province of Quebec; 
and afterwards the expedition down the 
North River would consist of a chosen 
corps of veterans of 12,000 effective men; 
besides the great advantages which would 
be derived from the assistance and friend- 
ship of the Indians in the neighbourhood 
of his intended route. When questioned 
upon the great line of public measures, 
(having declared his intention to breathe 
a different spirit into those which prevailed 
when he was called into his Majesty’s 
councils) what force he meant to employ? 
his answer was, ‘© Whatever force the ge- 
neral thinks may be adequate.” After the 
first campaign, when asked what appear- 
ances of success there were? his lordship 
answered, ‘‘ every appearance of a success- 
ful and decisive campaign.” Now, if nei- 
ther'the force was adequate, and hislordship 
knew that he could not expect a success- 
ful campaign, it will follow, that he not 
only deceived the general, and concealed 
his sentiments, but by so doing, he acted 
a most criminal part, and Is responsible to 
the House and the nation, for all the blood 
and treasure we have thrown away. What 
is one of the objects of this enquiry? To 
hear the evidence of men on the spot, in 
high command; to shew in the first in- 
stance that the general was not culpable, 
because his force was not adequate, and 
that the noble lord deceived the House, 
because when he told them that he had 
every prospect of a successful campaign, 
he had a letter in his pocket from the ge- 
neral, telling him, ‘ that no successful 
campaign, nor an end to the war, could 
be expected, unless the noble lord sent 
out a very considerable reinforcement to 
his assistance,’? which reinforcement, at 
the time he promised a successful and de- 
cisive campaign, he was pre-determined 
not to send. The evidence contained in 
the papers went directly to those facts. 
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The noble lord’s correspondence shewed, 
that he entertained opinions diametrically 
opposite to those stated in the general's 
letter. How, then, was it possible to 
come at the truth without examining those 
who were in-high command, and were pre- 
sent on the spot? © The testimony of lord 
‘Cornwallis was necessary to prove the 
truth or fallacy of those contradictory as- 
sertions. He could describe the country, 
the obstructions and difficulties the com- 
mander in chief had to contend with. In 
fact, he and his brother officers, so far as 
their testimony applied to the force re- 
quisite to insure a successful campaign, 
were competent, and the only proper evi- 
dence to determine the ‘opinion of the 
House on the measures of ministers, and 
the means they furnished for carrying them 
into execution, and of the possibility or 
‘impossibility of executing them. 

General Burgoyne entered into a detail 
of the inquisitorial powers vested in that 
House. ‘The noble lord in the blue ribbon 
had acknowledged, that the House was 
competent to enquire into certain points, 
and for certain purposes; that it had a 
right to enquire into the conduct of minis- 
ters, but not of military men; of measures 
‘of state, but not of their execution. This 
acknowledgment, in his apprehension, 
amounted to just nothing; for if the end 
of the enquiry presented a complex object, 
respecting measures of state and measures 
of execution, either of which it was im- 
possible to judge of, but through the me- 
dium of the other; then the conclusion 
was demonstrably clear, that the conduct 
of ministers could not be decided upon, 
without knowing how far their military 
plans had been well or ill executed ; nor, 
vice versa, could those plans be judged of, 
without being first informed how far their 

lans had or had not been practicable. 
is was the light the matter struck him 
in, vor did he see how it was possible to 
avoid the alternative; consequently, the 
noble lord’s argument, taken as relative to 
one great transaction, was a substantial 
negative upon the whole of any further 
proceeding in an enquiry into the conduct 
of ministers and generals; and his ac- 
knowledgment of an inherent inquisitorial 
power being vested in that House, amount- 
ed to the acknowledgment of a power 
which was never to be exercised; or if 
exercised, could not be directed to any 
substantial putes because, if the House 
had no right to call for the necessary 
proofs, on which only it could determine, 
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it was the same as saying, that it should 
not determine. 

The other noble lord (Nugent) had 
been more fair and open; his lordship 
denied that any such inherent power exist- 
ed; he avowed directly that the House 
had no right to enquire into military mat- 
ters, to effect a civil purpose, or any pur- 
pose; and pushed his argument still far- 
ther upon the principle thus avowed; for 
when by referring to former enquiries; he 
seemed to allow that they were founded 
in precedents; he drew an argument from 
the implied fact, against the propriety of 
exercising such a power. ris lordshi 
said, he never knew any benefit derived 
from enquiries, as Jong as he had sat in 
parliament ; they might be productive of 
great mischief, they could be productive 
of no good. | 

The question, so far as those arguments 
applied to parliamentary enquiries, was 
thus: has such an inquisitorial power exist- 
ed coeval with the constitution? To prove 
that such a power was vested in the House, 
he begged leave to state to the committee 
a few instances in support of his doctrine 
from the Journals of that House. He 
should not go into remote periods of our 
history, to shew that his doctrine was well- 
founded. He believed, there had not 
been a single parliament, since the reign 
of Elizabeth, in which some such power 
as that now contended for by him, had’ 
not been exercised in some shape or other. 
It was frequently exercised during the 
reigns of the Stuarts, particularly in that 
of Charlesthe 2nd. The pensioned parlia- 
ment of that prince had, in 1667, enquired 
into the miscarriage of the Dutch war, the 
burning of our ficet at Chatham, and the 
cause why the victory obtained by the duke 
of York, afterwards James the 2nd, was 
not more complete and decisive. Early in 
king William’s reign, before that prince 
was seated firmly on the throne, an address 
to the crown was presented, in order to 
enquire into the causes of the defeat of 
the English fleet under lord Torrington, 
at Beachy-head. In a few years after, an 
enquiry was set on foot, relative to the 
conduct of the warin Ireland. Even after 
the glorious victory gained at La Hogue, 
by which the marine power of France was 
broken, an enquiry was ordered to made 
into the behaviour of some of the officers 
in that action. In queen Anne’s reign, 
the affair at Malaga and the conduct of 
the war in Spain, were made the subjects 
of enquiry.. The same spirit prevailed in 
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justice of the House, that, thus publicly 
accused, he might be permitted to excul- 
pate himself. Ifthe noble lord, or minis- 
ters in general, called for specific charges 
against themselves, they would find them 
coupled with the justification of his con- 
duct. He was entrusted with the execu- 
- tion of a measure; he failed in the execu- 
tion. His justification was, that the force 
was inadequate to what was necessary. 
The blame, as it had been often repeated 
in that House, must lie somewhere. If 
he proved that he acted under peremptory 
orders, and that he had done every thing 
to execute them in his power; that the 
plan was impracticable in itself, for want 
of the co-operation of the commander in 
chief, which was understood to form a 
part of it; or if practicable, that the force 
was inadequate; it would then rest with 
the noble lord at the head of the American 
department, and those who by their coun- 
sels gave birth to the measure, to excul- 
pate themselves. ‘These considerations 
contained every thing necessary to justify 
ao enquiry, and if ministers shrunk from 
it, the deduction was equal to the evidence 
avising from mathematical demonstration, 
‘that they were conscious of their own 
guilt or incapacity. He wished, there- 
ore, to impress this important considera- 
. tion on the House, that he was earnestly 
desirous of having an opportunity to justify 
himself, which if he should be so happy as 
to do, it would involve in it ground suffi- 
cient to enquire into the motives of their 
conduct. He did not, however, stand 
forth as an accuser; he wished to prove 
his own innocence; let ministers then 
leok forward to the inference, and see 
how far it behoved them to account to 
that House and the public, for the loss of 
the northern army. 

Lord G. Germain denied that he had ever 
accused the hon. general with the failure 
of the expedition ; but since the hon. gen- 
tleman had provoked an enquiry, he had 
no manner of objection; and hoped to be 
able to prove the contrary of what had 
been asserted, to the satisfaction of that 
House and the public, he meant, when the 
hon. gentleman should be amenable to a 
military tribunal. An hon. gentleman 
who spoke lately with great energy, and 
with his usual ability (Mr. Fox) said, that 
he bad withdrawn his confidence from the 
commander in chief, long before his re- 
signation, that he should say in that House, 
that the force sent to America would be 
adequate to the service, and that he had 
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deceived that House by promising a suc- 
cessful issue to the ensuing campaign. He 
always spoke with great caution when he 
rose ; he often declined to speak, but was 
strongly urged by his feelings, when he 
did rise: there were same situations in 
which it would he neither wise nor prudent 
to remain silent. Such he looked upon 
the present moment to be. He did not 
merely rise to answer the hon. gentleman’s 
speech, the facts he should  geghoaceoned 
speak to having been urged in the narrative 
of the commander in chief, the first day the 
committee met. He trusted, that, without 
offence, he might answer such of them as 
ppt! related to himself. Whatever 

e said in parliament, respecting his hopes 
of success, he was well warranted to say 
by the hon. commander's own letters, 
copies of which were on the table. He 
had given him the strongest hopes of suc- 
cess, previous to the surprize of the can- 
tonment at Trenton. It was true, that 
after the affair at White Plains, when the 
rebel army was all one as annihilated, he 
demanded a large reinforcement, 15 or 
20,000 men; but for his part, against an 
enemy flying on every side, scarcely a 
battalion in any one body, and at the head 
of a victorious well-disciplined army, com- 
bined with the information of persons well 
informed on the spot, and on his own 
judgment, he thought then, and now, that 
such a requisition on the part of the com- 
mander in chief ought not to be complied 
with; and to shew that his opinion was 
not peculiar to him and the rest of his 
Majesty’s servants, it was well known, that 
at the very period alluded to, such was 
the low, desperate state of the rebels, that 
they secretly sent a deputation of three 
persons to the general, to inform him that ~ 
they had consulted the congress on the 
occasion, who had consented to permit 
them te receive the King’s troops into 
Philadelphia. This circumstance was, he 
begged leave to say, a very strong one in 
support of his opinion, for if the general 
in the tide of success, which run so _ 
strongly in his favour, had ‘followed his 
advantages properly up, by crossing the 
Delaware, and had possessed himeelf of 
the province of Pennsylvania, which at that 
time would have been the consequence of 
the possession of Philadelphia, he thought 
both now and then, that he was well war- 
ranted in assuring that House, that we 
had a fair prospect of a successful cam- 
paign, and’ of the happy termination of 
the war in the ceurse of it. But all our 
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hopes were blasted by that unhappy affair | pression, when by the papers on the table 
at Trenton; and that event began in the | It appeared that he had not received a single 
first instance, what the surrender at Sara- | line from him for two months and six days, 
toga fatally completed in the last. from August the 22d till October the 26th. 
At the commencement of the campaign | When the hon. general first proposed the 
alluded to, that of 1777, it was impossible | expedition to the southward (8th of May, 
to send the reinforcement desired. The | 1777,) it was true he talked of landing in 
time was too short. But supposing that | the Delaware; but by the last dispatch, he 
the force was inadequate to effect the pur- | declared his intention of debarking in the 
poses of putting an end to the rebellion in | Chesapeak, (i6th of July) which he 
one campaign, it was not inadequate to | said he preferred to that of the Delaware. 
every purpose; at least ministers had a ; He would therefore submit it to the can- 
right to think and say so. After marching | did judgment of the House, whether re- 
up to Washington’s entrenchments, and | ceiving a letter dated in the middle of July, 
abandoning every measure for compelling (oF an intended operation which within 
him to leave that strong position; a month } every common rule of probability, must 
was lost by that unsuccessful attempt, and | have taken place at least im the first in- 
returning to New-York. The next step | stance, within a very few days, he had not 
taken by the general was to proceed to | a right to be astonished at a silence of two 
sea, where he continued another month; | months. : 
and instead of going up the Delaware, and | _If the hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) wanted 
landing at Wilmington or Newcastle in the | to know why he had withdrawn what he 
Delaware, another month was lost ; so that | called his confidence from the commander 
when the operations of the campaign were | In chief, he informed the hon. gentleman, 
commenced, it was almost time to think of | that that was the reason; though he did 
going into winter quarters. Indeed, the | not withdraw it in any other manner, than 
event proved it; for with a series of suc- | forbearing to applaud a measure which he 
cesses it was too late in the season to | could not approve, because he did not 
continue operations of any real conse- | understand it. He did not mean to pre- 
quence in the field; and there was nothing | judge the hon. commander. He made no 
he had more at heart, or more warmly |-doubt but he acted very properly; but in 
urged and pressed on the commander in | justification of himself, he thought it was 
chief, than that of commencing his opera- | incumbent upon him, to explain why he 
tions as early as possible. «Jn fact, he could | withheld his approbation (not his confi- 
easily allow for accidents in war; the sur- | dence) of a measure, which till he heard 
prise of the post at Trenton came within | it accounted for, he was utterly at a loss 
that description; the return from the | to reconcile. 
White Plains might be justified fromthe | He said that he saw no good reason for 
difficulty of carrying on military operations | proceeding farther in the present enquiry ; 
in an hostile and uninhabited country ; but | he approved of every Sher part of the 
as to the southern expedition, so far as it | hon. commander’s conduct. He might 
related to the two delays alluded to, he | have his reasons, and very good ones, for 
confessed he did not at the time, nor did | acting in the manner he did. The House 
he to this minute understand it. It must | seemed to be satisfied with his conduct 
have been that circumstance alone the | throughout; and he cheerfully acquiesced 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) alluded to, | in the opinion. If it had not, he thought 
when he said he had withdrawn his con- | that this House was not the proper tribu- 
fidence from the commander in chief; for | nal to enquire into and decide upon such 
it was the only one on which he had been | matters. ‘The other hon. general had ac- 
silent. He took no notice, he expressed | cused him; he was ready to meet the 
no approbation of the measure, because | charge, and defend himself. He did not 
he neither at the time, nor to the moment | accuse the hon. general; but whenever he 
he was speaking, could even guess at the | was in a proper situation to make a charge, 
motives which had induced him to under- | and to submit his military conduct to any 
take the southern expedition in the manner | tribunal, he pledged himself that he would 
now described. Nay, when asked where | not shrink from an enquiry into his own 
the general was, or what he was doing, he | conduct. It was a duty due to that House 
said, he knew no more of either than any | and the nation, to give every possible sa- 
person in the street. He hoped the hon. | tisfaction, in order to know to whom the. 
general would not be surprised at the ex- | loss of the northern army was imputable, 
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It was a subject of the very first import- 
ance ; but the period was not arrived, nor 
would, till the hon. gentleman should be 
released from the obligations imposed upon 
him by the convention agreed to with the 
rebel general at Saratoga.—Of course, as 
no charge had been made against the com- 
mander in chief and the noble Jord the 
vice-adaiiral ; and as the hon. general, who 
commanded the northern expedition, was 
amenable to no judicature, ‘tales angi 
civil, or military, in this country, he should 
give his dissent aguinst resuming the 
enquiry. 

Sir [William Howe, after referring to 
some letters on the table, in which be had 
acquainted the noble lord in the beginning, 
that a greater force would be necessary to 
carry on operations, leading to any thing 
like a decisive campaign; and in the fur- 
ther progress lamenting that it was so 
inadequate to what he had a right to ex- 
pect at an earlier period, being disap- 
pointed even in the inadequate reinforce- 
ments promised by the noble lord; an- 
swered the fact respecting the pretended 
invitation from the inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia, which he said, had been fabri- 
eated by himself, in order to deceive the 
enemy. He forged the invitation, and 
sent a person with it, that the contents 
miglit fall into the hands of the rebels, in 
order to deceive general Washington, and 
alarm him for his own safety, on account of 
traitors within, aud a powerful enemy from 
without. | 

Lord North said, he never denied that 
an inquisitorial power was vested in the 
House; he was fully persuaded of the 
contrary: what he contended for, was, 
that such a power was never exercised 
upon any occasion, but when a jealousy 
arose in parliament that the executive was 
remiss in its duty, and suppressed enquiry 
in order to screen great state criminals ; 
then and then only, it was, that parliament 
interposed between the executive and the 
nation, in order to bring persons so favour- 
ed or screened to public justice. No one 
had stated such a ground for the present 
enquiry; till it was stated and proved, all 
arguments for the exercise of a power, not 
called for upon that account, was in 
his opinion contending directly for the 
absolute exercise of a conditional right, 
not disputed nor denied in any instance, in 
which it was accompanied with that condi- 
tion, that of a willingness and desire not to 
call favourite officers te account for their 
Military conduct. 
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Mr. Rigby now arose, and spoke first 
to the point of order. He said it was not 
only competent to a committce of the 
whole House to refuse to proceed upon an 
order of reference, but to the lowest com- 
mittee up stairs, upon road, navigation, 
and enclosing bills. Every day's expe- 
rience proved it; for nothing was more 
usual than for committees to be appointed 
to enquire into facts stated in petitions, 
and to report, and those committees dis- 
solving themselves, and never taking any 
notice of the matters so referred, and that 
even without stating a single reason. 

He then proceeded to answer general 


Burgoyne, on the subject of his complaints | 


against the noble lord at the head of the 
American department. He said that he 
was against any enquiry into the bon. ge- 
neral’s conduct in bis absence ; but think- 
ing that a fault must have happened some- 
where, pledged himself, whenever that 
gentleman returned to England, that he 


would probe the matter to the bottom, or 


endeavour to do it as far as Jay in his power. 
He was of the same opinion still; but 
when he found, that all enquiry so far as 
it related to the hon. general, and of course 
to every other person concerned in the 
disgraceful convention of Saratoga was 
suspended, till the commander was released 
from his engagement to the rebel Con- 
gress; he saw at once the utter impossibi- 
lity of proceeding further in that business ; 
a convention in its nature, manner and 
consequences, more pernicious, dishonour- 
able, and destructive, than this country 
ever before experienced. The hon. gene- 
ral had complained of the personal cruelty 
shewn him in that House, and lamented 
the fate of the gallant army under lis 
command. As to the first, he could not 
see any alae whatever that had been 
shewn him. Had not he lost one of the 
best disciplined and appomted armies that 
was ever sent from this country? Had 
not he, by his rashness and imprudence, 
led them into insurmountable difficulties ? 
Had not he been the occasion of inflicting 
a greater punishment on the British sol- 
diery, than any other which could have 
possibly befallen them? Had not he led 
them into the terms of ignominious capti- 
vity, by ordering them to pile up their 
arms in the face of a despicable enemy, an 
undisciplined militia: a militia composed 
of the worst of all enemies, a rebel militia 
armed against their sovereign and the con- 
Stitutional rights of this country? The 
hon. general pretended to lament the fate 
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of the unhappy sharers of-his misfortunes, | the carrying them by Chesapeak, and hia 
of which he himself had been the cause; | not corresponding with him, for two montha 
but what proofs could he adduce, unless | and six days. After such a charge, so 
mere words might pass for proofs, that his | made, in such an assembly, in the face of 
feelings were correspondent to his profes- | the nation, it would indeed be cruetty and 
sions? Had not he left them to their fate, | the last species of injustice, not to hear 
to the resentment of a perfidious and mm- | the hon. general in his defence ; for which 
placable enemy? Why did not he, like a } reason, be should vote that lord Cornwal- 
man and a soldier, share their misfortunes | lis be called in, 

and their fate? While they were confined, { General Burgoyne replied warmly to 
insulted, and suffering under every species | Mr. Rigby’s insinuations of deserting his 
of indignity and mortification, was not he | army in their captivity. He was here for 
enjoying himself in all the amusements | the purpose of vindicating their behaviour 
and pleasures of the first metropolis on the | and his own honour, both which had been 
globe? or conscious of present impunity, | scandalously aspersed. To see himself 
was not he, day after day, by factious ef- | disgraced without a hearing, the most abo- 
forts, and unfair and false misrepresenta- |} minable falshoods circulated dgainst him, 
tions, endeavouring to elag the wheels of | denied a share in the defence of his coun- 
government, and thereby attempting to / try, though no circumstance of his situa- 
throw that blame upon ministers, which | tion prevented him that honour; these 
solely originated with himself? He added, | were the luxuries he enjoyed ; and if there 
if the hon. general was permitted to be | was a man who thought them enviable, 
heard in his defence, before he was in a | who thought that they did not give thorns 
situation to be punished, it would amount | to the pillow and bitterness to the cup, he 
to this; that however criminal he might | had more philosophy or less sentiment 
appear, no ane step could be taken against | than had been allotted to himself. He 
him, unless at the pleasure of the rebel | concluded with insisting, that the hon. 
Congress, while ministers would, if found | gentleman, after such a speech, was bound 
incapable or neglectful, be hable to instant | in honour to continue his support to the 
-censure. enquiry. 

After having gone largely into these} Lord North rose, he said, to defend his 
circumstances, he said, it was with infinite | former opinion ; but the House would not 
reluctance, he found himself obliged to | hear him, though he rose five or six times ; 
differ from the noble lord in the blue rib- | and his lordship was at length obliged to 
bon and the other noble lord at the head | sit dowa. The question being put upon 
of the American department. He was/| colonel Barré’s motion, it was carried 
present the other night when the question | almost unanimously, without a division. 
was carried against calling in lord Corn- | 
wallis. He neither spoke nor voted, be- 
cause no accusation had been made against 
the commander in chief: not but he 
‘ thought the proceeding a very extraordi- 
nary one to move for a committee to order | for insertion: we shall therefore present 
papers to be referred to it; to order wit- | the reader with the substance of what came 
nesses to attend; to apply to the other { out upon the Enquiry. The officers whe 
House for the attendance of one of its | were examined were the following, who 
members to be examined expressly to the | were also called in the order that we state 
subject matter of those papers, and yet ‘them: viz. earl Cornwallis, major general 
afterwards refuse to hear him. He had Grey, sir Andrew Snape Hammond, 
nevertheless his doubts in what manner to | major Montresor, chief engineer, and sir 
conduct himself; and forthat reason went | George Osborne, a member of the House. . 
away without voting; but now they had | Their testimony, taken together, went to 
all vanished, as soon as he heard the noble the establishment of the following points 
lord, the American secretary, rise in his : of fact, or of opinion :—That the force sent 
place, and make a specific and direct ac- to America was at no time equal to the 
Cusation against the commander in chief; subjugation of the country—That this 
and avowing openly, that he had with- proceeded, in a great measure, from the 
drawn his contidence, and withheld his general enmity and hostility of the people, 
approbation, on account of those specific , who were almost unanimous in their aver- 
charges, his operations to the southward ; | sion to the government of Great Britain ; 


May 6. The House went again into 
the Committee this day, and also on the 
11th. The whole of the Examinations 
that took place would be too voluminous 
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and also from the nature of the country, 
which wasthe most diflicult and impracti- 
cable, with respect to military operations, 
that could possibly be conceived—That 
these circumstances of country and peo- 
ple rendered the services of reconnoitring, 
of obtaining intelligence, of acquiring any 
previous knowledge that could be depend- 
ed on of the state of the roads, and the 
nature of the ground which they were to 
traverse, along with the essential object of 

rocuring provisions and forage, exceed- 
ingly difficult, and in some respects im- 
practicable—That this latter circumstance 
rendered it impossible for the army to 
carry on its operations at any distance 
from the flect ; at least, without the full 
possession, on both its sides, of some navi- 
gable river; and that its operations were 
much retarded, and frequently endan- 
gered, by being generally constrained, 
through the circumstances of roads and 
country, to march only in a single cos 
lomo. 

It also went to the establishment of the 
following particular points, in direct con- 
tradiction to several charges which had 
been made against the conduct of the 
commandcr in chief, viz. That the rebel 
lines and redoubts at Brooklyn, in Long 
Island, on the 27th of August 1776, werc 
in such @ state of strength and defence, 
that any immediate attack upon them, 
without waiting to make proper approaches, 
and without the artillery, scaling ladders, 
axes, and other articles necessary to the 
service, would have been scarcely less 
than an act of desperate rashness—That 
lord Cornwallis’s halting at Brunswick, 
when in pursuit of the enemy, in the same 
year, was necessary, as well with respect 
to the condition of the troops in point of 
fatigue and provision, as to their number, 
and the posts which it was first necessary 
to eccupy, in order to preserve their com- 
munication; and that his passing the De- 
Jawate, and advancing to Philadelphia, 
when he afterwards arrived at Trenton, 
was utterly impracticable, from the total 
want of boats, and of all other means for 
that purpose—That the going by sea to 
Pinladelphia was the most eligible, if not 
the only method, which could have been 
adopted for the reduction of Pennsylvania, 
and that the Chesapeak was a more eligi- 
ble passage than the Delaware—That, 
from the strength of the highlands, and 
other circumstances, the attempt of going 

the North River towards Albany, while 
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Washington was at hand with a strong 
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army, to profit of all the advantages 
which it must afford, would have been 
dificult, dangerous, and probably found | 
impracticable in the event.—And that the 
drawing of general Washington and his 
army near 300 miles from the North River 
to the defence of Pennsylvania, was the 
most effectual diversion that could have 
been made in favour of the northern army ; 
and at the same time held out the greatest 
probability that the desire of protecting 
Philadelphia would have induced him to 
hazard a general action; an event 60 
long and so ardently coveted, as the only 
means which could tend to bring the war 
to a speedy conclusion, and which every 
other measure had been found incapable 
of producing. 


May 13. Mr. De Grey begged, before 
the House went into the Committee on 
the American war, to submit a proposi« 
tion for calling to the bar persons to be 
examined to several points which had * 
been spoken to by witnesses called upor 
to give evidence by the honourable com- 
mander in chief. He therefore would 
move for the attendance of general Ro- 
bertson. 

Mr. Burke condemned this mode of | 
proceeding as irregular and unfair; re- 
marked that there were several precedent 
stages of the business in which such a 
proposition would have come with great 
propriety, if it had been accompanied with 
a fair, honest avowal, of the intention of 
proving the misconduct of the hon. gene- 
ral; but while ministers affected in the 
most warm terms to applaud his militar 
conduct, they were now, by a side wind, 
ina late stage of the examination, pre- 
paring to defeat and invalidate evidence 
which they asserted they believed. 

Mr. Dundas said, this was the most ex- 
traordinary language he ever heard, con- 
sidering the hon. gentleman from whom it 
came. The hon. commander moves for 
an enquiry into his conduct, and produces 
evidence at the bar in his own justification. 
Ministers oppose the enquiry in the be- 
ginning ; but very Properly acquiesce in 
the sentiments of the House, contrary to 
their own judgment. This ex parte evi- 
dence is received; and now, when mi- 
nisters wish to have full and impartial in- 
formation, an hon. ‘gentleman, who alf 
along professed the most earnest desire 
for full and impartial information, is the 
very person who sets his face against it. 

Mr. Burke said, he had for some time 
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ast always attended to what fell from the 
leanded gentleman with great pleasure ; 
because it had the same effect upon him, 
as if in a camp, he heard the report of a 
gun fired, it would call him to his quar- 
ters, and warn him of the approach of the 
enemy. Ministers were obliged to the 
learned gentleman, who, particularly when 
another learned gentleman was absent 
(the Attorney General) answered the end 
of a courier, and announced the real in- 
tentions of his friends in high office. The 
gun was fired, the courier was arrived; the 
mask was drawn aside; and the learned 
gentleman had in part revealed intentions 
that would, a few days since, have been 
disavowed in the most open and direct 
terms. He thought that this was fair and 
honourable war, if the mode of making it 
had been earlier adopted. But what was 
the truth of the transaction? Witnesses 
had been summoned to attend before the 
Easter recess ; the committee had already 
sat three weeks, and now, in almost the 
very last stage of the business, so far as 
the commander in chief was concerned, 
without previous notice or communication, 
ministers for the first time give an inti- 
mation of calling other witnesses, in order 
to disprove the evidence delivered at_the 
bar. | 
Mr. Welbore Ellis could not help ex- 
pressing his astonishment at the inconsis- 
tent conduct of the hon. gentleman. A 
very few days only had intervened since 
the hon. gentleman was loud in his de- 
mands: ‘ Give us,” said he, “a general 
enquiry; let evidence of every kind, and 
given in any manner, be received. Let 
ministers and their friends exert them- 
selves, it is a duty they owe to themselves 
and the nation. They oppose the present 
enquiry, because it will proceed on evi- 
dence ex parte, but that can be only a 
pretence; if the evidence. be ex parte, 
that will be their fault, who under that 
pretence wish to evade the enquiry. Will 
not they be at liberty to call what wit- 
nesses they may think necessary for their 
own justification, &c.?’? This was the pre- 
valent language which came from the op- 
posite benches, hitherto; yet monstrous 
as it was to conceive or believe, on the 
fixed appearance of a desire in ministers 
to vindicate their conduct, the very same 
hon. gentleman who was s0 strong an ad- 
vocate for the propriety of admitting 
every species of evidence which is likely 
to lead to truth and justice, is the very 
first to complain, 
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Mr. Burke replied, that the hon. gen- 
tleman misunderstood, he would not say 
misrepresented him; because, he knew 
his candour and correctness in debate too 
well to impute to him any such intention. 
He agreed entirely in the principle laid 
down by the right hon. gentleman, that 
enquiries, if they were instituted for any 
good or honest purpose, ought to be free, 
general, and impartial ; but it was not the 
principle he found fault with, but the 
manner in which it was pursued. Why 
not summon witnesses in some precedent 
stage, and not now, as it were at the very 
tail of the business, take the hon. com- 
mander by surprise? Why not give no- 
tice before the recess? Why not after the 
examination of lord Cornwallis and of ge- 
neral Gray? And lastly, why not after the 
evidence given by sir Andrew Hammond, 
and major Montresor? No: ministers, 
conscious of their incapacity and criminal 
neglect in conducting the American war, 
endeavoured to stifle all enquiry ; but 
when they found, complacent as that 
House was, and prompt as it had often 
been in its obedience to the mandate of 
the possessors of power, that there were 
some requests which bore the marks of 
guilt and insolence on the very face of 
them, they instantly changed their plan. 
We fight best, said they, after a defeat. 
We have given repeated assurances to the 
general, that we think his conduct highly 
meritorious. We led him to believe, that 
no step would be taken on our part; and 
under that idea we know his evidence is 
nearly closed, and we will now call wit- 
nesses to the bar, to controvert every syl- 
lable that has been said there. 

Sir Richard Sutton observed, that the 
enquiry had taken a very different turn 
eince the arguments alluded to by the 
hon. gentleman came from that side of the 
House. It was absurd to talk of wit- 
nesses, when no enquiry was intended, but 
what might be gone into upon the corres- 
pondence on the table. The sense of the 
House, however, had totally changed the 
nature of the business. Witnesses had 
been examined to matters of fact and 
Opinion, to military manceuvres, to the 
i lag? plans, and the execution of 
them. inisters were therefore in a very 
different situation; yet the hon. gentle- 
man’s argument, if it meant any thing 
more than mere amusement and plea- 
santry, amounted to this: ministers were 
for receiving no parole evidence; but the, 
House have determined to receive parole 
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evidencé; consequently ministers have no 
right to examine witnesses in order to 
justify themselves against accusations, 
either implied, or directly made. It was 
sufficient to state such arguments and con- 
clusions, in order to shew their absurdity. 
Were they permitted to pass current in 
that House, they would operate to the 
utter subversion of every principle of 
justice and every dictate of common sense. 

Mr. Fox expressed his surprise, that 
his hon. friend near him, could waste a 
single moment upon a matter, which, to 
say the worst of it, could only be consi- 
dered as a mere informality in the mode 
of proceeding. Let the enquiry, in God's 
name, proceed. Let the most ample in- 
formation be received from every quarter, 
and through every channel. Let every 
man of every description, who was in a si- 
tuation either in America or Europe, 
which gave him an opportunity of knowing 
any thing relative to the subject matter of 
the papers on the table, be called upon to 
give his testimony at that bar. If he 

nows a fact, let him relate it; if he has 
an opinion, let him give it. What shape 
does the whole subject, taken in a fair and 
impartial view, present itself in? Wehave 
lost America. We have lost 25,000 men. 
We have spent upwards of 30 millions by 
this accursed American war. Who has 
been the cause of its miscarriage? Is not 
that the question? Who led us into this 
war? Ministers. What were our motives 
for entering into and prosecuting it hi- 
therto? The repeated assurances of mi- 
nisters, that the war was practicable; 
that the means for insuring success were 
adequate; that the issue would be cor- 
respondent. 

When called upon, what do ministers 
urge in their justification? The war was 
practicable ; the means you gave us were 
adequate to the attainment of the given 
object ? The war, had the plans been as 
well executed as they were wisely con- 
ceived, would, nay must, have been 
crowned with success. We have kept our 
faith with parliament, so far as it depended 
upon our own exertions; and if the war 
miscarried, it has not been our fault. Still 
more; what was the conduct of the noble 
lord at the head of the American depart- 
ment, the last day this business was agi- 
tated in this House? Did not the noble 
lord, instead of defending his own con- 
duct, accuse the commander in chief 
with special acts of misconduct and neg. 
lect? Did nothe charge him with wasting his 
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time to rio purpose iri the Jerseys, and with 
going round by Chesapeak instead of going 
up the Delaware ; and conclude that from 
the delay occasioned by these measures, 
the advantages which might be derived 
from the campaign of 1777 were lost, and 
our victories rendered of ‘no avail; in 
short, that we commenced the campaign 
in Pennsylvania, when we should have 
been thinking almost of providing winter 
quarters? What, on the other hand, has 
been the answer of the hon. commander? 
I could not have proceeded up the Dela- 
ware. I was compelled to go by Chesa- 
peak. [I could not have forced the enemy 
at Quibble Town, without suffering a great 
and a certain loss, and running infinite 
hazard. Why so? Because my force was 
inadequate. I told the noble lord fre- 
uently, that it was inadequate, and for 
that reason, that no decisive campaign 
could be expected. | | 
__ What is the language of the noble lord ? 
You say you want a reinforcement of 18 
or 20,000 men; but I know you must be 
mistaken: you want no such force. I 
have better information than you. Yow . 
can recruit your army in Pennsylvania. 
You might have sent a stronger detach- 
ment to the Highlands, or have carried on 
your operations by the North River. You 
lost a month from your retreat from Quibs 
ble Town, till you embarked at Staten Is- 
land ; and you lost another month by von 
going by sea, or at least going round by 
Chesapeak, instead of debarking at News 
castle or higher up the Delaware. 

What, then, is the object of the préesen€ 
motion? to bring witnesses to your bar; 
and for what purpose? to prove that the 
noble lord, the American secretary, was 
right—to prove that the hon. commander 
and the noble lord the admiral were mis- 
taken. The motion is therefore, in my 
opinion, extremely proper for several teas 
sons. It will amount to a fair issue, and 
the examination of the witnesses intended 
to be moved for, will form one part of the 
evidence. I must confess that, till the 
noble secretary stood forth, our preceeds 
ings bore rather an aukward appearance. 
It was a committee moved for by two re- 
spectable members of this House, cone 
cerning their military conduct in high 
situations of commaiid; they called and 
examined several witnesses to several ma- 
terial parts of their conduct. But still 
something was wanting. Ministers. gave 
high testimonies in their favour, No man 
accused the noble admiral and honourable 
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general; or if there was any thing which 
could be fairly interpreted into an accusa- 
tion, the fact or facts were not specified. 
It amounted to no more than loose de- 
sultory conversations. The noble secre- 
tary hitherto remained silent. His lord- 
ship, however, at length adopted a much 
more manly part; when he found that the 
House had determined to proceed, he 
boldly stood forth as an accuser in the 
manner I have just been describing. One 
thing more only remained to be done, that 
was an avowal on his part, of his intention 
to prove as well as accuse. His hon. 
friend has, with his permission, taken the 
first introductory step in this business ; he 
has moved for the attendance of general 
Robertson, for the purpose of examining 
him touching military matters; adding 
that he means to move for the attendance 
of several others in the military and civil 
line. I like this for my part, because it 
Jooks as if the noble lord was in earnest ; 
that he was determined to throw himself 
upon the opinion of the House, and not 
trust to a corrupt majority (were it in his 
lordship’s power to obtain one) in his fa- 
vour, and to screen himself by means so 
dishonourable and disgraceful. 

We ought not to prejudge the noble 
Tord, the hon. commander, the noble ad- 
miral, nor administration. We cannot 
without manifest injustice, without betray- 
ng the honour of parliament, and sacri- 
ficing the dearest interests of this country, 
judge till we hear all parties ; nor then un- 
ess we resolve with one intention, to judge 
without prejudice or partiality. 

As matters now stand, it will in matter 
of form be necessary to allow, that the 
claims of this country over the colonies 
were well founded; that the measure of 
coercion was a wise one ; that it was prac- 
ticable in the execution, and that the 
means were adequate. I know, however, 
that America is lost, and the nation ap- 
parently at the eve of destruction, but as 
‘to the cause of our disasters, I shall sus- 
es all opinion till I hear the evidence on 

oth sides ; then and then only will it be 
ee for me to decide, and draw a 
fair line between accusation and recrimi- 
nation. 

Lord George Germain said, he dis- 
claimed the idea of being an accuser; he 
had been attacked in fat House, and 
without doors, as the cause of the miscar- 
riage of the American war; and when he 
stated facts in argument, when he called 
Witnesses to those facts, and reasoped upon 
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them, he was only defending himself, not 
accusing any man. He formed opinions 
upon what he deemed good information ; 
he was not yet convinced that his infor- 
mation was unfounded. If witnesses were 
called to authenticate that information, it 
was only in his own justification. He 
never thought the House compctent to 
judge of military matters, nor ever would. 
He submitted however, to the sense of the 
House, because he was persuaded they 
acted properly, and it was his duty to ac- 
quiesce : but when ex parte evidence was 
received, he was free to maintain, that the 
mode of defence ought to be adequate to 
the mode of attack; in that, and that 
sense only, he wished that military men 
might be examined. His lordship said, 
that the main object of his desire, that wit- 
nesses should be called, was to rescue the 
Toyal and meritorious sufferers in America 
from the general censure, or implied cen- 
gute, passed upon them by one of the wit- 
nesses at the bar (general Gray) who af- 
firmed, that America was “ almost unani- 
mous" in their resistance against the 
claims of this country. This was a lan- 
guage he would fever hear without en- 
deavouring to prove how ill-founded it was. 
This was the motive for wishing that other 
witnesses might be called. He was cone 
scious of the purity of his own intentions; 
he had nothing to charge himself with. 
The papers on the table would afford the 
best proofs how far he had acted right or 
wrong ; and he was willing to trust the 
event of the enquiry, so far as it might be 
supposed to affect him, to those papers. 
But when he heard the suffering, the loyal, 
brave, and spirited inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, condemned in the lump, under the 
description of being inimical to the con- 
stitutional claims of this country, it was 
but an act of common justice to endea- 
vour, by every proper means, to set that 
matter ina true light. Men who had been 
banished and proscribed ; men who had so 
repeatedly bled ; men who bad relinquished 
every thing dear and valuable, their coun- 
try, families, friends and relations; who 
had abandoned their property, and chosen 
exile and poverty, in dence and mainte- 
nance of the legislative and constitutional 
rights of Great Britain; to hear such men 
so unjustly calumniated, was a language 
he could never endure. Before he sat 
down, he said, that the part of the evi- 
dence he meant to controvert was matter 
of opinion only, which had been delivered 
at the bar on the firstday. His intention 
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went no further than to meet one set of 
opinions with another, by which the 

House would be able to judge, which of 
the parties were best informed. 

Mr. Fox recurred to the same argument, 
and begged leave to make a few observa- 
tious on the noble lord’s speech. The 
matter had been fully explained; there 
were two sides and two parties, according 
to the new language of the noble lord, but 
no party for this much injured country. 

_ For his part, he should be of no party ; if 
ministers, by their incapacity and obsti- 
nacy, had lost America, however zealous 
their friends might be to support them, 
there was no man hardy enough to avow 
it; on the other hand, if the commanders 
were to blame, he trusted there was no 
person so factious as to give them support, 
at the expence of justice and their own 
honour. 

Lord Howe said, however strong the 
noble secretary might have been in his 
expressions, he had thrown out the most 
Hl-tounded insinuations against him and 
sir W. Howe. They had not made any 
charge against administration. They were 

. accused with being the authors of our 
present misfortunes, so far as those pro- 
ceeded from the miscarriages of the Ame- 
rican war, They called witnesses to ex- 
culpate themselves, not to accuse any man. 

The general near him had put no other 
questions but such as were merely directed 
to that purpose. If other hon. gentlemen 
asked questions, and the witnesses in an- 
swer gave opinions, he could not see any 
ground for charging him and the hon. ge- 
neral with being accusers. They were 
defenders of their own honour and cha- 
racters, not accusers; they had confined 
their questions to the subject matter of 
the papers. On the other hand, the noble 
lord stood forth as a specific accuser of 
the hon. general ; notwithstanding which, 
the noble lord tured the tables on him 
and the hon. general, and thereby com- 
mitted an act of which his lordship only 
had as yet furnished an example. Lord 
Howe spoke to several other points, arising 
from the nature of the evidence already 
given, and testified his utmost satisfaction 
that the noble lord had at length agreed 
to enter seriously into the enquiry. 

‘Mr. De Grey's motion was then agreed 
to; on which he moved for the attend- 
ance of general Jones, colonel Dixon and 
major Stanton: also for John Maxwell, 
Joseph Galloway, Andrew Allen, John 
Paterson, T. Morrisand Enoch Story, esqrs. 
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Mr. Burke condemned the calling Ame- 
rican refugees, and custom-house officers, 
to the bar of that House, in order to im- 
peach and controvert the evidence of men 
of high rank in their profession, and to 
prove the temper and disposition of the 
people of America, to support the legisla- 
tive rights of this country overthat. Was 
not the dependency of America already 
given up? Were not acts for that pur- 
pose recorded in the statutes on the 
table? Were not commissioners sent out, 
to offer a surrender of every claim but what 
immediately related to the power and pa- 
tronage of the crown? What then could 
the constitutional rights be, which the 
loyal part of the people of America con- 
tended for? Not for the supreme right 
of parliament, that had been given up; 
not for a revenue, that had been long 
since abandoned; not for any political 
legislative connection, for that had been 
already negociated away by the commis- 
sioners, who acted under the conciliatory 
acts of last session, and that too in the 
very teeth of the spirit and letter of those 
acts; for what then? to shew that a corps 
of mercenaries, who would fight under any 
banner, or in any cause; a few refugees, 
pensioned and supported by government, 
and a set of custom-house officers, whose 
very existence depended upon the profits 
of their places and emoluments, will prove 
what? that men coming within those re- 
spective descriptions will give evidence of 
the sentiments respectively entertained by 
them, of the duty, loyalty, and constitu- 
tional sentiments of each other.—He did 
not wish to insinuate that there might not 
be several respectable individuals, who 
were zealous in support of the legislative 
rights of this country; but the true test now, 
and at every former period was this, and 
this only ; were they sufficiently numerous, 
and able to maintain the King’s govern- 
ment against the usurped powers, suppos- 
ing that it had been restored by a superior 
force from this country? If not, what 
availed this warmth and profusion of 
words? Any thing short of such a dispo- 
sition and ability united, signified just no- 
thing ; for it amounted plainly to this, that 
Great Britain is at the expence of 15 or 
18 millions a year, to wage a perpetual war 
with a clear decided maiority of the people 
of America; and if we should subdue them 
in the end, that we must either consent to 
keep up a war establishment, to maintain 
the superiority so dearly purchased, or 
have our loyal subjects there liable to 
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similar oppressions to those, which we had 
put ourselves to so enormous an expence 
to free them from. Was the war with 
America to be continued, without the 
least probability of success? or if attended 
with success, what were we to fight for? 
for the power of the crown, not for the 
rights of parliament. But he begged the 
noble Jord’s pardon: perhaps every pro- 
mise or offer was to be withdrawn, and we 
were again to contend for unconditional 
submission, The noble lord, in a former 
debate, gave an opinion to that purport, 
Whence, then, would his aid be drawn? 
not from the loyal inhabitants of America, 
for they abhorred the idea, He doubted 
much, if many of those who composed the 

rovincial corps, would draw their sword 
yn such acause, The best affected in that 
event would soon become disaffected ; 
even the refugees and pensioners would be 
staggered; he meant such as were so from 
principle ; and the whole work would be 
to begin again. This country, at 3,000 
miles distance, at war with France, and 
probably on the eve of one with other 
poe would be committed, in an addi- 

ional cantest, with America united, So 
that the whole of the noble lord’s argument 
presented the following alternative: with 
a part of the American loyalists we con- 
tinue the war, in support of the patronage 
of the crown; or contending for uncon- 
ditional submission with the whole united 
force of North America.—He concluded, 
with begging leave to put in his claim, 
that when the evidence was finished, minis- 
ters should not be permitted to shield 
themselves under a pretence of its being 
defective, on account of the absence of 
material witnesses; the defect must be 
felt equally by both sides, Ministers, by 
calling other witnesses, had committed 
themselves without reserve; he hoped, 
therefore, that neither the House nor com- 
"mittee would pay the least attention to so 
flimsy a pretext, should it hereafter be 
urged as a plea for the justification of their 
conduct. 

a Committee was adjourned to the 
18th, 


May 18. The House being in the Com- 
mittee; as soon as sir George Osbarne 
had closed his evidence, 

Sir William Howe rose, and observed, 
that the noble secretary for the American 
department, among other accusations, the 
truth or injustice of which, he did not now 
Mean to discuss, had charged him with 
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neglect in not corresponding with him, 
for upwards of two months; and his lord- 
ship added, that it was this circum- 
stance more than any other, that induced 
his lordship to withdraw from him his cons 
fidence: for his part he thought it would 
have shewn much more candour and inge- 
nuity in the nable lord, when he mentioned 
the fact, to have likewise accompanied it 
with the circumstance; if his lordship had 
done so the:e would have been no necessity 
for the present explanation. He did not 
mean for the present, to call any more © 
witnesses in this stage before the noble 
lord should examine those on his part, he 
begged the indulgence of the comuittee 
theretore for a minute or two to speak to 
the circumstance alluded to. 

On the 16th of July, the day: before he 
left New-York to proceed on the southern 
expedition, he wrote to the noble lord, to 
inform him that he was preparing to pro- 
ceed for Philadelphia, by the Delaware, 
When he got off the Capesof the Delaware, 
which was on the 30th, he did not think 
it necessary to acquaint his lordship, be- 
cause he was already informed of his des- 
tination; but as soon as he arrived, and 
the troops were landed at the head of Elke, 
and the disposition of the inhabitants to- 
wards the British government known, he 
sent home a dispatch, dated the 30th of | 
August, which dispatch he understood had 
not reached the noble lord till the 25th of 
October ; so that, although the noble lord 
was two months and more without hearing 
from him, he did not neglect his duty, for 
he wrote twice within or about six weeks. 
The landing was not effected till the 25th, 
and he thought that the strength and posi- 
tion of the enemy, their numbers, and the 
conduct of the neighbouring inhabitants, 
&c. were all circumstances, worthy of 
learning and communicating, and of de- 
laying the dispatch for three or four days, 
He allowed, that the noble lord was per- 
fectly founded in his fact; but when his 
lordship stated it, he should have added, 
that it was no neglect in the general, but 
accident; and although he received no 
letter from him for upwards of two months, 
that nevertheless he had written two; the 
first July the 16th, received August 16th, 
from New-York ; the second, August 30th 
dated the head of Elke, and not received 
by his lordship till October 28th. 

Lord G. Germain replied, when he 
stated the fact now alluded to by the hon, 
general, he did not state it as matter of 
accusation, but it merely fell from him 19 
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argument, in answer to a charge made | reasonings, opinions, &c. with other evi- 


against him by an hon. gentleman, that 
he had withdrawn his confidence from the 
commander in chief. He said, he was 
surprised and very much so, that he had 
never heard fromthe hon. commander for 
two months and six days. He was free to 
acknowledge, that he added, be knew no 
more of the hon. commander, nor what he 
was doing, than any person walking the 
streets, and if there was any heat in the 
expression, on reconsidering all the cir- 
cumstances he hoped he should stand ex- 
cused in the opinion of the hon. general. 
His candour was impeached by not men- 
tioning that though no letter was received 
yet two were written within the time de- 
scribed. He could not see how it was ne- 
cessary for him to explain that circum- 
stance. Herelated a tact in the warmth 
of debate as a matter explanatory of the 
main subject: he was accused with with- 
drawing his confidence from the hon. 
commander, he was giving his reasons 
why he did so, and among the rest men- 
tioned his not hearing from him within 
so long a period; this was not accusing 
the hon. commander, but shewing the 
cause of the many very unpleasant ideas 
so long a silence had created in his mind. 
The hon. commander says, why not ac- 
knowledge the writing of the dispatch ? 
To this he could only answer, that the 
correspondence on the table was open 
to every hon. gentleman; and that it could 
hardly be expected, that in the heat of 


dence, by which means the committee 
being in possession of every thing material 
urged on either side, would be the better 
enabled to determine. 

_ He meant this reservation only as appli- 
cable to the case of the hon. general near 
him, for the only witness he thought ne- 
cessary to call upon was sir A. Hammond. 
He was the person to whom the debarka- 
tion of the troops was entrusted, and of 
course the fittest to be examined. Sir 
Andrew’s services were wanted elsewhere, 
for which reason he should give him no fare 
ther trouble; but if any part of that gentle- 
man’s testimony called ie elucidation, he 
was ready to rise in his place to be exa- 
mined. Several gentlemen had interro- 
gated sir Andrew very closely; he had 
answered very fully as far as he knew; if 
any doubts were still retained by any of 
those gentlemen respecting that officer’s 
testimony, he was ready to supply his 
place, and give to the committee every 
satisfaction in his power. 

He could not sit down at this stage of 
the business, without making a few obser- | 
vations on questionsput by some hon. gen- . 
tlemen during the sitting of the committee. 
One of those gentlemen, (governor John- 
stone) had interrogated sir Andrew very 
particularly as to the time lost in going 
up the Delaware, and asked him if at the 
time (he meant before the fleet proceeded 
to Chesapeak) he was acquainted with 
the land and water defences, the works at 


debate, he could carry in his memory the | Mud Island, the at fire-rafts, &c. in 


contents and dates of every letter and 
paper which related to the present enquiry. 

ord Howe then informed the com- 
mittee, that the evidence, on the part of 
the hon. general near him, was closed ; he 
meant to say so far as he could determine 
at present. He begged leave to state the 
exact situation the hon. general stood in. 
Witnesses had been summoned to attend, 
as many of them were examined as were 
thought necessary for the information of 


the Delaware. n this he had but one 
short observation to make, that it could 
be hardly supposed, that sir Andrew was 
acquainted with the particular state of the 
works and defences of the Delaware, be- 
fore his services rendered such a know- 
ledge necessary; that rested properly 
with him, as commander of the fleet. Sir 
Andrew’s opinion reached no farther than 
what came within his own knowledge. He 
could describe the construction and nature 


the committee respecting such parts of ; of the defences by land and water, the re- 
the hon. general’s conduct, as were ob- | sistance made by the enemy, and the great 
jected to, Since then, the noble lord at | difficulties the fleet and army must have 
the head of the American department, | to encounter with, had they landed in the 
thought proper to call for the attendance | Delaware; the responsibility was his; the 
of several officers and others civil and mi- | execution was sir Andrew’s. He preferred 
litary. If, therefore, on the further exa- , the landing of the troops in Chesapeak to 
mination, any part of the former evidence : the Delaware : when he formed this reso- 
delivered in the course of the enquiry ‘lution, be had his reasons; and whether 
should be contradicted or strongly contro- ‘they were cogent or unfounded, was the 
verted, he thought the hon. general ought proper business of the committee to 
to be left at liberty, to meet those facts, | judge of, 
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Another hon. gentleman (sir R. Sutton) 
had interrogated sir Andrew respecting 
the height and rapidity of the tide in the 
Delaware. The apparent intended effect 
of that hon. gentleman’s question, was 
somewhat unusual. After examining the 
witness for avery long time indeed about 
the run of the tide and its height on the 
spring, and finding that the witness as- 
serted it rose so many feet, and run down 
at the rate of three knots and a half an 
hour, the hon. gentleman immediately 
transfers the scene of examination to Eng- 
Jand, and asks the witness about the Se- 
vern, the Thames, and the Humber, to the 
rapidity and flow of which the witness can- 
not particularly speak. What, then, is 
the conclusion to which the hon. gentle- 
man points? 
exactly describes the circumstances 
touching the Delaware, and does not un- 


dertake to describe the Thames and the | or the Delaware. 
oof of what he knows | understood to say whether sir Henry 


, Humber, that the 
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own: he was not obliged to consult an 

man. He tould not.share his responsi- 
bilit}, nor was he bound by his opinions. 
Officers in subordinate situations were an- 
swerable only for the execution of the 
particular plans or services entrusted to 
their care. Besides, there was another 
very strong reason, which rendered any 
previous consultation unnecessary. Sir 
Henry was left at New York, and as oc- 
casion might offer, by making a diversion 
up the North River, was to co-operate 
with the army from Canada; so that 
coupling the personal responsibility of the 
commander in chief with the other ar- 
rangements respecting the defence of the 
province of New York, he could not pos- 
sibly conceive what end it could answer to 


That because the witness ; consult sir Henry, who was to be engaged 


in distant operations, upon the propriety 
of approaching Philadelphia, by Chesapeak 
He did not mean to be 
was 


shall have no weight, because there is ; or was not consulted, or if he was, whether 
something else which he does not so cor- | he was for or against the southern expe- 
rectly know, and therefore declines to de- ' dition, or the best mode of approaching 
scribe. It would therefore rest with the Philadelphia? All he wished to impress 
committee, whether a run of tide of three | upon the committee was merely this; that 


knots and a half an hour was a stream suf- 
ficiently rapid to expose the fleet to immi- 


nent risk and danger, from the fire-gallies, : 


ships, and rafts, the whole of the land de- 
fences, with the command of the chevaux 
de frise, &c. being at the time, in posses- 
sion of the enemy. 


| 


| 


officers acting in responsible situations, 
though they may, are not bound to con- 
sult subordinate officers, who cannot from 
the nature and extent of their commands 
be answerable for more than the execution 
of the particular measure with which they 
may be entrusted. Such is the case before 


Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Eden) the event takes place, and must continue 


had 


Jord Cornwallis. He asked him if sir 


i 


put a very remarkable question to to be the same after. 


Mr. Eden declared that the opinion 


H. Clinton had been consulted on the ; now stated so ably by the noble lord, dif- 


‘southern expedition; or if not, whether 
sir Henry had ever given any opinion re- 
specting it, or a preference to the carrying 
on the eee of the campaign by the 
way of the North River, in order to-co- 
operate with the army under the hon. ge- 
neral over the way, in his expedition from 
Canada? Ifthe hon. gentleman’s question 
was framed io order to raise an inference 
against the southern expedition, he begged 
to contend, that it could not fairly support 
any conclusion one way or other. The 
measure was a wise one, or it was not. If 

. It was, sir Henry’s opinion against it could 
not impeach the conduct of the person who 
planned it; if it was nota proper measure, 
it must be censured, though sir Henry had 
privately or publicly approved of it. 

The commander in chief stands respon- 
sible to that House and the nation at large, 
for his conduct, as his measures were his 


1 


| 


! 


fered widely from the sentiments he ever 
entertained of the proper conduct of a 
commander in chief, in circumstances 
such as had been described by his lord- 
ship. He said, he never spoke in that 
House but with infinite reluctance; but 
as he had been personally alluded to, he 
thought it was a respect due to the noble 
lord and that House, to say a word or two 
in his own justification. ‘The question he 
put to lord Cornwallis, was in his opinion 
a very proper one ; for though sir Henry 
Clinton was not to be engaged in the 
southern expedition, before that measure 
was finally determined upon, one or both 
these events might have taken place; that 
the hon. commander in chief, having ad- 
vised with him, sir Henry's opinion might 
have induced him to change his plan and 

o to the northward, in which case Sid 

enry, as a service of much greater inv 


* 
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aga than staying behind at New 
York, might have acted as second in com- 
mand in the grand army. On the other 
hand, though the expedition to the south- 
‘ward should in the breast of the com- 
mander ir chief have had the preference, 
yet it might be very proper for the latter 
to consult the person, who in case of death 
or any other accident was to succeed him 
in the command. Previous to such a pos- 
sible event, he thought it might have been 
very advisable, that a confidence, con- 
cert, and general communication should 
subsist between those officers, because if 
it should happen to take place, the suc- 
cessor to the command would come to it 
every way better informed and instructed. 
Sir Richard Sutton said, he did not re- 
collect that he put any improper question 
to sir Andrew Hannnand. That gentle- 
man, to shew the danger the fleet and 
transports would have been subject to, if 
an attempt was made to land in the Dela- 
ware on account of the rapidity of its 
stream conveying down fire-ships and fire- 
rafts, stated the run of the tide to be three 
knots and an half an hour. It struck him 
at the time, that the run was far from 
being rapid, as he believed several rivers 
in England run down with equal velocity 
and swiftness. To satisfy himself, and 
not doubting that sir Andrew was ac- 
guainted with the current or flow of seve- 
ral rivers in England, he asked him con- 
cerning the Thames and the Humber, 
hich he was led to imagine were not very 
rapid rivers, and believed run down at the 
rate of three knots and an half an hour. | 
His questions were, therefore, by no means 
so framed as to impeach the fact stated 
by the witness, but rather to shew that 
other rivere, not deemed rapid, ran as fast 
- down as the Delaware. This surely, as 
applied to the fact, was not extraneous to 
the subject matter ; and he had reason to 
believe that he was well founded in his 
opinion, which by the most ingenious in- 
terpretation that could be put on it, 
amounted to no more than this; that what 
the witness deemed a rapid stream he did 
not; for it would be found upon enquiry, 
that the Thames at Gravessnd rises as high 
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if the noble lord and hon. general were not 
determined what coarse to steer; whether 
round by Chesapeak or directly up the 
Delaware. It struck him likewise, that 
the cause of this indetermination was the 
want of being properly informed of the 
land and water obstructions they might 
have tocontend with. Taking the matter. 
to be either way, he was free to agree, 
that the noble lord and hon. commander . 
continued in a state of indecision which 
measure to adopt. He had another rea- 
son, connected with the foregoing, for 

ressing the question on the witness, and 
it was this: sir Andrew Hammond stated 
the time lest to be but three hours; now, 
if he was not grossly misinformed, it was 
a delay not of three, but seventeen hours ; 
nay more, was not only so much time lost 
to no manner of purpose, but, it was risk- 
ing the whole fleet, men of war and trans- 
ports, and of course the whole army. The 
channel, was narrow and difficult, and in 
case of a gale of wind, or any other un- 
foreseen. accident, the most fatal conse- 
quences might have ensued. He was 
eager to procure satisfaction on this point ; 
for either the fleet and transports were 
wantonly hazarded, if the measure of pro- 
ceeding by Chesapeak was previously de- 
termined, or until the fleet entered the 
river, no such resolution had been taken, 
which shewed that the commanders were 
not apprised of the defences in and on the 
banks of the Delaware. 

Lord Howe said, the hon. gentleman’s 
reasons were at an end, when he could as- 
sure him, that the fleet never anchored in 
the Delaware in its course to Chesapeak ; 
that instead of being seventeen or three 
hours, the fleet was never in the Delaware 
a single minute; consequently the whole 
of the argument respecting the ignorance 
of the obstructions, and the presumed in- 
determination, which course to steer, was 
totally unfounded. 

Mr. Eden then gave notice, that he 
would proceed to examine the witnesses 


‘moved for, when the committee should 


next meet. 
‘General Burgoyne said, he was not 
prepared to proceed in the enquiry rela- 


during the spring tides as the Delaware, | tive to the northern expedition, not having 


and that it runs at the rate of three knots | 
and an half an hour, at that place. | 


Governor Johnstone supported the ques- 
tions put to the witness relative to the de- 


lay in the Delaware. When the witness | 


stated the delay to be only three hours, 
the making any delay at all struck him, as 


any expectation that the evidence of the 
hon. general and noble lord would have 
been so suddenly closed. 

Mr. Eden moved, that the committee 
be adjourned to the 20th. 

Earl Nugent condemned the whole en- 
quiry from the beginning to the end, and 
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moved that the chairman do leave the| a surrender, to be decimated. Ifupon no 
chair. | other account, therefore, he hoped that he 
General Burgoyne appealed to the jus-| might be permitted to rescue those gallant 
tice of the House, whether, after the fre-| men, from that load of public odium they 
quent calumnies, specific charges, and | must for ever Jie under should the com- 
criminal accusations niade against him, it | mittee be dissolved.—A learned gentleman, 
would be proper to put an end tothe com-| (Mr. Dundas) though he had not laid 
mittee ? To his former argument he added, | any particular stress upon the mere act of 
that if he could not be tried by a court-| surrendering at Saratoga, was no less open 
martial, if the enquiry should turn out in| and direct in the censures he passed on 
his disfavour, he might be expelled. An] the precedent steps which led to that sur- 
address to the throne to dismiss him from | render. He contended, not only that his 
his situation in the army, or an impeach-| orders to proceed to Albany were discre- 
ment might be preferred against him. All| tionary, but that he himself understood 
those were species of punishment which! them to be so, and expected no co-opera- 
that House was competent to inflict ; and, tion on the side of New-York, because he 
he had his doubts that he might not be tried ' had written to sir H. Clinton for his advice 
by a court-martial. But supposing that! and direction, which he would not have 
the House should decline to adopt any of done, had he conceived his orders to have 
those modes of punishment; might not the! been peremptory; and he must have 
matter rest till the convention of Saratoga | known by the letter from sir W. Howe to 
was finally ratified, which he understood | general Carleton, that he was not to book 
was in a fair way of being settled; and! for any assistance from the grand army, 
then, if the House should disapprove of ' before he passed the frontiers. If those 
his conduct, might not he be sent to aj| facts thus urged could be supported, it 
court-martial? As to the noble lord who | was plain that his conduct was criminal, 
moved for the dissolution of the commit- | for it amounted to this; that he rushed 
tee, on account of newspaper calumnies, | upon certain ruin, though at liberty by 
&c. the argument did not at all apply to | his instructions to avoid it, by returning in 
him. He had been repeatedly charged in | time to Ticonderoga; and remained in his 
that House with the loss of the northern | camp under the pretence of waiting for a 
army. It was a heavy accusation, be-; co-operation which he did not expect. 
cause it involved in it the subsequent mis- | Such being the charges made against him, 
fortunes which had reduced this country to | in the face of the nation, by hon. gentle- 
its present most calamitous situation. It | men of very respectable character and 
was a charge of the first magnitude, and | abilities, he threw himself on the justice 
called for the fullest and most satisfactory | of the House, both on his own account, 
proofs to support it. But if, in the opinion | and that of the officers under his command, 
of the committee, all further proceedings | that he might be permitted to defend 
on his account must be stopped, he put in | himself. 
his claim for the gallant officers who served| Mr. Rigby got up in great heat, and 
under him, whose charactcrs and conduct | after giving his reasons that he thought 
were decply wounded through his sides. | the committee ought to be dissolved, the 
A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rigby) had, | conduct of the noble and honourable com- 
on a recent occasion, inflicted that wound | manders having, in his opinion, been per- 
on those gallant men. He had repre- | fectly cleared to the satisfaction of the 
sented the terms of the convention in| House, as well from the papers on the 
the most odious and disgraceful colours: | table, as by the verbal evidence delivered 
5,090 men piling up their arms, and ren- | at the bar, launched forth into criminating 
dering themselves prisoners in the presertce | expressions of the military conduct of the 
of a rabble, an undisciplined militia, he; hon. general who spoke Jast. He con- 
suid, was the first instance of the kind | tended that the annals of this country 
known in the British annals. This was a| did not furnish a similar instance of 5,000 
stigma that could never be wiped off,| British troops piling up their arms in the 
should the enquiry terminate here; it | presence of any enemy, much less such an 
was such a transaction, if not justified by | enemy as that they had to contend with, 
the circumstances, as would render the! an undisciplined militia. As to talking 0 
general who commanded deserving of in-| going on with the enquiry, and if the com- 
stant death, and every officer who con-, mittee should think proper to censure the 
sented to so ignominious and disgraceful | hon. general, resting there till released by 
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the convention of Saratoga, 'it was prepos- 
terous to the last degree. Oh! says the 
hon. gentleman, you may expel me! Ex- 
el him! was that a punishment adequate 
to the deserts of so high a criminal, should 
it be discovered that the loss of the nor- 
thern army was justly imputable to him? 
We may address for his removal, or dis- 
mission; is that either an adequate punish- 
ment? We may impeach, granted; but 
can we punish? By no means; so thatthe 
request of the hon. general is briefly this ; 
let us go on in a fruitless enquiry ; let the 
hon. genera! impeach the noble lord (G. 
Germain) with impunity, because he 
knows he runs no risk, and see if he can 
fish out any one circumstance which may 
tend to throw a censure on the conduct of 
the noble lord; and if he can criminate in 
the least degree, then he fancies he shall 
be able to throw the blame from himself, 
and lay it on the noble lord. He con- 
tended, that the hon. general sat in that 
House under the authority of a rebel Con- 
ess; because he could not sit or debate 
in that House but by their permission. — 
He said, he was for the enquiry, so far as 
it related to the conduct of the noble lord 
and the commander i» chief; and would 
be so in respect of the hon. general who 
spoke last, if he was in a capacity to be 
tried; but as the noble lord and the hon. 
commander had, in his opinion, been 
honourably acquitted, so far as the ep- 
quiry had gone; and as the hon. general 
who commanded the northern expedition 
could not be tried, he was most earnestly 
for putting an end to all further proceed- 
ing for the present. He differed totally 
from the hon. general, in supposing that 
animadversions thrown out upon his mis- 
carriage, equally, or at all, affected those 
brave officers who served under him. He 
knew many of them, for whom he enter- 
tained the highest respect. He had a par- 
ticular friend, the second in command 
(major gen. Phillips) whom he long knew 
andesteemed. It would be extremely un- 
just to censure him, who, by the hon. gen- 
tleman’s own confession, had offered to 
force his way back to Ticonderoga, with a 
rt of the army; and who would rather, 
fe believed, devote himself to certain de- 
struction, than consent to bring such an 
indelible disgrace on the British arms, 
as to agree to pile them up in the presence 
ef an undisciplined militia. 
General Burgoyne said, the hon. gen- 
an, not contented with his former ge- 
mera] and injurious comments, had now 
( VOL. XX. ] , 
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boldly asserted direct falshoods, and rea« 
med upon them. ‘That now he threw 
himself upon the protection of the com- 
mittee, confident that thus attacked, not 
aman would dissent from giving him an 
opportunity to prove, what he pledged his 
honour to prove, that the last charges of 
that gentleman were unfounded and mali- 
cious. That the British troops, stated to 
have been 5,000 at Saratoga, were less 
than 2,000, and those exhausted and sunk 
to the lowest ebb of bodily strength by a 
continued course of almost unprecedented 
fatigue. They had been seven days and 
nights fighting, marching in the most se- 
vere weather, watching, famishing, with- 
out an hour’s repose but with arms in their 
hands, and then exposed to the enemy's 
fire in every spot of ground they possessed ; 
yet in such a situation, they offered them- 
selves to death rather than accept disho- 
nourable terms. The next false assertion 
the gentleman had been so unguarded in 
his passion as to make, and even to appeal 
to papers upon your table, was, the offer 
of general Phillips to force his way to Ti- 
conderoga with a part of the army. He 
was astonished to find any heat could be- 
tray a gentleman into an expression so 
directly contrary to truth. There was no 
such word in any paper. The offer of 
general Phillips (a most generous one, like 
all his other actions) was, with a single 
guide, to attempt an escape to Ticonde- 
roga, in order to put himself at the head of 
the garrison there to defend the place. He 
would prove this fact ; and even this offer 
became impracticable. A third positive 
falsehood was the state the gentleman had 
given of Mr. Gates’s army. He would 
prove that they consisted of above four to 
one in numbers, and that they were dis- 
ciplined steady soldiers. He would fur- 
ther prove that there was not a dissenting 
voice among his brave companions, the 
general and field officers, m rejecting the 
terms offered by Mr. Gates, nor of sub- 
scribing to those proposed and digested in 
our councils of war. He said, he was 
tempted to enlarge upon the violent speech 
of that gentleman, but could trust his tem- 
per no Frther, and would leave him to the 
judgment of the committee who had heard 
his charges, and the refutation of them. 
Mr. Fox now rose, and most earnestly 
implored the justice of the House m favour 
of the hon. general who had just sat down. 
The first point to be considered was, can 
the hon. general be tried by a court-mar- 
tial, situated as he is in respect of the Con- 
[3 D] 
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gress? or if he cannot, will it be proper to 
enquire into his conduct in this House till 
he is released from his present engagement 
to the Congress? In his opinion, we could 
send him to a court-martial by making a 
suitable return in either number and qua- 
lity; that we most clearly could proceed 
against, try and punish him, for state or 
criminal offences; and even if we could 
not, that the enquiry ought to go on, and 
if further proceedings relative to the hon. 
general should be thought necessary, they 
might be suspended, till the only impedi- 
ment, real or pretended, which at present 
stood in the way, should be removed. 

He had heard no one sound reason yet 
urged to shew, that the hon. commander 
might not be tried this instant. He knew 
no law which exempted an officer from a 
military tribunal. The right hon. gentle- 
man had charged him with offences of a 
very criminal nature indeed; with dis- 
gracing the arms of his country, with ren- 
dering into the hands of its enemy, an 
whole army. He would just make one 
supposition more, equally well -founded, 
he was inclined to believe, with any of 
those he had enumerated. He would 
suppose, that to the other imputed dis- 
pee offences, the hon. commander had 

een charged with treachery, what would 
be the effect of the right hon. gentleman’s 
doctrine? That after betraying his coun- 
try, he might return to it when he pleased 
with impunity; and it would nevertheless 
be in the power of those to whom he be- 
trayed it, to protect him by refusing to 
release or exchange him. This case, 
which as to the fact of treachery, had 
often happened before, and might again, 
plainly pointed out the absurdity of con- 
tending that a military man, as soon as he 
becomes a prisoner, is no longer a member 
of the community, owes it no allegiance, 
and stands exempt from every species of 
punishment, be his crimes ever so base or 
atrocious, if the party to whom he has sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner, thinks proper 
to protect him in his infamy and guilt. 

But says the right hon. gentleman, on 
- the second head, that of civil enquiry and 
subsequent punishment, What signifies 
expelling him? what signifies addressing 
the crown to dismiss him from his post 
and command in the army? Such punish- 
ments are by ‘no means adequate to the 
magnitude of his crimes, akould the charges 
be made good ; and as to an impeachment, 
what an idle farce it would be to impeach 
@ man, when you cannot punish him! 
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Here the right hon. gentleman was, indeed, 
extremely unfortunate and hard set to 
keep up even the colour of an argument ; 
expulsion is nothing; dismissing him from 
his station in the army is nothing ; an im- 
peachment he confesses would be some- 
thing, if the hands of justice were not 
tied. You may impeach perhaps, but you 
cannot punish. 

Here, then, were a string of assertions, 
equally contradictory to the feelings and 
judgment of mankind. Who but the right 
hon. gentleman would gravely assert, that 
expulsion was no punishment, or depriv- 
ing an officer of the fruits of four or five 
and thirty years service, the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general in the army and a regi- 
ment of cavalry, attended with circum- 
stances of disgrace, were no punishment ? 
Or how was it possible to conceive that 
the same power which could impeach 
could not punish? On the contrary, was 
it not self-evident to the most moderate 
capacity, that at this instant the hon. ge- 
neral was amenable to the laws of his 
country, and was as liable to be tried and 
punished for a breach of them, as any 
other man in this kingdom? It was, in- 
deed, a most extraordinary argument, 
that the worst or most vicious man, as 
soon as by management or treachery he 
became a prisoner, had no more to do 
than instantly to return to his own coun- 
try and commit every crime the most cor- 
rupt heart might suggest, and yet evade 
the punishment annexed to the commis- 
sion of such horrid offences. 

He was ashamed to spend a moment of 
his time, or that of the House, in refuting 
such palpable absurdities. If the hon. 
general was amenable to inferior tribunals, 
he was of course amenable to the first 
tribunal of criminal justice in the king- 
dom, that of parliament, where he was 
liable to be tried on an impeachment pre- 
ferred by one House to be heard and de- 
cided upon by the other, or by a Bill of 
pains and penalties ; so that either princi- 
ciple was equally fallacious and il] founded. 
He might be tried for treachery or dis- 
obedience of orders by a military tribu- 
nal; he might be expelled ; he might be 
dismissed. He might be tried in a court 
of criminal justice for offences properly 
and solely cognizable there ; or, he might 
be tried and punished by parliament. 

The right hon. gentleman, with that 
confidence and authority in which he 
usually delivers his opinions, says, the hon. 
general sits and votes in that House at 
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the will and by the permission of a rebel 
Congress; but, as in all the foregoing in- 
stances, he has forgot to adduce a sylla- 
ble of proof in support of his assertion. 
What book is it on the credit of which he 
hazards such an opinion? Is it on the 
authority of any great writer on the law 
of nations? He was certain not. On 
the contrary, it was well known, that a 
noble lord (Frederick Cavendish) who 
was made prisoner at St. Cas, on the coast 
of France, during the late war, having 
entertained some doubts whether, being 
on his parole in England, he was, as a 
prisoner, at liberty to attend his duty in 

arliament; and having communicated 

is doubts on the subject to the court of 
France, the answer he received was, that 
sitting and voting in parliament would be 
no more a breach of his parole, than get- 
ting his wife with child. 

He then proceeded to the last point, 
that of going on with the enquiry, on the 
supposition that the hon. general could 
not be punished till released from the con- 
ventéon of Saratoga, and suspending any 
further proceeding till that event should 
take place. This, though an unnecessary 
condition, if there should appear anythin 
even doubtful, would answer every end. 
If the hon. general’s conduct should call 
for a military tribunal, a very few weeks 
(perhaps at this very instant he stood dis- 
engaged to the Congress) would subject 
him to an enquiry ; or, on the other hand, 
if in the opinion of the House, it should be 
found that no blame was imputable to him, 
but that the miscarriage of the expedition 
from Canada was owing to the ignorance 
and incapacity of the ministers who planned 
it, and not to the general intrusted with its 
execution, then it would be proper that 
the justice of the nation should take place, 
and those men who had been the cause of 
the loss of America, of so much blood 
and treasure, a forcign war with a pow- 
erful enemy, and a threatened war with 
another powerful enemy, be brought to 
condign punishment. 

He allowed, it would be rather prema- 
ture to give an opinion one way or the 
other: but if ministers persisted, and by 
their irresistible influence and power of 
numbers should carry the question against 
any farther enquiry, it would be to him 
the fullest demonstration, that they were 
conscious of their own guilt, and on that 
account, and that alone, fled from the 
enquiry. 

‘he noble lord who moved the present 
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ana moved it for the third time. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon, more 
reserved, but equally desirous to prevent 
it, refused to co-operate, but took care as __ 
effectually to defeat the proper object of 
the enquiry as if he had moved for its dis- 
solution. When the motion for resuming 
the same question was moved by his hon, 
friend near him (col. Barré) the same 
noble lord moved the order of the day, 
and was openly abetted by the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon. The right hon. gen- 
tleman below him, who this day took such 
different ground, differed from his friends, 
and the two noble lords were obliged to 
submit; now for the third time, the same 
noble lord had made a similar attempt, 
and the noble lord in the blue ribbon af- 
fects a kind of sullen silence or indiffer- 
ence; but whether the noble lord shall 
rise or not, the principle and object of 
these various attempts have been uniform, 
that of defeating the enquiry, and thereby 
evading the justice of the nation. 

He conjured the House, as they re- 
garded their own honour, their character 
without doors, and the opinions of man- 
kind, to at least preserve appearances. 
If, at all events and hazards to themselves 
and the public, they were determined to 
support the present set of ministers in 
power, he recommended them to do so by 
a vote of acquittal after enquiry; and not, 
by a servile acquiescence, sacrifice the 
very appearance of justice, and the forms 
of their proceedings. 

Before he sat down, he begged that the 
ricght hon. gentleman who took so conspi- 
cuous a part in the present debate, would 
reflect a little, and endeavour to reconcile 
his present conduct to that adopted by 
him the last day the question was dis- 
cussed; otherwise it would have a very 
strange appearance, to be for suppressing 
an enquiry, the necessity of which he had 
so warmly urged but a few days since; 
nay, indeed, it would be little short of a 
direct desertion of all his former principles 
and professions, respecting the conduct of 
the American war, for the last eighteen 
months or two years; for as often as ever 
the question was agitated, his constant 
language was, that there was blame some- 
where; and that it was of course highly 
becoming that House, and an indispensa- 
ble duty to trace it to its source, and dis- 
cover who were the authors of our national 
misfortunes. 

Governor Johnstone observed, thatthere 
was no distinguishing the case of the hon. 
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general from the commander in chief; the 
southern and northern expeditions formed 
separate parts of one great whole. The 
enquiry did not merely confine itself to 
the cause of the loss of the army at Sara- 
toga, though that itself was of infinite im- 
portance, nor to the delays which ren- 
dered our advantages in Pennsylvania less 
decisive than might otherwise be expect- 
ed; but to learn the reason why the hon. 
general had not an effectual co-operation 
up the North River. He was free to say, 
that this misunderstanding between the 
commander in chief and the hon. general 
to whom the expedition was entrusted, 
was the great source of all our subsequent 
misfortunes. <A plan is agreed to in the 
cabinet, for a certain force to proceed to 
Albany, under the idea of a co-operation, 
by a part, or the whole of the grand army; 
the general proceeds to take upon him 
the  annance under that idea, his ar- 
rangements, both without the province 
and betore he passes the frontier, are cor- 
respondent with this pre-supposition ; and 
it is not till after half the cainpaign is over 
that he learns, by a letter from the com- 
mander in chief, that the main army is 
destined for the southward, and that he is 
to expect no effectual assistance from him. 
Here, then, was the very jut of the en- 
quiry. How happened it, that the hon. 
general below him, was commanded to 
force his way to Albany at all events, and 
effect a junctian with sir W. Howe, while 
it was evident, that long before the opera- 
tions of the northern 
sir W. Howe was resolved to go to the 
southward? In the words of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rigby) there must have 
been a fault somewhere; though without 
giving the hon. general the hberty of jus- 
tifying or vindicating his character, he 
scemed warmly disposed to leave it at his 
door, and equally desirous to acquit, with- 
out enquiry, the commander in chief. 
He affirmed, that the want of co-opera- 
tion was the cause of the loss of the cam- 
aign, and before either the commander 
In chief or the hon. general could be jus- 
tified in the opinion of that House and 
the nation, the propriety of going to the 
southward, instead of going up the North. 
River, must be demonstrated. Secondly, 
the hon. general must shew, that his or- 
ders were peremptory ; he meant not li- 
terally so; and that when he discovered 
that he was to expect no effectual assis- 
tance from the grand army, or that left 
in New York province, his orders were 
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such as would not permit him to return, 
consistent with his duty to his sovereign, 
and the general usages of service. If 
both those facts were properly establish- 
ed, it would then rest with administration 
to shew, on what motives they acted; and 
how they came to have risked so inade- 
quate a force, in the execution of so ha- 
zardous an enterprize. 

He never entertained a second opinion 
on the campaign of 1777; he gave it early 
and openly, and had neither heard nor read 
a syllable hitherto on the subject, sufficient 
to induce him to change it. A very re- 
spectable witness at the bar, (general 

ray ) had endeavoured to shew, that the 
expedition to the northward did not pre- 
sent so good a prospect of success as that 
to the southward. It might be so; no 
evidence had as yet been received but on 
one side, and even that, however strong, 
did not seem to him fully satisfactory ; for 
his part, therefore, he thought it highly 
incumbent upon ministers to set their 
faces against the motion, for the natu- 
ral conclusion would be, that they had 
neither cleared themselves, nor acknow- 
ledged the justification of the commander 
in chief. 

An hon. friend of his (Mr. Fox) had 

pressed, with his usual ability, the pro- 
priety of relinquishing alt further thoughts 
of bringing back the United States to their 
former state of obedience; because, said 
he, should the committee be dissolved, it 
will be an acknowledgment that America _ 
is invincible, and an avowal, that although 
adequate, the 
and ably exe- 
diffi- 
culties insurmountable and permanent. 
This argument, however specious as em- 
ployed against ministers, did not make 
the same impression on his mind, because 
he did not subscribe to the premises; he 
believed on the contrary, that the plans 
were defective in more than one instance, 
and in the execution in many; and that 
was his chief motive for rising in the pre- 
sent debate, and lhé begged leave to state 
his reasons. 

The general officer examined at the 
bar, with every other professional man 
who gave evidence, in a greater or less 
degree endeavoured to establish the fol- 
lowing facts. That every measure was 
ably and faithfully executed; that aban- 
doning the Jerseys and going to sea, was 
the proper mode of possessing the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania; that the landing 


measures wisely planne 
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in Chesapeak was preferable to the land- | was not, at so latea period in the session, 


ing in the Delaware; that the operations 
were impracticable and difficalt, and held 
out no rational prospect of success ; that 
the country was fortified so strongly by 
nature, as to render success highly im- 
probable with any furce we could send 
out or procure; and that ‘the people 
were almost unanimous in their resistance, 
and were determined never again to re- 
turn to their former connection with the 
parent state.” 

lt was unnecessary to enter into parti- 
_culars; this was the sum, substance and 
uninterrupted stream of the facts and opi- 
nrions, delivered at the bar. Those opi- 
nions if not contradicted, would get out 
in the world as so many established facts. 
If, then, all farther evidence should be 
stopped, on what ground or even pretence 
can we continue the war? None at all, 
that he could see. It was to meet those 
opinions that he wished most sincerely, 
that the committee would proceed, and 
that evidence of equal authority should be 
opposed to those opinions, to shew that 
great numbers, he would not undertake 
to say a majority, of the people in the 
united colonies, were well disposed to 
Great Britain; and that it was not yet 
too late, nor was the cause so desperate, 
as to forbid all hopes of bringing the body 
of the people back to their duty. On 
this ground he thought himself fully jus- 
tified in giving his negative to the motion 
made by the noble lord. 

Karl Nugent said, he by no means 
wished to oppress any man, or preclude 
the hon. general from an opportunity of 
vindicating his conduct. Ali he said was, 
what he still adhered to, that he thought 
it impossible to try him, consistent with 
the law of nations and usages of war, and 
if it was impossible, that any farther pro- 
gress in the enquiry would be nugatory 
and absurd. As to the commander in 
chief and his noble brother, he never sus- 
pected that they had not acquitted them- 
_ selves as able and judicious officers ; the 
evidence at the bar fully confirmed his 
pre-conceived opinions of their high de- 
serts and very meritorious services. He 
vowed to God, he did not believe there 
was any fault any where, unless in the 
misfortune and loss of the northern army, 
which he was far from attributing to the 
commander. He might have miscon- 
ceived the tenor of his orders, or formed 
expectations in which he was not well 
founded. Be that as it might, this House 


the proper place to discuss such a subject, 
particularly as the hon. general could not 
be tried, and as to expulsion, dismission 
and impeachment, they were not the con- 
stitutional means of proceeding on charges 
of military misconduct. The law had . 
established another tribunal, specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and as soon as 
the hon. general became amenable to that 
tribunal, he made no doubt but he would 
have the earliest opportunity of vindicat- 
ing his conduct, by a fair and indifferent 
trial. When he heard the decision of his 
judges, he would determine; till then, 
he should suspend any opinion either 
way. 

Mr. Eden was much surprised, when he 
heard the proposition for dissolving the 
committee; several witnesses had been 
examined, who all concurred, that the war 
in America was impracticable, and the 
force sent thither inadequate, and that # 
great majority of the people were averse 
to a British government. Several wit- 
nesses were summoned to be examined 
touching those points, and now when the 
committee was just in that stage to receive 
their evidence, a motion was made to pat 
an end to the enquiry. This he thought 
a very extraordinary mode of proceeding, 
and equally repugnant to justice and com- 
mon sense: if he had foreseen that any 
such thing was intended, instead of moving 
to report progress, he would have instantly 
moved for calling the witnesses to the bar. 
He could not help thinking, that it would 
be doing a manifest injury to the hon. ge- 
neral, not to permit him to enter into @ 
justification of his conduct. Repeated ac- 
cusations of a very weighty nature had 
been made against him, accusations which 
ought not to be permitted in that House, 
anlens they were intended to be followed 
up by suitable proofs and full investiga- 
tions: and for his part, he would for one 
have called the right hon. gentleman to 
order the last day, had he foreseen, that 
while he was passing such unqualified cen- 
sures on the hon. general, he was resolved 
to preclude him the only means left in his 
power of defending himself against such 
accusations. 

Mr. Rigby said, that as soon as the hon. 
general arrived in England, a board of ge- 
neral officers was convened, who unani- 
mously agreed that he could not be tried, 
till released from his engagement to the 
Congress ; and he remembered an instance 


himself, which as to the mode of proceed- 
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ing was exactly similar to the present; 
that was a board of enquiry instituted, to 
enquire into the conduct of sir John Mor- 
daunt, after his expedition to the coast of 
France in 1757; and it could hardly be 
expected that an officer of sir John’s rank, 
experience and consequence, would sub- 
mit his conduct to the decision of an illegal 
tribunal. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) 
had charged him with versatility respect- 
ing the present enquiry. For his part, he 
ever entertained but one opinion, which 
was, that no enquiry ought to have taken 
place, in respect of the hon. general, till 
released from the terms of the Saratoga 
convention, nor none at all in respect of 
the commander in chief, as no accusation 
had been made against him: but when the 
American secretary made a specific ac- 
cusation against the commander in chief, 
jt was incumbent on the House to permit 
him to meet that accusation with ae 
proofs. The hon. gentleman had remind- 
ed him of an expression of his, “ that 
there was fault somewhere,” and it ought 
to be strictly enquired into. He granted 
that he had often said so; but denied that 
the expression related to the conduct of 
the commander in chief, but was solely 
confined to the misfortune of Saratoga. 
He retained the same opinion still; he 
thought there was fault somewhere; and 
if the hon. general should be honourably 
acquitted, then it would rest with the 
noble lord who planned it, to answer for 
the consequences. He pledged himself, 
should that event ever take place, he would 
be one of the first to move for an enquiry 
into the conduct of the noble lord. The 
hon. general had endcavoured to convict 
him of a mistake, by saying that the British 
did not exceed 2,000. He spoke in a 
hurry ; what he meant was, that the whole 
army which piled up their arms, native and 
foreign, consisted of 5,000 men, which he 
would again assert, was @ circumstance 
unparalleled in the British annals. 

Lord G. Germain said, that he thought 
the hon. general was entitled to be heard. 
He had been strongly accused ; and justice 
demanded that he should be heard in his 
defence. Facts had bcen stated in evi- 
dence at the bar, which nearly affected 
himself, as responsible minister for the 
American department; and charges had 
been made by some of those witnesses 
against those brave and deserving men, 
who had by their presence in the field, and 
their services elsewhere, risked their lives, 
properties and dearest connections, in sup- 
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port of the constitutional rights of this 
country over our rebellious colonies; so 
that in every light of justice, he hoped the 
hon. general’ would be suffered to be heard ; 
he hoped, that he might be permitted to 
enter into his own justification; he hoped 
the loyal Americans, in behalf of their 
brethren in America, who were fighting 
our battles, and suffering under every 
species of tyranny and oppression, would 
be permitted to prove their principles. It 
was a justice due to individuals, it was a 
justice due to that House, but above all, 
it was a duty we owed to our country, 
which no motive of convenience, or any 
subordinate consideration, could excuse 
us from fulfilling. He confessed he was 
against the enquiry, but only in point of 
time, for it must have made its way into 
discussion some time or other; but now 
that we had proceeded so far, he hoped 
there would not be a second person found 
in that House to oppose it. | 

Lord Nugent’s motion was negatived, 
and Mr. Eden’s agreed to. 


May 20. The House being in the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Montagu in the chair, 


General Burcoyne addressed the Com- 
mittee as follows : 


Before I enter upon the narrative, which 
the precedent of your late proceedings 
authorises me to lay before you, I think 
it a duty to the committee, to promise that 
I shall trouble them with little other mat- 
ter than such as may be necessary to elu- 
cidate the transactions of the campaign 
1777, in that quarter where I con.manded. 
I shall keep in mind, that to investigate 
the causes of the disaster at Saratoga is 
the principal point to which all evidence 
ought to ee but at the same time, I 
shall take confidence in the justice and 
benevolence of my hearers, that where 
arguments in exculpation of the com- 
mander can aptly be combined with 2 
faithful representation of facts, they will 
not be deemed impertinent. 

Upon these ideas, though some intro- 
ductory explanations are requisite, I shall 
suppress the inclination I at first con- 
ceived, of stating my conduct from the 
time, when, conjointly with my hon. frien 
who took the lead in this enquiry, I was 
called to the unsolicited and unwelcome 
service in America: nor will I enumerate 
the complicated circumstances of private 
misfortune and ill health under which I 
pursued it. Prudence, as well as other 
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propriety, is, I confess, consulted in this 
suppression: for were it seen, that an of- 
ficer had invariably blended with the re- 
spect due to authority, warm, though dis- 
interested personal attachments; that 
under a persuasion of the merits of the 
King’s servants, he had united to his zeal 
for the public cause, an interest in their 
ae onour and ambition; would it not 

e conceived that his guilt must be of an 
impression beyond all excuse or palliation, 
to induce the very men to whom his facul- 
ties had been thus devoted, not only com- 
pletely to desert him, but to preclude him, 
as far as in them lay, from every means of 
defence, and if possible to ruin him in the 
opinion of the King, the army, and the 
country. 

A respect to the time of the committee 
would also dissuade me from recurring to 
any points previous to my instructions 
that have been discussed heretofore, were 
it not, that I find great stress is still laid 
to my prejudice upon a paper which found 
its way to the House during my absence. 
I mean the private letter to the noble lord, 
secretary for the American department, 
dated Ist January, 1777. ‘The noble lord 
has frequently stated that letter to have 
slipped inadvertently into the parcel de- 
stined for the House, and I gave him 
credit for that assertion; because, what- 
ever other impressions he might have 
found it his interest to establish respect- 
ing me, he certainly would not have 
thought the principal injury to which that 
letter has tended, a proper one for him to 
put forward: it is a notorious fact, or I 
would not mention it, that it has been 
held a reflection upon my character (by 
the part of the public with whom the noble 
lord is unpopular) that I addressed him as 
a patron and friend. This is an imputa- 
tion to which I must plead guilty ; fot at 
the time I wrote that letter, I certainly did 
hold that noble lord as my friend, and 
acted to deserve he should be so. The 
next ill tendency of that paper was, as 
the noble lord well knows, to convey, that 
I was endeavouring to supplant sir Guy 


Carleton in the command of the northern : 
army—an action abhorrent to honour and | 


the liberality of a gentleman; and of 
which, thank God, I can prove the false- 
hood, by irrefragable evidence upon your 
table, and in very small compass. I need 
only refer to the dispatches to sir Guy 
Carleton by his aid-de-camp, dated 22d 
August, 1776, four months before I came 
home, to shew that it was at that time de- 
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termined, that sir Guy Carleton should re- 
main in Canada; and that determination 
was made, as I have been informed, not 
only upon the political reasoning which 
appears in that dispatch, but also, upon 
great law opinions, that he could not, 
under the commission he then held under 
the great seal, pass the frontiers of his pro« 
vince. Sir, this confutation was naeed by 
me last year; and were collateral proof 
toes to my justification upon this 
subject, I could bring to your bar a tribe 
of gentlemen, who had imbibed impres- 
sions not very favourable to the military 
proceedings of sir Guy Carleton in the 
campaign of 1776: I could shew that I 
seized numberless, indeed I seized every 
possible occasion to vindicate the judg- 
ment, the assiduity, the activity of that 
highly respectable officer, careless how ill 
I paid my court, earncst to meet every 
attack against his fame. 

I beg leave also to call the attention of 
the committee, very particularly to one 
other paper, the date of which is previous 
to my departure from England; it is én- 
titled, ‘* Thoughts for conducting the 
War from the side of Canada, by lieute- 
nant general Burgoyne.” Sir, it will be 
in the recollection of the committee, whe- 
ther, when the conduct of the war was 
under consideration last year in my ab- 
sence, it was not understood, that the plan 
of the northern expedition was formed 
upon that paper, as produced upon han 
table. If so, I must ask the noble lord, 
why he suffered that error to prevail? 
The noble lord knew, (and it was pecu- 
liarly his duty to declare it) that the two 
proposals, the first of turning the expedi- 
tion eventually towards Connecticut, and 
the second, of embarking the army in the 
river St. Lawrence, in order to effect a’ 
junction with sir W. Howe by sea, in case 
the attempt by land appeared “ imprac- 
ticable or too hazardous,” were erased, 
while the paper was in his lordship’s hands. 
From that paper, as it appeared without 
erasures, naturally arose the conclusion, 
that the plan I had to execute, was com- 
pletely my own. Upon that paper were 
founded, as naturally, the doubts which 
have been entertained upon the peremp- 
tory tenor of my instructions. I must 
again ask the noble lord, upon what prin- 
ciple of justice he suffered those impres- 
sions to exist in this House? Why, in a 
debate in which he took a part, did he 
conceal, that the circumstances in reality 
were totally different from those upon 
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which gentlemen reasoned; that the dis- 
cretion reserved in the paper before the 
House was taken away, and consequently 
that my orders were rendered absolute in 
the strictest sense, by the alterations. 
Let any gentleman who has supposed I 
had an implied latitude for my conduct, 
now compare this circumstance with the 
wording of the letter to sir Guy Carleton, 
dated March 26, 1777, with a copy of 
which I was furnished, and extracts from 
which were afterwards, the only orders I 
had to act upon. 

I shall take no particular notice of what 
is called the saving clause, in the latter part 
of the orders, except to give the flattest 
contradiction to the supposition, that I 
dictated it; a suggestion that I know is 
still circulated. 1 have spoke to it very 
fully upon a former occasion,* and I do 
not wish, when it can be avoided, to en- 
force or reiterate the charges of duplicity 
and treachery which must ensue, if that 
clause could be supposed to have reference 
to any conduct previous to my arrival at 
Albany. The impression made oe my 
mind, by the circumstance of forbidding 
me each latitude [had proposed in my 

lan, and many other circumstances clearly 
indicating the decided intentions and ex- 
pectations of the ministers, rendered the 
sense of the whole order taken together 
clear and distinct, and shewed that the 
clause which is pretended to have left me 
a discretion as to my main object, had no 
sort of relation to that object. That 
clause evidently related not to my forcing 
my way, or not forcing it, to Albany, the 

lace of my destination, but to such col- 
ateral and eventual operations, as might 
be advisable in the course of my march. 
It related to the making impression upon 
the rebels and bringing them to obe- 
dicnce, in such manner as_ exigencies 
might require; and in my judgment, 
might seem most proper, previous to re- 
ceiving orders from sir W. Howe, of my 
junction with whom I was never to lose 
view. 

Nothwithstanding there has been so 
much discussion in debate and print, upon 
the interpretation of absolute orders, the 
committee, I am confident, will absolve 
me, though at the expence of a few mo- 
ments more, I should continue a subject 
upon which the merit or blame of the 
future proceedings in great measure rests. 
I do not admit the position, that there can 
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be no case in which an officer acting ata 
distance is bound at every hazard to pur- 
sue orders that appear absolute and deen 
sive. It is easy to conceive circumstances 
which might justify a state, in hazarding 
an army for the sake of facilitating great 
and decisive objects. Gentlemen conver- 
sant in military history will recollect many 
examples of this principle. Upon a former 
occasion, I stated a supposed case, and I 
now entreat leave to add a real example, of 
peremptory orders, which happened in the 
course of my own service. I have ever 
retained the impression that the circum- 
stance, I am going to relate, made upon 
my mind at the time, and to those who 
think that in any part of my conduct, I 
rashly risked my peace, my interest or my 
fame, to forward the wishes of others, this 
prepossession may in some measure ac- 
count for and excuse my imprudence. In 
the campaign of 1762 in Portugal, the 
count la Lippe, a name, which, if it finds 
a due historian, will stand among the first 
in military fame, was placed at the head 
of about 6,000 British troops, and a 
Portuguese army, the greater part of 
which was little better than nominal, to 
defend an extensive frontier against the 
whole force of Spain, and a large body of 
the veteran troops of France. ‘The salva- 
tion of Portugal depended solely on the 
capacity of that great man, which united 
the deepest political reasoning with ex- 
quisite military addrese. I had the ho- 
nour to be entrusted with the defence of 
the most important pass upon the Tagus, 
and my orders were peremptory to main- 
tain it against any numbers, and to the 
last man. A sclect corps of the enemy, 
greatly superior to mine, were encamped 
within sight on the other side of the river, 
and our advanced posts were within half 
musquet shot. In this situation, I re- 
ceived intelligence from count la Lippe, 
of a design of the enemy to pass the Tagus 
in force, about six miles above me, and to 
take possession of the open country in my 
rear, with a large corps of cavalry, by 
which means all communication, supply, 
or safe retreat, would be cut off. Toge- 
ther with this intelligence, the count’s 
letter expressed, ‘‘ That every delay to 
the enemy in getting possession of the pass 
I guarded, was so material to his other 
plans and operations, that it justified a 
deviation from systematic rules; that, 
therefore, after lane timely precautions 
to secure the retreat of my cavalry, I must 


abide the ene with the infantry ; 
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that at the last extremity, I must abandon 
my cannon, camp, &c. and with such pro- 
vision as the men could carry upon their 
backs, throw myself into the mountains 

on my left, and endeavour, by small 
and dispersed parties, to gain a rendez- 
vous at the northern part of the province.” 
I must observe, that when these pe- 
remptory orders were given, the com- 
mander was at a distance that made all 
timely communication of circumstances 
as impossible, as if the Atlantic had been 
between us; and I cannot close the ex- 
ample without mentioning the concluding 
part of count la Lippe’s letter. ‘* He par- 
ticipated,” he said, “in the feelings with 
which an oificer would be struck for his 
reputation, in suffering himself to be cut, 
and reduced to sacrifice his camp, his 
baggage, and twenty pieces of cannon. 
But be at case,” continued that great and 
generous man, “I will take the measure 
entirely upon myself, persevere as I have 
directed, and be confrient of my defence 
and protection.”” This was a saving clause, 
of a nature very different from those it is 
the practice in the present day to pen ; and 
if any man doubts the quotation, I can 
bring positive evidence to the truth of it 
verbatim. | 

Thus much, Sir, I thought it incumbent 
upon me to state in argument against the 
position that has been insisted upon, that 
no orders can be worded so peremptorily 
at a distance, as not te admit of an implied 
latitude, in case of unforeseen and insur- 
mountable difficulties: but to prevent all 
future cavil upon this subject, I request 
the committee to recollect, what I have 
again and again repeated, that I by no 
means put my defence, in passing the Hud- 
son's river, solely upon this reasoning. 
On the contrary, supposing for the argu- 
ment’s sake, [ should concede (which I 
never have done, nor mean to do) to the 
noble lord, and to every other gentleman, 
all they can desire to assume upon implied 
latitude in given cases, I should equally 
prove that no such case did exist, as 
would have justified me upon their own 
principle, id desisting from the letter o 
the orders under which I acted. - 
__ Having thus cleared my way to the time 
of my leaving England, to take upon me 
the command of the northern expedition ; 
I shall now lay before the committee a 
Narrative of its progress, in as concise and 
simple terms, as the nature of the subject 
will allow, endeavouring to imitate the 
perspicuity of the hon. gentleman who 
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took the lead in this business, and not with- 
out hope of my endeavours obtaining the 
same effect; and that in the persuasion of 
the House, my language, as has been ex- 
pressed of his, will be deemed the language 
of truth. 

It is my intention, for the more ready 
comprehension of the whole subject, to 
divide it into three periods. The first, 
from my appointment to the command, to 
the end of the pursuit of the enemy from 
Ticonderoga ; the second, from that time 
to the passage of the Hudson's river; and 
the third to the signing the convention. 

I left London on the 27th of March, and 
upon my departure from Plymouth, finding 
the Albion man of war ready to sail .for 
New-York, 1 wrote to sir W. Howe by 
that conveyance, upon the subject of my 
expedition, and the nature of my orders. 
I arrived at Quebec the 6th of May. Sir 
Guy Carleton immediately put under my 
command the troops destined for the ex- 
pedition, and committed to my manage- 
ment the preparatory arrangements. From 
thence I wrote a second letter to sir W. 
Howe, wherein I recapitulated that I was 
entrusted with the command of the army 
destined to march from Canada, and that 
my orders were to force a junction with 
his excellency. I expressed also my 
wishes, that a latitude had been left me for 
a diversion towards Connecticut, but that 
such an idea being out of question, by my 
orders being precise to force the junction, 
it was only mentioned to introduce the 
idea still resting upon my mind; viz. to 
give the rey to the enemy if I could, 
and by every feint in my power to establish 
a suspicion, that I still pointed towards 
Connecticut. But I repeated, that under 
the present precision of my orders, I should 
really have no view but that of joining 
him, nor think myself justified by any 
temptation to delay the most expeditious 
means I could find to effect that purpose. | 

I proceeded to Montreal on the 12th, 
and as my letters, lately laid before the 
House from that place, and from Quebec, 
will shew the state of things, I should not 
rest a mdbment upon this period, were it 
not to add one more public testimony, to 
those I am not conscious of having omit- 
ted upon any occasion, of the assiduous 
and cordial manner.in which the different 
services were forwarded by sir Guy Caile- 
ton. I should think it as dishonourable to 
seek, as I know it would be impossible to 
find, excuse for any fault of mine in any 
failure on the part of sir Guy Carleton, or 
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of any persons who acted under him, in 
any matter respecting the expedition, 
within their power to effect. Had that 
officer been acting for himself, or for his 
brother, he could not have shewn more in- 
defatigable zeal than he did, to comply 
with and expedite my requisitions and 
desires. 

Certain parts of the expected force, 
nevertheless, fell short. he Canadian 
troops, stated in the plan at 2,000, con- 
sisted only of three companies, intended 
to be of 100 men each, but in reality not 
amounting to more than 150 upon the 
whole, nor could they be augmented. 
The corvées, which are detachments of 
provincials without arms, to repair roads, 
convey provisions, or any other temporary 
employment for the King’s service, could 
not be obtained in sufficient number, nor 
kept to their employments, although sir 
Guy Carleton used every possible exer- 
tion and encouragement for the purpose. 
Drivers for the provision-carts, and other 
carriages, could not be fully supplied by 
the contractor, though no expence was 
spared ; a circumstance which occasioned 
much inconvenience afterwards. To these 
unavoidable disappointments were added, 
the difficulties occasioned by bad weather, 
which rendered the roads almost imprac- 
ticable at the carrying-places, and conse- 

uently the passage of the batteaux, ar- 
tillery, and baggage, exceedingly dilatory: 
we had besides a great deal of contrary 
wind. Notwithstanding all impediments, 
ithe army assembled between the 17th and 
20th of June, at Cumberland Point, upon 
Lake Champlain. 

On the 21st I held a conference with 
the Iroquois, Algonchins, Abenekies, and 
Outawas, Indians, in all about 400. This 
conference appears in your papers. I 
thought at the time that the cordiality of 
the Indians over the whole continent 
might be depended upon, and their first 
operations tended to persuade me into a 
belief of their utility. The priest to whom 
they seemed devoted, and the British of- 
fiers employed to conduct them, and to 
whose controul they engaged to submit, 
gained advantages, and spread terror with- 
out barbarity. The first party sent out 
made several of the enemy prisoners in the 
heat of the action, and treated them with 
European humanity. 

During the movement of the different 
corps to this general rendezvous, I wrote 
a third letter to sir W. Howe. The chief 
purport of it was to give him ‘ intelligence 
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of my situation at the time, and of my 
expectation of being before Ticonderoga 
between the 20th and 25th instant; that. 
I did not apprehend the effective strength 
of the army would amount to above 6,500 
men; that I meant to apply to sir Guy 
Carleton to send a garrison to Ticonde- 
roga when it should be reduced, but that 
I was apprehensive he would not think 
himself authorised by the King’s orders to 
comply ; that whenever, therefore, I might 
be able to effect the junction, sir William 
would not expect me to bring near the 
original number. I repeated my perse- 
verance in the idea of giving jealousy on 
the side of Connecticut, and at the same 
time my assurances, that I should make 
no manceuvre that could procrastinate the 
great object of a junction.” 

I state these different letters to sir W. 
Howe merely to shew that my conception 
a the precision of my orders was not an 
after-thought, and taken up as an excuse 
when I found the expedition had failed; 
but a fixed decided sentiment coeval with 
my knowledge of my command. For a 
farther proof of the same fact I beg leave 
to state an extract from my orders to the 
army at Crown Point, June 30th. The 
words were these: “ The army embarks 
to-morrow, to approach the enemy. The 
services required of this particular expe- 
dition are critical and conspicuous. Dur- 
ing our progress occasions may occur, in 
which, nor difficulty, nor labour, nor life 
are to be regarded. This army must not 
retreat.” Were it necessary, I could 
bring abundant collateral proof to the same 
effect, and shew that the idea of forcing a 
way to Albany by vigorous exertiong 
against any opposition we might meet, was 
general and infixed through the whole 
army. 

My proceedings from the time of ase 
sembling the army as before described, to 
the date of my public dispatch from 
Skenesborough, comprehending the ma- 
neeuvres which forced the enemy from 
Ticonderoga, and the. actions at Skenes- 
borough, Huberton, and Fort Anne, are 
related at full in that dispatch. It is the 
less necessary to give the committee fur- 
ther trouble upon this subject, because I 
believe no enemy can be found to arraign 
my conduct in those days of success; or 
if there were one, he could not deprive 
me of the consolation, that I had his Ma- 
jesty’s full approbation and app aust, of 
which I could produce a very honourable 
and undeniable proof. All therefore that 
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is necessary, before I quit this first period 
of the campaign, is to give a precise state 
of the effective strength of the army, at the 
time it assembled. 

. On the Ist of July, the day we en- 
‘camped before Ticonderoga, the troops 
consisted -of British rank and file 3,724, 
German ditto 8,016, making 6,740 re- 
qua exclusive of artillery-men. Cana- 

ians and Provincials about 250, Indians 
about 400, making 650. In regard to the 
artillery, I think this the proper place to 
rectify the misrepresentations that have 
prevailed respecting the quantity em- 
ployed. It has been stated as far beyond 
the necessary proportion for the number 
of troops, an incumbrance to their move- 
ments, and one cause of what has been 
called the slow progress of the expedition. 

In order to justify this charge, a view of 
the whole mass has been presented to the 
public without any explanation of its dis- 
tinct allotments: and many have been led 
to believe that the whole was attached to 
the army throughout the campaign, and 
fell into the enemy’s hands at last. 

The facts, as I shall prove them to the 
committee, are as follow: The whole origi- 
nal train furnished by sir Guy Carleton 
consisted of sixteen fees 24 pounders ; 
ten heavy 12 pounders ; eight medium 12 

ounders; two light 24 pounders; one 
ight 12 pounder; 26 light six-pounders ; 

17 light three pounders; 6 eight-inch 
howitzers; 6 five and an half-inch howit- 
gers; 2 thirteen-inch mortars; 2 ten-inch 
mortars; 6 eight-inch mortars; 12 five 
and an half-inch mortars; and 24 four and 
two-fifth-inch mortars, Of these two 
heavy 24 pounders were sent on board a 
ship for the defence of Lake Champlain, 
and the other 14 were sent back to St. 
‘John’s. Of the heavy 12 pounders, six 
were left at Ticonderoga, four ditto in the 
ago George ; four medium 12 pounders 
at Fort George; one light 12 pounder at 
Ticonderoga ; two light 6 pounders at 
Fort George ; four light 6 pounders at St. 
John’s; four light 3 pounders at Ticonde- 
roga; five light 3 pounders at St. John’s; 
two eight-inch howitzers at Fort George ; 
two ditto at St. John’s; two five and an 
half-inch howitzers at Fort George; two 
thirteen-inch mortars in the Royal George ; 
two ten-inch mortars in ditto; four eight- 
inch mortars in ditto; four five and an 
half-inch mortars at Ticonderoga; four 
she he mortars in the Royal George; twelve 
cohorns at Ticonderoga; and eight co- 
horns in the athe George. The field 
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train, therefore, that proceeded with the 
army consisted of 4 medium twelve- 
pounders: 2 light twenty-four-pounders ; 
18 light six-pounders; 6 light three- 
poet two eight-inch howitzers; 4 

ve and an half-inch howitzers; 2 eight- 
inch mortars, and 4 royals. The carrying 
the 24 pounders, though there were but 
two, has been spoken of as an error; and 
it is necessary therefore to inform the 
committee, that they were of a construc- 
tion lighter by 8cwt. than medium twelves, 
and to all intents and purposes field-ar- 
tillery. 


- 


This artillery was distributed as follows: 


Fraser's corps, estimated at three batta- 
lions, ten pieces, viz. 4 light six-pounders ; 
4 light three-pounders, constructed for 
being occasionally carried on horseback ; 
2 royal howitzers. German reserve, under 
col. Breyman, estimated at 2 battalions, 
2 light six-pounders ; 2 light three- 
ounders. 
Hanau artillery-men. The line of British, 
four battalions. Germans, five battalions. 
Total nine battalions. Three brigades of 
artillery, of four six-pounders each; viz. 
one brigade for each wing, and one for the 
center. From hence it appears, that to 
14 battalions, there were allotted 26 pieces 
of light artillery. The customary allot- 


ment is two pieces per battalion, conse- — 


quently the proportion of artillery was 
less than upon common services. 

The forming artillery into brigades, in 
reference to dlotaching two guns to each 
attalion, has been constantly practised in 

most services during last war, under the 
ablest men, and it is productive of many 
advantages, as the brigades, by that 


And served by the Hesse . 


means, either singly or united, fall under — 


the command of a proportionable number 
of officers. The service is carried on with 
greater regularity, and the effect of the 
fire becomes much more formidable than 
when scattered along the front of the 
line. This mode of service was recom- 
mended by major-general Phillips, and 
adopted without hesitation by me, as 
coming from an officer of his great experi- 
ence and judgment. 

The park artillery consisted of ten 
pieces, viz. two light twenty-four pounders ; 
four medium twelve-pounders; two eight- 
inch howitzers; two royal howitzers. I 
understood this proportion of field-artillery 
to be the same as that proposed by sir 
Guy Carleton, had he commanded ; it was 
the proportion recommended by general 
Phillips, and I formed my opinion con- 
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formably to those respectable officers, 
upon the following reasons, viz. that artil- 
Iny was extremely formidable to raw 
troops ; that in a country of posts, it was 
essentially necessary against the best 
troops ; that it was yet more applicable to 
the enemy we were to combat ; because 
the mode of defence they invariably 
adopted, and at which they were beyond 
all other nations expert, was that of en- 
trenchment covered with strong abatties, 
against which the cannon of the nature of 
the heaviest above described, and howit- 
zers, might often be effectual, when to dis- 
lodge them by any other means, might be 
attended with continued and important 
Josses. 

In these general ideas of the use of ar- 
tillery against the rebel forces, I have the 
happiness to observe, from the papers be- 
fore you, the concurrence of sir W. Howe, 
who states similar ideas very fully in one 
of his requisitions to the secretary of state; 
but further reasons for not diminishing the 
proportion of guns of superior calibre to 
8ix-pounders in this train, were, first, their 
use against block-houses (a species of for- 
tification peculiar to America) ; secondly, 
@ probability that gun-boats might be re- 
quisite for the security of the water-trans- 

rt, on some parts of the Hudson’s River ; 

ut principally, was the supposition of for- 
tifying a camp at Albany, in case I should 
reach that place, should meet with a suffi- 
ciency of provision there as I was led to 
expect, atl should find it expedient to pass 
the winter there, without communication 
with New-York. 

With respect to the quantity of ammuni- 
tion attached to this artillery, it is to be 
observed, that the number of rounds ac- 
companying the light pieces, and which 
were carried in small carts, were pot more 
than sufficient for a day’s action.. Light 
six-pounders 124 rounds each, light three- 
pounders 300 rounds, royal howitzers 90 
rounds. The different reserves of anjmu- 
nition were chiefly conveyed by water in 
scows and batteaux. It certainly would 
not have been advisable, after a commu- 
nication with Canada was at an end, to de- 
pend upon precarious supplies from the 
southward; and therefore it became ne- 
"cessary (as far as the service would allow) 
to bring forward such stores as there was 
every appearanee of an absolute want of 
during the course of an active campaign. 

Had the enemy established themselves 
in force, upon the islands at the mouth of 


the Mohawk River, or on otber ground 
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equally advantageous to have disputed the 
passage of that or of the Hudson’s River, 
or that they had even waited an assault ia 
their works at Still-Water, it is probable 
that recourse must have been had to artil- 
lery of the heavier nature, in the latter 
case especially, to have derived any advan- 
tage from our seizing a post upon their left 
flank; I have since known that they had 
iron twelve and nine-pounders mounted 
upon those works, which were in other re- 
spects very formidable. ~ aa 

The British artillery-men, rank and file, 
were 245, recruits under command of lieut. 
Nutt of 33d regiment, attached to the ser- 
vice of the artillery 150, Hessian artillery- 
men, rank and file 78; making 478. Add 
these numbers to the former state of the 
army, and it will be found that the regular 
strength, when at the greatest, consisted 
of 7,213. 

I now come to the second period of the 
campaign, comprehending the transactions 
from the time the pursuit of the enemy 
from Ticonderoga ceased, and the corps 
of brigadier general Frazer and the 9th 
regiment, rejoined the army, after the re- 
spective actions of Huberton and Fort 
Anne, to the time when the army passed 
the Hudson’s river to attack the enemy 
near Still-Water. 

It had-proved impossible immediately to 
follow the quick retreat of the enemy far- 
ther, from the nature of the country, and 
the necessity of waiting a fresh supply af 
provisions. But it appeared evident to me, 
that could a rapid progress towards Al- 
bany be effected, during their dispersion 
and panic, it would be decisive of the suc- 
cess of the expedition. Question has been 
made by those who began at this period to 
arraign my military conduct, whether it 
would not have been more expedient for 
the purpose of rapidity to have fallen back 
to Ticonderoga, in order to take the can- 
venient route by Lake George, than to 
have persevered in the laborious and diffi- 
cult course by land to Fort Edward. My 
motives for preferring the latter were 
these ; I considered not only the general 
impressions, which a retrograde motion is 
apt to make upon the minds both of ene- 
mies and friends, but also that the natural 
conduct of the enemy in that case would 
be to remain at Fort George, as their re- 
treat could not then be cut off, in order to 
oblige me to open trenches and conse- 

uently todelay me; and in the mean time 
they would have destroyed the road from 
Fort George to Fort ard. On the 
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other hand by persisting to penetrate by 
the short cut fronr Fort Anne, of which I 
-was then master, to Fort Edward, though 
it was attended with great labour and many 
alert situations, the troops were improved 
in the very essential point of wood service ; 
1 effectually dislodged the enemy from 
Fort George without a blow; and seeing 
me master of one communication they did 
not think it worth while to destroy the 
other. The great number of boats also, 
which must necessarily have been employed 
for the transport of the troops over Lake 
George were by this course spared for the 
transport of the provisions, artillery and 
ammunition. The success answered this 
reasoning in every point, for by the vigi- 
lance of general Phillips, to whom I had 
ecnimitted the important part of forward- 
ing all the necessaries from Ticonderoga, 
a greatembarkation arrived at Fort George 
on July 29th, 1 took possession of the 
country near Fort Edward on the same 
day, and independently of other advan- 
tages, 1 found myself much more forward 
in point of time than 1 could possibly have 
been by the other route. 

Another material motive which could 
-not be known by strangers who have rea- 
-eoned upon this movement was, that during 
the time that my army was employed in 
-clearing Wood Creek and cutting roads, 
and the corps under major general Phillips 
working to pass the transports over Lake 
George, I was enabled to detach a large 
corps to my left under major general 
Reidesel, and thereby assist my purpose of 

iving jealousy to Connecticut and keeping 
in check the wholecountry ealledthe Hamp- 
shire Grants. It was at this time major 
general Reidesel conceived the purpose of 
mounting his regiment of dragoons. In 
the country he traversed during his de- 
tached command he found the people 
frightened and submissive. He was in- 
-dustrigus and expert in procuring intelli- 
gence in parts of the country more remote 
than Bennington, and entertained no doubt 
of success, were an expedition formed 
under the command of Jieut. col. Baum. 

On the arrival of the army at Fort Ed- 
ward the great object of attention was the 
transports from Fort George. The dis- 
tance was about 16 miles, the roads want- 
ing great repair, the weather unfavourable, 
.the cattle and carriages scarce, part of the 
latter inconvenience was occasioned by the 
‘number of both that were necessarily de- 
tained at Ticonderoga, for the purpose of 
@ragging the boats and the provisions over 
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the carrying-places between Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George; another part of 


the inconvenience was caused by the una- 


voidable delays in bringing the different 
divisions of horses as they were collected 
in Canada through the desart, for such 
most of the country is, between St. John’s 
and Ticonderoga. 

It was soon found that in the situation 
of the transport service at that time, the 
army could barely be victualled from day 
to day, and that there was no prospect of 
establishing a magazine in due time for 
pursuing present advantages. The idea 
of the expedition to Bennington originated 
upon this difficulty combined with the in- 
telligence reported general Reidesel 
and with all otherwise received. [I 
knew that Bennington was the great de- 
posit of corn, flour, and store cattle; that 
It was guarded only by militia; and every 
day’s account tended to confirm the pers 
suasion of the loyalty of one description 
of the inhabitants and the panic of the 
other, Those who knew the country 


-beat were the most sanguine in this per- 


suasion. 
Had my intelligence been worse founded, 
I should not have hesitated to try this ex- 
edition with such troops, and under such 
instructions as I gave to the commanding 
officer, for so great a purpose as that of a 
supply sufficient to enable the army ta 
follow at the heels of a broken and dis- 
concerted enemy. The German troops 
employed were of the best I had of that 
nation; the number of British was small ; 
but it was the select light corps of the 
army, composed of chosen men from ail 
the regiments, and commanded by captain 
Fraser, one of the most distinguished offi- . 
cers in his line of service that ever I met 
with. The instructions recommended the 
utmost caution respecting posts and secu. 
rity of retreat, attention against exposing 


-the solid part of the detachment to affront, 


or committing it in any instance, without 
a moral certainty of success. I touch 
with tenderness, and with great reluctance, 
points that relate to the dead. My de- 
fence compels me to say, my cautions 
were not observed, nor the reinforcement 
advanced with the alacrity I had a right to 
expect. The men who commanded in 
both instances were brave and experienced 
officers. I have ever imputed their failure 
partly to delusion in respect to the enemy, 
and partly to surprise, and consequent 
confusion in the troops. 

For farther explanation of my motives, 
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and the circumstances attending the exe- 
cution of the expedition, I beg leave to 
refer the committee to the letter laid be- 
fore the House last year, and more parti- 
cularly to the private letter laid before the 
House lately. The same letter will shew 
the only resource that remained for pro- 
ceeding towards Albany, after the disap- 
ointment of this expedition, viz. to press 
joewaid a necessary supply of provision, 
and other indispensable articles, from Fort 
George. I shall bring proof to your bar 
to this point, and J trust I shall shew be- 
yond a doubt, that no possible exertion 
was omitted. It is not uncommon for gen- 
tlemen, unacquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of the country to which I am alluding, 
to calculate the transport of magazines, 
by measuring the distance upon a map, 
and then applying the resources of car- 
riage, as practised in other countries. I 
‘request permission to shew their mistake. 
The first stage from Fort George to Fort 
Edward is by land. The distance and the 
roads were described before. At Fort 
Edward the Hudson’s river becomes navi- 
gable for a certain extent, and it is the 
constant practice in all transports to re- 
sume the water carriage. Were it not, 
new impediments would arise from hills, 
worse roads, and such an increased dis- 
tance, as would prevent the cattle return- 
ing to Fort George the same day. About 
six miles below Fort Edward lie the falls 
of Fort Miller, where there is another car- 
rying place, which, though of no consi- 
erable length, makes the necessity of ua- 
loading the boats, placing the contents in 
carts, and replacing them in fresh boats, 
at the place the river again admits of na- 
-vigation. ‘The boats unloaded, return to 
. Fort Edward against a rapid stream. 
Upon this short state of facts gentlemen 
will judge of our embarrassments. In the 
first place it was necessary to bring for- 
ward to Fort Edward four score or a hun- 
dred boats, as mere carriage vessels for 
the provision; each boat made a hard 
days work for six or more horses, inclu- 
ding the return of the horses. At the 
next carrying place, as above described, it 
was necessary to place a considerable 
relay of horses to draw over, first, a por- 
tion of carriage boats, and afterwards the 
provision as it arrived. I have not men- 
- tioned the great number of other boats 
necessary to be brought forward, to form 
bridges, to carry baggage and ammunition, 
and the number of carriages framed to 
transport the boats themselves at the en- 
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suing carrying places, as we should pro- 
ae to Albany. This will be; aheay in 
detail at the bar, if the committee chuse 
to hear it, and I pledge myself it will ap- 
pear that the diligence in this service was 
extreme; that it was performed in the 
most expeditious manner possible, respec- 
tively to our resources, and that no delay 
was occasioned by the artillery, because 
the horses appropriated to it were super- 
numerary to those for which we had carts, 
and the artillery, not already with the 
army, at last was all brought up by its 
own horses in two days. : 

On the 13th of September the store of 
provision amounting to about thirty days 
consumption was completed. have 
stated in my letter to the secretary of 
state, my reasons against proceeding with 
less quantity. And it is now time to enter 
upon the object of consideration, that is 
held by some to be conclusive upon the 
executive part of the campaign ; the pas- 
sage of the Hudson’s River. 

Two errors, respecting this passage, 
though of opposite and incompatible na- 
tures, are supposed to have contributed 
to the ill success that ensued ; the one the 
error of delay, the other, that of precipita- 
tion. _In defence against the first, I refer 
to my effort at Bennington to procure sup- 
plies, and to the impediments I have just 
now stated, after that effort failed. Against 
the latter, I refer to the reasons laid down 
in my pata letter to the secretary of 
state, dated 20th of August. The state 
of things at this important crisis, and my 
reasoning upon it are expressed still more 
at large in my dispatch from Albany; I 
will now only touch them compendiously. 
On the one hand, my communications 
were at an end; my retreat was insecure ; 
the enemy was collected in force; they 
were strongly near col. St. Leger was 
retiring from Fort Stanwix. These were 
dilemmas, but none of them insurmount- 
able. On the other hand, I had dislodged 
the enemy repeatedly when before in force, 
and more strongly posted; my army was 
conscious of ascendancy ; eager to advance; 
I expected co-operation; no letters from 
sir W. Howe removed that expectation. 
That to sir Guy Carleton had never weigh- 
ed upon my mind; because it was dated 
early in April, and consequently long be- 
fore the secretary of state's instructions, 
which I must have supposed to relate to 
co-operation, could be received. The 
letter of 17th July mentioned that general's 
return to my assistance, should Washing- 
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ton turn his force towards me; indicated 
as I thought an expectation of my arrival 
at Albany; and informed me that sir 
Henry Clinton was left at New-York, and 
would act as occurrences might direct; 
I did not know sir Henry Clinton’s force. 
I did know that considerable reinforce- 
ment might be then expected at New- 
York from England. After all, should 
co-operation from below fail, the whole 
force of col, St. Leger, and sir W. John- 
‘stone were to be expected from above, in 
time to facilitate a retreat, though not in 
time to assist my advance. Under these 
different suggestions and those that are 
more copiously stated in the dispatch to 
which I have referred, I read again my 
orders (1 believe for a thousandth time) 
and 1 was decided. And I am still con- 
vinced that no proof that could have been 
brought from appearances, intelligence, or 
reasoning, coal have justified me to my 
country, have saved me from the condem- 
nation of my profession, or produced par- 
don within my own breast, had I not ad- 
vanced and tried a battle with the enemy. 

I will conclude this subject with again 
asserting, upon my honour, what I hope 
to support by evidence, though it is im- 
possible to bring positive proof to a nega- 
tive, that neither general Fraser, nor ge- 
neral Phillips ever offered, as has been re- 
ported, nor can be supposed to have con- 
ceived any objection against the passage 
of the Hudson’s River. 

This resolution being taken, I trust the 
manner of approaching the enemy, when 
explained by witnesses, will not be dis- 
graceful to me as a soldier. The action 
which ensued on the 19th of September, 
verified the valour of my army, and I must 
in truth acknowledge a very respectable 
share of that quality in the army of the 
enemy. To the general description given 
in my dispatch, it will be fit to add by 
evidence the peculiar merits of the troops 
in that action. The honour of three Bri- 
tish regiments in continual and close fire 
for four hours, all of them suffering consi- 
derable loss, and one remaining with less 
than 60 men, and 4 or 5 officers, ought 
not to lose its. due applause because it is 
said their opponents were irregulars and 
militia. 

A victory was at last obtained, but the 
close of the day unavoidably prevented 
ony immediate advantages. On the day 

following it was known from prisoners 
and deserters, that the enemy were in a 
post strongly fortified, but from the thick- 
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ness of the wood it was impossible to catch. 
a view of any part of their position. All 
that could be done, therefore, was to take 
up ground as near them as the nature of 
the country would admit, respectively to 

military arrangement. It appears from 

the dispatch already alluded to, that the 
army remained in this position till the 9th. 
October, when the second action ensued, 

employed in fortifying their camp, and 
watching the enemy, whose numbers it 
was now known, had been greatly supe- 

rior to ours at the action, and were daily 

increasing in militia. | 

It may here be asked why, as soon as it 

became palpable that no use could be 
made of the victory, I did not retreat ? 

Gentlemen will recollect that on the se-. 
cond day after the action I received in- 

telligence from sir H. Clinton, of his in- 

tention to attack the highlands about this 

time, and I was hourly in expectation, I 

trust a justly founded one, of that measure 

operating to dislodge Mr. Gates entirely, 

or to oblige him to detach a large portion 

ofhis force. Either of these cases would 

robably have opened my way to Albany. 

n these circumstances, could the prefe- 
rence upon these alternatives admit a mo- 
ment’s reflection? To wait so fair a pros- 
pect of effecting at last the great purpose 

of the campaign; or to put a victorious 
army under all the disadvantages of a 
beaten one, by a difficult and disgraceful 
retreat ; relinquishing the long expected’ 
circumstance of co-operation in the ver 
hour of its promise, and leaving sir H. 

Clinton’s army, and probably sir W. 

Howe’s exposed, with so much of the sea-« 
son of the campaign to run, to the whole 
force of Mr. Gates, after he should have 
seen me on the other side of Hudson’s- 

river. Some of the same considerations 
and other concomitant circumstances will, 
in part, serve to account for my not at- 
tacking the enemy during this interval ; 
for in this situation as in former ones, my 
conduct .has been arraigned upon oppo- 
site pe | 
The committee will observe that after 

receiving intelligence of sir H. Clinton’s 
design, different messengers were dis- 
patched by different routes, to inform that 

officer of my situation, and the time I 

thought I could continue in it. To have 
hazarded a repulse in that suspense of a 
peweay diversion, would in my opinion, 

1ave been very unjustifiable; but when I 

add that from the backwardness or defec- 
tion of the few Indians that remained, the 
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number of rifle-men, and other irregulars 
employed on the enemy's out-posts, and 
the strength and darkness of the surround- 
ing woods, it had not yet been practicable 


to gain any competent knowledge of their. 


position, I trust every man will go with 
me in the sentiment, that all these cir- 
cumstances considered, an attack would 
have been consummate rashness. 

Another very powerful reason that ope- 
rated on the side of delay, was the state 
of my sick and wounded. Numbers of 
the latter were recovering fast; many ex- 
cellent officers in particular; and the 
more I delayed the stronger I grew. The 
time also entitled me to expect lieut. col. 
St. Leger’s corps would be arrived at Ti- 
conderoga, and secret means had been 
long concerted to enable him to make 
an effort to join me with probability of 
guccess, 

Upon mature consideration and after- 
knowledge of circumstances attending 
this period, I am clearly of opinion that 
had the reinforcements from England ar- 
rived in time, to have enabled sir H. 
Clinton to have effected the stroke he 
afterwards so greatly made in the high- 
lands, any time between the two actions, 
I should have made my way. 

The dispatch alluded to proceeds to 

state the reason that induced me to make 
the movement on the 7th of October. I 
shall only add, to obviate a supposed error 
in not savancian my whole line, that the 
part remaining in my camp operated as 
effectually to keep the enemy’s right win 
in check as if it had moved, with this ad- 
ditional advantage, that it prevented the 
danger of that wing advancing by the 
plain near the river and falling upon my 
Tear. 
I have reason to believe my di int- 
ment on that day roccelel foal en: un- 
common circumstance in the conduct of 
the enemy. Mr. Gates, as 1 have been 
informed, had determined to receive the 
attack in his lines; Mr. Arnold, who com- 
manded on the left, foreseeing the danger 
of being turned, advanced without con- 
sultation with his general, and gave, in- 
stead of receiving battle. The stroke 
might have been fatal on his part had he 
failed. But confident I am, upon minute 
examination of the ground since, that 
had the other idea been pursued, I should 
in a few hours have gained a position, 
that in spite of the enemy’s numbers, 
would have put them ih my power. 

Disagreeable as is the necessity, I must 
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here again, in justice to my own army, 
recur to the vigour and obstinacy with 
which they were fought by the enemy. 
A more determined perseverance than 
they shewed in the attack upon the lines, 
though they were finally repulsed by the 
corps under lord Balcarras, | believe, is 
not in any officer’s experience. It will 
be the business of evidence to prove, that 
in the part where col. Breyman was killed, 
and the enemy penetrated, the mischief 
could not be repaired, nor under it the 
camp be longer tenable. 

The transactions of the ensuing night, 
the day of the 8th, and the whole progress 
of the retreat to Saratoga, will be laid before 
the committee minutely in the course of 
my evidence, as wellas every circumstance, 
from the time the army arrived there to 
the signing the convention. I have only 
to premise, that I trust I shall be able to 
prove to the satisfaction of the committee, 
that even in this situation, I had the 
chance of a favourable event. The enemy 
had intended to attack by the plain of Sa- 
ratoga. On the morning of the ilth, a 
considerable column had actually passed 
the Fish Kill for that purpose during the 
fog, which at that season was regular till 
some time after sun-rise. The intention 
was prevented taking place, by intelligence 
one of their generals received from a de- 
serter, that I hada line formed behind the 
brush-wood, to support the post of artil- 
lery, which was their immediate object 
of attack. The general instantly retreat- 
ed his coluwn, and prevented a general 
action, which my position, compared with 
the propused one of the enemy, gave me 
reason to hope would have been to my 
advantage. 

I have likewise a satisfactory confidence, 
that 1 shall demonstrate that the intelli- 
gence I stated to the councils of war, re- 
specting the strength of the enemy, did 
not fall short in any part, and in some 
parts much exceeded my own belief, par- 
ticularly on the only possible routes of 
my retreat; and that those posts were not 
taken up during my stay at Saratoga, as 
has been reported, but some of them pre- 
vious to the action of the 7th, and the rest 
immediately after it. 

I shall close the whole of this by deli- 
vering at your table, from the hands of 
my secretary, an authenticated return of 
the force of general Gates, signed by him- 
self, and the truth of it will be supported 
from ocular testimony, by every officer 


the British army. Many of them are now 
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in England, and after what has been insi- | ties, distresses, and dangers of the horthern 
nuated, not to say charged, in this House, | expedition. The evidence was unusually 
it becomes the duty of the accusers, not | clear, plain, accurate, and direct to its 
only to examine closely the officers I | matter. It went uniformly to place the 
have called, but to produce any other wit- | character of general Burgoyne in a very 
nesses; ‘that in their thoughts may be qua- | high point of view, whether considered as 
litied to speak to the good or Bab order of | a man, a soldier, or the leader of an army 
the-rebel ‘troops, when they marched by | in the most trying and perilous service. 
in their presence, and to their behaviour, | That he possessed the confidence and affec- 
when opposed to our troops in action. _| tion of his army in so extraordinary a de- 
- Icannot close this long trespass upon | gree, that no loss or misfortune could shake 
the -patience- of the committee, without | the one, nor distress or affliction weaken 
expressing one humble hope, that in form- | the other. It established an instance, so 
ing a judgment upon the whole, or any | far as it could be conclusive, (and a close 
distinct ‘part of these transactions, they | cross-examination was not able to weaken 
will be considered as they must have ap- | it) perhaps unequalled in military history ; - 
peared at the time; for I believe, where | that during 'so long and continued a scene 
war is concerned, few men’in-command | of unceasing fatigue, hardship, danger, 
would stand acquitted, if any ‘after-know- | and distress, finally ending in general ruin 
ledge of facts and circumstances were | and captivity, not a single voice was heard 
brought in argument against decisions of | through the army to upbraid, censure or 
the moment, and appurent exigencies of | blame their general; and that at length, 
the occasion. PTs - | when all their courage and. efforts were 
I submit all I have said, some of it, I | fotind ‘ineffectual,’ and ‘every hope totall 
fear, not sufficiently prepared or arranged, | cut off, they were ‘still willing td perish 
with true respect to the committee. -I | alorg with him.’ This evidence went also, 
shall not mention all tle disadvantages | so ‘far as from its ‘nature It was capable of 
under which I have pressed this business | doing, to the direct overthrow or removal 
upon their attention. I have-canse to re- | oft'every charge or censure which had been 
gret the absence of a most confidential | thrown out, or insinuated, against the con- 
riend in major general: Phillips; zealous | duct of the commander; leaving, however, 
advocates, I trust, m major general Reide: | the question of opinion necessarily open, 
sel and brigadier Hamilton. Much of my | whether his orders for proceeding to Al- 
vindication is in the grave with gencral | bany were peremptory ‘or conditional ; 
Fraser, much with col. Ackland your late | and, perhaps, teaving likewise some doubts 
member.: I trust my zeal in promoting | behind, with respect both to the design and 
this-enquiry, as I have done, ‘will be one | tothe mode of conducting the expedition 
mark of the sense I bear of the general | under colonel Baume, to Bennington. In 
character ‘of this House; that however | other fhatters it seems conclusive; and 
men may be biassed by political attach- | particularly detects two falsehoods, at the 
Ments upon common occasions, when the | beginning of this enquiry in fult credit and 
honour of an individual is committed to | vigour; the one, that general Phillips, at 
their hands, they will alone be guided by | the time of the convention, offered to force 
truth and justice: And the next inference | his way, with a specified’ part of the army, 
I should wish to be drawn, from my ear- | from Saratoga, back to Ticonderoga; the 
nestness for a public appeal, is this; that | other, that the late gallant general Frazer 
- however sensible I may be of errors in | had expressed the utmost disapprobation 
conduct, I am conscious of no failure'in | to the measttre of passing the Hudson’s 
the rectitude of my intentions. =| River. The witnesses were generally of opi- 
nion, from what they saw and heard of the 
The officers examined on the part of | temper and language of the troops, that no- 
general Burgoyne were sir Guy Carleton, | thing less than the passing of that river, and 
then governor of Quebec; captain Money, | advancing to fight the enemy, could have — 
acting quarter master general; the earl | satisficd the army, or preserved the genc- 
of Hartington’; major Forbes; captain | ral’s character with it; and that even, after 
Bloomfield of: the -artillery ; -and Jieut. | all the misfortunes that happened, it was 
colonel Kingston, adjutant generals all of | still universally considered as a matter of 
whom, excepting the first, were present anand which he could not have avoided; 
during the whole campaiprn, and eminent | or which, if he had, that it would have 
partakers in all: the unparalleled difficul- | been such a failure as he never could fave 
[ VOL. XX.] {3 F] 
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forgiven to himself, nor been able to jus- 
tify tohiscountry. Their testimony went 
' Jikewise fully and decisively to the subver- 
sion of the injurious slander, relative to a 
supposed natural deficiency of spirit which 
they attributed to the Americans. Fully 
masters and judges of the subject, and pos- 
sessing sentiments more liberal and gene- 
rous, these officers scorned to depreciate 
the character of an enemy, from any re- 
sentment for his fair hostility; and de- 
clared freely, that the Americans shewed 
a resolution, perseverance, and even ob- 
stinacy in action, which rendered them by 
no means unworthy of a contest with the 
brave troops to whom they were opposed. 
‘Written evidence was also produced, and 
supported, that the number of the rebel 
army, at the time of the surrender, 
amounted to 19,000 men, of which 13 or 
pea were men actually carrying mus- 
ets. 


June 8. The examination of general 
Burgoyne’s evidence being closed, 

Lord George Germain rose to open the 
evidence in favour of administration. He 
begged the committee would understand 
that his object was by no means to accuse 
any gentleman, but to defend ministers and 
himself from the reflections thrown out 
against them for their management of the 
American war. The evidence of general 
Gray, if not overturned, would certainly 
bear hard against administration ; but he 
trusted that when gentlemen would con- 
sider that the general had been only one 
‘be and five months in America, and that 

e had seen no more of the country than 
what lies between the head of Elk and 
Philadelphia, and between that city and 
New York, they would be of opinion that 
however high general Gray stood in his 
military profession, and no officer stood 
higher, he had certainly formed a very 
light and hasty judgment of the people. 
Gentlemen would believe his opinion of 
the unanimity of America rather hastily 
founded, when he should produce evidence 
to prove that a very considerable part, if 
not a majority of the Americans, were 
friends to Great Britain. This would ap- 
pear the more striking, when the com- 
mittee should find that there were actually 
regimented in our service, more Americans 
than were to be found at present under 
the rebel commander in chief. The com- 
mittee would receive farther light upon 
that point, by proofs that we can raise men 
in America for five or six dollars a piece, 
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while the Congress could not get recruits 
under 266.. The evidence he had to pro- 
duce, not having been rey lately in Ame- 
rica, could not prove the latter sum to be 
the sum given in their time in Ameriea; 
it was then somewhat short of it; but the 
last dispatches he had received, made the 
bounty given by the Congress.to recruits, 
amount to 75/. sterling. Evidence would 
be brought to prove, by presumption, the 
disaffection of the people to their new go- 
vernment ; from this circumstance, though 
Congress had once expected to take the 
field with 50,Q00 men, and had actually 
voted that number; yet they had never 
been able to muster more than 20,000 in 
one army. . 

With regard to the adequacy of the 
force sent out, his lordship ad no doubt 
about it: the force in his opinion had 
been adequate, not to the reduction of 
America united against us, for such a re- 
duction would be impossible, but to the 
reduction of rebellion. He had said ence 
before, and repeated it, that he did not 
understand the object of the southern ex- . 
pedition by the capes of Virginia. If the 

eneral had landed in the Delaware at 

ewcastle, and his favourite route to Phi- 
ladelphia had been by the head of the Elk, 
he would have had, by landing at Newcastle, 
a fine and short road to Philadelphia; the 
general's reason for not landing there, viz. 
that the enemy was in force at Wilming- 
ton, he would prove to be chimerical, for 
he should demonstrate to the committee, 
that there was no enemy in force within 
fourscore miles of Newcastle ; so that sir 
Andrew Hammond must have been misin- 
formed at least with respect to the land 
force. Another thing he had to observe 
relative to sir W. Howe, was his not hav- 
ing made a diversion in the Massaebusetts ; 
he certainly could have spared 3,000 men 
for that purpose, for he required only 
11,000 rank and file, for the expedition, 
and had full 14,000 at the battle of the 
Brandywine, while Washington had no 
more than 10,000. Sir William, indeed, 
had said truly, that the rebel army con- 
sisted of 15,000 men, but in these were in- 
cluded the drivers, suttlers, &c. and he 
had evidence who could prove the number 
of effective fighting men in Washington's 
army in that battle, amounted to no more 
than 10,000. If a diversion had been 
made in the Massachusetts, general Gates. 
never would have been able to have mus- 
tered the army with which he had forced. 
general Burgoyne to surrender. 
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With regard to the northern expedition, 
he thought it highly justifiable, from the 
nature of the service, which had made 
the French undertake quite a similar one 
in the last war ; and as to its practicability, 
the general himself in whose hands it 
failed, had never entertained a doubt about 
# until the unfortunate affair at Benning- 
ton, from which he dated all the disasters 
that befel our northern army. Every fort 
where opposition could be expected -had 
been taken ; nay the general himself, when 
he detached colene] Baum, had given him 
directions to meet bim at Albany ; so sure 
he was of the practicability of the march: 
unfortunately, he changed his opinion ; 
- ordered colonel Baum te Bennington, a 
march ef 150 miles, the detachment was 
cut off ; the enemy, by our delays in bring- 
ing up immense trains of artillery, and a 
great suite of provision waggons, was suf- 
ered to grow stronger; for when Gates 
went to take upon him the command of 
the rebel army, it consisted of no more 
than 2,500; but by our delays it was suf- 
fered to increase to 18,000. His lord- 
ship assured the committee he had ad- 
vanced nothing, which he thought he was 
not able to prove, and coacluded by mov- 
ing that general Robertson be called in. 


The only witnesses, which it was thought 
expedient or necessary to examine on this 
side, of those whose names we have stated, 
were major general Robertson, eet 
governor of New York; and Mr. Josep 
Galloway. None of the officers ordered 
to attend, except the general abovemen- 
tioned, were called upon. Mr. Galloway 
had been an American’ lawyer, and a 
member of the first Congress; and was 
one of those that had come over to sir 
William Howe at the time when the rebel 
cause seemed nearly ruined, by his great 
successes at New York, and Long Island, 
towards the close of the year 1776. The 
general tendency of this evidence was to 
overthrow, mvalidate, or weaken, the 
testimony already given in favour of the 
commanders. And the points which it 
principally laboured to establish for that 
purpose, and for the vindication of the 
ministers, were the following. The vast 
majority, who, from principle and disposi- 
tion, were zealously attached to the go- 
vermment of this country, and conse- 
quently enemies to the conduct and ty- 
ranny of the ruling powers; this was 
rated by the first witness at two-thirds, 
aud by the second at four-fifths, of the 
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whole people on that continent. That if 
a proper use had been made of this fa- 
vourable disposition of the multitude, it 
might have been directed to such essential 
purposes as would have brought the war 
to a speedy and happy conclusion. That 
the force sent out from this country 
was fully competent to the attainment of 
its object, by the total reduction of the 
the consequent recovery of 
the colonies. That the country of Ame- 
rica -was not in its nature icularly 
strong, much less impracticable, with re- 
spect to military operations. That the 
face ef a country being covered with wood, 
afforded no impediment to the march of 
an army in as many columns as they 
pleased. That the British troops pos- 
sessed a greater superiority over the Ame- 
ricans, in their own favourite mode of 
bush-fighting, and the detached service in 
woods, than in any other whatever. That 
armies might carry nineteen days provi- 
sion on their backs, and consequently 
need not be deterred from the undertakmg 
of expeditions through the want of those. 
means of conveyance which are now 
deemed indispensible. That the rebel 
force, both with respect to number and to 
effective strength, was, at the most interest- 
ing periods, if not always, much inferior 
to what was represented. And to a ge- 
neral condemnation of the southern expe- 
dition, along with an endeavour to shew 
the great advantages which would have 
resulted in that campaign, if sir William 
Howe had taken possession of the North 
River, and directed his operations to- 
wards Albany. Several other more di- 
rect charges or accusations were brought — 
against the military conduct of the brother 
commanders, which were chiefly under- 
taken by Mr. Galloway. Particulatly with 
respect to the going round by the Chesa- 
peak, instead of up the Delaware, on the 
southern expedition; the want of suff- 
cient dispatch and vigour in the pursuit of 
the rebels from Brunswick across the Jer- 
seys, in the year 1776, to which their 
escape was attributed ; the not cutting off 
Washington at Trenton, before he could 
cross the river, which was contended to 
be practicable; and the not passing the 
Delaware, and proceeding to Philadelphia 
at that time, which, it was asserted, would 
have put an end to the war; along with a 
number of other matters tending to the 


same purpose. 
~ June 24. Lord North rose, and gave 
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~ notice that his intention was te move that 
the House be adjourned to the 29th. 

Sir William Howe thereupon said, he 

hoped to have been indulged with an op- 
portunity of defending himself from the 
attacks made upon his character by Mr. 
Galloway's evidence; that he had wit- 
nesses to call to controvert the opinions of 
that gentleman, or rather those opinions 
he had imbibed from others, for that he 
was persuaded was the case; and that it 
would not be acting fairly by him, un- 
Jess he had a day given him for this pur- 
pose. 
. Lord G. Germain said he was very far 
from wishing to deny the hon. gentleman 
an opportunity of removing the effect of 
any part of the evidence given by the wit- 
nesses called by. him, which he thought 
prejudicial to his character. 

Mr. Byng complained of the enquiry 
being conducted unfairly. He said his 
worthy friend, the hon. general near him, 
bad stated, that part of Mr. Galloway’s 
evidence affected his credit with the pub- 
Jic, and his honour as an officer; that his 
request was of that nature that it ought 
to be complied with; and if the hon. ge- 
neral was retused.a requisition every way 
_ 80 proper, he should, when he left the 
House, declere, that in the case of the 
hon. general there was a denial of justice. 

Sir Kichard Sutton declared that. the 
hon. general had been indulged with as 
_ uch candour as possible. That, on the 
last day of the committee’s sitting, he him- 
self forbore to ask a great number of ques- 
tions, which he had designed to put to the 
witness, merely to give the hon. general 
more scope for his cross-examination. At 
the time he did so, he stated his reasons, 
and the hon. general neglected to em- 
brace the opportunity, and gave way: to 
another gentleman, who- got hold of the 
witness, and kept him under. examination 
a considerable time; and therefore there 
was not the smallest ground of complaint 
of a denial of justice. 

Lord Howe begged the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last to recollect, that though 
the general did not, as the hon. gentleman 
had phrased it, embrace the opportunity 
of entering upon the cross-examination of 
Mr. Galloway, because he had said he 


- | would forbear some questions that he 


meant to put; he was repeatedly desired 
to ask every question that he thought 
proper, and told that it was the wish, both 
of the general and himself, that the truth 
should be fully investigated, and that every 
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gentleman of the committee should. ask 
as many questions as he chose, only they 
had begged that a witness might be left 
to one gentleman at.a time, and his exa- 
mination ended before another gentleman 
began with him; and. this request they 
had made for the sake of accuracy and 
expedition. . Hislordshipfurther observed, 
that it doubtless would be remembered by 
the House what he had said of Mr. Gal- 
loway, previous to his examination; he 
begged leave to recall that opinion, be- 
cause he had changed it: he had stated to 
the House that he thought Mr. Galloway a 
man of honour; he really now thought of 
him very differently, not because Mr. Gal- 
loway'’s evidence was adverse to the ge-~ 
peral and to himself; very far from it; on 
that account he felt:no resentment. The 
reason why he. no..longer thought Mr. 
Galloway a-man of honour was, because it. 
appeared, from his evidence, that he had 
divulged a matter, in America, which he 
had in the fulness of confidence imparted 
to him. With regard to what he had said 
respecting the general’s conduct and his 
own, he freely forgave him; he regarded 
him in the light ot Shakespeare's apothe- 
cary, ‘“ his poverty,-but not his will, con- 
sented.” He could-only,. therefore, la- 
ment that he had such hard task-masters, 
that they, among other restrictions im- 
posed on him, restrainéd him from speak- 
ing truth. His lordship concluded with 
declaring, that if the general and he were 
denied an opportunity of calling evidence 
to refute what Mr. Galloway had. said, it 
was needless for him to give himself. any 
farther trouble about the enquiry. 

Lord G. Germain declared he did not 
understand. what the noble lord meant by 
the word task-masters ;. if the noble lord — 
pointed at him, he was totally wrong; he 
had no influence over Mr. Galloway, nei- 
ther had he attempted to exert any; he | 
had not lately talked with Mr. Galloway; 
he had heard indeed of the. same facts 
which Mr. Galloway had stated at the bar, 
a long while ago; he had heard them in | 
general conversation from Mr. Galloway, 
he knew, therefore, he was in possession 
of them. [Upon colonel Barré’s smiling, 
and lord Howe’s saying, ‘1 believe you 
did,”’] lord George declared, he meant to 
tell the House the truth honestly and 
fairly. That it was his duty to see 
American gentleman who came te this 
country for refuge; that he had scen them 
all, and he had conversed with them on 
the subject of American affairs very fully; 
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bad he not done so, he should have been 
guilty of criminal neglect. When he first 
saw Mr. Galloway, he held this sort of con- 
versation. with him, but he had no particu- 
lar connection with him since; nay, he did 
not even know what stipend Mr. Galloway 
received from the treasury; he knew he 
received some income,. but he had never 
enquired what the amount of that income 
was. - 

Colonel Barré declared, he verily be- 
lieved what the noble lord had said; but 
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convinced the noble lord was above a fals- 
hood, especially in any matter that con- 
cerned his own character. If the-noble 
lord could refute what’ he was about to 
say, he should be ready to acknowledge 
his error. What he alluded to was this— _ 
An officer of high-reputation, an engineer 
now in the service, colonel Dixon, was 
summoned to the bar of that House, as a 
witness en the enquiry thén in question. 
Colonel Dixon was sent to [lord George 
Germain said, ** Never by me.”? Mr. De 


he could not help expressing his surprise! Grey, who sat on: the seat behind lord 


at the noble lord’s ignorance of » what | 
Mr. Galloway was paid yearly by the 
treasury; he should have thought ‘that | 
the noble. lord was the. minister most 
likely to be the. best judge of Mr. Gal- 
loway’s pension. Having. said this, he 
defended sir W. Howe against the avowed 
intention of closing the enquiry next Tues- | 
day, and adjourning. the House to that | 
day,,so that there could not possibly be | 
time for the hon. general to. call his wit- 
nesses. . An hon. gentleman over the way 
had said, that he forbore to pursue his 
string of questions to Mr. Galloway, on 
purpose to afford the hon. general an op- 
portunity of cross-examination, which op- 
portunity is was now a matter of-complaint 
that his hon. friend neglected to embrace. 
He would take upon him to: tell the hon. 
gentleman, that his hon. friend would not 
at all cross-examine Mr. Galloway. Mr. 
Galloway’s evidence had been of such a 
sort, that his hon. friend, he was sure, 
would not condescend to reap any: advan- 
tage that he.could derive from such a-wit- 
_ness as Mr. Galloway. Indeed, to say the 
truth, the best way that his hon. frierid 
could follow, would be to give himself no 
more trouble about the enquiry; because 
what justice could he expect from the exa- 
mination in which the witnesses had been 
tampered with? This declaration creating 
some surprize, the: colonel. slapped his 
hand on the trunk on the table, and with a 
stronger emphasis repeated the expression, 
that the witnesses had been tampered with. 
He added, that he scorned to convey se- 
vere charges in loose words, or tc aim an 
injury indirectly. or by ‘insinuation; he 
would come to the point, and state the 
grounds on which he rested his assertion. 
Possibly it might turn out that he had been 
misinformed; he should be glad to hear 
he had. If the noble lord. would give 
himself the trouble to reply, he would 
thank him: he knew the noble lord to be 
aman of honour, and he was perfectly 


George, instantly said, ‘“ I sentto him.’ 
The Speaker called to order, and thecelonel 
went on] Colonel Dixon, feeling like a 
‘man of honour, did not gu.to the office of 
the- American: secretary, whence he had © 
been sent to. He then received a note, 
earnestly pressing: him either to come to 
the office, or to suffer himself te be waited 
on, in order to talk over the American bu« 
siness. He-wrote word, in réply, that he 
felt himself: .particularly circumstanced ; 
that: he-was:to be examined as a witness, 
and he thought it improper to converse at 
ali upon the subject, previous to his exami- 
‘nation ; he begged therefore to be excused 
coming. Some time afterwards he receiv. 
ed notice that there was no occasion for 
him to continue in town, for that his exa- 
mination-would be dispensed with. This, 
the: colonel said, wae‘the story he had 
heard; at the same time; however, that he 
mentloned it, he begged leave to say, that 
he had no acquaintance with - colonel 
Dixon; -he supped with the colonel for- 
‘merly at Quebec, 22 yeats ago, and from 
that time to the present he lad no inter- 
course whatever with him. If the story 
was iH founded, he repeated that he should - 
be glad to hear itsetright.. He was ready 
to give'the noble lord credit for his denial 
of having acted in an improper manner 
respecting the circumstance: and as there 
was not a man in-the House, whose cha- 
racter he had a greater respect for, than 
that of the hon. gentleman who had said 
that he sent to colonel Dixon, he was 
sure he should’ receive a satisfactory ex- 
planation. 
‘- Lord -G. Germain declared, that the 
first he heard of the story in question was 
the account that reaehed him of what had 
been said pon the subject in the House 
of Lords on the 17th by the earl of Shel- 
burne. That he immediately made ar en- 
qairy into the fact, and then, for the first 
time, learnt that the hon. gentheman be- 
hind him had sent to the colonel. That he 
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had taken no part in the matter either one 
way or another; and that the noble earl 
who had attacked him in the other House 
upon it, ‘in very harsh terms (how decent 
they might be he did not know, but per- 
haps they were fit for that assembly and 
consonant to the customs of it ) was before- 
hand with him in being acquainted with 
it, All he knew respecting col. Dixon 
was this, that he wrote a letter, stating 
that he had come a long journey, as he 
was in the service at Plymouth; that his 
being examined was a matter of great in- 
convenience, and very far from being 
pleasant to him; and that he begged to be 
examined as early as possible. That he 
afterwards attended one day, and left word 
that he had done so with the door-keeper 
of that House. That he at another time, 
by a third person, signified his wish, if he 
were to be examined, that it might be 
soon, as the service at Plymouth was ma- 
terially prejudiced by his absence. Upon 
these intimations, and foreseeing from the 
length of time that the examination of each 
witness called took up, that it would be 
impossible to examine all he had caused to 
be summoned, before the House rose, 
added to his intention not to question to 
military points, and to his recollection 
that other officers could speak to the same 

ics which he meant to propose to col. 

Dixon, his lordship said, he gave directions 
that the colonel might be informed that 
his examination would be dispensed with. 
This, and this alone, his lordship declared, 
was the reason of his letting him know he 
would not be wanted as a witness; and 
surely if gentlemen considered that he had, 
as yet, called but two witnesses ; that one 
_ of the two had taken up three whole days, 
and the other was likely to take up two or 
three, when he ordered colonel Dixon to 
be wrote to, added to his declaration that 
his absence was prejudicial to the service 
at Plymouth, they would not think there 
was any thing very censurable in his 
dispensing with the colonel’s farther atten- 
dance. 

. Mr. De Grey desired to preface what 
he should say upon the subject, with de- 
claring, that if there was blame due to any 
person for the notes sent to col. Dixon, he 
and he only merited that blame. The fact 
was this, having occasion to summon a 
variety of officers to attend as witnesses 
upon the enquiry, most of whom he did 
not kuow, and many of whom he had never 
seen ; he had, when the enquiry came on, 
thought it due from him as a matter of ci- 
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vility to see each, in order to converse 
with them on the subject of American . 
affairs, and to state tothem what questions 
he should propound to them; among 
others he sent a note to col. Dixon; the 
colonel did not come, but wrote an answer, 
begging, from motives of delicacy, to de- 
cline the interview. The answer was far 
from uncivil in any point; it did not hint 
at his having done wrong in desiring to 
see the colonel, and he should hold him- 
self guilty of a baseness, beyond all hopes 
of pardon, if he could have offered so gross 
an insult to an officer, as to have attempted, | 
in any degree, to tamper with him as an 
évidence; much more should he have 
been ashamed of insulting an officer of such 
high character as col. Dixon bore, by any 
improper attempt to =p his integrity as 
a witness. He declared he gave the colo- 
nel credit for that delicacy of feeling, 
which prevented his agreeing to the in- 
terview ; at the same time, however, he 
was not conscious of having acted impro- 
perly in inviting him. He had fairly stated 
the fact to the House, and he was ready 
to submit his conduct to their judgment, 
convinced of their candour, and conscious 
that they would not presume a bad inten- 
tion, where there really was none. ‘With 
regard to what his noble friend had said 
upon the subject, it was exactly as he had 
mentioned the matter. Col. Dixon had 
written to complain of his long journey, 
of the prejudice the service would receive 
from his absence, of his objection to be 
examined at all, and of his desire to be 
examined as early as possible, if his exa- 
mination were indispensible. His noble 
friend, before he knew of the correspon- 
dence that had passed between him and 
col. Dixon, finding that he could dispense 
with the colonel’s examination, had given 
directions that he should have notice that 
he might return to Plymouth. 

Colonel Barré said he was perfectly 
convinced that the fact was exactl 
had been stated by the hon. gentleman ; 
he appealed, however, to the House, whe- 
ther he was not justified in all he had said 
respecting it, although it had appeared, 
that instead of the matter lying at the 
noble lord’s door, it was ascribable to the 
zeal of the hon. gentleman. He did not 


‘wonder at the hon. gentleman’s zeal car- 


rying him a little too far, as_it had done 
on the occasion in question. His zeal for 
his noble friend nevertheless did him the 
highest honour, and would do honour to 


any man. He then declared, that though 


asit | 
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he knew general Grey intimately, he had 
shunned conversing with him on the sub- 


ject. .To another officer who had been 
summoned, but who was not examined, 


he had only desired him to prepare him- 


self with firmness against he came to the 
bar; told him that he was going upon a 
service of danger, that he knew he was a 
.man of honour, and that he would speak 
his real sentiments, to which he left him. 
The noble lord had mentioned what the 
earl of Shelburne had said in another as- 
sembly, and had declared, that he men- 
dioned. the affair of col. Dixon in harsh 
terms, how decent they were he knew not, 
but he supposed they were fit for that as- 
sembly. In answer to this, he had only to 
say, this was not parliamentary language ; 
_ that the other assembly knew what terms 
were decent, and best knew what terms 
‘were fit for itself. If the noble lord thought 
the terms too harsh, he referred him to the 
earl of Shelburne for an explanation.—The 
colonel then went into a general attack of 
administration, confining himself, how- 
ever, in a great degree to two charges, 
which were, the pare bagliete of lawyers in 
military affairs, and the ministry’s refusal 
of the regiments, which had been offered 
government. Upon the latter subject, he 
asked why administration had refused 
young Rutland’s offer? He used the term 
refused, because he considered their an- 
swer as arejection. The duke of Rutland 
had made a noble, he had made a princely 
offer! he had offered to lay down 12,0004, 
to raise a regiment of cavalry, or infantry, 
whichever government chose, and made 
no stipulation for himself; he had indeed 
declared, that if government thought it 
advisable that he should bear a commis- 
sion in the corps, he was ready to accept 
it honoris causa, and to give weight and 
efficacy to the scheme ; his only condi- 
tions were, that he should name his colo- 
nel, his lieutenant-colonel and his major. 
For the first he named an old officer, col. 
St. Leger; that was agreed to. For the 
second, the duke named an officer in the 
guards (captain Stanhope) whose brother 
was at this time raising a regiment for go- 
vernment. This was refused. It was said 
it could not be; that for upwards of 20 
years no officer in the guards had been 
admitted to rise to rank in the line; the 
Jast example was sir William Draper. For 
the third, the duke, being unfortunately 
prepossessed in favour of a name, whi 

many men were weak enough to think this 
country ought to revere and admire, had 
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nominated the earl of Chatham. To this 
also ae was es objection. The colonel 
ounded much censure of ministry u 
Sheir conduct in this instance, neal on er 
which of the number of persons who sat 
on the other side of the House, who en- 
joyed lucrative sinecures, and who had | 
put from 50 to 150,000/. in their pockets 
y their court connections, had made an 
offer to advance a shilling or to raise a 
man to assist their country in this crisis. 
He warned them that they must stand for- 
ward, and that the sooner they did it, the 
better for their own credit.—He then 
complained of lawyers taking the lead in. 
aaa He said, we had now many 
earned generals; the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, the Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General (though he owned he 
liked his politics, they were manly and 
noble, that. general having declared he. 
would impeach the minister that should 
dare to employ sir Hugh Palliser), the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and he had 
like to have forgot him—the Counsel of — 
the Board of Ordnance. These took the 
lead on all military points. The Chief 
Justice was a great general; he had Jed us 
over the Rubicon; he had planned the 
American war; directed the campaigns, — 
and found fresh stores and fresh maga- 
zines; and now he was busily employed 
in planning the defence of that kingdom, 
which was reduced to the last gasp of ex- 
istence; and through what ?—through the 
military manceuvres of sci hides lawyers! 
lawyers !—Having worked himself up into 
some warmth in the preceding sentence, 
the colonel in a short time recovered his 
temper, and was extremely pleasant m the 
remainder of his speech, which was by no 
means an ill-supported laugh at the ex- 
pence of the Attorney General. He ridi- 
culed the learned gentleman for his an- 
swer to Mr. Fox the preceding day, about 
the offer of the regiments, about his de- 
fending the detaching admiral Arbuthnot 
to America, and admiral Hughes to the 
East Indies; and about his anecdote of 
major Humphries, and his grandfather, 
general Webb. He said, to be sure ge- 
neral Webb’s gallantry against Le Motte, 
in Flanders, did him the highest honour, 
and reflected some lustre on his grandson ; 
but could nothing be said in favour of | 
Mr. Stanley’s ancestors? There was an 
old woman, a countess of Derby, who 
many years since very bravely defended 
her castle ; would that do nothing to ba- 
lance the story of general Webb? With 
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regard to admiral Hughes's going to the 
East Indies, the learned general had tri- 
umphantly asked, was nothing to be done 
in the East Indies after the capture of 
Pondicherry? He really wished to know 
what was? , He saw no East India gentle- 
man to ask. _ {Looking round, and espy- 
ing Mr. Walsh behind him, he said, O yes, 
there was one. Pray could ‘he tell me? 


Mr. Walsh said, the Havannah may be 


attacked at least; I hope, Sir,..it may be 
conquered.] The Havannah! True, but 
the Havannah cost us dearly last war. 
The colonel then went on to. sport with 
Mr. Aftorney’s speech, and advised: him 
to read the accounts of the military opera- 
tions in queen Elizabeth’s reign before he 
speke with confidence on. the present mi- 
tary state of affairs. : 

Sir William: Howe then stated what had 
been the treatment of Mr. Galloway when 
he joined the army in America, and his 
appointments ; declaring he first paid him 
200/. a year, and afterwards, at Philadel- 
phia, appointed him to'an office in. which 

e received 650/.a year. After enlarging 
upon this, sir William concluded with de- 
claring, he should think himself very hardly 
treated, if he was refused an opportunity 
of calling a witness or two to answer what 
Mr. Galloway had declared at the bar. | 
; The Attorney General turned the laugh 

- upon col. Barré with good humour. He 
confessed, that attempting to recite anec- 
dotes, or tell stories, in that House, was. 
encroaching on the right of which the co- 
lonel had long held the monopaly. He 
declared it was the first time he had been 
detected poaching on'the colonel’s manor, 
that he served him right to take bis gun 
from him, and he assured him he never 
would pursue his game again. After 
Pe the lauzh as far as it would go, 

e half. seriously asked if no man was to 
talk of military affiirs in that House but 
military men? Perhaps there were ranks 
of even the military proscribed from touch- 
ing the hallowed theme. Were general 
officers the only persons qualitied to speak 
upon military topics in that assembly ? 
Might a lieutenant-general, a major-ge- 
neral, might a colonel, might a subaltern 
touch upon them ? He wished to settle a 
cartel with the colonel (if using the word 
cartel was not too much en militaire for 
him to step) and to adjust the proceedings 
of the House in future. After beginning 
with a ridicule, growing half serious, and 
aa last perfectly su, Mr. Attorney General 
concluded. 
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The order for the committee on the 
Conduct of the American War was dis- 
charged; and another order was made for 
the committee to sit on the 29th. 


June 29. The order of the day was, 
to.go into a Committee on the Conduct 
of the American War; but sir William 
Howe net. being present, Mr. Whitworth 
said, it was not fair to go into an exami- 
nation of evidence in the absence of the 
general, especially as such evidence re 
lated to his conduct ; and therefore moved 
to adjourn. --The motion was carried with- 
out. any debate. Thus the. Committee 
expired. . aa 


June 30. Sir W. Meredith took notice 
of the sudden manner in which the Com- 
mittee had been dissolved the day before, 
without coming to any resolution. He 
would not make any motion, as he found 
it was the sense of the House to go no fare 
ther into the business; but as the generat 
and his noble brother were present, he 
thought if they had-any thing to offer, the 
House should now hear them. . 

Sir William Howe said, that he was exe 
ceedingly surprized to find, on comin 
down to the House, the day before, that 
because he was not in his place, the 
House had been adjourned. He came 
down to.the House by four o’clock, and 
had he conceived that his presence was 
necessary in the examination of Mr. Gal- 
loway, he would certainly have attended 
earher. He did not mean to ask that. 
gentleman any questions—he would not 
ask him any—and there being sttli many 
witnesses to examine on the part of minis- 
try, he did not think that his absence for 
a quarter of an hour could have been any 
reason for. breaking up the committee. 
He wished to have brought evidence to con- 
tradict the facts asserted by Mr. Galloway, 
particularly that part of his conductrespect- 
ing the general’s conduct to the magistrates 
ot Philadelphia. As it was, he called 
upon the minster for the American de- 
partment to clear up his character, by 
telling the Hlouse if he had anv thing to 
lay to the charge of himself or his brother; 
for now was the time, if he had collected 
auy criminality of conduct from the evi- 
dence at the bar, to declare, and not to 
let the House rise with the idea of hidden 
imputations, which made it improper for 
them to be employed in the service of 


their country. 


Lord Howe called opoa the nunister in 
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the same manner, for the benefit of the 
sea and land service, to declare his reasons, 
if he had any, why his Majesty’s ministers 
had withdrawn their confidence from him- 
self and his brother: if they had done any 
thing that rendered them incapable of 
serving their country, or if he intended 
any future charge against them, he desired 
it might be declared ; or if not, that all 
imputations might be wiped away, by his 
avowal that he had no accusation against 
them. While imputations rested on their 
characters unrefuted, it was not possible 
for them: to enjoy the confidence of their 
country; it was not possible for them to 
act In its defence. He lamented, exceed- 
ingly, the effects of such treatment. Of- 
ficers would see cause for apprehension, 
and would feel themselves unsafe in the 
service, if ministers failed to protect the 
honour of the men they employed; if they 
listened to private attacks; if they en- 
couraged private aspersions. It is the 
duty of ministers to protect their officers 
_to a certain extent, and not to reduce 
them to the melancholv necessity of 
weighing matters, in every extremity, 
with all the circumspection necessary to 
self-defenee. If they do not do this, and 
if they should be suspected of giving ear 
to imputations suggested by inferiors ; if 
an idea should prevail in the minds of men 
near to the persons cr officers in command, 
that there are surer roads to favour, than 
obedience ta command; if it should be 
suggested, that there are higher authori- 
ties whom men ought to have in their 
eyes, and to oblige rather than the gene- 
rals in command; if these suggestions 
should prevail in our fleets and armics, 
what off 

serve, and what must be the consequence 
to this country ? 

Yarl Nugent gave it as his opinion, that 
no charge was ever intended from the 
beginning of this enquiry to the end; 
that the general and his brother, so far 
from being blamed, had the approbation 
of their sovereign, and of all rational men 
within the House and out of it. He de- 
clared that no confidence was withdrawn 
from them, and told them, if they would 
offer their services, he was certain they 
would be accepted. 

Mr. T. Townshend said, he accepted 
this fair declaration in favour of his wor- 
thy friends, and desired it micht be re- 
meindered, that all insinuations, and all 
imputation on the characters of those 
brave commanders, were treated with the 
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contempt they deserved by the friends of 
the ministry. He highly approved of sir 
William Howe’s résolution to ask no 
questions of Mr. Galloway—a man who 
remembered every military manceuvre 
that had, as well as those which had not, 
taken place ; but who recollected nothing 
of his own conduct in the American Con- 
gress—remembered no votes he gave there 
—remembered not even on what condi- 
tions he held his pension—nay, who re- 
membered not whether he held it for life, 
or during pleasure ;—a man of such a mes 
mory was very improper, in his opinion, 
to be asked questions. He hoped it 
would-be remembered, that that enquiry 
was concluded at a time when the movers 
and objects of it were absent; that it was 


concluded without any propositions being 


drawn from it; and that ministers were 
silent when two of the greatest officers 
said there were imputations thrown upon 
their conduct, which prevented them froma 
serving their country, and yet were denied 
the justice of refuting them. 

Mr. Dunning said, he rose with astoe 
nishment, and should sit down with it, if 
the minister forthe American department 
remained silent ; for though the noble lord, 
his friend, had delivered his opinion, 
which was that of the people of England, 
that the general and his noble brother de- 
serve the warmest praises of their coun- 
try, he should think that minister culpa 
ble, and deserving severe punishment, 
who weuld not openly acknowledge it; 
neither could he expect that under such 
circumstanees the general or his brother 
could offer their services to their country, 
while that administration continued. 

Not one of the ministérs said a word: 
and thus the Enquiry was put an end to, 
without coming to a single Resolution 
upon any part of the business. 

Debate on the Budeet.] Mav 31. The 
House being in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, | 

Lord North began by recapitulating 
that by the Budget in February last, the 
supply voted was 11,905,000/. and a frace 
tion: that the ways and means on that 
day were land and malt annual, 2,750,000/. 
and the loan 7,000,000#. total 9,7.50,000%. 
By his second budvet in March, the taxes 
upon chaises travelling post; by a sur- 
charge of 5 per cent. on the revenues? of 
customs and excises; and by the ‘stamp 
duties intended to supply the deficiencies 
of the duties on Jeather, soup, and can 
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dies; the interest to be paid on these | greater facility, and upon better terms. 


7,000,000/. amounting to 472,000/. per 
annum, were provided for. This day was 
the tail of the Budget, or a general account 
of debtor and creditor. Supply already 
voted, 11,905,000/. army extraordinaries, 
&c. stated Feb. 24, 3,197,000/. and votes 
not stated then, but since passed, 110,0000. 
in all 15,200,000/. and a fraction. ‘The 
difference to be still provided for, or ex- 
cess of supply, was 5,400,000/. To make 
up this difference, he would charge the 
sinking fund with 2,000,000/. Here his 
lordship entered into an account of the 
sinking fund, and the deficiency of the 
house and servants’ tax of last year. He 
would take it only at 2,000,000/. for the 
three quarters, ending at Christmas, 
though he believed he should be obliged 
to anticipate part of the spring quarter. 
The 700,000/. deficiency of last year, oc- 
casioned by the house and servants tax 
chiefly, was made up out of the quarter 
ending at Lady-day, after which there re- 
mained a surplus of 71,0004. To pay off 
the exchequer bills, of last year, he meant 
to circulate bills to the same amount of 
1,500,000/. and 500,000/. to pay the lot- 
tery prizes, after which there would still 
remain a surplus unprovided for, or defi- 
ciency of ways and means, of 1,400,00C/. 
The million and a half exchequer bills had 
been long in circulation ; the half million 
to pay the lottery prizes of last year would 
not glut the market.; and the Bank, which 
on all occasions shewed a disposition to 
oblige government when in their power, 
would circulate the half million without 
any additional expence tothe nation. The 
1,400,0004 would still remain to be pro- 
wided for, which he expected to receive 
from the East India Company for the re- 
newal of their charter; but that had been 
deferred till the next session. He had to 
Jament that no part of the navy debt 
could be paid off in the course of tlre pre- 
sent year; but that was owing to the re- 
fusal of the persons who negotiated the 
Joan to lend the other million. The loan 
turned out beyond expectation He 
would not say that the original subscribers 
received the benefit entirely, but it was 
plain that it was a very advantageous bar- 
gain to those concerned in jt, or those 
who held the subscription when the stock 
rose. It was an unfortunate circumstance, 
‘that the subscribers to the preceding loan 
were So great sufferers; but that was ba- 
lanced by the pleasing prospect, that mo- 
ney would be had the gext year with 


There were, besides, good grounds for 
thisexpectation. The territorial revenues 
of India gave the nation a right to expect 
an equivalent; and in a year ortwo more 
200,000/. per annum would fall into and 
augment the sinking fund, on the ceasing 
of the one per cent. annuities granted 
during the late war; so that on the whole 
he had every reason to expect money 
would be had the next year upon good, 
terms, without laying any additional bur- 
thens on the public. His lordship wound 
up a detail of an hour and twenty minutes, 
with stating a surplus on the whole of an 
excess of 71,000/. of ways and means ta 
the supply. 

Mr. Hartley observed, that although 
the noble lord stated the debtor and cre- 
ditor of his budget at 15 millions and a 
fraction, it was little short of 20. There 
would be a million vote of credit; the 
navy debt had increased within the last 
year 2,300,000/. and it was estimating ex- 
traordinary services very low, to rate 
them at a million and a half; he meant 
such as were not, nor could not be pro- 
perly brought to account within the year. 
He mentioned the unfunded debt; the 
exchequer bills in course, he said, were 
1,500,000/. there were 500,000/. intended. 
to be’ circulated to supply those issued 
last year; 1.000,000/. new vote of credit; 
upwards of 5,000,000/. navy debt; 
1,400,000/. more proposed to be circu- 
Iated by the present resolution ; the whole 
amounted to nearly 11,000,000/. If the war 
was to terminate at the end of the present 
year, he believed it would not be too high 
a calculation to say, that the cost of it 
would amount to 10,000,000/. more. The 
extraordinaries of the last war, or the 
sums left unprovided for, were 10,000,000/. 
but supposing they should only be 
5,000,000/. the unfunded debt left floating 
in the market would amount at least to 
16,000,000/. a monstrous sum indeed, if 
to it were added the funded debt already 
contracted, the produce of the sinking 
fund for the four last years, and an ad- 
ditional expence of 10,000,000/. for the 
next campaign, should not a daa be 
agreed upon in the interim! indeed if it 
were, the greater part of the expence must 
be unavoidably incurred. He then stated 
the naval force of France, and said, it was 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain, in 
the Channel and America; and contended, 
that Spain held the balance in her hand, 
and that her weight would preponderate 
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the scale in favour of whichever party she 
espoused. He affirmed, that we held the 
empire:of the ocean but at the will and 
pleasure of the House of Bourbon ; that 
considering how nearly equal France and 
Great Britain were at sea, 40 ships of the 
dine which Spain had ready in her ports, 
would give a decisive superiority against 
England, both in Europe and the West 
Indies. He was proceeding further in 
this argument, but was called to order by 

Earl Nuvent, who said, he would never 
sit silent and hear it asserted, that Great 
Britain held the empire of the sea at the 
will of the House of Bourbon. 

Mr. Burke called his lordship to order ; 
said, his hon. friend was giving his reasons 
in debate, that Spain had 40 men of war 
of the line, which was a fact, if true, that 
he had a right to state in argument, in sup- 
port of his opinion. 

Mr. Hartley resumed his speech, and to 
prove what he affirmed to be true, took 
two lists of the Spanish navy out of his 
pocket, by the first of which it appeared 
that there were 40 ships of the line at 
Cadiz and its neighbourhood, in Sep- 
tember 1777; and by another list, which 
he received the latter end of 1778, that 
there was one of 80, five of 74, and two of 
64, built in the interim. He had his ac-: 
count from a person who had been on 
board every ship, could describe its state 
and condition, and if the noble lord doubted 
the faet, he was ready to produce the 
person at the bar. He then entered into 
an account of the state and disposition of 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, and re- 
commended to hold out new terms to 
America, as the only means of preventing 
the total ruin of this country. He said, 
Spain was inclined to break with England, 
and if she did, all hopes of accommodation 
with America would be totally at an end. 

Mr. Burke said, the public lay under 
great obligations to the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, as well on the pre- 
sent as on many former occasions. His 
details were always important and correct, 
and ‘well worthy the attention of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon. ‘The hon. gen- 
tleman had truly stated, that the expence 
of the campaign of 1779, would be little 
short of the enormous sum of 20 millions, 
including the navy debt, vote of credit, 
and services; which, from the manner 
they were necessarily incurred, could not 
be regularly passed in account within the 
year. He had stated the unfunded debt 
only at 16 million, which he thought was 
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considerably lower than it might be justly 
computed. He differed from the hon. 
gentleman in matters of computation and 
finance, but was convinced, if the war was 
to cease the instant he was speaking, that 
a tail of ten additional million of unfunded 
debt, which, with the eleven already stated 
by his hon. friend, would make in the 
whole 21 millions of unfunded debt, would 
remain behind. The debt already funded 
bore an interest of nearly a million a year; 
this unfunded debt, when funded, would 
add to the interest paid to the public cre- 
ditors, about another million; so that the 
first face the American war at this stage 
of the business presented to the people of 
England, was, a mortgage on their lands, 
moveables, trade, and commerce, in per- 

etuity, of two millions a year, America 
ost, and not a shilling to balance this un- 

arallcled loss, and an insupportable burder 
In return. 

The noble lord, if he could judge from 
his language, whatever his secret feelings 
might be, kept up his countenance tole- 
rably well, and seemed to be already pre- 
parmg for another American campaign. 
Says the noble lord, the sinking fund will 
be more productive this year than it was 
the last; the house and servants tax will 
come to its aid; and, instead of being a 
burden, as they were to the amount of 
700;000/. this year, they will considerably 
augment its receipt in the next. Says 
the noble lord, a sum of money is ex- 
pected the next year, from the East India 
Company ; and in: consideration of the 
territorial. revenues, au annual supply will 
be expected by way of equivalent; and 
in a year or two, on the ceasing of some 
determinable annuities for years, the sink- 
ing fund will be further augmented, to the 
amount of 200,000/. per annum. For the 
present, I shall consider those golden pro- 
mises in no other light than as stimula- 
tives to induce this House and the nation 
to a farther prosecution of the American 
war. You feat no more of raising the 
supplies within the year, but you are told 
of the increasing state of the sinking fund, 
and of a standing, fixed [ast India re- 
venue, in which one supposition, perhaps 
impossible, is followed by another suppo- 
sition, perhaps more impossible. The first 
is, the supposed flourishing state of the 
sinking fund, and the certamty of obtain- 
ing-a settled revenue from India; the se- 
cond is, whether those resources, if real, 
can or will present such a security to the 
money-lenders, the next ycar, as they will 
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.be willing to advance their money upon ; 
but of this, more hereafter. 

The noble lord is preparing for another 
American campaign; that is the main ob- 
ject of my rising. He gave us to under- 
stand, early in the session, that it was his 
intention to do so; that the present was to 
be carried on upon a moderate scale; that 
it was to be moderately fed; but that from 
the disposition of the people of America 
to return to their former state of obe- 
dience, and from the inability of the Con- 
gress to support their usurped dominion, 
the loyalty of the majority of the people, 
and the vigorous, unanimous exertions of 
tk ; country, the fate of America would 
be determined in the year 1780. This 
was the substance of what fell -in several 
conversations upon this subject. If 1 have 
mis-stated the noble lord’s sentiments, he 
will rise and set me right: if not, I shall 
take it for granted; and his financial dis- 
course this day confirms to me, that I 
neither misunderstood, nor have misre- 
presented him. Here, then, is another 
ten millions to be added to our burdens, 
and an annual interest of half a million to 
be paid in perpetuity. If this, however, 
is certain loss, let us look forward to the 

robable gain. Nothing. America is 
ost; and all we have to balance against 
this risk and loss is, a war with France, 
Spain, and America. I shall beg leave to 
assign my reasons. 

We have been sitting in this House, 
twice a week, till midnight, in examining 
ofhcers upon the probability of success in 
the American war. We have been in- 
formed, that the people in general are 
hostile to us; that the face of the country, 
at almost every mile’s distance, presents a 
native fortress; that the rebels are well 
disciplined; that they are the most dex- 
trous in the world at raising fieldtworke and 
sudden defences; that, from the nature of 
the country, it is next to impossible to ob- 
tain intelligence; that the country in ge- 
neral is intersected by broad, deep, and 
rapid rivers; abounds in creeks, and is 
covered with woods and morasses. In 
short, that a successful war is totally im- 
practicable, with any force or assistance 
we could be able to procure and send. 
This is not the language of declamation, 
of hearsay, or conjecture; the two ge- 
nerals who commandcd there, hold it; 
every officer of rank who served under 
-them confirm it. What then is the next 
consideration? Most assuredly, if we can- 
wot recover America, or if even the pro- 
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babilities were balanced, that it would be 
a most hazardous experiment, is to deter- 
mine on the properest mode of relinquish 
ing the attempt. 

In the face of all these difficulties, how- 
ever, the noble lord appears determined to 
risk another campaizn., The ditliculties 
scem as nothing in his contemplation, 
The House and nation is with him, and 
all he looks for or attends to 1s the means, 
I recollect well when the noble lord said, 
on the first budget day, the American war 
must be ‘ moderately fed,”? the House 
resounded with hear’ems! while twenty 
fat contractors cried out with one voice, 
some in hoarser, some In more sonorous 
accents, * feed! feed! feed!’ This de- 
Juded country was to be bled to death, to 
be plundered‘to the last shiliing. What 
cared the contractors? Like so many 
ravens and birds of prey, they wished only 
to suck her inmost vitals, to feast on her 
entrails, and finally glut their all-devour- 
ing maws on her litcless cadaver. 

But to return to the means pointed out 
by the noble lord for carrying on this 
ruinous war: an increase ot the sinking 
fund, 200,000/. a year determinable an- 
nuities, and a permanent annual East 
India revenue. The noble lord knows 
that the sinking fund will not answer what 
it is already charged with; he knows that 
the surcharge of the customs and excise, 
the post-horse tax, nor that upon stamps, 
cannot, from the nature of collecting 
them, be brought into the receipt of the 
exchequer by the end of the Christmas 
quarter. As he is sensible of all this, he 
must of course know, that instead of an 
mcerease of the sinking fund, there must 
be a decrease to the amount nearly of the 
interest of the whole loan of the present 
year, a sum of upwards of 400,00U0/. So 
much tor his lordship’s expectations from 
that quarter. As to the determinable an- 
nuities, which will fall in 1781 and 1782, 
surely the noble lord does not mean to be 
serious, when he states them as part of the 
ways and means tor the year 1750. 

The India company, however, in his 
lordship’s opinion, holds out something . 
more certain, and of greater magnitude; 
a fixed revenue to be obtained will be a 
good security. Here the same objection 
holds to this resource as to that of the 
sinking-fund. Supposing the terms fixed, 
and the act passed, and the revenue cer- 
tain, can the money be remitted, or in- 
vestments made tine enough for the pay- 
ment of the interest growing duc in. 17502 
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Impossible: but in-my opinion the plan of 
a settled regular revenue is totally imprac- 
ticable ; and I dare say the noble lord will 
be convinced of this melancholy- truth, 
when he comes to negociate with the 
money-lenders ; they will not trust to so 
‘precarious a security. The truth is, our 
‘territories in the East Indies are able to 
render certain advantages in commerce 
and military strength, to this country, and 
no more. We tried the experiment once 
before, and were at last obliged to forego 
an ideal revenue of 400,000/. per ann. but 
not until the Company became bankrupts, 
and were obliged to apply to this House 
for aid. The great military establishment 
kept up in that country has swallowed up 
all the land revenue; and all the real ad- 
vantages we can ever expect to reap from 
at, isin the way of trade, and the increase 
of private property spent within the king- 
dom, and the power and the weight and 
preference it has given to us in that quarter 
of the globe, over Holland, France, Spain, 
and all the other European powers who 
possess any territories there. The Com- 
pany will be able to defend their own pos- 
sessions, and annoy our enemies there, 
and of course will add to the aggregate 
strength and dignity of the British empire ; 
but, I fear, if our East India possessions 
are to come under the patronage of the 
crown, and dre to be governed as a mili- 
tary province, that they will follow the 
fate of our dominions in the West, and 
will finally be wrested from this country. 
I do not mean, however, to disapprove of, 
or controvert the controuling power and 
guardianship of this House, Let this 
House and the parliament be the medium 
of controul; but I hope I shall never be- 
hold it ingrafted or invested in the execu- 
tive power of this country ; waving, how- 
ver, every more remote consideration, so 
far as a fixed revenue may be applicable 
to the immediate relief of this country, to 
enable us to raise the supplies with greater 
facility, and upon better terms, I believe 
it is clearly demonstrable, that it can an- 
swer no such purpose for the ensuing year. 

If, then, the American war is impractica- 
ble, I think I have proved that his lord- 
sliip’s means are no es so, which clearly 
amounts to this, that the annuities payable 
on the loan of the next year must be paid 
by additional burthens to be laid upon the 
people, and that the additional burdens 
thus to be laid, falling probably short of 
the sums they will be taken for, as in the 
three preceding years, must be drawn 
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from the sinking fund, which will be an 
anticipation of the greatest part of its pro- 
duce. Whether national aids procured in 
such a manner, and upon sucli terms, to 
carry On a war impracticable and destruc- 
tive in its nature, would be a wise measure, 
I leave to this House and the noble lord to 
determine; but I had an additional reason 
for rising on the present occasion, equally 
strong with any of the foregoing, to shew 
the folly and madness of prosecuting the 
American war; and it is connected with 
what fell from my hon. friend who spoke 
before me. 

My hon. friend says, that he has strong 
reason to believe, that America would at 
present be willing to treat upon amicable 
terms with this country, if we desisted 
from farther hostility, as they begin to see 
into the designs of France, and that Spain 
continues and is determined to preserve a 
neutrality. My hon. friend, with his usual 
ability and zeal, has followed this informa- 
tion by earnestly pressing the noble lord 
to make some proposition in parliament, 
tending to a full reconciliation with the 
colonies, because, said he, if from any ac- 
cident Spain should depart from her neu- 
trality and be drawn in as a principal in the 
war, America will refuse to treat upoh any 
terms. To strengthen this argument, my 
hon. friend has stated the very formidable: 
naval force of Spain, to shew that we 
should be over-matched by such an union 
of power as France, Spain, and America. 
I differ in part from my hon. friend, both 
in his facts and conclusions. I have strong 
doubts that America would not treat, be- 
cause the condition precedent, that th 
would not, has already actually taken 
place, for Spain is no longer a neutral or 
mediating power; all neutrality and me- 
diation is over, and that within a few days. 
The treaty is determined very recently, 
within less than a week, perhaps five days. 
I agree with my hon. friend, that Spain, 
as she is now actually leagued with France, 
will turn the scale against us; but I do 
not despond, could we get rid of the Ame- 
rican war. We often contended with those 
powers, and vanquished them on our pro- 
per element, the ocean; and I trust still, 
if we are united, our counsels wisely and 
vigorously conducted, and the spirit of the 
nation called forth, that we are able to re- 
sist their u. most efforts. If the confidence 
of the people was restored; if a dangerous 
court system was broken; if the influence 
of the crown was regulated and limited 


within its constitutiona) bounds, we should 
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have no reason to despair; but the instant 
is critical; the moment must be seized; 
recall your troops from America; if she 
will not treat upon a political connection, 
as soon as she perceives the House of 
Bourbon leagued for our total destruction, 
she will desist from all enmity, and forget 
all former injuries; she will feel all the 
emotions of a child for the miscries of a 
harsh or misled parent; but even were 
she to observe a neutrality, would not de- 
spair but we should prevail in the contest. 
She must at once perccive that it is no 
longer a struggle for her liberties, but a 
plan, concerted between our natural ene- 
mies, to erect schemes of ambition and 
endless destruction on the ruins of her 
once kind and indulgent parent. 

I repeat once more, that all negocia- 
tion is at an end, that Spain is openly 
leagued with France. ‘The noble lord 
knows it. I call upon him to contradict 
me; if he does not, I shall take it for 
granted. If so, then I earnestly implore 
the noble lord not to lose a moment's time, 
but instantly seize an occasion which the 
interval of a very few days may place for 
ever beyond his reach. The tate of the 
empire, the existence of this country de- 
pend upon celerity, vigour, and union in 
this very important concern. 

1 have but one word more to add. My 
hon. friend has stated the naval force of 
Spain, I believe, very correctly; for I 
have a list in my hand which confirms it. 
At present we are superior to France in 
the ocean and the West Indies, and I be- 
lieve in the East. We are inferior only in 
the Mediterranean, where, most certainly, 
our two important fortresses are at the 
mercy of the House of Bourbon: and for 
this single reason, if for no other, that we 
cannot at present send a single officer or 
man there, unlcss we can be happy enough 
to smuggle him in a rum puncheon or 
brandy cask. But Spain, says my hon. 
friend, with 40 or 43 ships of the line in 
Europe, will give to the House of Bourbon 
a decided majority—granted; and that, 
in its probable consequences, urges me to 
press the matter more seriously on the no- 
ble lord in the blue ribbon; because, if 
the empire of the sea once leaves us, our 
distant dependencies must follow of course. 
It is true the East Indies is able to defend 
itself, so is the West; but no Jonger than 
we shall maintain the empire of the sea. 
If the House of Bourbon have a superiorit 
in the European scas, that superiorit wil 
soon extend itself to the East and West 
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Indies, because, having it in their power to 
cut off all supplies of men, ordnance, &c. 
those places must necessarily submit in 
time, be their local strength ever so equal. 
Dispatch is therefore the only thing that 
can save us from impending ruin, and the 
intention of pressing it forcibly upon the 
noble lord was the cause of my giving the 
committee so much trouble. He con- 
cluded with a few words on the critical 
and dangerous state of Ireland. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
Message for a Vote of Credit.) June 1. 
Lord North delivered the following Mes- 
sage trom the King: 

‘© GEORGE #. 

‘< His Majesty, relying on the expe- 
rienced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, and considering that, in this 
critical conjuncture, emergencies may 
arise, which may be of the utmost im- 
portance, and be attended with the most 
dangerous consequences, if proper means 
should not be immediately applied to pre- 
vent or defeat them, is desirous, that this 
House will enable him to defray any ex- 
traordinary expences incurred, or to be 
incurred, on account of military services, 
for the service of the year 1779, and to 
take all such measures as the exigency of 
affairs may require.” , : 


June 2. The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply on the King’s Message, 
in which lord North moved a Vote of Cre- 
dit of one million. 

Mr. 7. Zownshend wished to learn what 
was the present object of the war with 
America? How it was to be carried on? 
The force now in America, he presumed, 
could not in reason be adequate to the 
conquest of that country, when a much 
larger had failed in the attempt. The 
5,000 men we had sent to the West In- 
dies, had greatly weakened sir H. Clinton, 
for they were the flower of his army ; by 
their absence sir Henry was so cramped 
that he must act on the defensive, while 
the small reinforcement sent out with ad- 
miral Arbuthnot would probably arrive 
too late to be of any effectual service this 
campaign. The troops under general 
Grant in St. Lucia he wished to see or- 
dered back to America, for two reasons; 
one that they might reinforce sir H. Clin- 
ton, andthe other that they might aut a 
country where they were daily dying, 
without being able to do their country 


‘ 
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any farther service. If his accounts were 
true, 300 of them had already died, and 
1,100 were lying sick in the hospitals. 
The force of France in the same quarter 
of the world was supposed to be near 
16,000 strong, consisting of old regular 
regiments from Old France, so that 5,000 
men could not pretend to make conquests, 
= da such an army. The force of Mr. 

‘ron was certainly superior to that of 
M. d’Estaing ; but as he cannot detach a 
sufficient number of vessels to carry safe 
to New York general Grant’s army, he 
may be said to be confined to a spot as 
much as D’Estaing is to Martinique. He 
wished to know if any more offers were to 
he held out to the Americans ; he was of 
opinion that it would be prudent and poli- 
tic to treat. He would be glad to know 


if unconditional submission was still the 


object of administration ; he was the more 
desirous to know it, as the commission, 
under which our commissioners held out 
terms to the Americans, would expire ina 
short time. If what was asserted by his 
hon. friend (Mr. pane was true, namely, 
that the negociation with Spain was broken 
off, he would not say our case was despe- 
rate, for he hoped we should act manfully, 
and by our spirit repel the threatening 
danger; but he could not avoid thinking 
it to be very alarming. America and 
France already at open war with us ; 
Spain arming, and a cloud hanging over 
Ireland, afforded us rather a gloomy pros- 
pect. The reports from Ireland were 
really alarming, and he could not but at- 
tribute in a great measure to administra- 
tion the consequences that might ensue. 
They had put off to another session the 
consideration of Irish affairs; and had 
sown the seeds of discontent in the north 
of Ireland, by rejecting the clause in fa- 
vour of the dissenters that was tacked to 
a Bill in favour of the Roman Catholics. 
The latter he deemed very proper objects 
of toleration, and he had done himself the 
honuur to be one of the first who ventured 
to recommend that body of people to their 
own parliament; but he could not but 
contend that it was rather improper to ex- 
clude the dissenters from a share in an in- 
dulgence offered to Roman Catholics. 
Lord North said that unconditional 
submission had never been his expression, 
nor, he believed, of any member of admi- 
nistration. He never had intended to en- 
slave America, and had never been weak 
enough to imagine, that he could have 
supported slayery in it, even if he could 
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have once introduced it. The question 
now in dispute was, whether we should re- 
nounce all connections with America, or 
whether we should endeavour to preserve 
her to Great Britain? And he was con- 
vinced that after-ages, considering the 
great importance of our colonies to us, 
would certainly applaud us for every effort 
we had made, and should hereafter make 
to keep them. He never had, in endea- 
vouring to obtain this end, once thought 
of overturning the liberties of America; 
his solc view was to assert the just and na 
tural rights of this country. With respect 
to the 5,000 men in the West Indies, he 
had learned from their general, that the sick 
were recovering very fast. The media- 
tion of Spain certainly was at an end; the 
same friendly disposition towards us, 
however, apparently existed at the court 
of Madrid ; the same pacific protestations 
were still made; no junction had taken 
place between France and Spain; but the 
same armaments to which the king had 
alluded at the opening of the session ex- 
isted still, and consequently it would be 
proper to look to them with a jealous eye. 
The reports from Ireland were certainly 
greatly exaggerated. Associations had 
indeed taken place, and non-importation 
agreements entered into, but he had 
heard of nothing more. As to the com- 
plaint relative to the clause in favour of 
the dissenters, he did not think it as well 
founded as gentlemen might imagine; it 
was tacked to the Bill in favour of the 
Roman Catholics, with a view to destroy 
it; and when it arrived in England, it was 
a moot point whether the Bill was more 
likely to pass or be rejected by the lords 
and commons of Ireland, with the clause 
or without it; and he was really of opinion 
that if the Bill had returned with the 
clause, it would ‘have been rejected, as the 
clause tended to repeal the sacramental 
test, which was greatly liked in Ireland. 
Besides, the Bill and clause went upon 
very different principles; the former was 
built upon the rational ground of tolera- 
tion; the latter was granting a participa- 
tion in the government: the one was just 
and proper, the other perhaps imprudent 
and tmpolitic, 

Mr. Dempster rose just to ask if allidea 
of negociation with America was over? 

Mr. Fox rose to the same pomt. When 
the minister brought his Conciliatory Bills 
into parliament fourteen months ago, it 
was reasonable to infer, that he had done 
so, because the King had not sufficient 
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awers to treat without them. The par- 
banat was now going to rise ; the com- 
mission for treating with America would 
expire in a month, and then, though 
America should be inclined to treat, it 
will not be in the power of the minister, 
according to his own doctrine, to treat. 
Mr. lox took a general view of the state of 
affairs: he denied, that the clause in fa- 
vour of the dissenters had been tacked to 
the Billin favour of the Roman Catholics, 
with an intention to destroy that Bill; and 
“while he would go as great Jengths as any 
man in England to grant the Roman Ca- 
tholics every species of indulgence, he 
could not but blame administration for 
behaving harshly to the dissenters of Ire- 
land, to whom English liberty, and the 
constitution, were almost every thing. 

Lord George Gordon interrupted the 
debate vy informing the House of the 
victory the kirk of Scotland had lately 
inal over Popery. 7 

Mr. Burke pointed the keenest satire 
against the bigotry and intolerance of the 
Scotch, but laid the greatest blame on ad- 
ministration, for nearly giving up the dig- 
nity of parliament, in the speech made by 
the lord high commissioner in the synod 
of the church of Scotland. ‘The moderate 

arty had anne so great an ascendance 

in the synod, as to be able to geta Modera- 
tor chosen {rom among them, but when they 
found that intolerance was protected by 
ministry, and that consequently they would 
remain unsupported, they did not think 
proper to expose themselves to the rage 
of party, in favour of the Catholics. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


June 3. The Resolution was reported, 
agreed to, anda Bill ordered ing When 
this report was made, there were only 
twelve members in the House. The Louse 
went into a committee on the American 
correspondence. When the House was 
resumed it was moved to adjourn to the 
Sth. 

As soon as this motion was made, 

Si 2. J. Clerke observed, that being re- 
solved not to give his assent to the voting 
away so large a sum, part of which must 
ve borne by his constituents, without 
knowing the real intentions of ministers 
respecting America, and the real disposi- 
tions of Spain relative to her future con- 
duct respecting France and America, he 
came down carly, in order to offer his 
reasons against agreeing to the resolution 
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ceding day. He knew his own insivni-' 
ficance and want of weight too well, to 
presume that any thing he could urge 
would make the least impression; but as 
an act of duty, he thought himself obliged 
to attend ani give his vuice, however fee- 
ble, against the report, unless accompanied 
with the explanations alluded to. He as- 
sisted at prayers, and remained nearly an 
hour in his place, expecting every instant 
to hear the report ottered to be brought 
up; but seeing the House so very thin, he 
concluded it was meant to be put off till 
there should be a fuller attendance. Re- 
solving to be satisfied, when a motion was 
made for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee on the conduct of the Amcrican 
war, he whispered the Speaker to know 
what had become of the report? who ine 
formed him that the resolution had been 
just reported. At this instant a loud laugh 
came from the Treasury-bench, apparently 
on account of their having smugvled the 
report, and eluded his vigilance. For hig 
part, he could not conceive how sucha 
circumstance could havehappened. Seven- 
teen or eighteen millions had been already 
granted; the present resolution was the 
last opportunity that Elouse had of con- 
trolling ministers; and he was really asto- 
nished how such a sum of money could 
be voted away in so indecent and improper 
a manner 

The Speaker. Iam sure the report was 
received, and the question put on it, in the 
usual manner. [f the hon. gentleman has 
any thing to offer, he will have frequent 
opportunities to urge it in the future pro-— 
gress of the Bill. The present is only a 
notion for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Colonel Barré. The chair must know, 
that a doctrine has for years prevailed in 
this House, no matter whether well or ill- 
founded, that it is not orderly to oppose a 
moncy-bill in any staze of its progress ; 
and that the forms of proceeding of the 
House bind, or aflect to bind, every mem- 
ber, to urge whatever he has to offer in the 
comunittee, or on the report. The chair 
knows that, and, if he had recollected, 
would have seen that the resolution once 
reported, all effectual opposition would be 
thereby excluded. You, Sir, [to the 
chair] are answerable, from your rank and 
duty to this House, not to permit its rights 
or usages to be either directly or substan- 
tially violated. Ido not blame you; Sir; 
butin a House where there were not twenty 
members present, to reccive a report 


voted in the committee of supply the pre- | whereby a grant of a miilion was voted, 
| 
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and that in- such a manner that my hon. 
friend near me, sitting just at your elbow, 
and here at prayers, could not hear you 
either announce the report, or put the 
baat has in my mind a most extraor- 
inary appearance. The report ought not 
to have been received in so thin 'a House, 
and at such atime. No convenience of 
the Treasury-bench, no trick to secretly 
surprize the House, and smuggle the reso- 
Jution under such circumstances, ought to 
have been permitted. It was a victory to 
the Treasury-bench; they dreaded to be 
called upon for explanations which they 
dare not give. They have rade post on 
the present.accasion, and they look forward 
with pleasure to the being able to escape 
the censures which must arise, I truat, 
fram almost every side of the House, go 
Jong as the parliament shall continue to 
git. Such a procedure was indecent and 
pnpatliamentary ; and I canfess my sur- 
priae, that you, Sir, should be led into 
auch a mistake, for 1 pregume -yau did nat 
gee the matter in its true light. 
_ The Speaker. I despise the insinuations 
yoade by the han. member. He endeavaurs 
fo charge me with .acting -an impraper 
on the present occasion, which, if 1: 
acted in the manner he has stated, 1 ' 
acknowledge would ke a breach of my’ 
duty, for which I could plead po excyse.; 
Let the hon. gentleman not insinuate, but. 
Jet him speak out like a man; -because, in: 
that case, 1 shall know what answer to 
give. I shall be then enabled to reply to 
his charge, though I confess myself totally 
nable to give an answer to a general insi- 
muation. The hon. gentleman should have 
been fully acquainted with all the circum- 
stances before he proceeded to prqnounce 
&0 decisively on my.conduct. The report 
stoad the first order of the day. The 
House, it.is true, was very thin; I waited 
for a better attendance till within a quar- 
ter of four by that clock [painting to the 
House clack]. The report was then of- 
fered to be brought up; it was received, 
fad the questign put upon it in the usual 
manner. Would the hon. gentleman have 
dhad me_rise to oppose the report? Would 
she have had. me depart from the establish- 
ad mode of praceeding, and break into the 
ysages of the House, unless some opposi- 
tion were made, gr negative proposed? 
Thjs.is the true state of my conduct: if 
dhe hon. gentleman can meet these facts, 
aad disprove them, let him bring his, charge 
forward like a man, and not by insinuations 
endeavour to throw blame on the chgire= 
[ VOL, XX. ] 
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insinuations, which, I am free to say, are 
as uncandid in the manner they have been 
urged, as they are unsupported by fact. 

Colonel Barré. I did not throw any 
blame on the.chair; on the contrary, one © 
of my first expressions when I rose was 
that I was certain that you, Sir, was n 
to blame. - 

The Speaker. I ingist that the hon, 
gentleman did pass a censure, and a very 
severe one on the chair, nor did I hear the 
expression alluded to. 

A member on the Treasury-bench said, ' 
that he heard the words of exculpation 
from the hon. gentleman when he firat 
roge. 

Colonel Berré. Nothing, Sir, could be 
farther from my thoughts than to suppose 
that you had the most distant wish to far- 
ward the little arts and low tricks of the 
Treasury-bench ; for I am still free to can- 
tend that they acted in a most shamefi 
and indecent manper. They perceive 
the House thin, and waiting to go into g 


| cammiittee : they knew the ideas that pre- 


vailed, and in the hurry between the finishe 
ing of the private business and my hon 
friend's taking the chair, they smuggled 
the report by stealth; and as a fuller con- 
firmation of what they did, and what they 
feared, they now desire that the House 
shall meet on Satprday, to hurry that megs 
sure with all possible dispatch, which they 
had surreptitiously carried. I do nof perr 
ceive any of the chosen veteran phalaay 
ga the treasury-bench, nor any of suffir 
cient weight or consequence, but my hon. 
friend (governor Jobostone). He seems 
+o he in a thin company, and not to have 
hhis rear or his flanks well covered gr gupr 
parted; his station is naan | taken, [the 
governor always sitting under the gallery | 
on the other side of the Hause, | I cannot 
therefore call upon any of the new. 
which at present occupy that bench, an 
Must content myself for the present. 
Governor Johnstone. The right hog. 
gentleman has been very witty, which I 
am ready to submit to; but what be 
means by his fronts, and flanks, and rears, 
Iam at a Joss to guess, unless it be tp 
make a scaramouch of himself. The sbi 
he so much complains of, is a matter whic 
she is at least as much bound to forward ag 
liam. He has a place, or vaice, in his 
Majesty’s councils, and, as such, stan 
more nearly connected with government 
than I do. It may be a part of his duty 


r? 


‘to forward those councils at which he 


presumed to assist; but for my part, the 
[3 BH] 
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right hon. gentleman Knows, that I neither 
approve of the conduct of administration, 
nor am I bound by any tie whatever to 
support the measures of administration, 
though he may. The right hon. gentle- 
man seems to throw great blame on the 
Treasury-bench, and to exculpate you, Sir. 
For.my part, if there be any blame, it is 

ou, and you only, that are answerable. 

f the Treasury-bench, from any motives 
of convenience, or from wishing only in 
the usual way to carry on the public busi- 
ness, urged the report in a thin House, I 
mean, if it was improperly done, it is you, 
Sir, that are accountable for the conse- 

uences to this House. I do not charge 
the chair with any neglect of duty ; but I 
am clear the Treasury-bench did no more 
than what is usual. 

Colonel Barré. The hon. gentleman 
who spoke last has, by way of distinction, 
emphatically described me by the appel- 
lation of the right hon. gentleman; and 
presuming that as [ assist in his Majesty’s 
councils, which he well knows I do not, 
follows that with another’ presumption, 
rather novel to me, that having the honour 
of a seat at the council-table, I am bound 
by my situation to support the measures 
of government, whether 1 approve of them 
or not. The hon. gentleman has pro- 
nounced on your conduct decisively ; he 
wants to represent you unfit for assisting 
in his Majesty’s councils, and me as no 
longer worthy of a place there. The hon. 
gentleman has called me a Scaramouch. 
Ido not believe that such language is par- 
liamentary: I should be obliged to him 
if he would condescend to ecolain himself. 

The Speaker restated his arguments in 
reply to governor Johnstone; contended 
that he could not have acted otherwise 
than he did; and concluded, that no 
manner of blame could be fairly imputed 
‘to him. 

Governor Johnstone insisted, if there 
‘was any blame due, the Speaker was alone 
answerable; but that the report having 
‘been made at the usual hour, and it being 
the first order of the day, no blame, in 
his opinion, was imputable to either the 
‘chair or the Treasury-bench. 

Colonel Barré insisted on an explana- 
tion of the word ‘ Scaramouch ;’ but the 
Speaker, in order to put an end to all far- 
ther altercation, informed the House that 


the messengers were attending from the 


other House with a Divorce Bill; and that 
it was full time to call themin. Here 
the conversation endcd. 


Debate on Sir William Meredith’s Motion 


‘the commander in chief by lan 


‘thought proper then to accept them. 


[836 
Debate on Sir William Meredith's Mo- 


tion respecting Peace with America.] 
June 11. Sir William Meredith said he 
had a motion to make respecting America. 
He began with calling back the attention 
of the House to the commission which had 
been sent out to Amcrica last year; the 
ail of which expired on the Ist of 
une. He remarked, that the commis- 
sioners had returned without being able 
to effect the desired reconciliation; that 2 
whole year had elapsed without any one 
step towards a measure so necessary to 
the well-being and safety of this kingdom 
being taken with success. He ascribed 
this unfortunate fact entirely to the mis- 
conduct of the ministry; and read ex- 
tracts from two letters sent by the noble 
lord at the head of the American depart- 
ment, to the commander in chief at New 
York, with the commission; from which 
extracts, he argued, it appeared, that at 
the very time when ministers had talked 
so loudly of their desire to conciliate with 
America, and parliament had passed a Bill 
empowering his Majesty to send out come 
missioners, and had repealed almost every 
one of the Acts which were supposed ta 
be the grounds of animosity in the minds 
of the Americans, the American secreta 
had instructed the commander by sea, an 
to carry 
on the war with as much severity as pose 
sible, and had done this in such a stile ag 
to make them responsible for every mea- 
sure they took in consequence of his Jetter. 
He said, this was an evident proof of the 
treacherous designs of ministry respecting 
the Americans, in the very moment that 
they were offering them terms of so ex- 
tensive a nature, that if they had been ac- 
cepted of, and had happened, through the 
influence of government, to have been 
ratified by parliament, would have sacri- 
ficed the dignity and the rights and pe 
vileges of the British legislature. The 
treachery of their conduct, he said, was 
since sufficiently apparent, the American 
secretary having himself stood up in his 
place, and avowed his opinion that he was 
not bound to give America the terms of- 
fered last year, because ‘she had Ath 
e 
enlarged upon what he called the abomi- 
nable inconsistency and unfairness of send- 
ing out orders to carry on the war with 
aggravated severity, at the very time that 
the commissioners were going out to offer 
peace. He considered the Prohibitory 


‘Act as the act which now stood iz the way 
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to reconciliation, he would therefore re- 
peal that act, as a means likely to conduce 
effectually to the end he had inview. He 
repeated what had been so often said in 
both Houses, that America would not 
treat with the present ministry, and ap- 
plied to the observation the answer of a 
great king, who had once removed his mi- 
nisters, in order to make a peace with 
those, who would not come to any terms 
while they were in office, giving as a rea- 
son, that they who had set a house on fire 
were not fit people to be employed in 


extinguishing the flames, because creating: 


a fire and putting it out required very dif- 
ferent talents. He owned, therefore, that 
he wished most heartily that the incen- 


diary sat were removed, because then | 


there would be a greater probability of a 
treaty of peace being carried on with ef- 
fect. At any rate, however, as the Act 
for enabling his Majesty to send out.com- 
missioners for making peace was expired, 


it was not safe or prudent for parliament. 


to rise without arming the King with some 
authority to effect so salutary a purpose, 
should an opportunity offer, and therefore, 
he moved, | 

‘© That an humble Address be 
sented to his Majesty, to assure his 
jesty, that his faithful Commons, knowing 


that it must give his benevolent and royal. 


mind the highest satisfaction possible, to 
remove the calamities of war fram his co- 
lonies, and the burthens of sustaining that 
war from his British subjects, beg leave to 
express their great concern that the com- 
mission, which was issued by his Majesty 
for the wise and salutary ends of accom- 
modating our disputes with the Americans, 
has failed of success : 

‘¢ There is not an example of any na- 
tion that ever sent fleets and armies of 
such strength and magnitude on g0 re- 
mote a service as those which Great 
Britain has poured into America; yet 
they are not found, on trial, to be ade- 
quate to the purpose of establishing a go- 
vernment by force over that country: 
that, looking to the situation of affairs in 
Europe, we cannot but apprehend that our 
resources may become altogether neces- 
sary to repel the hostile designs and the 
armaments prepared against this kingdom ; 
confident, however, that the hearts of his 
people are animated by a true spirit and 
zeal for his Majesty’s service, and that 
means will not be wanting to defend his 
sacred person, his family, and his domi- 
nions, against all hostilities ; 


respecting Peace with America. 


ae 
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.. © That, in this state of things, we most. 
sincerely lament that the. commission for 
restoring peace (which was in force till 
the Ist of June only) has expired, with-- 
out any declared or apparent intention of 
opening a door to reconcilement ; - 

“¢ That his faithful Commons, therefore, 
think it their indispensable duty, most 
humbly to implore his Majesty, to direct 
those confidential servants, on whose ad-. 
vice his Majesty relies in matters of the. ' 
greatest importance, that they do imme. 
diately deliberate upon, and concert, such, 
measures as may prepare the way for, 
peace with America,” | 

Mr. D. Hartley seconded the motion. _, 
| Lord. North said, that certainly no mea-. 
sure could be more- desirable than a ree, 
conciliation with America, provided such, 
a measure could be effected with honour 
to this country. That it was a point so 
devoutly to be wished,-that he did not be-. 
lieve there was a man in the kingdom who 

did not anxiously pray for it; that his. 
Majesty, from the natural benevolence of 
his heart, must wish it with the greatest 
earnestness, and every one of his minis-. 
ters must, on every account, look up to it, 
as an event of the most happy nature to 
the kingdom; there could be no neces- 
sity, therefore, for the present, motion ta’ 
impel them to do their utmost to promote 
it, and to seize the opportunity whenever 
it should offer itself. Pet gentlemen con- 


sider how we stood with regard to Ame- 


rica, and they would see that the King’s 
servants could do nothing till America — 
herself made an application for peace. 
When the commissioners, who went over 
last summer, applied to. Congress, what 
was their answer ?—that Congress would 
not enter into any treaty with this coune 
try, unless as a preliminary, we would 
either acknowledge the independency of 
the American states, or withdraw our 
fleets and'armies. This answer, notwith- 
standing every endeavour of the commis- 
sioners, was all they could obtain from 
Congress ; the matter, therefore, must rest 
till Congress thought proper to apply to 
thig country for peace ; the moment Ame- 
rica made any advances, the King’s ser- 
vants would certainly embrace and en- 
courage them, and do all in their pawer 
to bring the dispute to an honourable con- 
clusion. This it was both their duty and 
their inclination to do, and it, was what 
they would do every whit as eagerly, and 
as early, as if the present motion passed. 
If such advances were ‘made, and they 
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were happily so nratured, as to render the 
convening of parliament necessary, par- 
liament might be assembled in a fortnight. 
With regard to the letters which the hon. 

ntleman had mentioned, he saw not the 
east ground for censure respecting them. 
What did their contents prove further, 
than that when the commissioners went 
out to treat for peace, means were taken 
to carry on the war effectually, in case the 
treaty should chance to fail? Was not that 
strictly justifiable? Was it not the mode 
of making peace at all times, and in all 
countries ? Did any body blame the king 
of Prussia, and the House of Austria, for 
carrying on the war with the utmost 
vigour, at the very instant previous to 
their settling terms of peace? Was it not 
obvious, that each acted in that manner 
in hopes of obtaining better terms? Would 
any gentleman seriously contend, that the 
hinisters would have acted prudently, if 
they had been remiss in their preparations 
to carry on the war with redouble ardour, 
at the time they sent out the offers of 
peace? The hon. gentleman talked of re- 
pealing the Prohibitory Act; he had forgot 
that very act gave his Majesty the iden- 
tical powers, the want of which the hon. 
agate had contended was the ground 
yn which he had framed his motion. The 
Prohibitory Act empowered his Majest: 
to 5 ere commissieners to declare suc 
of the Americans as returned to their al- 
legiance in the King’s peace. Georgia, 
under that very act, fad een declared to 
be in the King’s peace; and so would 
euch other parts of Ametica as should re- 
turn to their allegiance; but besides this, 
if the Prohibitory Act were repealed, it 
tvould be im ossible to carry dn the war, 
for that act it was which gave the power 
of scizing the American privateers; so 
that if the act were repealed, the Anie- 
ricané might seize our ships of all kinds, 
but we could not take any of theirs. His 
lordship spoke in reply to what sir William 
had said respecting the tnwillingness of 
the Americans to trent with the present 
iministere, and observed that it was a little 
extraordinary after such declaration, that 
he should have stated in his motion a re- 
quest to his Majesty, intreating his Ma- 
jesty to direct tlose very ministers to con- 
cert such measures as might prepare the 
way for peace with America. 

r. Fox said, the noble lord now talked 
of treating with the Congress; formerly 
his language was, that he would treat wit 
America, but not with Congréss. He re- 
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capitulated the several measures taken 
against America since the commencement 
of hostilities. He condemned the coercive 
laws passed by Great Britain in the hour 
of her insolence; then the tame submis- 
sion with which the right of taxation, and 
even the Act of Navigation, was given Gp 
by the same ministers, who with a handful 
of men had talked of bringing America 
upon her knees. 

He then took notice of general Robert- 
son’s evidence before the committee of en- 
quiry, and said, if it were to be credited, 
it was the severest libel on administration 
that ever was made public, it loaded them 
with the whole guilt of having coptinued 
a most expensive war with America, when 
they might whenever they pleased have 
put an end to it; for what had general 
Robertson said? That the majority of 
America wished well to this country, and 
longed to return to their allegiance. If 
this were true, the guilt was transferted 
ftom the shoulders of the officers who had 
been employed, to the shoulders of mi- 
nistry, and they were answerable to their 
country for not having taken advantagé of 
the circumstance. He, however, was 6né 
who did not credit the evidence of general 
Robertson ; he believed him to be a man of 
integrity and honour, as well as a brave and 
judicious officer; but the reason why he did 
not credit his evidence was, because the ge- 
neral had told the House, in the very be- 
ginning of his examination, that he spoke 
not from his own knowledge of facts asthey 
now were, but from his knowledge of the 
sentiments of America 20 yeats before the 
war commenced, and he thence inferred 
that the same sentiments prevailed now. 
In proof of this assertion, he read a few of 
the questions which had been put to the 
genetal, and the general’s answers, and 
said, that his evidence, consequently, was 
of little import. The better to bring this 
home to the minds of his hearers, Mr. Fox 
yarodied the case by putting it thus: 
Sup ose he was to have withdrawn from 
parliament soon after the beginning of the 
war, and to have been out of the kingdom 
ever since; if a person was to ask hini, 
what were the sentiments of parliament 
respecting America, and whether he 
thought they would give up taxation, and 
ayree to any concession on the part of 
England? he should certainly have fe-. 
plied, * No, by no means; the British 

arliament will never make peace with 
erica till she is at their feet ; they will 
never give up the right of taxation; they 
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will listen to nothing short of unconditional 
sibmission.” Let gentlemen see how ill 
this argument would agree with truth, and 
how opposite it would be to the real state 
ofthe case. And yet, who that had given 
the minister credit for his assertions in 
that House four years ago, would not have 
thought himself warranted to talk in that 
stile? He, therefore, for one, had paid 
no attention to general Robertson’s evi- 
dence, because after what he heard the 
genetal say in the beginning of it, he was 
convinced it could not be relied on. 

Having argued this point, he recurred 
td the testimony of general Gray, which 
he said was every way worthy of credit, 
and plainly shewed that the ministry were 
to blame, because they had continued from 
time to time to send over reinforcements 
short of the amount which the officers em- 
ployed to carry on the war had declared 
to be absolutely necessary to make a cam- 
paign decisively successful. He ridi- 
culed the language that had been held to 
invalidate general Gray’s evidence, and 
particularly the argument of one of the 
commissioners, who had declared, that 
general Gray, having been but 17 months 
in America, was incompetent to judge of 
the sentiments of the people, and of the 
real state of affairs there. He said, he 
thought the general, after 17 months ac- 
tual service in America, was at least as 
capable of judging of the sentiments of 
the people, as any of the commissioners, 
who were there but for four, or at most 
. six months, and confined during that time 
to the two cities of New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

From this he proceeded. to review the 
terms offered by the commissioners, and 
reprehended them in the severest lan- 
guage, as such as went to sacrifice the 
a tg of the British legislature, and to 
offer propositions which parliament had 
neither authorized, nor was likely, even 
had ‘they been accepted, to ratify. In 
particular, he objected to the offer, * that 
agents from the respective colonies should 
have a seat in the British parliament,” 
and the offer ** to pay the debts of Ame- 
rica,”” contracted by an offensive war 
against this country. With repard to the 
latter, the ministet who either suggested 
or meant to ratify such a proposition, de- 
setved impeachment; and us to the former, 
it was the most degrading and unneces- 
sury proposition that ever he heard; un- 
necessary, because among the catalogue 
of boundless concessions made by the 
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commissioners to the Conpress, we had 
expressly given up all right of hegislation - 
over America, and degrading, because 
having given up that right, we meanly 
courted the agents of America to become 
a part of the legislature of this country. 
He defended the conduct of Congress m 
having made the reply that they sent to 
the commissioners, by observing, that they 
were then in actual alliance with France, 
in consequence of which the king of France 
had sent them a fleet and an army, and 
furnished them with money to on 
the war. Let gentlemen consider that 
the terms offered by the commissioners 
were not definitive propositions, but mere 
terms of treaty, terms of discussion, and 
terms ad referendum, which had the Con- 
gress been weak enough to accede to, 
might not have been ratified ;' exctusive, 
therefore, of the betraying the rights of 
their constituents, which they would have 
done had they agreed to the terms offered 
by the commissioners, after having en- 
gaged in a treaty with France, it would 
have been the extreme of folly to have 
taken themselves out of the arms of 
France, to have given up the advantages 
they actually possessed, and to have 
trusted to the faith of ministers notorious 
for having dealt treacherously with them, 
and deceitfully with the British nation. 
Add to this, the peo proposals of 
Congress were neither, in his judgment, 
improper for them to lay down, or for 
Great Britain to listen to. Perhaps many 
good reasons might be urged, why we 
ought hot expressly to acknowledge the 
independency of America. But as one 
member of parliament, he was very far 
from being averse to the other proposition, 
namely, that of withdrawing our fleets and 
armies from America. So far from it, he 
thought that measure the wisest that could 
be adopted, and the sooner it was adopted 
the better: so fully convinced was he of 
this, that he was ready to intreat ministry 
to come into it, and even to beg it of them 
asaboon. Asa proof that such a mea- 
sure was really necessary, he referred to 
the evidence that had been given at the 
bar by several of the witnesses who had 
been heard in the course of the enquiry, 
which amounted to an express declaration, 
That it was impossible to subdue Ame- 
rica, or reduce her to allegiance by force 
of arms; to what end, then, should we 
continue our chief military force across 
the Atlantic when it was so much want 

at home ? 
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- He took 2 review of our plan of opera- 
‘tions during the last war, and remarked, 
that it had been pretty generally the lan- 
guage of that day, that our continental 
connections were exceedingly expensive 
andimproper. It was very true, that our 
army in Germany was a considerable call 
upon the resources of this country, it 
drained us severely both of men and of 
money, but then it was to be remembered, 
that it rendered it necessary for France to 
have a large army there likewise, and that 
it kept those troops of France engaged in 
Germany which might have been annoy- 
ing us elsewhere, and in places whiere, 
if they met with any success, the conse- 
quence would have been much more fatal 
to Great Britain. At present we had a 
large army in America, and the French 
had no army there. The British troops 
were incapable of acting offensively, and 


in fact were ina state of inactivity: in. 


that state they were likely to remain. 
Upon this ground he argued, that it was 
madness to suffer the troops to continue 
any longer at New York; he therefore 
wished to make peace with America on 
. almost any terms, and to carry on the war 
against France with all the vigour, and all 
the exertion possible. If France offered 
advantageous proposals of peace, certainly 
it was the duty of administration to accede 
to them, because, as the resources of this 
country now stood, exhausted as we were 
by the long and ruinous war in which we 
had been involved, a peace, on proper 
terms, was certainly a very desirable ob- 
ject; but ministry ought never to make 
peace with France, either upon the condi- 
tion of ratifying her treaty with America, 
suffering her to continue her connections 
' with the United States, or giving up any 
part of the British dominions. 

He centended, that as the late commis- 
sioners held out terms and conditions to all 
America, the public faith was pledged for 
giving America the same terms whenever 
she chose to accept them, notwithstanding 
what the noble lord, the American secre- 
tary, had on a former occasion thought 
proper to say upon the subject. He also 
contended, that the faith of this country 
was pledged to protect all those, whether 
bodies of men or individuals, who had 
come in under the commission, and re- 
turned to their allegiance. He said, if 
there was but one man of this description, 
we were bound in honour and in justice to 
make good the conditions to that individual. 
That the commission having expired on 
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the Ist of June, it was indispensably neces- . 
sary to give his Majesty parliamentary au- 
thority to make peace, an authority which 
did not exist, and without which it was 
dangerous to trust to the hazard of a 
whole summer’s passing. In speaking to 
the design of repealing the Prohibitory 
Act, he declared it to be the most ob-. 
noxious of any that hadbeen passed against . 
America, and that it ought to be repealed. 
He read extracts from the letters sent by 
the noble lord at the head of the Ame- 
rican department, in which the writer had | 
recommended it to sir William Howe and 
the noble lord his brother, to prepare to 
carry on the war in such a sort, as should 
convince America of the determined pur- 
pose of this country to prosecute it with 
unremitting severity. Upan these pas- 
sages Mr. Fox commented, and declared, 
that the plain meaning of them was, to pro- 
secute the war in as bloody and sanguinary 
a manner as possible. He said, he under- 
stood that the war was carrying on in that 
manner at this time; he did not mean, 
lowever, bya general and loose assertion 
to criminate ministry farther than they de- 
served, he would therefore state to what he 
alluded: it was this; that the southern 
Indians had been excited to rise and at- 
tack the back settlements of Virginia and. 
Carolina. He did not mention this as a 
fact, he really’ did not know whether it was. 
so or not, but such was the report, which, 
he hoped to God was ill-founded; he had 
much rather that Mr. Stuart should have 
put the many thousands which he had. 
drawn upon the treasury for into his own 
pocket, than employed the public money in 
such a way; he had rather he had made a 
job of it, and that he should see him soon. 
return to this country to live at his ease 
and in splendour upon the money he had 
so pocketed, and he wished so for this rea- 
son; it was evident, that the Indians could 
hardly he restrained from acts of the most, 
horrid cruelty, even when they were under 
the awe of so large an army as that com- 
manded by general Burgoyne, an officer as 
distinguished for his humanity as his bra- 
very; to what extent, then, might they 
not carry their barbarities, when they were 
unaccompanied by any army, andstrangers 
to every idea of discipline? The savage 
massacre of aged and defenceless men, 
women, and children, would be unlimited ; 
the very conjecture of it was shocking. 
He was free to allow, that Indians might 
be employed in the service to advantage, 
but then it must be when they had an army 
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to direct and regulate their efforts. Having 
spoken to a variety of other points, Mr. 
Fox concluded with declaring, that he 
thought the motion made by his right hon. 
friend every way laudable: and should there- 
fore give it his hearty support. | 
Governor Johnstone said, the hon. gen- 
tleman was repeatedly arraigning every 
measure proposed by government for ma- 
naging the war with America, but would 
never tell the House, what plan he would 
follow himsclf were he in power. The 
hon. gentleman had expressed his desire 
to have the troops recalled from America, 
but had declared, that possibly there might 
be many reasons why it would be wrang 
to acknowledge the independency of that 
country. Did the hon. gentleman imagine, 
that every person did not see the fallacy of 
this reasoning? The one proposition in- 
volved the other, and withdrawing the 
troops was effectually acknowledging the 
independency. What would be the con- 
sequence of withdrawing them? The most 
fatal to this cauntry that could happen! 
The army of America would instantl 
seize on Canada and on Nova Scotia, attac 
the fisheries, then the West-India islands, 
‘and thus all our dependencies on the other 
side the Atlantic would fall, and we should 
no longer have any weight in Europe as a 
‘maritime power. The answer sent from 
the Congress to the commissioners, he de- 
clared, had been muchmisrepresented: the 
Congress had said, they could treat only 
consistent with treaties then in being, 
meaning their treaty with France, so that 
the only terms that Congress would have 
accepted must have been such as the court 
of Versailles should have approved of. 
With regard to what the hon. gentleman 
had said respecting his having talked of his 
knowledge of the situation of affairs in 
‘America, and of the sentiments of the 
‘people, in opposition to what had been 
a in evidence by general Gray; he 
id not’ mean to argue merely upon what 
he had discovered while he was there as a 
‘commissioner,—in which capacity he had 
done his best to serve his country, and he 
‘defied any one member of the Congress to 
‘prove, that he had in any part of his con- 
‘duct acted dishonaurably_<but he spoke 
‘from along acquaintance with the country, 
‘from his having gone through many parts 
of it, and lived ina state of friendship with 
‘the inhabitants, which afforded him oppor- 
‘tunities of coming at information beyond 
the reach of general Gray, who had acted 


ig a military character. only ig America, 
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and in that merely for 17 months. He 
had on a former occasion stated, that 
there were many divisions and differences 
of sentiment among even the Congress 
themselves; the assertion was a fact, and 
he would prove it by such evidence as he 
believed the hon. gentleman himself would 
admit to be indubitable. The governor 
then read a letter from Mr. Laurens, pre- 
sident of the Congress, to a governor of | 
one of the southern provinces, from which 
it appeared, that Mr. Laurens complained 
of peculation and want of zeal for the cause 
of the States. The governor repeated his 
former assertion, that the greater part of 
the Americans wished well to this country, 
and were so heartily tired of the tyranny 
of Congress, and of the oppression they 
felt from their new governors, that they 
would gladly return to their allegiance, 
but that the Congress, who had got the 
power of government into their own hands, 
and were too ambitious to consent to part 
with that power as long as they possibly 
could hold it, would not let them; this 
very argument, he said, was an irrefragable 
answer to the hon. gentleman’s doctrine of 
withdrawing the troops, which, instead of 
weakening the power of Congress, would 
naturally strengthen it, and enable them 
to hold the government they had assumed 
as long as they pleased. With regard to 
the prohibitory or restraining Act, he said, 
that was the very Act, which gave us ad- 
vantageous means of carrying on the war, 
and the very Act which empowered his 
Majesty to make peace, whenever Ame- 
rica should be disposed to offer terms, and 
certainly as matters stood at present, as 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon had well 
observed, the offer must come from the 
Americans. 

Mr. Eden. I may be permitted, Sir, 
to press myself on your notice in prefer- 
enceto other gentlemen, as the very impor- 
tant matters which have been brought 
into this debate by my hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox) peculiarly affect me, and have not 
been stated with that degree either of 
kindness or candour that I might have ex- 
pected. It does not fall within the com- 
pass either of my wish or ability to take 
notice of all that gentleman’s positions ; 
I can have no object in discussing with him 


the consistency of his conduct in now 


voting for an address to lament the failure 
of a commission, which, he says, made ri- 
diculous propositions derogatory from the 
essential rights and interests of this coun- 


try; it will be sufficient for me, if my own 
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gonduct on this motion is right. I respect 
the mover and his intentions, but he pro- | 
fesses merely to recommend to the King a 
general line of conduct so palpably impro- 
per for his Majesty to adopt, that I shall 
vete against his address as being at least 
superfluous. It is equally foreign from my 
pose to coasider the hon. gent.’s strange 
and desultory mode of proving the weakness 
of our present army in America from the 
eatness of its detachments to early and 
istant services ; whatever our actual force 
in that country is, ar may be, every effect 
within possibility may be expected from 
that army and from its commander-in-chief. 
Neither do I wish to enter into the serious 
defence or well-merited praises of the five 
ar six hundred gentlemen from America 
whe have been mentioned in this debate ; 
they were mentioned indeed in a tone: 
which struck my ear as wanting the consi- 
deratian due to such men go situated ; but: 
I know that the hon. gentleman feels re- ' 
for misfortune, and a love for loyalty ; ' 
know, tao, that he is incapable of an un-. 
erous intention, and the American loy- | 
glists, on both sides of the Atlantic, deserve 
from us all every good epithet that a good 
maind can give. in the flow of language 
expressions will drop which recollection: 
would have checked, and to the want of 
recollection only, I attribute the harsh ex-. 
ressions with which the hon. gentleman: 
ie also treated the King’s commissioners. 
I am not hurt by those expressions; I 
have lived too Jong in the world to be now. 
wounded by political epithets. Lastly, 1 
do not wish to set up my own knowledge 
in opposition to major-general Gray; it 
was indeed my duty to reside in the cities 
of Philadelphia and New-York, whilst it 
was his to be in camps and in action, and 
aboand frigates; it was my custom to give 
every hour during my stay in America, to 
gentlemen of every interest, party, per- 
suasion, or principle, who would come to 
my table, or would honour me with their 
visits. Major-general Gray was too good 
an officer to be so employed: :but I do not 
wish to dwell on this; I sought and had 
his friendship as far as our different walks 
in life would allow, and though I do not 
Subscribe to all his political creed, I think 
‘him one of those officers whom it is a bless- 
ing to this country in times like the pre- 
sent to possess. My reason fer now de- 
siring the attention of the House is, that 
A may say a few words upon the supposed 
offers, and the suppesed menaces of the 
late American commission, both -which 
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the hon. gentleman is pleased equally to 
reprobate. 
ith respect to the offers, I have on a 
former occasion submitted to the House 
my sentiments on the caution to be used 
in discussing this subject ; for I still hope 
and trust, that the colonies will one day 
be re-united to these kingdoms, on terms 
advantageous both to them and to ug, ’ 
though those terms may vary much accord- 
ing to the passions and feelings of men, 
and the circumstances and events of war. 
TI must, however, take a short review of 
the grounds which the late commissioners 
stated for negociation ; nor do I desire to 
call the attention of parliament to the 
barge situation of our affairs at the 
ate of our first letter to the rebel Con- 
gress, or to the considerations which made 
it expedient to enter into the fullest spe- 
cification at the first opening. The 
is, that we offered, 1. ‘* To consent toa 
cessation of hostilities both by sea and 
land.” @. * To restore free intercourse, 
to revive mutual affection, and renew the 
common benefits of naturalization through 
the several parts of this empire.”’ 3. * To 
agree that no military forces shall be kept 
up in the different-states of North Ameri- 
ca, without the consent of the general con- 
gress or particular assemblies.’ These 
offers I allow were absolute and positive. 
The first and second must of course have 
been the best.and immediate consequences 
of peace, and if there is any douht as to 
the last, I can only say that I do not see 
the objection; it implied in our minds, 
and in every man’s mind, that the king 
should retain the supreme command of 
the military force, whatever it might be, 
and the nomination of all the officers. 
And it must be for the safety and intereat 
of each colony to.have a-force adequate 
to its own relative situation in this empire. 
We also offered, Sir, 1. ** To extend 
every freedom of trade that our-respec- 
tive interests can require.” 2. ‘ To can- 
cur in measures calculated to discharge 
the debts of America, and to raise the 
credit and value of the paper circulation.” 
3. * To perpetuate one union by a reci- 
ocal deputation of an agent or agents 
or the diferent states, who shall have the 
privilege of a-seat and voice in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, or if sent from 
Britain, in that case to have a seat and 
voice in the assemblies of the different 
states which may be sent, in order to at- 
tend to the several interests of those by 
whom they are deputed.” | 
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These offers are qualified both in their 
expression and obvious meaning, and were 
matters for negociation. The expression 
at the close of the first of them, was not 
insidious ; nor were the persons to whom 
we addressed ourselves likely to be duped, 
if we had becn capable of wishing to dupe 
them. I cannot pay a greater compliment 
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is short of a total separation of interests, 
or consistent with that union of force on. 
which the safety of our common religion 
and liberty depends.” 

So much for the offers! In discussing 
the supposed menaces, I feel less anxiety 
and hesitation, because I carry in my 
pocket the minute which I made imme- 


‘ to their abilities, than by saying that I be- ; diately after Janding in England, when I 
lieve them nearly as skilful in all the nice- | saw in the public papers the debates which 


. ties of language, as the hon. gentleman 


whom I am now endeavouring to answer: | 
—and, besides, we sent a copy of our com- | 


had passed on this subject. The matter 
was then warm upon my mind. I have 
not lately referred to it, but the minute 


wission, as the full and fair communication ; was honestly written, and I am not afraid 


of our powers. From the second of the 
last mentioned class of proposals, the hon. 
gentleman contends, that we offered to 
subject these kingdoms to the payment of 
the continental debts ;—and does he really 
think that “a concurrence in measures 
calculated to discharge debts,” implies 
that the concurring party shall charge 
himself with those debts? When we talk 
of “raising the value and credit of the 
paper circulation,’”’ can it be inferred that 
we undertake to discharge and annihilate 
that circulation? Are there no quit-rents, 
or other royal and national claims of value 
in America? Is there no possible arrange- 
ment by funding or otherwise, which might 
have helped the poor holders of all the 
wretched trash now circulating by the 
Congress, and have given some worth to 
what is now sinking into nothing? With 
respect to the last article, I must express 
Se ene that the hon. gentleman 
who talks sometimes with such sympathy 
and rapture of the American senators, 
should feel so degraded by the idea of ever 
sitting in their company; I shall only say 
on this proposal, that I did not suggest it, 
but I very willingly adopted it; it was one 
proof, among others, of a sincere disposi- 
tion to conciliate; it might have pleased 
some men in that point of view; I-did not 
think, however, that it could produce any 
farther effect.. But I should not be sorry, 
if it were practicable, to see a limited 
number of colony agents and representa- 
tives within these walls. 

Lastly, we offered ‘to establish the 
power of the respective legislature in each 
particular state, to settle its revenues, its 
civil and military establishments, and to 
exercise a perfect freedom of legislation 
and internal government: so that the 
British states throughout North America, 
acting with us m peace and war, under 
ene common sovereign, may have the irre- 
vocahje enjoyment of every privilege that 
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of reading it without reserve. It is as fol- 
lows—** December 20th, 1778. My late 
colleague appears to have done ainple and 
honourable justice in the House of Com- 
mons to the whole business, and has left 
little or nothing to be said by me. But if 
I should be called upon with respect td 
that paragraph in our manifesto, whiclt 
has, I see, been represented by some td 
menace & system of cruelty, unworthy of 
a great people, and contrary to the prac- 
tice .of civilized nations, 1 can truly say 
that I thought it impossible for such a re- 
presentation to be given any where but in 
the rebel Congress: and my astonishment 
is very real on now finding, that. many 
persons within this kingdom, whose judg- 
ments and good opinions I very highly re- 
spect, have seriously entertained ideas of 
the passage in question so very different 
from the sentiments of those who penned 
it. If, however, there is any demerit in 
that passage, it will be but fair to excul- 
pate the innocent ;—the measure has, I 
sec, been attributed by some debaters to 
our secretary, and supposed Scotticisms 
are pointed out in support of that idea. 
It will be fair, then, to avow, that it was 
the work of the principals, none of whom 
I believe ever saw the northern side of the 
Tweed. They had in their secretary an 
excellent assistant on many occasions, and. 
profited much by his judgment and abili- 
ties. But it happened that this particular 
measure, involving in itself many serious 
and weighty matters of decision, for which 
the principals felt themselves responsible 
to God and to their country, they were 
led to adjust it among themselves in -re- 
peated discussions; and their minutes de- 
livered to their secretary were verbatim 
what was afterwards printed. 

‘© Having thus admitted so -very inti- 
mate a knowledge of the paper in ques- 
tion, I ought at least to be uble to say what 
my own meaving was. I had becn the in- 
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strument on the part of this country of 
making offers more explicit and more 
liberal than any government in any in- 
stance of history ever made to its depen-. 
dencies. What we had said amounted 
nearly to this: * We desire you tobe our 
‘brothers under one father; we claim 
‘not pretensions from our eldership; we 
* expect no inequality ; we insist only on 
‘having one king, one friend, and one 
‘ enemy, a free union of force and friend- 
‘ ship.” What then was their answer? 
¢ We will have a total and eternal separa- 
‘tion from you; we have attached our- 
« selves to your inveterate enemy ; to that 
* attachment we will adhere.’ What then 
was our natural and obvious reply? ‘ If 
«you will be considered as Frenchmen, 
¢ you must and ought to be considered -as 
¢ Frenchmen who are at war with us: the 
“contest is changed: we have hitherto 
‘marched through your country, in the 
‘€ daily expectation of sitting once more 
‘with you under the shade of the same 
‘vine. We marched without raising con- 
‘6 tributions, without destroying your docks 
© or store-houses, without dismantling your 
‘armed towns: we quitted Boston without 
‘injury ; we evacuated Philadelphia, and 
‘left large stores behind us;—we have 
‘hitherto treated you as children, or 
‘friends under.a temporary separation ; 
* we must now treat you as you chuse to 


-*be treated, as strangers to our blood, 


‘ professing enmity tous. Recollect then 
‘that you are calling upon yourselves and 
‘ those you pretend to represent, all those 
‘ severities which the laws and usages of 
‘ war among civilized nations will warrant, 
‘ and justify.’ 

« A short recollection of those laws and 
usages of war, applied to the past conduct 
of our armies, is, indeed, a most sufficient 
defence of the paragraph in question. 
Nothing in my opinion is more clear, than 

that the exertions made by this country, 
previous to the year 1778, have been 
amply adequate to the reduction of the 
rebellion; and surely the lenity to which 
that paragraph alludes, though not the 
chief cause, is the most creditable cause 
of our failure; that cause is surely the 
most flattering both to this country and to 
the late commanders, and to those who 
Instructed them. In plain English, if this 
war is to be prosecuted, and that it must 
be 80 is a matter, not merely of expedience 
or justice, but of necessity, it must be fol- 
lowed in a very different. system. Not 
with a wanton inhumanity, unauthorised 
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by the custom of civilized nations, but 
with those severities which are usually 
exercised in our days by one foreign na- 
tion at war with another, and which, hor- 
rible and calamitous as they appear in 
fanciful descriptions and declamations, are, 
in a moral sense, not more so than the 
common use of the musket, against which 
less is said, because we are more fami- 
liarized to it.” 

I shall detain the House no longer than 
to add, that for every part of my conduct 
in America, I know 1 am, and ought to 
be accountable to my country. But when 
I consider the leading assistance which I 
had from my colleagues, and the motives 
under which we all acted, I dread neither 


the trial of my contemporaries, nor the 


judgment of posterity. Through the whole, 
indeed, of this American war, as well in 
the civil, as in the military measures 
adopted and pursued, the land-marks of 
truth are fixed, and permanent. The tor- 
rent of my hon. friend’s eloquence may 
obscure or overwhelm them for a day; 
but the torrent will disappear, the land- 
marks will remain, and the fair and steady 
stream of history will continue to flow 
round them long after that gentleman has 
lost the talent of commanding the opinions 
of others, and I the wish to be better able 
to express my own. 

Lord George Germain, in order to con- 
vince the House that it would be highly 
reprehensible for government to offer 
terms, read a resolution of Congress, in 
which it was stated that they could not 
bear to hear the commissioners’ proclama- 
tion read, because it contained indecent 
expressions against their good and great 
ally the king of France, His lordship 
also read the answer of Congress; and 
then asked if any member could hear 
those words, and say he now wished to 
offer peace to America? His lordship then 
went on to declare, that it had never been 
his idea that America could be conquered ; 
that the.war had not been conducted with 
that view; that America had been treated 
with the utmost forbearance. That he 
trusted ratherto the good sense and feelings 
of the people of America than to the force 
of arms; that he had hoped, and he was 
far from giving up that hope, that Ame- 
rica would see her error, that she would 
discover she could not be truly happy, 
but when connected with some great 
pawer; that she could not form any con- 
nection so much for her interest, and so 
much for her happiness as a connection 
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with Great Britain; this hope was now 
very strong in his mind; he had often as- 
serted, and he renewed the assertion, that 
the majority of the people of America 
were with us; as a proof of this, we had 
Jarge corps of provincials in arms in our 
favour, and he had that very day received 
a-letter from governor Tryon, in which 
the governor assured him that we had now 
7,000 American seamen employed in our 
privateers. It was the Congress only 
that opposed a reunion with this country, 
and even the Congress were far from being 
of one opinion on the subject. His lord- 
ship said it would be the extreme of im- 
policy to repeal the Prohibitory Act,* and 
took notice of what Mr. Fox had said re- 
naar general Robertson; observing 

at if that gentleman had paid no atten- 
tion to what the general said, it was plain 
his evidence had attracted the notice of 
other gentlemen, because, old and infirm 
as general Robertson was, he had been 
examined three days, had been kept at the 
bar seven hours at once, and parted with 
at twelve at night with great reluctance, 
and not suffered to withdraw until he had 
been appointed to appear at the rendez- 
vous on Monday. He said, he had called 
general Robertson, not to examine him to 
military points, because he thought that 
House an improper place for a military 
enquiry, but that he could scarcely get an 

portunity of putting those questions to 
him, for the sake of which he called him, 
so much were other gentlemen intent on 
examining him. His lordship concluded 
with saying, he should give the motion a 
flat negative. 

Mr. Burke ran through all the transac- 
tions of the American war, and the humi- 
liating changes of opinion and conduct 
the ministry had exhibited to the House. 
He said, that if the concessions made af- 
terwards had been made before the French 
treaty, | aoe would have been long since 
concluded ; and he blamed the minister 
_ for adjourning the parliament for the 
Christmas recess, at the very time he 
knew from lord Stormont, that the treaty 
was on the point of being concluded. He 
ahaa this country to be irrecovera- 

ly lost if we should be a second time too 
late, for which reason he should vote for 
his friend’s address. 

Mr. Dundas thanked Mr. Burke for his 
fine speech, and then flatly told him it was 
very little to the purpose; it might be 
amusing, but it was not necessary to the 
question. He then t0ck up the ground of 
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the address, and said, that it only meant 
to establish facts already well known; it 
was acknowledged, that the exertivns of. 
this country had been amazing, and that 
they had failed of success: he should not 
enter into the cause; but was Great Bri- 
tain now, when the scales were turning in 
her favour, tamely to submit to offer the 
terms that Congress had with disdain re- 
fused ? : 
He thought it madness to desire this; 

and as to repealing the Prohibitory Act, 
he was totally against it, as being the only 
coercive measure not to be complained of 
as sanguinary or cruel. He insisted on it, 
that the ministry had tried every honoura- 
ble method to negotiate a peace; but that 
we ought to go on with spirit, and be re- 
duced to the last resource, before we sub- 
mitted to acknowledge the independency 
of America, or to withdraw our troops, 
and leave the loyal part of the inhabitants 
of that country to the mercy of the rebels 
and the French. 

_ The motion was negatived without a di- 
vision. 


Debate on Mr. Thomas Townshend’s 
Motiun for an Address to sha the Proro- 
gation of Parliament.| June 15. Mr. 
Thomas Townshend rose, and prefaced his 
motion, to address the King not to pro- 
rogue the parliament, with a general view 
of the present state of our affairs. He ob- 
served, that ministers had asserted, that 
the majority of America wished for an ac- 
commodation: if this was the case, it was 
a very strong argument for parliament to 
continue sitting, that they might co-ope- 
rate in the much wished for work of peace. 
It had been said, indeed, that the crown 
might call them together at fourteen days 
notice ; he denied, however, that the Mi- 
litia Act of 1776 gave them any such 
powers in the present case; he took no- 
tice of the preparations of France, and 
the alarming prospect of a speedy rup- 
ture with Spain, while our resources were 
drained. by the horrid war with America; 
France had not as yet made exertions in 
any degree praportioned to those which 
she had made for several years past; she 
had a fleet nearly equal to our own; and 
fatal, indeed, might be the result, if Spain, 
who was fresh for the contest, whose fleets 
had not been beaten, whose resources had 
not been wasted, should throw her weight | 
into the scale. With regard to Ireland, 
from her defenceless and miserable condi- 
tion, she was an inviting object of attack ; 
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and treated os she had been, goaded and 
persecuted, injured and oppressed, mock- 
‘ed and insulted year after year, what 
must be her feelings? Every session hopes 
of redress had been held out to her, and 
as constantly disappointed. He besought 
aninisters to consider, that it was their 
wretched, miserable plan of procrastina- 
tion which lost us America. He had never 
heard those who supported the characters 
of the ministers the most zealously, go 
farther in their vindication of their mea- 
sures with regard to America than this: 
‘« ‘Their measures” they say, “ were right 
in themselves, but unfortunately every 
step was taken a year too late:” that is, 
that the measures of 1775 ought to have 
been those of 1774, those of 1776 those 
of 1775, those of 1777 those of 1776, and 
those of 1775 those of 1777. Let them, 
said he, keep this unfortunate circumstance 
in their minds, and beware of the same 
mistake in the affairs of Ireland; they will 
perhaps find, that the measures which 
they intend to take in favour of Ireland 
may be ineffectual in 1780, though they 
might have produced every desired end in 
1779. Discontent and insurrection may 
be easily prevented in time, but we have 
woeful experience, that if once raised they 
are not easily quelled. Among the many 
alarming circumstances of the present 
times, he particularly adverted to the total 
want of foreign alliances. He dwelt for 
some time on this matter with great 
energy. 


Aiter discussing these topics, he pro-. 


eecded to make some pointed observa- 
tions on the present state of the American 
enquiry, which he thought was one of the 
strongest arguments for his motion. ‘To 
prorogue parliament, in the present stage 
of it, would be to injure the public, who 
had a right to have the affair sifted to the 
bottom, as well as to the commanders, 
who have had fresh charges brought 
against them by the witnesses adduced by 
the noble lord, and who will not, if parlia- 
ment is immediately prorogued, have an 
opportunity of doing justice to themselves 
on those charges, either by a cross-exami- 
nation, or by what is much more material, 
the production of fresh witnesses to con- 
tradict the new evidence. The commis- 
sioners who had been sent to America, he 
could not but observe, had exerted their 
first endeavours to procure peace, but 
they had been still more industrious to 
collect matter of accusation against the 
commanders in chief. ‘his was observa- 
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ble by the turn of their questions in this 
enquiry, and the assiduity and spirtt, not 
to say acrimony, with which they had ex- 
amined the witnesses. After bestowing 
the warmest encomiums on lord Corn- 
wallis, he observed, that his first answer 
was the most honourable panegyric on sir 
W. Howe, whose activity the noble lord 
had highly commended, professing him- 


self “ happy: in @ public opportunity to 


declare his great regard and veneration for 
the character of sir W. Howe,” and add- 
ing, “that, in his opinion, sir William had 
deserved preatly of his country, which be 
had served with fidelity, assiduity, and 
great ability.” He took notice of the 
difference of the conduct of lord Cornwal- 
lis and general Grey with regard to an- 
swering matters of opinion. As circum. 
stances then stood, he thought them both 
right. General Grey was not to retura 
to America, it was therefore his duty as 
well as his right to deliver his opinions 
concerning the operations and practicabi- 
lity of the war, and the temper of the in- 
habitants; but had lord Cornwallis, who 
was to return to America, where the coua- 
mand in chief might devolve on him, 
given his opinions, he might have been 
embarrassed by them, as he might eee 
reason to change them, and they would 
certainly be made use of against him if 
he failed of success. He believed how- 
ever if the noble lord had been called to 
a second examination, after opinions had 
been given by others, he would readily 
have declared his own. He then pro- 
ceeded to draw a comparison between the 
evidence of generals Grey and Robertson. 
General Grey, he observed, was one of 
the most respectable officers in the Bri- 
tish or any other service; he had served 
with the greatest reputation both in Gere 
many and America; though he gave his 
opinions frankly, he was not a man to 
take them up lightly. With regard to 
general Robertson, he was a very able and 
deserving ofhcer ; but general Grey gave 
his opinions of the strength of the coun- 
try from experience, general Robertson 
only from seeing some parts of it with a 
military eye. General Grey gave no opi- 
nions of what happened before he came, 
or of what he did not himself see. His 
services, and those of lord Cornwallis, had 
been as enterprising and as active, though 
not, he believed, so lucrative as those of 
generyl Robertson; they both stand as 
high in the estimation of military men as 
any officers in the service; they are both 
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rematkable for nothing more than their 
spirit of enterprize. Much had been said 
of the length of general Robertson’s evi- 
dence ;—many causes contributed to it. 
Lord George Germain had started many 
new topics,—he had asked questions con- 
cerning plundering, not protecting the in- 
habitants, and not forming corps of loyal 
provincials. Goveraor Johnstone had 
touched on the ill-package of goods and 
stores taken from Boston, and the not for- 
tifying the islands in the bay ; and besides, 
as direct answers could not be got from 
the general, it was necessary to ask five 
or six to get an answer to one ques- 
tion. 

Having dwelt for some time on these 
matters, ir. Townshend adverted to the 
ministerial accounts of the loyalty of two 
. thirds of the Americans; if this was true, 

he could not account for the number of 
refugees now in England. Two thirds of 
the people, supported by an army of 
60,000 men, exclusive of an American 
army in the service of government, stated 
as much superior to that in arms against 
Great Britain, ought to have dispossessed 
Congress of their power; he, for his part 
however, did not believe these accounts; 
they outraged common sense; they were 
contradicted by daily experience. Mr. 
Galloway, he understood, was to be the 
next witness; he did not mean to reflect 
on him, he should shew his ignorance and 
malevolence if he did. That gentleman, 
he heard twenty years ago, was a man of 
very considerable abilities; he was elected 
a membcr of the first Congress; general 
Robertson had described the election of 
that Congress in these words: ‘* the most 
violent of the Americans chose the most 
violent among themselves.” He had left 
that Congress, and had come over to sir 
W. Howe. Since the evacuation of Phi- 
ladelphia, he had found his way to Eng- 
Jand, and was now under the protection 
and in the pay of government. He did 
not mention that last circumstance by way 
of reproach; he thought the ministers 
highly blameable, if he did not receive 
some provision from them; it was a cir- 
cumstance, however, which would set his 
evidence, if he should be the next witness 
examined, ina very invidious light; any 
accusation he might bring against the ge- 
neral would have a very unfavourable ap- 
pearance, if brought ata time when he 
can receive neither cross-examination nor 
contradiction. Did ministry, he asked, 
wish to drive from the service, at this time, 
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the officers who were now the objects of. 
enquiry? had they not already almost 
dismantled it by stripping it of the great 
men who had been obliged to decline com- | 
mand? he wished them seriously to think 
how they added to that number. The 
noble lord had proposed some questions 
concerning the landing at Quebec ;—had 
he forgotten who led the light infanty, 
who led the advanced guard—he had al- 
most said, the forlorn hope of that army ? 
It was sir William Howe—it was that sir 
William Howe, who was now the object 
of their attack. 

He reprobated very warmly thewretched 
policy of the present ministers with regard 
to those whomthey employ. There lurks, 
he observed, in every branch of the ser- — 
vice, something that is greater and more 
powerful than the commander in chief,— 
somebody whom no favours can oblige, no 
confidence attach—If an officer has suc- 
cess, it is well;—but if he fails, there is 
somebody to be brought forward, who is 
to traduce his measures, and to stab his 
character. The court confers command 
in one place, and confidence in another, 
is a vice that runs through every depart- 
ment. Perhaps there Jurks at this mo- 
ment in sir Henry Clinton's army, some 
dark assassin, some skulking spy, to watch 
his actions, to treasure up every little inci- 
dent, and if he fails of that success which 
has been represented as almost certain, to 
become his accuser. That hon. com- 
mander has already received one speci- 
men of the good-will of ministers. Per- 
haps there is some person waiting to per- 
form the like good office to lord Cornwallis, 
on whom the command may devolve ; for 
him he could not but most sensibly feel ; he 
was almost as near to him in blood, and as 
near in friendship and affection, as a. 
brother; he could not but call to mind the 
zeal with which he had served, and the- 
heavy price he had paid in family distress 
for indulging his passion for the service of 
his country, 

He concluded by sand a that he 
should have thought himself fully justified 
in his motion, by the general state of pub- 
lic affairs ; but that the present state of 
the enquiry made it en object of parka- 
mentary justice. When two parties were 
at issue, and one of them had it in bis 
power to stop the process when he pleased, 
it became the House to interpose, and te 
prevent an abrupt end being put to the bu- 
siness, at the time whea the state of the 
evidence is most edyantageogs te that 
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arty, and most injurious to the other. 
He therefore moved, 

‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to express the deep con- 
cern his faithful Commons feel, for the 
series of disappointments and calamitous 
events that have attended the American 
war : ; 

‘¢ That, impressed with the duty they 
owe to the public in their capacity of a 
national inquest, they have been some 
time engaged in endeavours to investigate 
the causes of such misfortunes : 
_ « That, in the progress of their enquiry, 
much important matter has appeared re- 
specting the deliberative and the executive 
conduct of the war; that the part of the 
examination immediately before them 
promises discoveries into many other ob- 
jects that it may be highly essential to lay 
efore his Majesty, in order to enable his 
Majesty to form a just judgment upon 
past measures, and to assist his future 
councils : 

‘¢ That an interruption in their proceed- 
ing, at the present crisis, would not only 
defeat these great and necessary purposes, 
but also would be subversive of the justice 
due to characters of persons in great office 
among his Majesty’s confidential servants, 
and others of high rank in his army, which 
stand at present committed by contra- 
dictory evidence in matter of opinion, and 
by obscure, because imperfect, evidence, 
m matter of fact : 

‘«¢ For these reasons, and others, that are 
but too distinctly pointed out by the exi- 
gencies of the time, they humbly implore 
his Majesty, not to prorogue the parlia- 
ment before the present enquiry shall be 
finished ; and they beg leave to assure his 
Majesty, that they will cheerfully forego 
all consideration of the private benefits 
and comforts of a recess, to prosecute a 
duty highly conducive to the public satis- 
faction, and in the course of which lights 
may be received of the utmost importance 
to the policy, if not to the salvation, of the 
state.” 

Sir Robert Clayton seconded the motion. 

Lord Beauchamp said, that the sitting 
of parliament would not conduce to more 
vigorous and effective exertions on our 
part, for that we were not able to do more, 
though Spain should declare in favour of 
France, on the probability of which he 
did not pretend to decide. Respecting 
Ireland, he mentioned several instances of 
the loyalty and affection of that country ; 
and said the rumours of an insurrection in 
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the county of Monaghan arose only from 
the people of property in that county, 
each individual of whom bore their own 
expences, proceeding to an: election of 
their own officers ; and that Ireland, what- 
ever her just complaints might have been, 
no longer had reason to doubt of the sin- 
cerity of Great Britain, as the nation, 
through the medium of both Houses of 
Parliament, stood solemnly pledged to re- 
dress the grievances of that country, by an 
unanimous vote of both Houses. As to 
the sitting of parliament, to consider of 
proper terms to be revived or offered to . 
America, that was totally unnecessary ; 
because overtures to America had been 
already made, and rejected; and before 
any farther steps could be taken towards a 
conciliation, overtures must first come 
from America. And as to keeping par- 
liament sitting for the purpose of going 
through the evidence in the committee to . 
enquire into the conduct of the American 
war, it was, in his opinion, entirely unne- 
cessary. The commanders had been 
charged, out of doors, with misconduct ; 
they had been permitted to bring evidence 
to justify their conduct, and screen them- 
selves. Their defence involved an implied 
censure upon the noble lord the American 
secretary. It was proper, therefore, that 
his lordship should be heard in reply. It 
was proposed not to deny him this act of 
indifferent justice; consequently, if the 
committee should stop short, he did not 
see how either side could reasonably com- 
plain; and as for commenting on the evi- 
dence given in a committee, he begged 
pardon of the right hon. gentleman who 
made the motion; but he believed till the 
House was in possession regularly of that. 
evidence, it was extremely irregular to . 
comment or argue upon it, so as to in- 
fluence or direct the judgment of the 
House. His lordship moved the order of 
the day, by way of the previous question ; 
not wishing he said to give a negative to a 
measure which, if rightly timed, or neces- 
sary from the existing state of affairs, 
might become extremely proper. 
Governor Johustone replied, to what he 
deemed the personal charges made by the 
hon. mover; and which, though equally 
applicable to the rest of his brother com- 
missioners, bore the appearance of being 
particularly levelled against him. He 
would not say that those charges were 
malicious, because he knew the hon. gen- 
tleman was superior to any motives of fac- 
tion or malice ; but he could not help ob- 
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serving, but for that circumstance, they. 
bore every appearance of it. The hon. 
gentleman had particularly alluded to his 
examining general Robertson respecting 
the evacuation of Boston, and of his mi- 
nutely enquiring into the number and qua- 
lity of every bale of goods which was left 
behind. Nothing could be more unjust, 
respecting that part of his intentions, in 
wishing to be informed particularly as to 
the evacuation of Boston, than those im- 
pe to him by the hon. gentleman. He 

ad other reasons for putting questions on 
that subject. He knew the hurry and 
confusion resulting from such a situation 
too well tu suppose that the regular and 
proper arrangements of an uncmbarrassed 
evacuation could be minutely attended 
to. He did not look for it; he did not 
expect it. 

A principal motive he bad for pushing 
that part of the examination alluded to by 
the hon. gentleman was of a private as well 
as of a public nature. The widow and 
relations of the late capt. Banks, who said, 
if Governor’s, or some other island in Bos- 
ton harbour, had been fortified, he could 
have kept his station, in order to protect 
the victuallers, store-ships, &c. when sir 
W. Howe evacuated that town: but that 
being neglected, he was prevented by a 
battery on shore, which annoyed him in 
his station. ‘This was the reason why he 
examined general Robertson closely on 
that subject. He thought, from sir W. 
Howe’s letter to lord Dartmouth, on the 
Sth Oct. 1775, and in a subsequent letter 
to the same noble lord, on the same sub- 
ject, recommending, or rather sugvesting 
the propriety and apparent necessity of 
fartitying that island, that before the ge- 
neral left Boston he would have given 
orders for carrying into execution a inea- 
sure which he himself seemed so warmly 
to approve ; nay, the general had actually 
given orders for taking a survey, and see- 
mg and fixing on the most proper spot to 
erect the proposed defences, in order to 
counteract any batteries or defences on 
shore, which might be erected in case of 
an evacuation. But no such defences had 
been erected ; and, on that presumed neg- 
lect, the late captain Banks had founded 
his justification, in not remaining on his 
gtation, to protect the victuallers, store- 
ships, &c. daily expected from Europe ; 
and which, from that cireumstance, had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, much 
to their advantage, and our detriment and 
damage. It had come out in the course 
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of the examination, however, he was free 
to acknowledge, that a ship of war had 
kept the same station which captain Banks. 
deemed dangerous and untenable, for 
eight days, which shewed that the neg- 
lecting to fortify the island was not a mat- 
ter of such importance as he was at first. 
led to imagine; though still he could not 
see any reason which could induce the 
general to neglect to give the necessary 
directions, because its being fortified 
would have precluded a possibility of 
excuse. 

It was strongly insinuated, though not 
asserted by the hon. gentleman, that he 
wished to criminate the cormmander-in- 
chief. He was sure he could not have 
any interest, nor could he gratify any re- 
sentment, for he retained none against the 
hon. general. He had the honour of 
knowing him personally; he had the 
highest sense of the zeal, alacrity, . and 
spirit manifested in the service of his coun- 
try. When he said this, he neither want- 
ed to qualify his words or his general opi-. 
nions. What he said, he said openly.; he 
never was, nor believed ever would be, 
reconciled to the expedition to the south- 
ward. He had an high opinion of the 
professional ability and personal integrity 
of general Grey, but he was not yet con- 
vinced how operations by Chesapeak could 
promise to be the best co-operation with 

eneral Burgoyne down Hudson's River. 
Pion the first moment he gave an opinion 
in that House, since the commencement 
of the present session, he expressed his dis- 
approbation of the quitting the Jerseys, 
and going to the southward by sea. He 
was no military man, but from what he 
coull gather trom the evidence at the 
bar, he had heard nothing sufficient to in- 
duce him to alter his opinion; that dul- 
ness might proceed from his want of dis- 
crimioation, but suchas his judgment was, 
he must abide by it; it ought and would 
be his only guide; consequently, till he 
heard better reasons than any that had 
been yet assigned, he must continue of his 
former opinion that the best mode of co- 
operating with gencral Burgoyne in the 
neighbourhood of Albany, was not to go 
round by Chesapeak, and carry on opera- 
tions at some hundred miles distance. 

The hon. gentleman animadverted with 
great severity on the evidence delivered at 
the bar by general Robertson. He has 
described him, as giving opinions on which 
he was not competent to speak, because 
he was then in his military government of 
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New-York, but I should have imagined ; too, and not long since, when general Ro- 
that the hon. gentleman would have given | bertson’s opinions as an officer, and a per- 
the general some degree of credit for his | son long acquainted by his local residence 
long-experience in the service; for his | in America, were held in great esteem by 
local knowledge of the country; for the | some of the friends of the right hon. gen- 
very high opinion entertained of his mili- | tleman. I well recollect, when general 
tary knowledge and experience, by sir W. | Robertson’s opinions went to condemn 
Howe, his principal in command. I ob- | measures of mere force, how strongly they 
serve from a letter, written by sir W., impressed themselves upon the mids of 
‘Howe, that when the rebels began to for- | many of those with whom I had then the 
tify themselves on Dorchester Neck and , honour of acting and agreeing in opinion; 
heights over Boston, that general Robert- | and I confess my astonishment, when I 
son offered to attack them before they had | hear some of those very gentlemen differ 
effected their purposes, which attack would | from general Robertson, or rather shew an 
have taken alae but from accidents of | inclination to discredit his evidence upor 
wind and weather. It is well known that | a change of sentiments in the people of 
if they had been driven from that post, } America, not then in existence. 
the royal army could have remained in| As to the propriety of proceeding in 
Boston, as long as it appeared convenient, | the enquiry, It appears to me that it 
and have quitted it at pleasure, and with- | should be continued as long as any coloar 
out a risk of inconvenience or hazard. | of convenience or benefit will admit. I 
There is another letter in the correspon- | would wish to have the gentlemen that are 
dence, m which sir W. Howe, as well as | to be called on the part of the noble lord, 
im the former, bestows high commenda- | examined. I would, from the same mo- 
tions on general Robertson, and desires | tives, be desirous of hearing witnesses to 
that he may be again sent to America, as | material points on the part of the hon. 
an able and aseful officer. This testimony | commander in chicf, in order to contro- 
of the commander-in-chief, in general Ro- | vert, if in his power, any part of the evi-° 
bertson’s favour, goes, I contess, a great | dence adduced on the other side, which 
way in confirming me in the opinion I en- | he may imagine had borne hard upon his 
tertained of his abilities and integrity; be- | conduct. Farther than thts, I fear we 
cause it happened at a time when nothing | shall not be able to go; so far we ought, 
but duty, impartiality, and conviction, |in my opinion, to proceed: and when 
could be the ground of such an opinion. | these objects are obtained to the satisfac- 
The hon. gentleman has not only com- | tion of both parties, I would then recom- 
mented on the evidence already given, | mend to have the minutes preserved, as 
however informal the procedure may be, | parliamentary documents, proper to be 
but has even commented on the supposed | taken up, and followed with farther evi- 
motives which may influence Mr. Gallo- | dence, in the course of the next session, 
way, who has not vet been at your bar, in | till parliament and the people at large may 
the testimony he shall give when examined. | be fully enabled to judge on the conduct 
Mr. Galloway has been a member of Con- | of ministers and generals, and as well be 
gress; he was driven from that assembly ; | enabled to judge of the measores already 
he went over to New-York; he flew to | adopted, as to determine on what may be 
this country, and he is now supported, and | proper to adopt hereafter. | 
countenanced by administration, says the | ‘The gentlemen who may probably sup- 
hon. gentleman. This all may be, and I| port this motion, will press the necessity 
believe is, very true; but I will tell the | of agreeing to terms of any kind almost 
hon. gentleman a circumstance which he | with America; for my part, I shall never 
does not know, or has forgot; that this | agree to any terms, tending to effect a se- 
same Mr. Galloway once enjoyed the | paration between Great Britain and Ame- 
strongest marks of favour from the com- | rica. I always thought that ministers were 
mander-in-chief, and the noble commis- | to blame; that they were ignorant and 
sioner his brother; that he was once ca- | misled in insisting that America, in the 
ressed and confided in by them; and it is | early stages of this business, wished any 
fair to conclude, if Mr. Galloway was not | thing more than to be exempted from 
a worthy, as well as an able man, he would | taxation, nor thought of independence, 
never have been able to procure the friend- | till forced into it by the oppressive, uncon- 
ship of the hon. commander-in-chief, and | stitutional, and unjust claims of this ceun- 
the noble admiral. I remember a time |try. I still retain the same opinion. I 
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am farther confirmed in the same senti- 
ments, by every day’s experience. Al- 
most every man in America would resist 
taxation ; that, clearly relinquished on our 
part, as it has been, marks the line of de- 
arture between the loyal and constitu- 
ional part of the people, and those who 
would league themselves with a foreign 
foe for our destruction, in support of an 
unnatural and impolitic independence, in 
order to retain their own personal conse- 
quence, and the usurped powers they are 
Now in possession of. 

Sir William Howe made a short reply 
to a passage in governor Johnstone's 
ieee in which that gentleman affirmed, 
that sir William declared, he had no charge 
whatever to make against lord George 
Germain. If the hon. gentleman had 
confined his assertion to a preceding period 
of the business, it might be well supported ; 
for he could fairly say, his motive for 
urging the House to appoint a committee 
to enquire into his conduct, was to clear 
himself from those crue] and unjust asper- 
sions which had been thrown on his cha- 
racter, without doors, and the particular 
charges made by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. His examination went solel 
to his own exculpation, and was not di- 
tected against the conduct of the noble 
lord. But as, in the course of the enquiry, 
the noble lord had made a speech full of 
the strongest accusations of incapacity 
and neglect, and had followed those accu- 
ations with calling a witness to the bar, 
who, not confining himself to them, had 
been questioned in such a manner as bore 
an apparent design of condemning every 
part of his conduct throughout the whole 
progress of the American war; surely, it 
was a very extraordinary conclusion to say, 
that wishing to be heard in his defence, 
amounted to an avowed intention, on his 

art, of accusing the Amcrican minister. 
f his own exculpation should involve in it 
an impeachment of the conduct of the 
American minister, so far he was an ac- 
cuser, and no farther ; but to presume, that 
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and to that, whatever it might be, both 
the noble lord and he must submit, their 
opinions for or against each other being 
of very little avail. 

Mr. Conolly said, he agreed with lord 
Beauchamp, in one sentiment, that parlia- 
ment could do no good, if kept sitting ; 
and he would further add, that. he never 
knew them, since they first sat, do any 
good, though he was sorry to say, that he 
was well convinced they had done much 
mischief. 

General Burgoyne then rose, and 
begged the patient hearing of the House 
it being possibly the last, time he should 
ever trouble them. He then enumerated 
the several acts of injustice he had expe- 
rienced from ministers, and their friends 
in that House, and the various modes de- 
vised by them to stop all enquiry into his 
conduct. Thank God, however, ministers 
were obliged to give way to the feelings of 
the House, and the committee was per- 
mitted to proceed! How often had it 
been asserted in the House, by persons of 

Treat authority, that when he passed the 
frontier of Canada, he had twelve, at least. 
ten thousand men under his command ?. 
Was that the case? Was it not in proof on 
the table that he had not five, inde- 
pendent of the savages? How often had it. 
been asserted, that the passage of the 
Hudson’s River, and almost every previous, 
and subsequent operation of the campaign,. 
was contrary to the opinion and approba- 
tion of general Fraser? He hoped the fal- 
lacy of such an ill-founded charge was 
made sufficiently manifest, even to his 
most inveterate persecutors.” How often 
had it been urged by persons in that House, 
that he had in the face of an undisciplined. 
rabble, a raw militia, far from being nu- 
merous, consented that 5,000 British troops 
should disyracefully pile up their arms, 
though it had been proved by the returns 
of both armies, ae | by the testimony of 
several most respectable witnesses, that 
the enemy were at least four times more’ 
numerous, were well disciplined, and that 


while he was defending his own honour | the number of troops which piled up their. 
and character, he was acting the part of | arms, British and Germans, fell short of 


an accuser, was not an inference supported 
either by candour or truth; while, on the 
other hand, it would be equally improper 
and foolish for him to pretend to prejudue 
the noble lord’s conduct, or anticipate the 
decision of the committee, by affirming, in 
his place, that it was his opinion, that the 
Boble lord was mally blameless. The 
- decision must rest with the committee; 
{ VOL, XX. ] 


3,500? Was it not urged, with the most 
shameless confidence, in that House, that, 
previous to the signing of the convention, 
at Saratoga, general Phillips made an offer - 
to force his way back to Ticonderoga with 
part of the army ; while from the written 
evidence on the table, in a letter to the ~ 
secretary of state, still farther authenti- 
cated by two or three respectable wit- 
[3 K} 
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nesses present when the offer was made, it 
appears that the offer was not to force his 
way back to Ticonderoga with a part of 
the army, but with a guide or two, in 
order to defend that place, should the 
rebels think proper to attack it? 
_ After referring to almost every particu- 
lar charge of military misconduct urged 
against him, and shewing, in the same 
manner, how fully they had been refuted, 
he begged the farther indulgence of the 
House to explain what he meant, by 
saying that this would possibly be the last 
day he should ever rise or speak in that 
House. This could not be effected 
agreeably to his wishes, without recalling 
to the House particulars he often before 
had occasion to trouble it with, though not 
oe in the present arranged and col- 
ected manner. As seon as the disaster 
happened at Saratoga, and the necessary 
difficulty relative to the fulfilling of the 
terms of the convention, so far as his pre- 
sence was necessary, or could be conducive 
to that end, he applied to Congress for 
permission to return to England. His rea- 
eons were many and important, as the se- 
quel fully proved. He had sufficient ex- 
perience of the conduct of ministers, to 
suspect that they would endeavour to 
screen their own ignorance and incapacity, 
by endeavouring to throw the blame upon 
him ; he therefore thought it his duty to 
take the proper steps to vindicate his own 
honour, not as it had been often falsely 
suggested in that House, to accuse them, 
in order to screen himself, or turn the 
popular current in his favour. On his ar- 
rival, he was cordially received by the 
American minister, until it was found that 
no temptation, however powerful and 
hazardous, however pregnant with danger, 
could allure or frighten him from his im- 
moveable purpose, of vindicating his pro- 
fessional honour, which would of course 
call the conduct of ministers, particularly 
of the noble lord over-against him, into 
question. 

From the instant this purpose was 
clearly understood, his character and for- 
_ tunes were proscribed ; and every measure 

was adopted most likely to complete every 
ecies of ruin, and to prepare the public 
or the daily falshoods and misrepresenta- 
tions which were set forth in print, or con- 
versations. But still injustice must be ac- 
companied with great art. Foreseein 
that he would immediately have insist 
upon a court-martial, which would have 
fully exculpated hipg ia the opinion of his 
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sovereign and the public, they convened 
five general officers, te give an opinion, 
whether he was amenable to a military 
tribunal, who were of opinion, that he 
could not be tried, till released from the 
terms of the convention. What then was 
his situation? Shut out from the presence 
of his sovereign, disgraced and prejudged 
by his fellow citizens, he had no other 
course to take, but submit to the arbitrary 
will of his oppressors and persecutors: ta 
surrender all pretence to conduct and mili- 
tary character, or commit all his future 
prospects to the issue of a public appeal. 
He made the latter option, and, thank 
God! had confounded his enemies. He 
did not take this step, however, mercly, 
upon personal motives; he was urged ta 
it by strong national considerations; for 
he at length saw, that if he had been base 
and pusilianimous enough to submit to the 
ideas of ministers, such a submission would 
establish amost dangerous and mischievous 
precedent; it would go to the extinction 
of all military honour; it would break the 
proper connection between the persons in- 
trusted with the exercise of the executive 
power and the military: it would reduce 
every man, who accepted a command un- 
der such men, to a state of ministerial sla- 
very; and, finally, it would establish a 
system of implicit obedience and servile 
acquiescence, totally incompatible with 
that spirit of freedom which he trusted ever 
would inseparably mix itself in the cha- 
racter and conduct of a British officer. 
On these motives, both private and pub- 
lic, as well as on account of the manifest 
weakness and incapacity of the persons 
poune in the King’s councils, soon after 
is arrival, he went into opposition. He 
had sufficient reason indeed; fatal expes 
rience had taught him what he was to exe. 
pect from their justice; the alarming state 
of the country, and the tremendous pros- 
pects which presented themselves on every 
side, afforded ample testimonies of their 
abilities; they were no longer worthy of 
ublic trust, and the greatest service which 
e could render to his country was, by. 
endeavouring to point out those measures, 
and the authors of them, which promised, 
sooner or later, to lead this country to 

inevitable destruction. 
The parliament, however, had not been 
pages above two or three days, when 
e received a letter to repair for Boston, 
to join his captive army. He represented 
against that hardship. . In a few weeks. 
r, he received another lette, through 


a 
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fhesame channel, repeating the same order. 
These, surely, were the malicious revenges 
of weak and malicious men. This last let- 
ter was likewise conditional ; but if it had 
hot, but had been positive, he confessed 
he would not have obeyed it, but would 
have laid the fruits of 40 years service at 
his Majesty's feet, sooner than comply, or 
give his enemies cause of triumph. This 
" part of his conduct had ‘been much can- 
vassed by certain persons; but he should 
ever be of opinion, that the English citizen 
as never lost in the soldier, and that the 
latter capacity does not compel a man to 
submit to oppression and injustice. In- 
deed, if it did, he believed the British 
army would be soon disrobed of its best 
officers. | 

He then returned to his former ground, 

respecting the various calumpies and false 
assertions that had been made relative to 
his military and civil conduct, as well 
within as without that House; and ob- 
served, that when every other calumny 
had been refuted, his enemies had propa- 
gated reports and insinuations that he had 
_ tampered with the public purse. He had 
it not in his power to do it, if he had the 
inclination: he proved at the bar that he 
had neither. Thank God, his hands were 
clean! and he should only add one cir- 
cumstance more, that if he could come to 
the knowledge of the base calumniator, 
who first propagated or circulated this no- 
torious falshood, he would most assuredly 
make his heart ache. 

’ He then informed the House, that his 
object for remaining in England, that 
of vindicating his character, being at an 
end, should orders be now issued to rede- 
liver him into captivity, he was ready to 
obey. He understood there was but one wit- 
ness, should the committee of enquiry pro- 
ceed farther, to be examined on the other 
side. He was willing totrust the issue tothe 
evidence already on the table. His public 
accounts, with all his assiduities to have 
them settled, were not adjusted; but such 
was the consciousness of his own rectitude, 
that he could leave them to be examined 
and finally adjusted, even by his most in- 
veterate enemies. These were his present 
intentions, and considering his preca- 
rious state of health, and how unfavourable 
an American winter was to his constitu- 
tion, he believed he was tolerably well jus- 
tified in hix expression when he rose, that 
it was the last time he should ever rise to 
speak in that House. | 

” “Mr. Dundas said, that the hon. general 
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had presumed he had been perfectly jus- 
tified in the opinion of the House, from 
the evidence on the table. For his part, 
he drew a different conclusion from that 
evidence; but even if it were more fa- | 
vourable than it appeared to him to be, 
he thought it extremely irregular and im- 
proper to state any part of it, or argue 
and draw deductions, till the contents 
were reported to the House. He was one 
of the persons alluded to in the hon. ge- 
neral’s speech, he having censured his 
conduct. He acknowledged it; and had 
heard nothing to induce him to change 
his opinion. He thought that the loss of 
the northern army was the great cause of 
every subsequent disappointment ; and he 
was not backward to repeat, that he 
thought that loss was imputable to the 
general. After speaking in this strain, he 
turned to the question respecting Ireland. 
He said, full satisfaction had been given to 
that country by the unanimous votes of 
both Houses; and as to keeping the par- 
liament sitting for the purpose of assistin 

the ministers with their advice, he ridi- 
culed the idea as ivfinitely absurd and 
ridiculous. He said, that deliberative as- 
semblies had nothing to do with military 
operations. The Romans, so far from con- 
sulting the senate, or keeping them sittin 

in times of difficulty and danger, arm 

the executive part of the:state with the 
most ample and extensive power: nay, 
they went farther, they suspended all the 
civil functions of the constitution, and: 
vested the whole civil and military powers 
of the state in one man, under the name 
of a Dictator. Instead of keeping the. 
senate sitting after the battle of Cannz, 
they appointed a dictator, and by that 
means saved their country, and escaped 
that destruction Hannibal was meditating. 


’ 


As to the keeping the House sitting, for 


the purpose of going on with the enqui 
into the conduct of the American war, It 
was still, if possible, more ridiculous than 
the former. ‘There would be no attend- 
ance; it would take up too much time, 
and would end in nothing. For his part, 
he had heard nothing sets which made 
any impression but what he formerly re- 
tained. He thought the force was ade- 
quate. He disapproved of the expedition 
to the southward, before the committee 
was instituted; he thought so still. Gene 
tlemen on both sides of the House came 
down with prejudices. They heard every 
thing through a false medium, and drew 
conclusions agcordingly, as they were 
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more or less affected by those prejudices. 

He disapproved going into a committee at 
all. He disapproved of the manner in 
which it had been conducted ; and in his 
Opinion, the sooner it should be dissolved 

the better. He said he could not help 
‘gbserving a very improper expression 
which fell from the hon. general, where 

he said he had disobeyed, and would dis- 
obey, 8 military order which came from 
his Majesty; and imputed that order to 
his Majesty's ministers. This, he said, 
was language he would never permit to 
som unnoticed. His Majesty was at the 

ead of the military ; he was commander 
in chief of the land forces, and captain 
genera]: he would have that hon. gentle- 

man to consider the consequences of a 

ositive refusal to a positive order, issued 
by his Majesty: he doubted not but wu 
would be not only disobedience, but worse. 

He was proceeding, but was called to 
-arder by three or fourmembers. He still 
persisted, till called upon from the chair. 

The Speaker said, that certainly to speak 
of the King’s name in debate, was dis- 
mony and therefore he must interrupt 

im. 

Mr. Fos said, it was disorderly to refer 
to any one public act of his Majesty, civil 
or military, without presuming he was ad- 
Vised to it. 

Mr. Dundas insisted that he had been 
improperly interrupted by the chair, when 
be was saying no more than that issuing 
8 military order did not require that 
Species of advice which was supposed to 
accompany the King’s speech. A very 

eat clamour now arose, and a cry of 

hair! Chair! . 

The Speaker said, he had not inter- 
Fupted the learned gentleman improperly ; 
for no member had any right to use the 
King’s name in a debate of what his Ma- 
jesty did or wished, &c. and the principal 
reason of that order was, lest the intreduc- 
tion of his pe eat name might have the 
@ppearance of influencing the decision 
from improper motives. ) 

‘ Mr. Dundas rose again in great heat, 
‘repeated his former arguments, and said, 
he disregarded the opinions of any man. 

Lord Jihn Cavendish said, the true 
point of order was this; that the king’s 
name ought never to be mentioned in a 
debate in that House; that the true par- 
Jiamentary language was, ‘“ the crown,” 
which it was well known could exercise 
no one act of magi-tracy or power, re- 


specting the public, without being advised ; 
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to consider the King, therefore, in his 
baile Capacity, was extremely unpar- 
iamentary: if the order referred to was 
issued, it was against every principle of 
the constitution, even to presume for an 
instant that it was not done by advice. 
Mr. Dundas was again proceeding to 
controvert the opinion given by the chair 5 
but was compelled to sit down amidst a 
storm of disapprobation. 
Mr. Burke observed, that the learned 
gentleman acknowledged he came down 
with prejudices; that he had pre judged 
the cause; and shut his ears agaiust all 
evidence, and if a person had risen from 
the dead, that he was resolved to retain his 
prejudices, and prejudices too of a very 
extraordinary nature ; for those prejudices 
arose merely in the learned gentleman’s 
own breast, without any information what- 
ever, and went—to what? To a decided 
opinion on the conduct of the two generale, 
upon which he confessed, that not only 
himself, but the whole House of Com- 
mons, were incompetent to give an opie 
nion. After holding out the monstrous 
absurdity, and blind confidence of such 3 
mode of reasoning, he said he was much 
puzzled to account for it, til] he recol- 
lected another expression which fell from 
the learned gentleman. Says he, * I do 
not care what any man thinks of me.” 
There at once was an end of the matter; 
his whole conduct and sentiments are 
exactly correspondent. He tells you in 
one part of his speech, “I came down 


to the committee, with incurable preju- 


dices; I was not informed, and was deter- 
mined not to be informed ;”? and what is 
his reason? a very apt one indeed! Be- 
cause, says the learned gentleman, * ] do 
not care what any man alive thinks of my 
conduct.” The Jearned gentleman hag 
said, the House was wrong in institutin 

the committee ; the committee have acte 

improperly in their mode of proceeding, 
and the folly and inetficacy of the enquiry 
will be proved by the issue. The sae 
gentleman, it was true, had not been calle 

to order for such disrespectful and unpar- 
liamentary language, and he was glad of 
it; because he perceived, that he did not 
seem to bear the trifling contradiction 
given to his opinions with that degree of 
gravity, respect, and deference, which 
might be looked for, from a person of hig 
known abilities and long parliamentary ex- 
perience; but in his cooler moments, he 
presumed, he would reflect, that it was nog 


quite so decent to condemn the procepd- 
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ings of the House and committee, and by 
 ¢hat means endeavour to turn aside the 
current of justice, by impeaching the 
wisdom and competency of the tribunal. 
As to the dictatorship, so warmly recom- 
mended by the hon. gentleman, though he 
had an high opinion of his abilities as a 
politician, he had never contemplated him 
in his new character of historian. He had 
no doubt of his being equally great in 
both. One word, however, would suffice 
on that head: he had heard the learned 
gentleman often charge his friends with 
¢ dormancy ;” it was a new word, lately 
coined by a member of Congress; but if 
it was not a proper one he would say 
somnolency. He desired to know, there- 
fore, if, in his opinion, the dormancy or 
somoolency of either of the noble lords 
near bim (North and Germain) fitted 
them for the post of dictator, generalis- 
gimo, or captain general ? He then begged 
to appeal to the feelings of the learned 
gentleman, to describe what kind of mind 
that man must possess, who beginning his 
race of politics with starvation, would wish 
to conclude it with the destruction of those 
who had escaped famine, by the means of 
the tender mercies of an Indian war, and 
the inliscriminate slaughter of all ages 
and sexes, wha were protected by the 
most rigid rules of civilized war, from those 
reischiets they were unable and disqualified 
to inflict. 

Mr. Fox next rose. . His personal allu- 
sions, as connected with the debate, were 
mostly directed to the general conduct of 
his hon. friend, governor Johnstone. My 
hon. friend, said he, has told us, that he 
never left opposition till they shewed an 
intention of declaring America. indepen- 
dent. So fur as the rights of America 
were concerned; so far as the claim of 
taxation was insisted upon; so far as an 
unconditional submission on the part of 
freemen was expected ; so far was his hon. 
friend a zealous opposer of government ; 
but the very instant thase unjust and un- 
constitutional claims were given up, that 
yery instant marked, said he, my line of 
qeparture. This is the language of m 
hon. friend; he affects to speak out boldly, 
he affects to condemn. ministers, but upon 
what ground? An evidence, who has 
been four days at your bar, goes to sup- 
port my hon. friend’s opinions to his paint 
of departure ; but what else has he said? 
That two thirds, if not @ greater propor- 
tion of the people of America, are ready to 

fome in.under the offers held out by the 
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commission. Where is the commission ? 
Where are the powers derived under it? 
They are no more. Administration hag 
actually refused to re-produce them intp 
being. The noble lord over-against me 
has more than thrice affirmed, that we are 
not bound by the offers held out by the 
commissioners, because those offers were 
rejected. To what, then, does general 
Robertson’s evidence tend, and what is 
become of my hon. friend’s line or land- 
mark of departure? Just where the dis- 
pute commenced. Provinces, districts, 
and individuals, may offer to submit; if 
their submissions are accepted of they will 
be declared at the King’s peace. Geom: 
gia already stands in that predicament : 
that province is declared at the King’s 
peace. I would: therefore wish to knaw 
on what ground my hon. friend votes and 
speaks in favour of the present system of 
American measures? for they are pre- 
cisely what they were before be took his © 
departure. Taxation, it may be said, js 
excepted, because an act still continues on 
your statute-books, which relinquishes 
that claim. But will my hon. friend cone 
tend, according to times and circume 
stances, that the same power which en- 
acted that law, is not competent to repeal 
It, or that there is one solid or substantial 
security that ministers and this House 
will not relapse into the same spirit of in- 
justice that this country testified in her 
hour of insolence? 

I know my hon. friend’s disposition and 
temper too well, not to be convinced that 
it is a mere want of attention that has ine _ 
duced him to support administration in 
their present system of measures respecte 
ing America; and I trust he will be pere 
suaded that I had no other motives for ale 
luding so particularly to him, but to rer 
mind him that ministers at this very day 
hold the same language as they did be- 
fore he took his line of departure. 

Mr. Fox observed, it was rather a little 
ominous, that it was the same noble lord 
that moved the question of adjournment 
that day, whomoved the other fatal previous 
question early in December, 1777, soon 
after an account of the capture of his hon. 
friend at Saratoga reached England.* 
The same arguments were used that day 
as on the present. The minister made 
the same apology as that made now ; that | 


* On Mr. Wilkes’s Motion, for the Repeal of 
the oe Declaratory Act, see Vol. 19 
p. 576. 
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there was a law in being which empowered 
his Majesty's commissioners to act; that 
the season was critical and alarming; that 
it was time to act, and not to speak; 
and that ministers would, in the course of 
the ensuing recess, adopt measures for an 
amicable termination of ‘our differences 
‘with America. What was the conse- 
quence? The noble lord’s negative to a 
vote of adjournment succeeded then as it 
would probably now. Parliament was 
rorogued for six weeks, from December 
the 10th to January the 22nd; and before 
it met again the treaty between France 
and America was in such a state of for- 
wardness, that before any proposition was 
made in parliament to concede to the 
wishes of America, the French treaty was 
signed; whereas, if instead of adjourning 
the parliament had continued to sit, the 
- cession of claim on our part introduced by 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, on Fe- 
bruary the 16th, might have been made on 
December the 16th, and an immediate ac- 
count been transmitted to America, when, 
if upon no other account, we should have 
prevaiied on Congress to agree to the pro- 
posed cession, by out-bidding France. _ 

His hon. friend (Mr. Burke) had assur- 
ed the House, that Spain was hostile. For 
his part, whatever reasons he might have 
to be of the same opinion, he could not 
| abet that the fact was exactly as it 

had been stated ; but taking it for granted 
that it was so, what would be the situation 
of this country? Spain, France, and 
America leagued against us, our old mea- 
sures respecting the latter taken up de 
novo, and the very existence of this coun- 
try committed to the unequal contest. He 
confessed he felt most sincerely for the 
So Are lot which had fallen to his 
noble friend (lord Beaachamp) who had 
been so unluc Ny selected upon both oc- 
casions, to stand forth as the proposer of 
two measures, one of which had led the 
way to, as the other would, he feared, fi- 
nally complete, the destruction of this 
country. 

He went into the state of Ireland, and 
after mentioning that the principles of go- 
vernment, as applied to Ireland, were now 
much the subject of discussion in that 
kingdom, recommended to the notice of 
that House a pamphlet he had lately read, 
and which had been recently published 
under the title of «« Observations respect- 
Ang the extent of the power uf the British 
ae principally with relation to 

eland, in a letter to sir William Black- 
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stone:” this pamphlet, he declared, was a 
most weighty and able production, the 
author of which, in a very masterly man- 
ner, had considered the principles of this 
government as applied to Ireland, and 
reasoned upon them in a manner, well 
worth the consideration of every man who 
had the interest of the two countries at 
heart, and upon such grounds as ought to 
call forth the most serious attention of the 
minister. 

Lord Beauchamp withdrew his motion, 
and the House divided on the original 
motion. Yeas 70: Noes 142. So it passed 
in the negative. 


The King’s Message respecting the 
Eola Manifesto.] June 17. Viscount 
feymouth delivered the following Mes- 
sage to the Lords from his Majesty : 
‘< GeorcE R. 

“‘ The ambassador of the king of Spain 
having delivered a Paper to lord viscount 
Weymouth, and signified, that he has re- 
ceived orders from his court immediately 
to withdraw from this country, his Majesty 
has judged it necessary to direct a copy of 
that Paper to be laid before the House of 
Lords, as a matter of the highest import- 
ance to his crown and people; and his 
Majesty acquaints them at the same time, 
that he has found himself obliged, in con- 
sequence of this hostile declaration, to re 
call his ambassador from Madrid. 

‘¢ His Majesty declares, in the most 
solemn manner, that his desire to preserve 
and to cultivate peace and friendly inter- 
course with the court of Spain, has been 
uniform and sincere; and that his con- 
duct towards that power has been’ guided 
by no other motives or principle than 
those of good faith, honour and justice ; 
and his Majesty sees, with the greater 
surprise, the pretences on which this de- 
claration is grounded, as some of the 
poe enumerated in that paper, 

ave never come to the knowledge of his 
Majesty, either by representation on the 
part of the Catholic king, or by intelli- 
gence from any other ae and in 
those cases, where applications have been 
received, the matter of complaint has 
been treated with the utmost attention, 
and put into a course of enquiry and re- 
dress. 

“¢ His Majesty has the firmest confidence 
that the House of Lords will, with that 
zeal and public spirit which he has so 
often experienced, support his Majesty ia 
his resolution to exert all the power, and 
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all the resources of the nation, to resist 
and repel any hostile attempts of the court 
of Spain; and that, by the blessing of 
God on the rectitude of bis intentions and 
the equity of his cause, his Majesty will 
be able to withstand and to defeat the 
unjust and dangerous enterpzizes of his 
enemies against the honour of his crown, 
and the commerce, the rights and the 
common interests of all his subjects.” 


A similar Message was delivered by 
lord North to the Commons. 


Copy of the Spanish Manifesto.] The 
following is a translation of the Paper de- 
livered to lord viscount ‘Weymouth, by 
the marquis d' Almodovar, the 16th June, 
1779. The original was in French. 

‘¢ All the world has been witness to the 
noble impartiality of the king, in the midst 
of the disputes of the court of London 
with its American colonies and with 
France. Besides which, his majesty hav- 
ing learned that his powerful mediation 
was desired, generously made an offer of 
it, which was accepted by the belligerent 
powers, and for this motive only a ship of 
war was sent on the part of his Britannic 
Majesty to one of the ports of Spain. 
The king has taken the most energetic 
steps, and such as ought to have produced 
the most happy effect, to bring those 
powers to an accommodation equally ho- 
nourable to both parties; proposing for 
this end wise expedients for smoothing 
difficulties, and preventing the calamities 
ofwar. But although his majesty’s propo- 
sitions, and particularly those of his ulti- 
matum, have been conformable to those 
which at other times the court of London 
itself had appeared to judge proper for an 
accommodation, and which were also 
quite as moderate, they have been re- 
jected in a manner that fully proves the 
little desire which the British cabinet has 
to restore peace to Europe, and to preserve 
the king’s friendship. In effect, the con- 
duct of that cabinet, with regard to his 
majesty, during the whole course of the 
negociation, has had for its object to pro- 
long it for more than eight months, either 
by vain pretences, or by answers which 
could not be more inconclusive, whilst in 
this interval the insults on the Spanish 
flag, and the violation of the king’s terri- 
tories were carried on to an incredible ex- 
cess ; prizes have becn made, ships have 
been searched and plundered, and a great 
number of them have been fired upon, 

which have been obliged to defend them- 
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selves; the registers have been opened 
and torn in pieces, and even the packets of 
the court found on board the king’s packet. 
boat. 

‘©The dominions of the crown in 
America have been threatened, and they 
have gone to the dreadful extremity of 
raising the Indian nations, called the 
Chatcas, Cheroquies, and Chicachas, 
against the innocent inhabitants of Loui- 
siana, who would have been the victims of | 
the rage of these barbarians, if the Chatcas 
themselves had not repented, and revealed 
all the seduction the English had planned. 
The sovereignty of his majesty in the pro- 
vince of Darien, and on the coast of St. 
Blas has been usurped, the governor of 
Jamaica having granted to a rebel Indian 
the commission of captain-general of those 
provinces. : 

“In short, the territory of the Bay of 
Honduras has been recently violated ‘by 
exercising acts of hostility, and other ex- 
cesses against the Spaniards, who have 
been imprisoned, and whose houses have 
been invaded ; besides which, the court of 
London has hitherto neglected to accom- 
plish what the 16th article’ of the last 
treaty of Paris stipulated relative to that 
coast. 

‘«< Grievances so numerous, so weighty, 
and recent, have been at different times 
the object of complaints made in the 
king’s name, and stated in memorials 
which were delivered either to the Britisly 
ministers at London, or transmitted to 
them through the channel of the English 
ambassador at Madrid; but although the 
answers which were received have been 
friendly, his majesty has hitherto obtained 
no other satisfaction than to see the in- 
sults repeated, which lately have amounted 
to the number of one hundred. 

‘“« The king, proceeding with that sinces 
rity and candour which characterise him, 
has formally declared to the court of 
London, from the commencement of its 
disputes with France, that the conduct of 
England should be the rule of that which 
Spain would hold. _ 

‘«« His majesty likewise declared to that 
court, that at the time their differences 
with that of Paris might be accommo- 
dated, it would be absolutely nece te 
regulate those which had arisen, or might 
still arise with Spain, and in the plan of 
mediation which was sent to the under- 
written embassador the 28th of last Sep-- 
tember, and which was by him delivered to. 
the British ministry in the beginning of 
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Octobér, a plan with which lord Grantham 
was apprized, and of which he received a 
copy, his majesty declared in positive 
terms to the belligerent powers, that in 
consideration of the insults which his sub- 
jects and dominions had suffered, and like- 
wise of the attempts levelled against his 


. tights, he should be under the necessity 


of taking his part, in case the negociation, 
instead of being continued with sincerity, 
should be broken off, or should produce 
io effect. 

‘¢ The causes of complaint given by the 
court of London not having ceased, and 
that court shewing no dispositions to give 
reparhtion for them, the king has resolved, 
and orders his ambassador to declare, that 
the honour of his crown, the protection 
- which he owes to his subjects, and his own 
personal dignity, do not permit him to 
suffer their insults to continue, and to neg- 
lect any longer the reparation of those al- 
ready received, and that in this view, not- 
vier the pacific dispositions of his 
Majesty, and even the particular inclina- 
tion he had always had and expressed for 
cultivating the friendship of his Britannic 
majesty, he finds himself under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of making use of all 
the means which the Almighty has in- 
trusted him with, to obtain that justice 
which he has solicited by so many ways, 
without being able to acquire it. In con- 
fiding on the justice of his cause, his ma- 
jesty hopes that the consequences of this 
resolution will not be imputed to him be- 
fore God or man, and that other nations 
will form a suitable idea of this resolution, 
by comparing it to the conduct which they 
themselves have experienced on the part 
of the British ministry. (Signed) 
“Le MArauis D’ALMopovAR.” 

*¢ London, 16 June, 1779.” 


Debate in the Lords on the King’s Mes- 
sage respecting the Spanish Manifesto. ] 
As soon as his ‘Majesty s Message had been 
read, viscount Weymouth moved the fol- 
towing Address to his Majesty : 


‘© Most Gracious Sovereign, 

«We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
leyal subjects, the lends spiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty our humble thanks 
for your most gracious Message, and com- 
munication of the Paper delivered to lord 
- viscount Weymouth by the ambassador of 
the king of Spain, which we cannot but 
consider as a matter of the highest imper- 
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tance to your Majesty’s ctown and people; 
and for acquainting us that, in consequence 
of this hostile declaration, your Majesty 
had found yourself obliged to give orders 
to your ambassador to withdraw from that 
court. 

“ We beg leave to assure your Ma- 
jesty, that among the many proofs we 
have received of your Majesty's constant 
care and concern for the safety and happi- 
ness of your people, your Majesty's decia- 
ration of your sincere desire to preservd 
and to cultivate peace and friendly inter- 
course witli the court of Spain, cannot fail 
to inspire us with the highest sentiments of 
gratitude and attachment; and that, ani- 
mated by your Majesty’s example, we 
will, with unshaken fidelity and resolution; 
and with our lives and fortunes, stand by 
and suppoft your Majesty, against all the 
hostile designs and attempts of your ene- 
mies, against the honour of your crown 
and the rights and common interests of all 
your Majesty’s subjects.”’ 

The Karl of Adingdun. I rise solemnly 
to declare, that I will never give my assent 
to any address of any kind to the throne, 
but will now, and upon all future occasions 
of the like kind, divide the House, though 
I be the singte dissentient voice, until the 
eal of the people are redressed, by 

is Majesty driving from his presence and 
councils those wicked and abandoned 
wretches of ministers who have wantonly, 
openly, and in defiance of the majesty of 
the people of England, not only broken 
down the fences of the constitution of this 
country, but have now left us exposed to 
the ravages and the threatened destruction 
of our enemies. I shall, therefore, my 
lords, take the liberty of moving a clause 
by way of amendment. The clause is this, 
and may stand as the last sentence in the 
Address: * All which, however, is said as 
well conditionally, as in humble hope and 
confidence, that, awakened as your Ma- 
jesty must at length be to the impending 
ruin of the state, by the incapacity of those 
ministers to whom the administration of 
government has been entrusted, your Ma- 
jesty will see the necessity of removing 
those ministers from your royal councils 
and presence, and of placing others in 
their room, who (by a change of system, 
and in so doing by obtaining the confidence 
of your Majesty’s loyal subjects at large) 
may unite the whole as with one mind an¢ 
with one body, as the only means of pre- 
servation left for the political existence of 
this once great, but now expiting empire.” 
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- The Duke of Richmond begged of his; persons well informed, as ever left this 
Jordship either to withdraw or postpone { country, as well manned as the circum- 
his motion till one he had to make was | stances of affairs would admit. Those 31. 
disposed of, as it went in part to the same | ships of the line composed the whole fleet 
effect. Lord Abingdon, however, said he | on which this country must at present-de- 
would abide by his motion, which was ac- | pend for its safety. It would next be ne- 
cordingly put, and the House divided on | cessary to learn the strength of ourecnemies. 
it: Contents 23; Not-contents 62. Asj| By authentic accounts which he had re- 
soon as their lordships returned into the | ceived, 28 ships of the line sailed from 
House, Brest on the 3rd instant, and were at that 
~ The Duke of Richmond rose, and after ; minute, if they chose, masters of the Bri- 
fecommending unanimity in the most | tish Channel; and he could not avoid ex- 
pressing terms, moved the following , pressing his astonishment at the conduct 
Amendment: of the noble earl at the head of the Admi- 
‘© That in a moment so critical as that | ralty, who could so far neglect his duty as 
which now presents itself to the considcra- ; not to know that the Brest ficet would 
tion of parliament, (the most awful this * have sailed on or about that day, wind and 
country has ever experienced ) it would be | weather permitting; or his criminality, 
deceiving his Majesty and the nation, if, at: presuming him to be apprized of that 
the same time that we lament the fatal ' event, that he had not the grand fleet 
effects of those councils which, by dividing | ready to proceed to sea, and not have suf, 
and wasting the force of the empire by | fered our trade, commerce, &c. to be lia- 
civil wars, have invited our natural enemies ; ble to be captured or destroyed by a fo- 
to take advantage of our weak and dis- | reign enemy riding off our coasts. His 
tracted condition, we were not to represent | information went still farther, that aboard 
to his Majesty, that the only means of re-' this fleet there were several thousand 
sisting the powerful combination which | troops, commanded by an old lieutenant 
now threatens this country, will be by a general, aM. D’Avaux. He did not pre- 
total change of that system which has in-; tend to point out the destination of its 
volved us in our present difficulties in Ame- | force, whether it was intended to co-ope- 
‘rica, in Ireland, and at home. By such, rate with Spain in the southern part of 
means, attended with prudent ceconomy, , Europe, or for an attack in the West In- 
and a due exertion of the forces of a free | dies, or for North America. Each alter- 
and united people, we trust that his Ma- | native created in his mind the most melan- 
jesty, with the assistance of the divine ; choly apprehensions. He understood that 
Providence, will be able to withstand all , the fleet of Spain was ina formidable state 
his enemies, and to restore Great Britain | of forwardness; but at the present, besides 
to its former respected and happy con-_ her naval force inthe West Indies and Spa- 
dition.” nish America, she had 30 ships of the line 
His grace said he would not consider ready to procced upon actual service, at a 
past miscarriages; he would not refer to , day’s warning, perhaps already at sea. 
any former circumstances, which might | This, he confessed, would be a great 
‘create a diversity of opinion. His amend- ! inequality, should a junction between both 
ment was founded on the broad basis of ; fleets take place. Sixty ships to thirty 
public union and public strength, and was , did not hold out any flattering prospects 
‘meant to call the attention of the House | of success ; but we must not despond. It 
to the existing circumstances of the king- ; was the duty of man to struggle with dif- 
dom. His grace arranged his matter as he ; ficulties, to surmount them by resolution 
had stated it in his motion, considering in | and activity ; and whatever he was bound 
‘succession,’ America, Ireland, and the ; to bear or perform in his individual capa- 
home defence. | city, he was bound to bear or perform as 
In case, he said, that the Manifesto im- | a member of the community. His grace 
ported what it seemed to him to import, an | pointed out the means in a very warm, 
actual and avowed declaration of intended | manly, and pathetic manner. He spoke 
hostility, our situation in respect to the | much of the exertions of a free people 
home defence was indeed truly awful. By | engaged in a just cause. Every man, he 
the home defence he meant our naval | said, was called upon in the present cala- 
force in the European seas. This, he | mitous situation, to assist by his purse or 
said, amounted in the whole to 31 ships of | in person. ‘Those who could fight must 
the line, as fine a fleet, he understood from | assist that way; those who could pay 
[ VOL. XX. ] (3 L] 
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should contribute in the manner they were 
best able. 1t was a season of peculiar ur- 
gency; the means of defence must be 
correspondent to the present situation of 
affairs. ‘Those who were blessed with af- 
fluence must contribute largely. When 
the safety of the state was at stake, all rea- 
soning was at an end. He did not see, 
though we had not money, why we might 
not devise means to answer or supply that 
want. The people of America had no 
money; they were obliged to issue paper, 
by which means they had resisted the 
whole force of this country. Why might 
not Britain, should the necessity of the 
times require it, do, to secure her very 
existence, what America had done in de- 
fence of her liberties ? : 

He next took notice of the state of Ire- 
land ; well disposed, he allowed, but her 
a much altered respecting her 
political relation to this country. There 
were men at ail times of enlightened un- 
derstandings in that country, sufficient to 
discover the unwarrantable claims exer- 
cised by Great Britain over Ireland, parti- 
cularly respecting the restrictions laid on 
trade and commerce. A pamphlet had 
been lately published, pointing out the 
injustite of those claims, in answer to some 
passages in sir Wiliam Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries. The principles Jaid down in 
the publication alluded to, disclaim any 
dependance on this country, but what may 
arise merely from an union of interests 
and power; and he was firmly persuaded 
they were the principles of every person 
of. property and common sense throughout 
Treland. hat will be the consequence? 
We shall, in the first instance, want the 
cordial assistance and good will of the 
people of Ireland, which is at ‘present so 
extremely necessary ; and when you come 
to assert what they think your unjust 
claims, or deny them what they deem their 
just rights, your lordships ought seriously 
to look forward to the consequences. He 
next represented Scotland as in an extreme 
fad temper, on account of several internal 
and external causes of complaint which 
the people there laboured under. The 
conclusion was, that the picture was a me- 
Jancholy one, so much so, that he did not 
‘wish to draw it too correctly, much Jess to 
over-charge it. 

If, then, England, engaged in an un- 
equal contest with a combination of power 
apparently entered into for her destruc- 
tion; ‘ if Ireland was on the eve of vindi- 
gating what she understood to be her na- 
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tural and political rights, in case any reso- 
lution longer to withhold them should be 
determined upon on this side of the water ; 
if Scotland was ripe for insurrection; if 
our fortresses in the Mediterranean, and 
our possessions in the West-Indies and 
America, were at the mercy of our ene- 
mies ; if the colonies were dissevered from 
this country, and leagued with our foreign 
foes, next to measures of immediate pre- 
servation, was it not the | joes secondary 
object to endeavour to add to our effective 
strength, in order to protect ourselves, 
and retaliate on our enemies? 

He had no doubt but that every noble 
lord present would instantly answer with 
one voice, “ If we like the means.”” The 
means, in bis opinion, were very practica- 
ble, and of easy access. His idea was te 
change the system which has prevailed in 
our councils, to abandon the American 
war, at least for the present, to collect the 
great military force now doing nothing 
there, and employing it instantly against 
our enemies (he meant Spain) both is 
Northand South America. The adopting 
some such measure as this, if it would not 
be the means of gaining America, would 
not be the cause of losing it. That coun- 
try was already worse than lost. It wasa 
Grain of treasure, a loss of some of our 
best blood ; it was the great cause of diy 
If that 
unfortunate war was once. abandoned, and 
with it the system which gave it birth, he 
made no doubt but that Britain, as she had 
been often before, would prove a match 
forthe whole House of Bourbon. 

It might be urged, that withdrawing the 
troops, or collecting them for the purpose 
of employing them against the common 
enemy, would amount substantially to the- 


declaring America independent. He as- 


sured their larcships, that he had not then 
a single idea on the subject, whether such 
a declaration on our part would be wise or 
politic. The sole objects of his motion 
were these; to alter the system on which 
those councils have been formed, that have 
brought us into our eon calamitous si- 
tuation; and to make the most vigorous 
exertions, both offensive and defensive, in 
order to defeat the designs of our enemies. 
The means to obtain those objects were, 
uniou at home, and a general confidence 
arising from the proposed change of system 
in those who may be entrusted with the — 
conduct of public affairs. He must, how- 
ever, put in one reservation, as well in 
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ments which he used, that when he was 
called upon to pledge his life and fortune, 
such a pledge on his part must come ac- 
companied with that species of security 
that is ever understood to be the condition 
of so sacted a trust.. He must hare one 
gtand test of the wisdom of future mea- 
sures, that of an immediate change of the 
ruling system. His grace spoke to a great 
variety of topics, and enlarged upon 
others. 

Viscount Weymouth rose, but said not a 
_ tittle in answer to the noble duke’s motion. 
He only took notice of that part of his 
grace’s speech which related to the con- 
duct of the King’s ministers. In what 
manner the King’s ministers might have 
acted, was at present of little consequence. 
Spain had already decided for herself, and 
the question fairly before the House was, 
whether the utmost exertions of this 
country should be made in our own de- 
fence, and in repelling the attacks of our 
enemics ? 

The Earl of Shelburne said, he highly 
approved of the amendment proposed by 
the noble duke, though he was not exactly 
prepared to give an opinion on the mode 
of collecting our force, or employing it 
effectually; but this he was ready to ac- 
knqwledge, that the state and condition of 
America, and of Europe, was much 
changed since he gave his sentiments 
respecting the proper conduct to be pur- 
sued respecting the formcr. As to a 
change of system, it was become abso- 
- lately necessary, as well in point of men as 
measures. He meant those employed as 
the servile instruments of carrying that 
ruinous system into execution. The no- 
minal minister in the other House, who 
was dressed up, what kind of a thing was 
he? He begged pardon, what kind of a 
dressed up thing was it? Who were his 
émployers? What was his business? 
Though he did not, any more than the 
noble duke, wish to take retrospective 
‘views of past calamities, he could not 
avoid taking notice of the use made of 
this tool, that of imposing on that very re- 
epectable body of men the country gentle- 
men. This thing, thus tricked out, an- 
swered the purposes of his creation; under 
the deceitful appellation of a minister. 
This phantom of a real minister had led 
the country gentlemen into a war: he 
had buoyed up their expectations with 
hopes of a revenue, and had persuaded 
them, by a single vote, to give up those ex- 
pectations : he had led them intoa French 
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war; he had lately inspired them with — 


es of once more recovering America ; 
and finally, he had led them into the cala- 
mitous situation of being obliged to go te 
war with the whole House of Bourbon 
allied with the subjects ef a third part of 
the British empire. 

Who was the next great supporter of 
this nefarious and destructive system? A 
men who never having any regard to mili- 
tary honour, could not be expected to— 
have very delicate feelings for that of a 
most able, brave, and experienced. officer ; 
he meant the noble Jord (G. Germain) at 
the head of the American department in 
the other House, in reference to his con- 
duct towards general Grey. General 
Grey, who took a part in all the active 
operations of the campaign of 1777 and 
1778, is examined as a witness at the 
bar of the Committee, appointed to 
enquire into the conduct of the Ame- 
rican wat. What happens?. General 
Grey, who gave the most satisfactory, Cor- 
rect, and full evidence that was ever given, 
is let to go out of town, and in four weeks 
after, the noble lord at the head of the 
American department, taking an advan- 
tage of his absence, passes, in a precon- 
certed speech, the most ungenerous and 
ill-founded censure on that gentleman. 
He controverts his military skill, he con- 
demns his opinions as unfounded and 
taken up upon trivial grounds. He under- 
takes to disprove his allegations evan be- 
fore a single sentence of the testimony on 
the other side is heard, and, that through 
the channel of a favourite witness, who 
has already experienced the good wishes 
of government, by being appointed go- 
vernor of New York; he states conversa- 
tions previously held with general Robert- 
son as so many proofs to the House that 
general Grey had given a false or ignorant 
testimony. Let us contrast this conduct 
of the noble lord, respecting general 
Robertson, the gentleman I lately alluded 
to, and that to lieut. colonel Dixon, late 
first engineer on the expedition under the 
command of that much injured gentleman 
sir William Howe. The noble lord’s secre- 
tary, a very active young man (Mr, De 
Grey) is sent with a message from the 
noble lurd to celonel Dixon, desiring to 
see him imrhediately. The colonel re- 
turns a manly and officer-like answer. He 
lets his lordship know, that he was just en 
the point of being examined respectin 
the conduct of his commander in chief ; 
that he was then extremely busy, being 
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employed in arranging such parts of his 
evidence as would depend upon written 
documents, &c. but that as soon as his 
examination was closed, he would take the 
earliest opportunity of waiting on his lord- 
ship. Attend to the sequel: the noble 
lord at the head of the American depart- 
ment and his secretary, understanding that 
the colonel’s testimony was not likely to 
turn out very favourably to his lordship’s 
views and expectations, declines to have 
him examined; when the noble lord’s in- 
tentions are reported, the colonel imme- 
diately prepares to attend his duty in the 
north of England, and informs his lord- 
ship's secretary that he is then ready to 
wait on him; but a prospect of all ma- 
nagement being at an end, he receives a 
very cold message from his lordship, im- 
porting that his presence will be dispensed 
with. There are the scandalous means 
resorted to, to destroy the characters and 
wound the honour of brave and deserving 
officers and such are the arts made use 
of to seduce professional men to sacrifice 
at the shrine of power, in order to accom- 
plish the ends of a wicked administration ! 

The other leading person in this system 
is the noble lord opposite to me, the first 
lord of the Admiralty. What have been 
his lordship’s chief merits? A continued 
series of delusion and imposition ; a total 
ignorance and incapacity for the discharge 
of the duties of the high station he occu- 
pies ; and talents, unhappily for his coun- 
try, of such a particular size and make, as 
to enable him, contrary to every ground 
of substantial conviction, to evade the 
constitutional or parliamentary effect of 
proots little short of mathematical demon- 
stration. This, my lords, is the man, who 
by his neglect and incapacity, has invited 
an attack from France, which has by its 
consequences produced that Manifesto on 
your table. 

But, my lords, I would not stop short 
at overthrowing this system, so far only as 
it related to the ostensible actors in it. I 
would go much further; I would trace the 
‘evil to its source. I would drag into open 
‘day, and to public punishment, its real 
authors. I would extirpate the power 
possessed by every different description of 
‘men, whocompose, in their several leading 
and subordinate capacities, the whole and 
each respective part of this traitorous sys- 
tem. The lawyers, the commis, 
‘clerks in office, &c. I have been informed 
that one of those commis, who was lately 
@ commissioner to the American Congress 
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(Mr. erie has had a most ample pension 
settled on him on the Irish establishment. 
But to return; as I would wish to have the 


' system changed, so I would wish to have 


the concealed authors punished. The na- 
tion must have satisfaction, the day may be 
procrastinated, but the enquiry cannot be 
prevented; sooner or later vengeance will 
overtake these men in their wicked career. 

He reminded their lordships how exactly 
the sentiments of the noble duke respect- 
ing the measures proper to be adopted on 
the present occasion, accorded with those 
he had more than once taken the liberty 
to state to the House, towards the close 
of the last session. He said, that the city 
of London had ever maintained a conspt- 
cuous situation in the political history of 
this country, particularly at seasons of 
approaching danger. The city of London 
paid about the sixth part of the whole 
public revenue: but how did the spirit of 
this ruinous system operate ube the city 
of London? After creating the necessity 
of laying on new taxes, and laying one 
upon dwelling-houses, the noble lord at 
the head of the finances endeavoured, 
under the colour of law, and an extra- 
judicial opinion of the judges, to convert 
this dwelling-house tax into a warehouse, 
as well as a dwelling-house tax. Well, 
what did this great financier next do? 
Contrary to every principle of trade and 
commerce ; contrary to his own pretended 
principle of laying taxes upon luxuries 
alone; contrary to the sentiments of the 
city of London, and in defiance of the 
very basis of the constitution, he laid a 
tax upon warehouses. 

Without the system of government was 
changcd, it was a farce to talk of unani- 
mity, or while the men who were the 
authors of all our calamities remained in 
power, only to devise fresh mischicfs and 
He, for one, would 
never consent to pledge his life or fortune, 
much less his own honour, and the liber- 
ties and defence of his country, to those 
who had so often misled, deceived, and 
betrayed it. Which of their lordships 
would appoint a steward to take care of 
his estate, who had no better claim to his 
trust or confidence than stating to him, 
‘‘ | have thrown away, from a corrupt, 
ignorant, and oppressive disposition, a 
very considerable part of its produce, in 
harassing and vexatious law-suits; I have 
plundered you myself, tu a very consider- 
able amount; I have lavished immense 
sums on those who have assisted me ip 
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amy plans of Oppression, imposition, and 
extortion, or in screening my villainies 
from you. One half of your lordship’s 
fortune is already lost, the other part may 
be preserved; your lordship is still pos- 
sessed of it; you must keep it as well as 
‘you can, for my conduct has brought 
many demands on it, and raised up many 
competitors: but you had better never- 
theless continue your confidence in me, 
for, as I first assured your lordship, I will 
give you every assistance in my power.” 

His lordship highly applauded the noble 
duke’s manly exhortation to union. He 
perfectly coincided with his grace, that it 
was union only that could bring us through 
our present difficulties: but he was well 
pleased to observe, that the union recom- 
mended by the noble duke was condi- 
tional; that it was to be preceded by a 
change of system, consequently a change 
of measures. - He most sincerely ae 
scribed to his grace’s opinion, that our 
salvation depended solely on union, and if 
united, that we were fully equal to resist 
and defeat the deepest designs and most 
vigorous efforts of our most desperate 
enemies. 

_ He begged leave tc recall to their lord- 
ships’ remembrance, that he had more 
than once in the course of the last session, 
entered pretty fully into the subject of 
our ability to ceodl. and retaliate on our 
foreign enemies, and had referred to in- 
stances drawn from our own history, as 
avell as that of other nations ; that he had 
described the state of this country at two 
very critical periods indeed, those of the 
reigns of queen Elizabeth and of king 
William, and of Holland, when surrounded 


by the numerous armies of Louis 14, in, 


1672. The fate of the Spanish Armada 
was too well known to call for any parti- 
culars, so was that of our navy, after the 
fight off Beachy, in 1690, when the fleet 
of France rode for full two months trium- 
-phant in our channel, and that at a time 
when more than one half of the nation 
‘were mistakenly attached to the cause of 
‘@ perjured tyrant. Yet in none of those 
-very trying situations did we despond. 
-We had still great resources; we could 
vie with the brightest period of our his- 
tory, in great and respectable names, in 
our fleets and armies. Our navy, though 
far short of what it ought to be, was never- 
theless formidable; our armies numerous 
and well disciplined; we were still a free 
people, and therefore had a stake to lose 
worth contending for. His lordship en- 
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tered into a minute account of the internal 
state of this country, when it was threat. 
ened by the Spanish Armada, which con- 
tained a narrative of the several measures 
queen Elizabeth adopted, the instructions 
given at Tilbury camp by that princess to 
the earl of Cumberland, and the different 
precautions taken in the event of a naval 
defeat, &c. which it is unnecessary to re- 
peat, as they so often appeared in the 
debates of last session. 

His lordship again recurred to general 
exhortations to union, for without it, na- 
tional destruction was inevitable; but this 
great basis of public safety could never be. 
laid, but on the ruins of that baleful, wick- . 
ed, and absurd system of politics which 
had pervaded our councils for tue last 18 
years, and which must be cut up by the 
very roots ; till the puppet ministers were 
driven from their present situations, and 
the secret advisers seine forth into open 
day, and exemplary and condign punish- 
ment inflicted on them. His lordship 
professed himself to be of no party, but 
ready to do every thing in his power, and 
stand forth with his life and fortune, ashe 
deemed neither to be his own, when his 
country demanded them. There ought 
to be now but one party in this country, 
who should distinguish themselves solely 
in its defence, with a warm, resolute, and 
spirited zeal for its honour. In such a 
party he was ready that instant to enlist; 
he cared not who they were, or of what 
denomination, unless it was those who had 
betrayed us into our present calamitoug 
situation ; that wicked, unnatural, and de- 
structive system ance dissolved, he, for 
one, had nothing to fear, he had nota 
single doubt, that should such an event 
take place, the country being again united, 
would in the end recover its wonted power, 
dignity, fame and glory. 

He begged leave to mention a particu- 
lar circumstance applicable to the subject 
of debate, which respected an observation 
or two that fell from the noble viscount 
who moved the Address. The noble duke 
who moved the amendment had well ob- 
served, that the House ought to have been 
acquainted with the nature of the com- 

laints stated in the Manifesto, which 
umped together amounted in the whole 
to one hundred. . No, said the noble vis- 
count, that is totally unnecessary ; Spain 
by her Manifesto has told us, that she na 
longer seeks satisfaction in the way of ne- 
gociation—Granted, that she does not. 


Will the noble viscount seriously attempk 
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to persuade this House, that because 
Spain has told us she will have recourse to 
arms, to procure that satisfaction which 
she charges us with denying, that their 
lordships ought not to be made acquainted 


. with the motives which indaced the court 


of Madrid to make this dernier appeal ? 
He was ready to allow, that probably 
Spain had long conceived an tention of 
making war, and only waited for a favour- 
able opportunity of carrying this intention 
into execution; for indeed the reasons 
saggested in the Manifesto appeared to 
him little better than mere pretences, and 
such as the court of Madrid ought to be 
ashamed of; it was nevertheless incum- 
bent upon ministets to give parliament 
every satisfaction relative to the whole 
progress of both the mediation and nego- 
ciation, because parliament would be 
better enabled to decide and pronounce 
with certainty on their truth or falsity. 
- After taking great pains to shew the 
propriety of ministers, even if for no other 
reason but that of defending themselves 
against some harsh expressions personally 
pointed. at them in the Manifesto, laying 
the state of the negociation before the 
House, he made a few observations oh 
another reason urged by the noble vis- 
count, which was, that such a disclosure 
would not be proper till lord Grantham 
should return from the court of Madrid. 
First, in point of time, just at the eve of a 
rorogation; secondly, what could lord 
rantham tell, when he did arrive? Not 
& syllable more than was contained in the 
papers on the table. It was therefore to 
the last degree absutd thus to- amuse or 
impose upon the House s0 flimsy an apo- 
logy. hat information had the ottiee 
noble viscount (Stormont) or ministers 
given their lordships, since his lordship’s 
return from the court of Versailles, though 
full 15 months had elapsed? What did 
he know, or what had he told, but that he 
had informed ministers of the treaty be- 
tween France and America in the various 
stages of its progress to its final comple- 
tion? And how had ministers acted? By 
denying in one House that they had any 
information, and in this, owning they re- 
ceived it, but did not believe it. 

The Earl of Carlisle said a few words 
m teply to the noble lord, and charged 
several parts of his lordship’s speech, with 
being fraught with maledictory expres- 
sions reflecting on several noble persons 
and others, who, being absent, were not 
mM, & situation to defend themselves. 
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The Duke of Chandos said, that he be- 
lieved our misfortunes originated from 
other causes than those ascribed by the 
noble ear! who spoke lately. His grace 
spoke of the public and private virtues of 
his Majesty, and contended, that mimis- 
ters were far from deserving the very gross 
charges which had been made : 
them in the course of the debate. 

Lord Stormont said, that the noble 
duke’s amendment, if he understood it 
properly, went to a withdrawing our fleets 
and armies from America. The words 
did not express that precisely; but, from 
the tenor of the noble duke’s speech, he 
presumed he was warranted in putti 
upon them that interpretation : he allud 
particularly to the words, a due exertion 
of the force, and his recommending in his 
speech to collect it, in order to be em- 

loyed against the common enemy, the 
ouse of Bourbon. He would not make 
any distinction, whether recalling the 
troops would be in fact declaring America 
independent: but he would tell the noble 
duke fairly, what were his grounds of 
dissent to any such proposition. In one 
of the private articles of the treaty, signed 
in February, 1778, between France and 
the Congress delegates, it is specially 
provided, that the colonies and Franee 
shall ‘never agree to any terms, till the - 
former is acknowledged independent by. 
Great Britain. What, then, will be the 
consequence, should the troops be recall- 
ed, but that America, bound by the secret 
article, can never treat with the mother 
country, till shie ig declared independent ? 
This was the real cause why we were not 
at peace both with France and Spain: 
he Duke of Richmond, after having 
openly declared that his amendment went 
really to the withdrawing the troops from 
America, entered into a defence of the 
propriety of that measure, in all its parts, 
as connected with the state of the nation; 
and professing, that he gave up all éxpec- 
tations of unanimity at home, or success, 
which could in the nature of things never 
take place, till goariet | a change of 
system, his grace concluded with infornt 
ing their lordships, that he would imme- 
diately set off for the’ country, and put on 
a red coat, and there, as the last proof of 
his sincere attachment to his country, 
meet its enemies in the field, and perish 
in its defence, or triumph in their discom- 
fiture. 

The House divided on the Am 

ment: Contents $32; Not Contenta 57. « 
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Protest against the Rejection of an 
Amendment to the Address on the Spanish 
Monifesto.| The following Protest was 
entered : 

‘«« Dissentient’ 

' § Yst, Because the Amendment pro- 
posed, recommending to his Majesty a 
change of system in the principles and 
conduct of the war, appears to us to be 
warranted by every consideration which 
prudence and experience can suggest, and 
to be called for by the extreme magnitude 
of the dangers which surround usv The 
formal surrender of all right to tax North 
America, proposed by the very same mi- 
Disters who, at the expence of 50,000 
lives, and 30 millions of money, had for 
three years successively attempted fo 
establish this claim, necessarily proves 
either that those principles of legislation, 
which they had thus asserted and thus 
abandoned, were unjust in themselves, or 
that the whole power of Great Britain, 
uoder their conduct, was unable to effec- 
tuate a reasonable dependency of its own 
colonies. A dilemma, dishonourable to 
them, and ruinous to us ; and which, what- 
ever side is taken, proves them wholly un- 
deserving of the future confidence of a 
sovereign and a people, whose implicit 
truat in them (the largest which was ever 
repysed in ministers by any king or any 
nation) they have abused in a manner of 
which the records of parliament, and the 
calamities of the nation, are but too faith- 
ful witnesses. 

‘¢ If, with the whole force of Great Bri- 
tain end Ireland, aided by the most lavish 
grants, assisted by 30,000 Germans, un- 
obstructed for a long time by any foreign 
power, they have failed in three cam- 
paigne against the unprepared provinces 
of North America, we should bold our- 
selves unworthy of all trust, if we were 
willing to confide in those abilities which 
have totally failed in the single contest 
with the colonies, for rescuing us from the 
united and fresh efforts of France and 
Spain, in addition to the successful re- 
pistance of North America. 

‘‘ In such a situation, a change of 
system appears to us to be our indispen- 
gable duty to advise... We have considered 
auch a change as the only means of pro- 
curing that union of councils, that alate 
tary effort of every individual in the 
empire, which is necessary to be called 
forth in this hour of danger. We have 
readily concurred in a sincere offer of our 
tives and fortuneg, in support of his Ma- 
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‘jesty against the attacks of his enemies, 


Those valuable pledges, both of what is 
our own personally, and of what belon 
to our fellow citizens, (which ought to be 
and are no Jess dear to us) give us a full 
right to’claim and demand some better 
security for their being employed with 
judgment and effect, for the purposes for . 
which we offer them, than can be derived 
from the opinions in which all mankind 
concw, of the total want of capacity of 
his Majesty’s ministers. | 

** We have avoided recommending any 
specific measures, in order nat to embar- 
rass government in a moment of such dif: 
ficulty. .But we have no scruple in dee 
claring, that whatever may be the future 
conduct of Great Britain with respect te 
America, the collecting our force at a 
proper time to resist and to annoy our 
natural rivals and ancient enemies, seem 
to us beyond a doubt to be proper an 
expedient. 

« Qdly, We think this advice the more 
seasovnable, because we know the obstinate 
attachment of the ministers to that unfor- 
tunate system, from the fatal predilection 
to which, they have suffered the safety.of — 
the state to be endangered, and tke naval 
strength of our powerful, jealous, and nar 
tural rivals to grow under their eyes, 
without the least attempt .to interrupt it, 
until it had arrived at its-present alarming © 
magnitude, and hostile direction. : 

* 3dly, This plan appears to us strongly 
enforced by the melancholy condition in 
which the misconduct and criminal neg- 
lects of the ministers have placed us. 
Our best resources wasted and consumed ; 
the British empire rent asunder; a com- 
bination of the most powerful nations 
formed against us, with a naval superiority 
both in number of ships and alacrity of 
preparation. And this country now, for 
the first time, left entirely exposed, with- 
out the aid of a single ally; we should 
think ourselves partakers in the offences _ 
of the ministers, and accessaries to our 
own destruction, if we neglected any pos- 
sible means of securing a proper applica- 
tion of all the force we have left, from a 
blind confidence in persons, on whose 
account no nation in Europe will have any 
confidence in us. A manly disposition in 
panliament to apply the national wisdom 
to the cure of the national distempers, 
would restore our credit and reputation 
abroad, and induce foreign nations to 
court that alliance which now they fly 


fram; would invigorate our exertions at 
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home, and call forth the full operation of 
that British spirit which has so often, 
under the direction of wise counsel and a 
protecting Providence, proved superior to 
numbers, but which can have no existence 
but from a well founded opinion, that it is 
to be exerted under ministers and com- 
manders who possess the esteem and af- 
fection of the people. 

-& We have in vain called for some plan 
on which to build better hopes, or for 
some reason for adhering to the present 
system. 

«© We have in vain requested to know 
what have been the circumstances of the 
mediation, what are the grievances com- 
plained of by the Spanish court, in order 
that we may weigh the justice of that war 
in which we are going to engage: on 
which foundation plone we can rely for 
the protection of Providence. 

«“ We have urged the necessity of the 
great council of the nation continuing to 
sit, that his Majesty may not be deprived 
of the advice of parliament in such a diffi- 
cult crisis. 

‘¢ All these representations have been 
met with a sullen and unsatisfactory si- 
lence; which gives us but too much reason 
to conclude, that ministers mean to per- 
severe in that unhappy course which has 
been the cause of all our misfortunes. 
After doing our utmost to awaken the 
House to a better sense of things, we take 
this method of clearing ourselves of the 
consequences which must result from 
the continuance of such measures. 
(Signed )—Richmond, Manchester, Aber- 
| gavenny, Effingham, Derby, Fer- 

rers, De Ferrars, King, Harcourt, 
Portland, Rockingham, Radnor, 
Scarborough, Coventry, Ponsonby, 
Hereford, Devonshire, Foley, Egre- 
mont, Fitzwllliam, Beaulieu.”’ 


Debate in the Commons on the King’s 
‘Message respecting the Spanish Mantfesto. ] 
June 16. Lord North said, that count 
d’Almodovar, the Spanish ambassador, 
had just delivered to lord Weymouth a 
Manifesto from the court of Spain, which, 
with a Message from his Majesty, he 
should lay before the House to-morrow. 
The ambassador, he said, was recalled. 

Mr. Burke reminded the noble lord in 
particular, and the ministerial side in ge- 
neral, how light they had made of the 
probability of such an event. Whenever 
~ we have talked of a Spanish war, in ad- 
dition to that of France and America, 
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with what contempt have the ministry 
heard it! With what scorn have they. 
scouted the very idea! Good God! with 
what joy have they triumphed as it were 
in our ignorance and folly! Spain, we were 
told, time after time, could have no in- 
terest in joining our enemies. Spain had 
colonies of her own, and would not set so 
bad an example, as to succour or aid those 
rebellious ones of America: besides that, 
Spain was naturally inclined to be at peace 
with Great Britain. In fine, the sincerity 
of that power was deemed of a fixed and 
lasting nature, and all suspicions to the 
contrary were treated as ridiculous. Such 
has been the constant and invariable lan- 
guage on the part of government. Oh, 
Sir, how have we been deceived! How 
have we slept night after night, and dreamt 
of the faith of Spain! How long have 
ministry retired to their beds, full of whole- 
some advice and admunition on that pre- 
carious point, and waked morning after 
morning trumpeting out their assurances 
of the pacific disposition of Spain! The 
court of Spain, they have had the effrontery 
to repeat again and again, would be ruined 
by a war. We knew the interest of 
Spain better than she did herself; and mi- 
nisters must turn politicians for the House 
of Bourbon, and presume to point out, 
while they could not manage their own af- 
fairs, what would be to her advantage and 
what would not. But now the unhappy, 
the dangerous crisis is arrived which they 
were cautioned against. Oh, Sir, what a 
long and dismal, what a dark and sad night 
has this session been, to leave us at the 
end of it engaged in war with the House 
of Bourbon, and America joined to her 
against us! And how will ministry pre- 
sume to exculpate themselves? Was there 
nothing to incline them to expect this ma- 
nifesto? Had they no opportunity of know- 
ing the aid Spain has been giving to France, 
and the encouragement shewn to the ships 
and trade of America. Whichever way 
we consider this, they are equally culpa- 
ble. If they really knew that we were 
exposed to the necessity of a Spanish war, 
they are not to be excused for their si- 
lence, and if they did not, they equally 
deserve punishment for their monstrous 
ignorance and want of information. He 
was here called to order by 

The Speaker, who asked if he had any 
motion to make; if not, he could not suffer 
him to proceed. 

Mr. Burke said; Sir, I could make a mo- 
tion; the impeachment of the minister 
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(pointing to lord North) would be a very 

roper one. Many members cried out 
Move! move! which was continued for a 
considerable time. Mr. Burke attempted 
to proceed, the Speaker called to order, 
a the whole House was in confusion. 
When the tumult subsided, 

Lord George Cavendish told the Speaker, 
that he did wrong ih calling the hon. gen- 
tleman to order, as he could not, before he 
had done speaking, tell whether he had a 
motion to make or not. 

Mr. Baker said the same, and added, 
that if any gentleman sat down, after 
speaking, without a motion, he was not to 
hear any member follow him; but he was 
obliged to hear a member entirely out, be- 
fore he asked him whether he had any 
question. _ 

_ Mr. Turner said, he was for impeaching 
the minister. 

The Speaker again applied himself to 
Mr. Burke, and said, all he wanted to know 
yas, whether he had a question to put or 
not? . 

_ Lord North now rose again, to give it 

es his opinion, that any motion from the 

hon.: gentleman would come before the 

eure more properly to-morrow after the 
ing’s message. 

Mr. Burke now informed the chair that 
_ he hada motion to make. It was “ That 
the Hause should immediately form itself 
into 2 committee to take into consideration 
the state of the nation.” Before we talked 
of making war against the House of Bour- 
bon, it was necessary for us to see what 
means we had left for that purpose, and a 
stul more important thing to be thought 
of was, whether the present ministers were 
persons fit to be entrusted with the con- 
gluct of this additional war. He reminded 
the House what a shout of applause had 
_ taken place, when the noble lord, some 

little time ago, told the House of the cool- 
Ress that subsisted between France and 
America, whercas the latter power was 
now joined by the other branch of the 
House of Bourbon. 

Mr. Hartley seconded the motion. 

Colonel Barré began by remarking to 
the chair, that he had done wrong, though 
not intentionally he was sure, in calling 
the hon. member to order. The ancient 
usage of parliament, he said, was to suffer 
the members to speak at large without any 
motion before them, and that the Speaker 
would frame a question from what had 
~ been said. Butif the hon. member had 
broken through the order of the House, 
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the colonel contended, that it had been ig 
a case the most meritorious that could be 
imagined. He then remarked on the ap- 
earance of the minister. I saw the noble 
ord come into the House: he passed me, 
and I declare from my soul, that I could 
not believe a tittle of the Spanish Mani- 
festo, for the nobJe lord had a broad smile 
on his countenance. I think I never saw 
him look more cheerful. There was not g 
feature about him that was not brightened 
up. I declare to God I thought he had 
come down to communicate some joyful 
news, some giad tidings, some new victory 
to grace the annals of ministry, for I did 
not think it was in human nature to wear 
such a face in such a time of public cala.- 
mity, and especially when the noble Jord 
himself has brought us into it. The co- 
lonel observed, that wit and humour had 
often served the noble lord, but advised 
him not to have recourse to either in the 
present instance, and concluded by de- 
claring it as his firm belief, that there wag 
a strange, unnatural kind of influence lurk- 
ing somewhere, that would bring the sove- 
reiga to disgrace and ruin. 
Lord North did not know that he had 
worn any particular smile at his entering 
the House, and if he did, a grave or me- 
lancholy brow was not a look best suited 
to times of danger. Englishmen were to 
feel like Englishmen, and not to be eaail 
sunk down. The Spanish ambassador ha 
indeed, delivered a Manifesto of a very 
hostile nature. It would be translated 
this day, and presented to the House, bug 
gentlemen were not to be sunk down, for 
the event had been long looked for. - 
Sir G. Savile said, he should not take 
upon him to tell the noble lord what coun- 
tenance he ought to wear at proper times, 
but he really thought with his worthy 
friend, the colonel, that he had some good 
news to impart, he looked so cheerful and 
pleasant. He did not mean, he said, to go 
into an enquiry how far the minister was 
culpable or not; but he must tell him, 
that we had all our misfortunes brought 
upon us during his administration; and 
with respect to his saying that the war we 
were upon the eve of with Spain, was an 
event long looked for, he was surprised ins 
deed to hear it from the noble lord, who, 
not 24 hours ago, had heard it asserted 
without giving the least information whe- 
ther it was true or not; nay, he had ina 
manner denied it, by a shake of the head. 
Lord John Cavendish earnestly solicited 
Mr. Burke to withdraw his motion; for he 
13M] 
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was against having any motion before the 
House till the present ministers were 
brought to punishment. By punishment, 
he did not mean a partial one, he meant 
such a one as should go as far as it ought. 
As to himself, he hoped he was to be 
thought a moderate man. He would ex- 
pend his fortune and hazard his life against 
the natural enemies of his country, and he 
would do as much to bring ministry to their 
deserts. 

Mr. Turner declared that he would op- 
pose the granting any money, or going into 
any measures, till the present administra- 
tion were first dealt with as they ought to 
be. Mr, Baker said the same. After 
which Mr. Burke withdrew his motion. 


~ June 17. Lord North presented a Mes- 
sage from his Majesty similar to the one 
presented to the Rords [see p. aed to- 
gether with a copy of the Spanish Mani- 
festo. After which his lordship moved 
the following Address : 
‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign; _ 
: 6 We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain, in parliament assembled, return 
our humble thanks to your Majesty, for 
the communication of the paper delivered 
0 lord viscount Weymouth by the ambas- 
gador of the king of Spain, which we can- 
not but consider as a matter of the highest 
importance to your Majesty’s crown and 
people; and for acquainting us, that, in 
Consequence of this hostile declaration, 
heed Majesty has found yourself obliged 
o give orders to your ambassador to with- 
draw from that court. 
- 6 Among the many proofs we have re- 
ceived of your Majesty’s constant care 
and concern for the safety and happiness 
of your people, your Majesty’s declara- 
tion of your sincere desire to preserve and 
to cultivate peace and friendly intercourse 
with the court of Spain cannot fail to in- 
spire us with the highest sentiments of 
Manes and attachment: and we beg 
leave to assure your Majesty, that, ani- 
mated by your Majesty’s example, we will, 
with unshaken fidelity and resolution, and 
with our lives and fortunes, stand by and 
support your Majesty in resisting and re- 
pelling all the hostile designs and attempts 
of your enemies against the honour of 
our crown, and the rights and common 
interests of all your subjects.”? 
- This Address was agrecd to nem. con. 


Lord John Cavendak then moved, 
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‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that his Majesty will give 
immediate orders so to collect and dispose 
his fleets and armies, as may enable his 
Majesty to exert the whole force of this 
country against the united powers of the 
House of Bourbon.” | 

Mr. Jenkinson asked, if the words 
‘“‘ whole force” were meant to include the 
force in America; and being answered 
that they did, he moved to adjourn. 

Mr. 7. Townshend approved of the 
noble lord’s motion, whether it meant to 
include the force in America or not: mi- 
nisters might put that construction upon it 
and act accordingly; and it would be 
happy for them and this country if they 

id. 


Mr. Burke spoke in support of the Ad- 
dress, because he considered it impos- 
sible to carry on the war mm America, 
while we were engaged in a war with 
France and Spain. The British domi- 
nions in Europe were now at stake, and 
therefore the whole of the British force 
should be in Europe to defend them, and 
attack the enemy. : 

Mr. Ellis said, the force in North Ame 
rica must not be withdrawn, because it 
would be leaving those people in America 
defenceless, who have declared for the 
King. 

Mr. Dundas said the same, and called 
upon lord Howe and admiral Keppel to 
offer their services, which he was certain 
the present ministers would accept of. 

Lord Bulkeley apologized to the House 
for attempting to collect its attention on 
so insignificant an individual as himself; 
but concerned as he felt himself for the 
welfare of his country at this alarming 
crisis, he could not help seconding a hint 
which fell from a learned gentleman below 
him, that the noble viscount who had so 
ably acquitted himself in his professional 
character in America, and a worthy and 
respectable admiral in his eye, whom he 
personally knew and respected, would 
offer their services to their country at this 
moment. He said, he had some property 
at stake, which might eventually be much 
greater, and which led him to wish that 
they were now at the head of the fleet. 
With respect to the motion of the noble 
lord he should certainly vote for it, as he 
was quite sick of America, and was de- 
sirous of pointing out the necessity of em- 
ploying our troops, now inactive there, 
against our perfidious enemies of the House 
of Bourbon. 
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Mr. Eden said, he could not approve of 
the Address, because it professed to pre- 
scribe to his Majesty a partial and par- 
ticular mode of conducting a very com- 
plicated war; that such advice, whether 
right or wrong, ought not to be given in 
the open council of the nation, which was 
wery ill suited to charge itself with the 
executive conduct of an emergency like 
the present; that at least such advice can 
only amount to a superfluous recommen- 
dation to ministers to do their duty ; for 
the due and wise performance of which, 
the constitution had already made them 
responsible: that, however, he thought 
the advice wrong in its purport, because, 
though in particular seasons, and for par- 


ticular purposes, it might be eligible to’ 


apply a part of the present American 
force on services distant from our colo- 
nists, it would never be either eligible or 
mecessary this campaign to withdraw the 
whole of that force from the maintenance 
of our possessions, and the protection of 
our friends ; least of all could it be either 
. eligible or necessary to announce such an 
intention to our various enemies, and to 
put into their hands all the advantages to 
e drawn from the foreknowledge of it. 
He approved the mode of resisting the 
motion by an adjournmient in preference 
to a negative, because if it was wrong to 
declare to our enemies what we would do, 
it was also wrong, though in an inferior 
degree, to declare what we would not do. 


The House divided on the motion of 
adjournment: Yeas 156; Noes 80. 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer. | 


*¢ Gentlemen; 

‘¢ This unanimous and affectionate Ad- 
dress affords me the truest satisfaction, 
aod demands 'my particular thanks: the 
zealous and firm support of my faithful 
Commons, at this impottant crisis, must 
give the greatest weight and effect to my 
exertions of the national force. I can en- 
tertain no fear of the designs or the en- 
terprizes of my enemies, whilst I stand at 
the head of a free, brave, and united 
people.” 


Mr. Hartley’s Motion _for Reconciliation 
with America.] June 22. Mr. David 
Hartley said: I have waited with much 
anxiety and impatience through the course 
of the present session, in expectation, that 
some propositions for peace, between this 
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country and America, would have been 
offered to the consideration of parliament. 
A very general report has prevailed for 
some months past, that some negociation 
towards peace has been set on foot, under 
the mediation of the court of Spain. I 
confess to you, Sir, that when I heard 
that the court of Spain was to be the me- 
diator, J did not form to myself any favour. 
able omen of success from such a media- 
tion; neither does it alrd any favourable ’ 
opinion of the conduct of administration, 
that they have. suffered themselves to. be 
amused with the pretences of that court 
upon such a subject. It amounts to con- 
viction of insincerity in themselves towards 
peace, if they have employed their time 
no better; for I will venture to say, that 
they might have found a better employ- 
ment for their time and attention, if they 
had been so disposed. I am bold to say 
this, because I speak what I know. Mi- 
nisters were not ignorant where they might. 
have negociated an honourable and sincere — 
peace, but they have rejected and refused 
that opportunity, which perhaps may never 
occur again. | 
Sir, it is upon the subject of this falla- 
cious negociation with Spain, which the 
ministers of this country have so meanly: 
submitted to; and likewise upon their re- 
fusal of other terms honourable to this 
country and equitable in themselves, which 
were offered to them but refused on their 
part, (and which I shall this day lay before 
you) that I rise now to trouble you. I. 
must beg your favourable attention, not 
only as upon a matter of great public im- 
portance, but likewise your indulgence 
particularly to myself, as having been the 
person through whose hand that negocia- 
tion passed which might have procured 
peace, but which ministers have ripe ah 
proper to reject. I think myself called 
upon by every tie of duty to my country, | 
and by every consideration of aye to . 
myself, to lay this transaction before you. 
y reason for so doing is evident; it ia 
to discharge myself to my country. of any 
concealment in a matter of such deep im- , 
portance, in which perhaps the fate of 
many countries and the lives of many thou- 
sands may be involved. In civil commo- 
tions and in great national wars those men 
take great responsibilities upon themselveg 
who refuse profiers of accommodation, 
They charge themselves with all the con- 
sequences which may afterwards affect 
their country by such refusal. However | 


other men may think upon this subject, is 
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fever shall be said of me, that knowing of 
practicable terths of peace I had secreted 
that knowledge from my country. I 
therefore feel myself compelled to lay 
before this House and my country, the 
tate of those terms which his Majesty's 
ministers have ,taken upon themselves to 
refuse, although they bnew at the same 
time that they would have laid a sure 
foundation for a solid and permanent peace. 
I wish the public, at the same time, to be 
informed of the state of the pretended ne- 
gociation for peace, under the auspices of 
a branch of the House of Bourbon, that 
they may confront that negociation with 
the terms of the other, which, as having 
been concerned therein, I know to have 
been honourable, equitable, and practica- 
ble, and to have been conducted on one 
part, at least, in sincerity and good faith, 
though rejected by a British ministry. 
Sir, it happened some months ago to 
fall to my lot to have the negociation for 
the exchange of British and American pri- 
6oners pass through my hands. Having 
nothing so anxiously at heart as the desire 
of abating all the miseries of war, it may 
be easily imagined that I did not confine 
my thoughts merely to the object of the 
exchange of prisoners, but that I was 
tempted at the same time to make use of 
frequent opportunities of communication, 
which came in my way, to feel the pulses 
. of the respective parties from time to time, 
towards a general accommodation. It re- 
quires not the rank of a crowned head to 
become a mediator. The most private in- 
. dividual acting in plain and simple since- 
tity, is ten thousand times more adequate 
tv obtain success in such an undertaking, 
than the most august court in Europe, 
acting from pride, pussion, and self-interest. 
With respect to the court of Spain this 
may be brought to a clear test. If minis- 
ters will give their consent to lay before 
this House, all the papers and documents 
relating to the Spanish negociation (which 


I shall move for before I sit down) you will- 


see whether it be an unjust or harsh judg- 
‘ ment upon the imputed motives of that 
court, to suppose thatthey havenot been in- 
flueneed by the view of restoring general 
peace and tranquillity to mankind; but 
that the passions of pride and sclf-interest 
have guided their conduct. I am sure, as 
far as we can judge by the sample of their 
principles, as contained in the late Spanish 
ambassador’s rescript, of the !Gth of June, 
bth Da your table, the very first 
act of their interference, under the pre- 


$ 
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tence of a mediator for pedcé, dught to 
have been treated by a British ministry ad 
an open declaration of war. For what 
does that rescript say of mediation? Does 
it even make a pretence of mediating for 
peace? No. It does indeed tell you, that 
a British ministry wére mean enough to 
apply for the mediation of the court of 
Spain; but at the same time it declares 
most explicitly, on the part of that court, 
that their intention and plan was to lie in 
wait till Great Britain should have ex- 
hausted herself by war, and just at the 
moment (whenever it should arrive) that 
she should be upon the point of settling 
her differences with the other powers with 
whom she was involved, Spain had reserved 
to herself the right of interposing her hun- 
dred grievances, before any general plan 
of pacification should be suffered to take 
place. So much for the Spanish mediation 
for peace, as far as it appears upon the 
face of the rescript of the 16th Jume, deli- 
vered by the marquis of Almodovar. If 
the House should be of opinion to address 
his Majesty, to lay before them all the 
papers and documents referred to in that 
rescript, we shall then see the whole of 
that negociation in its true colours. It is 
fit that ministers should give some account 
to the public why they have disgraced 
their country, by meanly courting the m- 
sidious mediation of an haughty and hos- 
tile power, the known and declared ally to 
France, by the family compact; and why 
they have, at the same time, refused ho- 
nourable terms of accommodation, which 
were offered to them through a channel 
which could not be suspected of insince- 
rity or deceit. 

Sir, 1am not conscious that I assume 
to myself any unbecoming claim of im- 
portance when I tell yom that | was my- 
self the instrument of that.mediation fot 


preliminary terms, of negotiation which 
might have led ,tq, peace. oR cerity and 
good will towards this country and towards 
America being the only qualities requisite 
in such a mediator, I hope that: in those 
qualities, at least, I shall never be thought 
defective. In my private and circum- 
scribed situation, every thought and labour 
of mine has been devoted, both in parlia- 
ment and out of it, to point out those dan- 
gers to which the ministers of this ee 
are continually exposing it, by their head- 
strong and inflexible obstinacy in prose- 
cuting @ cruel and destructive American 
war; and, at the same time I have endea- 
voured to trace the.road te peace and res 
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éonciliation with America, as thé fiinda- 
mental remedy for all those evils which we 
have already brought upon ourselves, and 
all those still greater evils which, I fear, 
are lying m wait for us, if we should per- 
fist in following any other road than that 
which leads to peace. 
The two great and cardinal points which 
J have kept in view, and which I have 
éften suggested to the House in the course 
éf the present session, have been the 
armaments of Spain on the one hand, 
and the obvious practicability of peace 
with America on the other, as deduced 
ftom the nature of the case, and the tes- 
timony of recent events in the course of 
the last year. . 
The American alliance with France was 

the effect of reluctant necessity ; it was 
decisive; it was eventual, and would never 
have taken any effect at all, if the British 
tninistry had not, insidiously under the 
simulation of peace, still persisted in exer- 
cising all the horrors of war. The minis- 
try of this country pretended to offer 
. peace, but the sword was under their cloak. 
And after all what was that pretended 
offer? It wasan offer to talk about peace, 
but without any specific and bounden con- 
ditions. They required previously of 
America, that they should renounce that 
protection from a foreign power, which 
they had been driven to seek in their own 
_ defence, and in the face of mankind to 
break their first engagement of public 
faith with a power from whom they had 
received assistance. Let that engage- 
ment have been ever so reluctantly in- 
curred on their part, from cruel necessity 
imposed upon them by a British ministry, 
it was still binding upon them; and that 
the motives which induced France to in- 
terfere, were not motives of magnanimi 
or affection was obvious to all the world. 
It was the convention of Saratoga which 
procured to America the active friendship 
of France. While the event of the Ame- 
rican contest at that critical period was 
dubious, the friendship of France was 

rudential, unavowed, and undecided. 

he true test of magnanimity and cordial 
friendship would have been more feelingly 
proved in the time of their greatest diffi- 
culties and struggles in rebus incertis. 
Such conduct on the part of France, 
might have laid the foundation of perma- 
nent obligation. But still, in every case, 
engagements of honour are binding, with- 
out regard to motives. This ground, 
however, which I have now stated, is the 
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_betweén France and 
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only foundatiéd of the present connection 
merica; and if ié 
this very ground itself which I take for 
my own argument and propositions for 
eace and reconciliation between Great 
titain and America; America will doubt- 
less perform all her contracted engage- 
ments; but whenever the British ministry 


can be prevailed upon or compelled by 


theit country to abate their hostilities to- 
wards America, the common interests, 
mutual inclinations, habits of affection, 
and all the ancient ties of friendship and 
consanguinity between us, will again 
emerge into operation, and lead the two 
countries to peace and reunion with each 
other. 

Being convinced of the necessary end 
infallible operation of these principles ; 
being likewise fully convinced that both 
the nations of Great Britain and America 
ardently wish to sheath the sword and to 
spare the farther effusion of blood; and | 
that the hearts of none but the ministry 
alone ate set on vindictive purposes; F 
have, from time to time, felt the pulses of 
each party for some terms of accommoda- 
tion, and if I could have obtained thé 
concurrence of British ministers, I should 
have been m1 the fairest prospect of suc- 
ceeding to my wish, for they alone werd 
unconsenting. I will now lay before you 
those terms which ministers have thus re- 
fused, and which refusal has now actually 
brought on a Spanish war, superadded to 
the American and French war. If those 
terms had been accepted, America, at 
lenst, would have been enlisted on out 
side, in the cause of restoring genera 
peace. But ministers are obstinately and 
inflexibly determined to plunge theit 
country into every degree of confusion 
and ruin, which the gratification of theit 


‘pride, madness, and revenge can drive u3 


to, rather than to lay the foundation of 
national safety, in an equitable and sin- 
cere negotiation of peace and good will 
with America. On the other hand, you 
will see, in the course of that transaction; — 
that the disposition of America is sincere 
for peace. The terms which I am now 
going to state to you are honourable for 
this country ; they involve us in no act of 
proposition of anbecoming humiliation: if 
they had, 1 should rlever have been the 
proposer of them. The concarrence with 
those propositions of peace by the persons 
to whom America has entrusted the con- 
duct of the negociations, does honour td 
theit country. Im this act of theirs, om 
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the part of their country, I still-recognize 
the heart of America unaltered. to this 
country, (I do not mean towards its mi- 
misters), but America towards Great Bri- 
tain. Remember, Sir, the words of their 
Jast petition, which was, indeed, trampled 
under foot by ministry, and judge if their 
hearts are not still the same. At that 
time ‘ their breasts retained too tender a 
regard for the kingdom from which they 
derived their origin, to request such a re- 
conciliation as might, in any manner, be 
_ inconsistent with her dignity or welfare.” 
They do so still, when brought to the fair 
and free test. The proof of this is fixed 
by the free concurrence, on their part, 
with the following terms, which are fully 
consistent with every principle of equity 
and honour, at the same time that they 
are calculated to preserve the dignity and 
welfare of this country, and to “restore 
peace and reunion with America. The 
terms are as follow: 1. That commis- 
sioners be appointed to treat, consult, and 
. agree upon the final settlement and pacifi- 
cation of the present troubles in America, 
pon safe, honourable, and permanent 
terms, subject to ratification by parliament. 
2. That any one of the aforesaid commis- 
sioners may be empowered to agree, as a 
preliminary, to a suspension of all hostili- 
ties, by sea and land, for the certain term 
of ten years. The withdrawing of the 
British forces is not proposed as a preli- 
minary, but is reserved as the first article 
of the negociation. The condition against 
which this should be set in balance, on 
the other side, must be a stipulation for 
the security of the friends of the British 
government in America. 3. That any 
one of the aforesaid commissioners may 
be empowered to agree, as a second pre- 
liminary, to suspend the operation of any 
and all acts of parliament, respecting 
America, during the terms of the truce. 
4. That a truce of the aforesaid term of 
years be agreed to, and declared between 
Great Britain and France. 5. That the 
general treaty shall be set on foot for ne- 
gociation, as soon as may be after signing 
the aforesaid preliminaries. 6. That any 
articles of the negociation may take effect 
as soon as agreed to by the parties, in the 
course of the negociation, without waiting 
for the final conclusion of the treaty. 

Sir, the House having now heard the 
terms themselves, I shall trouble them onl 
witha short comment upon them, for I think 
they do sufficiently speak for themselves. 
Upon the first article I haye but little 
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to say, by way of comment or comparison 
with the Spanish treaty, until we shall be 
more informed as to the plan and mode 
proposed for negociation under the Spa- 
nish auspices. It is generally reported 
that that negociation was to have been 
conducted at Madrid, at the nod of that 
court. If there be any sense of national 
honour left in this country, such a propo- 
sition should have been considered as a 
declaration of war on the part of Spain; I 
know the answer that an earl of Chatham 
would have given upon such an occasion. 
The answer which that great man, who 
carried the name of this country to the 
highest pinnacle of human glory, gave to 
a Spanish minister upon a proposition si- 
milar to this, in 1761, was this; “ It will be 
time enough to make such propositions 
when you are in possession of the Tower 
of London.” As to my own part, Sir, I 
should have thought it a disgrace to have 
entertained the most distant idea of meanly 
submitting the arbitration of British and 
American concerns to the court of Ma- 
drid, prostrating ourselves at their feet, 
the despised supplicants of their mediation 
and forbearance. I would concede every 
thing to reconciliation with America, 
I would give my heart to them, but I 
would not be dictated to by the House of 
Bourbon. The proposed treaty there- 
fore under the propositions which I have 
just now stated was to have been free and 
open between the original parties con- 
cerned, and uncontrouled by any influence 
whatsoever, except the universal laws of 
justice and sincerity, and the returns of 


mutual affection between the parties. 


The second article is, a suspension of 
all hostilities by sea and land for the term 
of ten years, with a condition annexed for 
the withdrawing of the British forces upon 
a stipulation on the other side for the se- 
curity of the friends of the British govern- 
ment in America. Sir, you must certainly 
have made the observation already, that 
throughout all the above recited terms 
there is not the least mention of inde- 

endence. I have industriously passed it 

y, with a view of avoiding every occasion 
of giving offence. But it may be urged in 
argument, that a ten years truce would 
amount substantially and eventually to in- 
dependence; towhichI reply, that if it be 
so, Ido no more than follow a very plead- 
able example, namely, that of your parlia- 
mentary commissioners last year, who in 
canvassing with the Congress the point of 
independence, make use of these words: 
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« We are not inclined to dispute with you 
abeut the meaning of words, but so far as 
{by independence) you mean the entire 
privege of the people of North America 
_ to dispose of their property and to govern 
themselves without any reference to Great 
Britain beyond what is necessary to pre- 
serve that union of force in which our mu- 
tual safety and advantage consist, we think 
that so far independency is fully acknow- 
ledged in the terms of our letter of the 10th 
of June, and we are willing to enter upon 
a fair discussion with you of all the circum- 
stances which may be necessary to insure 
or even enlarge that independency.” Now 
Sir, I only beg of you to bestow one mo- 
ment’s attention to compare this declara- 
tion with the second article of the proposi- 
tions now under our consideration, and let 
any man tell me, whether there is any 
thing in that second article which pre- 
cludes that union of force in which our 
mutual safety and advantage consist ; or as 
I should express the same thing, though in 
other words, is there any obstacle thrown 
in the way by that proposition to. preclude 
the negociation of a. foederal alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and America? The 
men who after so full a declaration as that 
through their commissioners last year on 
the: subject of independence, professing 
their readiness to ensure, and even to en- 
large it; those men, I say, who now would 
cavil at a ten years truce, as conveying an 
eventual independence which cannot be 
broader than that which they themselves 
last year were even solicitous to enlarge ; 
those men, I say, do now give the most 
public proof, and the most explicit and 
shameless avowal of their duplicity and in- 
sincerity, in those fallacious offers which 
they transmitted through their commis- 
sioners last year to America. Who will 
give confidence to such ministers that 
they would have ever ratified their own 
‘ proposals of the last year, when it is con- 
sidered that those very ministers have 
now rejected the propositions which are at 
present under our discussion, upon no 
-other ground of objection but the inadmis- 
sibility of a ten years truce, as conveying 
some possible degree of independence in 
the event, but which certainly does not con- 
vey any degree of independence broader 
‘than that which they offered spontane- 
ously themselves last year to ensure and 
even to enlarge. So much then for the 
good faith and consistence of ministers. 
But, Sir, with your permission, 1 can- 
not agree this point of aten years truce 
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being tantamount to independence upon 
another ground; we have had much evi- 
dence brought to our bar lately to prove 
to us that four-fifths of America are zea- 
lously attached to their ancient depend- 
ence upon this country and languishing 
to return to that dependence. 
language universally held and proclaimed 
by the dependants of ministers and by mi- 
nisters themselves. 
sistence of this language with the argument 
now insisted upon by the same persons, 
viz. that a ten years truce is equivalent to 
independence. What ! are four men out 
of five throughout America languishing to 
return to their dependence upon the mi- — 
nisters of this country, and are these four- 
fifths defeated of their ardent wishes by 
the combination of the fifth men, who 
having arms in their hands, are at present 
masters over a great majority of their 
countrymen ; and isa proposition the very 
first object and operation of which is by a 
suspension of arms for ten years, to disarm 
the tyrannical few who now controul and 
compel the multitude against the bias of 
their inclination and interest, thereby give 
ing full and free scope to those supposed 
dispositions to prevail without controul, if 
they do exist ; 
upon the foregoing premises to be conste 
dered as establishing independence? No, 
Sir; men who can 
vinced, notwithstanding such inconsist- 
encies in their own arguments, have other 
secret motives and meanings in their con» 
duct, which no reason will ever conquer? 
they can mean but one thing; which ig, 
to frustrate every possible offer of reconci- 
liation with America; and they have not 
the common decent regard for their own 
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This is the 


Then mark the con- 


is such a proposition, I say, 


retend to be cone 


character or consistence, to be scrupulous 
upon the pretext, how shallow soever it 
may be, if it will but serve their turn for 
the day. 

But, Sir, there is another ingenious 
turn given to this argument of the ten 
years truce as being tantamount to in- 
dependence. The argumentum ad homi- 
nem is turned upon mysclf. It is said, 
you at ‘least do not believe all the stories 
that are related about four-fifths of Ame- 
rica being attached to the dependence upon 
this country, therefore at least, accord- 
ing to your view of things, this proposed 
concession of a ten years truce must be 
considered as an equivalent to independ- 
ence. 1 have an answer likewise for this 
cavil; and it is taken from the very per- 
sons themselves who make the objection. I 
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may call every member in this Houge to be 
my witness that whenever ministers have 
aken upon this point of independence, 
they have always declared it to be absurd 
ia the highest degree to attempt the go- 
vernment of any country contrary to the 
general sense and inclination of the peo- 
ple. agree with them perfectly in that 
opinion; but [cannot conceive by what 
inference of lagic they can urge that as an 
objection to me, which they maintain as a 
rinciple themselves. 

I think, Sir, that I have now answered 
all the objections which I bave heard 
thrown out against the proposal of a ten 
years truce upon the score of independ- 
ence, or I should rather say that the ob- 
jections have answered themselves... As 
to the proposition of ~ ten years fruce 
taken upon its own ground, it seems to bid 
the fairest of all possible arrangements for 

roducing peace and  reconcilement. 
Tine given for cooling on both sides may 
have excellent effects. When the bayonet 
is removed from the breast, and the 
horrors of war are abated, the natural dis- 
sition of the parties on both sides will 
Eve full and free scope to exert itself and 
to lead the way once more to reconciliation, 
re-union, an ace. So much, Sir, for 
this second article ; as for the condition 
exed to it, of requiring security for the 
Bends of the British government in Ame- 
tica before the withdrawing of the British 
forces; it is so reasonable in itself and jn- 
dispensable on our part, that it requires no 
farther comment. It is impossible for the 
British nation, as a nation of honour, in 
any event, to desert those unfortunate 
persons, who, at oyr invitation and encou- 
tagement, have ventured their all in sup- 
port of the British claims in America. 
Sir, I have taken the liberty to detain the 
gttention of the House a little more at 
length upon the consideration of this se- 
cond article, than will be necessary upon 
any of the otlicrs, because it is the hinge 
upon which the whole of this negociation 
has turned. It is this article which has 
been declared by his Majesty’s ministers 
to be totally inadmissible, as being equiva- 
lent to the admission of ndevendence J 
bave stated the arguments upon this point 
so fully already, that I have nothing 
further to say upon the subject. Such an 
Opportunity once thrown away will, 1 fear, 
never be recoverable again. It remains 
pow with ministers to reflect upon that im- 
portant and tremendous responsibility 
Which they have taken upon themselves 
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sd that refusal. A Spanish war, added to 
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the rest, is come upon us already since 
that refusal. It has been owing to the 
headstrong counsels of ministers, and to 
their inflexible obstinacy, that this countr 
is reduced into those difficulties in whic 
we are at present involved. Those men, 
therefore, are plunging themselves still 
deeper into national responsibility, who 
obstruct and refuse every practicable pro- 
position for laying that foundation of 
peace which might extricate their 
country. They now stand responsible to 
procure, either by arms or counsels, some 
terms more satisfactory, more honourable, 
and more practicable than those which 
they have refused. 

d shall now proceed shortly to go 
through the remaining articles. The third 
article is for 9 suspension of all acts of 
parliament respecting America during the 
terms of the truce. The object of thia 
article is abvious; viz. to open, the door 
to a free communication between the twq 
countries, during the time of the negocia- 
tion, and to familiarize the parties together 
in the habits of ancient aection and inter- 
course, without any stumbling block in 
the way. If the acts of parliament are 
suspended in their operation, the question 
of independence need not at all be called 
out. It may lie dormant, and as it were 
in abeyance; whereas if these acts were 
not suspended, the question of indepen- 
dence would be driven to decision upon 
the arrival of the first American ship into 
a British port; in which case it must 
either be expressly given up or asserted 
by force, and so all our labour for peace 
would be lost. 

The fourth article, which extends the 
truce to France, requires but little ex- 
planation. It only serves to remind us, 
that the time is past, when these propo- 
sitions might have laid the foundation for 
a general peace. It is not my fault that 
this article is now become insufficient tq 
adjust the terms of a gencral tranquillity 
since the interference of Spain. But even 
now, Sir, desperate as the case is, I would 
still follow up our fundamental principle 
in laying the ground-work of a general 
pacification by an offer of accommodation 
with America. Peace must undoubtedly 
be both the interest and inclination of 
America. It cannet be their object to be 
dragged through an European war, inde;y 
finite as to its prohuble duration. The 
hostile ambition of the House of Bourbon 
may lead them on to war, but the dispo- 
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sition of America is not belligerent, unless 
from necessity ; by nomeans so fromchoice. 
In this maxim the whole difference of the 
principle is comprised between the mode 
adopted by the ministry in treating for 
peace through the court of Spain, which, 
by inherent jealousies and grudges of their 
own, as well as by the family compact of 
alliance with France, can be looked upon 
in no other light than as a belligerent 
power, and virtually a constituent part of a 
deep combination against this country from 
the very first moment of their interference. 
The application to such a power, under 
such conditions, was the utmost excess of 
all absurdity and meanness on the part of 
a British ministry. On the contrary, the 
principle upon which I rested all my ex- 
pectaulions and hopes of mediating for 
peace between the parties, viz. that of 
operating through the interests of Ame- 
rica by an offer of peace to them, who 
ardently wish to sheath the sword, and to 
stop the farther effusion of blood, that 
principle, I say, is consistent with reason, 
founded on fact, and has been verified by 
the result, as far as concurrence on their 
part could contribute to set forward the 
great work of peace, which British mi- 
nisters, on the other hand, have always 
made it their principal object to defeat. 
This principle of going to the work of 
peace through the interests and pacific 
inclinations of America, is the sure way 
to arrest the ambition of the House of 
Bourbon, in as muchas they set any value 
upon their present or the prospect of any 
future connection with America. I would 
therefore still follow up the same prin- 
ciple, by resuming the offer of a truce for 
ten years, upon the foregoing terms to 
America, and as the proposition of ex- 
tending the truce to France was inserted 
in the late negociation, with a view to ac- 
commodate the terms of that negociation, 
to certain engagements in which America 
had bound herself to the court of France; 
so if, since that time, America has ac- 
tualiy bound herself in any similar en- 
gagement with the court of Spain, the 
argument, which applied before to France, 
becomes equally applicable to Spain. 
this case, the fourth article reformed 
would run thus, that a truce for the afore- 
said term of ten years be agreed to and 
declared between all parties concerned. 
As to the fifth article, being only for 
the opening of a general treaty after pre- 
liminaries are agreed to, it requires no 
comment. The sixth article proposes, 
[ VOL, XX. J 
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that the articles of negociation shall take 
effect as agreed to, from time to time, with. 
out waiting for the conclusion of the de- 
finitive treaty. The object of this article 
is to prevent, as much as possible, any 
return to a state of war after the first de- 
claration of the truce. If the several ar- 
ticles which may be agreed to in the course 
of the treaty were still to be suspended 
till the final conclusion, they might all fall 
together perhaps upon some rub in any 
single article before the conclusion of the 
truce. Ifthey take place immediately as 
agreed to, their salutary and pacific ope- 
ration will convert a truce eventually into 
a permanent peace. 

I have, Sir, now finished all that I had 
to say upon the subject of those terms of 
negociation of peace with America, which, 
if they had not been refused by British mi- 
nisters, might have laid a foundation of ge« 
neral peace and national tranquillity. I fear 
the time will come, and perhaps it Is not 
very distant, when we may bitterly regret 
that refusal. I do most earnestly recom- 
mend it to those who have weight and in- 
fluence in this House, not to let this session 
pass without some specific terms of peace 
offered to America, but I fear the fatal 
resolution is taken, as far as relates to mi- 
nisters at least, to shut their ears and their 
hearts to any pacific propositions. How- 
ever ineffectual any thing that I can sa 
may be to influence the conduct of mi- 
nisters, yet it shall never be said that a 
pale parliamentary offer has not been 
aid betore them to lead them into the 
road to peace, if they are willing to pursue 
it. After the motion which I have already 
announced to you relating to the docu- 
ments of the Spanish negociation, I shall 
take the liberty to offer a second motion 
for a Bill to appoint commissioners to 
treat, consult, and agree, upon terms for 
settling the troubles in North America. 
Here, Sir, I shall leave the matter. ‘ Li- 
beravi animam meam.’? If some terms of 
peace with America be not concerted and 
proposed before the termination of this 
session, I shall dread the consequences. 
The first gun that fires to announce the 
prorogation of parliament, without some 
specitic plan of peace offered to America, 
will make my heart tremble. I fear in its 
consequences it will shake this empire to 
its foundation. 

The motions were: 1. * That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
that he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions, that there be taid before this 

[3 N] 
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House, copies, or extracts, of all letters, 
memorials, and answers, and of all other 
papers containing any information re- 
specting the mediation which the marquis 
 d’ Almodovar, in his rescript of the 16th 
of June instant, declares to have been de- 
sired of the court of Spain, relative to the 
disputes of the court of London with its 
American colonies and with France, and 
which he declares at the same time to 
have been accepted by the belligerent 
powers, that his faithful Commons may 
take the same into their most serious con- 
sideration, and give to his Majesty their 
advice accordingly. 2. That leave be 
given to bring in a Bill, to enable his Ma- 
jesty to appoint commissioners, with suf- 
ficient powers to treat, consult, and agree, 
upon the means of quieting the disorders 
now subsisting in certain of the colonies, 
plantations, and provinces, in North Ame- 
rica.”? 

The motions were negatived. There 
was no debate, the ministers not saying a 
word. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
doubling the Militia.] June 21. Lord 
North took notice of the critical conjunc- 
ture of affairs, and of the hostile designs of 
the House of Bourbon, from whom this 
country must naturally expect every dan- 
ger that ambition and perfidy could invent. 
He then adverted to the possibility of an 
invasion, and of the necessity of guarding 
against such an event; he considered the 
militia as the grand national force, and 
' therefore thought one of the steps advise- 
able to be taken, was to increase its num- 
ber. He suggested doubling it, as the 
most effectual means of raising a large 
army in the most expeditious manner, tor 
the better defence of the kingdom, and 
after dwelling on the expediency of the 
measure, and its practicability, at the same 
time declaring that he proposed it merely 
as an expedient, and meant to limit the 
Bill to one year; he moved, ‘ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill for augmenting 
the Militia.” 

Mr. For contended, that as the motion 
made by the noble lord was an alarm to 
the whole kingdom, and an acknowledg- 
ment that parliament thought the country 
in the extreme moment of peril, it would 
be idle to adopt the measure unless it was 
known that the proper exertions of another 
nature had been previously made, and 
that doubling the militia was not the single 
point on which his Majesty’s ministers 
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rested the security of the country. He 
then discussed the situation of our naval 


strength, mentioning the force of France 


and Spain, and the force that we now had, 
as well the squadron sent out under sic 
Charles Hardy, as the ships of the line at 
home and elsewhere, and asked if prepara- 
tions were carrying on with the necessary 
vigour and dispatch to reinforce sir Charles, 
declaring that much depended on the 
ability of that fleet to cope with the 
fleets of the House of Bourbon, and that 
every ship-carpenter, every labourer in the 
dock-yards, every man in the kingdom, 
capable of holding an adze or driving a 
peg, ought to be employed im fitting out 
those five or six ships, which he under- 
stood to be nearly ready, and which were 
designed to be sent to sir Charles. He 
said, with regard to the proposition of 
doubling the militia, it certainly might be 
one of the means that ought in the present 
exigency of affairs to be adopted; he be- 
lieved, however, that it was a measure 
liable to some objection, and not so prac- 
ticable as the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
seemed to imagine ; men might possibly be 
got, but it might not be an easy matter to 
find officers; he did not mean, by saying 
this, to throw impediments in its way ; he 
should not oppose the motion himself, nor 
any motion calculated in any manner 
whatever to strengthen and add to the de- 
fence of the kingdom. God knew this 
was a moment of great public danger, and 
every means of every sort which were in 
the least likely to enable us to resist our 
eneinies, were proper to be adopted, and 
should have his hearty support. 

With regard to the militia, many consi- 
derations respecting them might occur ia 
the course of the progress of the Bill. It 
might be a question, whether in a time of 
so pressing and critical a nature as the 
aaah it would not be right to give the 

ing a power of sending a part of the mr 
litia over to Ireland, to defend that coun- 
try; as aflairs now stood, it was to many 
gentlemen a matter of expectation, thas 
the French would attack us in that quarter. 
Was Ireland in a proper state of defence ? 
Ireland and England he considered as one 
and the same. ‘Their interests were, or 
ought to be, mutual, and the defence of 
the one was as much worthy the considera- 
tion of parliament, as the defence of the 
other. He called upon ministers to know 
why, as they could not but have foreseen 
the present danger, they had put off the 
defence of the kingdom to the last ma- 
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ment? Why, if the measure the noble lord 
had now proposed, appeared to them, zee 
due deliberation, to be so proper and so 
necessary, they had not come with it to 
arliament sooner? It would have been 
idle to have argued, that it would have 
given the kingdom any unnecessary alarm. 
It could never be wrong to throw out an 
alarm in time, because, however for the 
moment it might operate as a shock on the 
people, their panic would be less when the 
danger really came, and when the enemy 
were at their doors, they would be better 
prepared to resist and repel them. 

He said, he would not, in a moment like 
the present, mention names, or go into 
personal attack upon the ministers; but 
could they tell the people that the ficets 
and armies, upon the effectual operations 
of which the preservation of the country 
depended, were in the hands of the best 
and ablest officers? Was or was not every 
officer, to whom the people had been ac- 
customed to look up with a perfect confi- 
dence, driven from the service? Were 
they all in employment, and cheerfully 
acting as they ought to be in the service of 
their country? After a variety of ques- 
tions of this sort, Mr. Fox declared, that 
while the present ministry kept their 
offices, the people would despond, and de- 
spair of any success in the very important 
war that was impending; for what good 
could they expect from the conduct of 
those very men whose measures had al- 
ready lost us America, and incited France 
and Spain to pursue those hostile steps 
that they were now taking against us. He 
complained of the state of the navy as 
scandalously unequal to the present exi- 
gency of affairs, after the immense sums 
that had been voted for it, and the repeated 
assertions that it should be superior to the 
united fleets of France and Spain, and 
used a great many strong arguments ir 
proof that the ministry ought not to be 
trusted any longer. 

: Lord Beauchamp said he had more than 
ence had it in contemplation to make the 
very motion that had been now offered, 
but the obstacles that had been thrown in 
the way of the amendments offered, to 
stand part of the usual Militia Bill, had 
discouraged him from the attempt. He 
hoped that now the House weuld be 
unanimous, and that he should no longer 
yemain in a minority on a militia question. 
He stated that the present nominal amount 
of the militia was 40,000, but from the 
nature of that service, from the expiration 
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of the men’s times continually, the king- 
dom could not, at any period, depend 
upon the actual service of more than two 
thirds of that number; that therefore, if 
the present motion were adopted and the 
Bill passed, gentlemen would consider, 
that the militia then in service, would be 
no more than 40,000, a number by no 
means too great, considering the emer- 
gency of affairs, and that the militia were 
the only stationary defence of the king- . 
dom. His lordship further said, that the 
present might be a good opportunity of 
removing such objections as might yet re- 
main against the usual Militia Bill. He 
adverted to the strength of Ireland, and 
said, that was a matter well worthy the 
consideration of parliament. Ireland 
had, from the nature of its agriculture, no 
large magazines of corn, it had no for- 
tresses and no money ; all of which would 
be necessary if Ireland was attacked, be- 
cause otherwise a large army could not 
make its necessary movements, or exist in 
that country. His lordship mentioned the 
military associations, and said that they 
would require some attention and some 
subsistence. He said, that he hoped to 
see cordiality prevail, in furthering the 
measures which might be necessary to 
enable government to carry on the war 
against France and Spain; that he was 
happy to find there was no very marked 
shade of difference of opinion between 
the sentiments of the gentlemen of either 
side the House, on the subject of the war. 
Mr. T. Jownshenad declared that he did 
not approve of measures which shewed 
that the intended system of the war was 
merely to act on the defensive. No good 
could accrue to the kingdom from a war 
carried on tn that manner. He said, the 
progressive periods of the war had been 
so many steps from bad to worse, and that 
it was impossible, giving the ministers the 
fullest credit for possessing more igno- 
rance, more weakness, more folly, more 
absurdity than any other men in the king- 
dom, that so complete a scene of misfor- 
tune and national ruin as distinguished 
this country at present, could have owed 
its origin to mere incapacity and want of 
sense; he would speak out—there was 
treachery and corruption in the case. He 
vowed to God, he believed there was 
something about the court and the cabinet 
that bought and sold; some black traitor, 
whose base purpose it was for a stipulated 
price to undermine and destroy the very 


existence of Great Britain as a great 
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people; he protested in the most solemn 
manner that these were the sentiments of 
his soul, and that he could not imagine 
that any other cause than treachery and 
corruption could have produced such dire 
effects, as all men now saw and were 
alarmed at. He complimented lord Beau- 
champ on what he had said respecting his 
intention of suggesting this measure of 
doubling the militia months ago, and said, 
he felt it as a happy presage, that when 
the noble lord should one day fill any of 
those high offices of this country (if by 
the blessing of Providence it escaped the 
dangers that threatened it) which his high 
rank and character entitled him to, the 
noble lord would not, like the present 
._ wretched set of ministers, wait till the 
enemy was at the door, but would wisely 
Jook forward, and put such measures in 
practice as were likely to avert every pos- 
sible danger, at such a time as should 
render them effectually serviceable. He 
lamented, however, at hearing the noble 
Jord avow that there were neither maga- 
zines, forage, fortresses, or moncy in Ire- 
Jand, to enable that country to act in its 
own defence, in case of an attack, and 
rendered the declaration a fresh ground of 
reprehension of ministry. He adverted 
to the loyalty of the gentlemen of the 
armed associations, and gave an instance 
of their discipline and service on a late 
_ occasion. He pointed out the raising of 
regiments as a better mode of preparing 
for the defence of the kingdom, than 
doubling the militia; because, when sol- 
diers were wanted for the purpose of act- 
ing in various places, it certainly would 
be most advisable to array that kind of 
soldier whose service was not confined to 
this kingdom, but who might be employed 
wherever occasion required. 

Lord North apologized for rising a se- 
cond time, but said, that what had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman respecting 
treachery and corruption would render 
his silence unpardonable. The hon. gen- 
tleman had thrown out a charge in such 
general terms, that it was impossible to fix 
at on any one person, or to discover at 
whom it was levelled. Since, however, it 
was a charge of a most serious nature, 
and considering the very critical situation 
in which we stood, he declared it was 
highly necessary to purge the cabinet 
and the councils of traitors, to drag them 
forth to open day, and to deliver them 
over to condign punishment ; he earnestly 
hoped therefore the hon. gentleman would 
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not content himself with general and in- 
discriminate assertions, but would state the 
facts on which he rested his charge, and 
point out the persons guilty of so foul a 
crime. . He for one, could with the most 
‘eal consciousness of innocence lay his 

and upon his heart, and declare that he 
knew not to what the hon. gentleman al- 
luded, and therefore, as the charge (not 
being personally aimed) might involve the 
innocent as well as the guilty, if any such 
there were, he did implore a word or two 
of explanation; he the rather trusted that 
such an explanation would be given, be- 
cause the hon. gentleman’s justice and 
candour were at stake. He certainly 
would not let a charge of the nature he 
had stated go out into the world in the 
loose and indefinite manner in which he 
had made it; the hon. gentleman had too 
much humanity and too great a regard for 
the interest of this country. Having said 
this, his lordship spoke to several matters 
that had been mentioned in the course of 
the debate. The present motion, he said, 
by no means led to the doubling the 
militia, as the single measure which the 
King’s servants had adopted as proper for 
the defence of the kingdom. The exer- 
tion in the naval department which the 
hon. gentleman alluded to, had been set 
about, and the proper orders had been 
given for the utmost dispatch to be made 
in every one branch of the executive go 
vernment. The ships, now fitting out, 
which were several more in number than 
the hon. gentleman had stated, would be 
ready very soon to reinforce sir Charles 
Hardy. All the means that had appeared 
proper to be put in practice had been 
adopted to strengthen the kingdom. The 
present idea respecting the militia was not 
all we had to look up to. There were at 
present in the kingdom 71,000 land forces, 
of whom 63,000 were effectivemen. This 
was a larger number than had ever been 
known to be within the kingdom on any 
former occasion; and it was intended to 
double the number of the militia, because 
government were desirous of putting no- 
thing to the hazard. With regard to any 
alterations respecting the discipline or 
disposal of the militia, the- committee 
would be the proper place for discussing 
them. As to inserting a clause to give 
the King a power of sending a part of the 
militia to Ireland, that was a serious matter, 
and before he adopted the idea, he wished 
to know how far such a measure would be 
agreeable to Ireland. As the present war 
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not a day for the discussion of opinions, 
but a day for action, he shquid enter into 
no argument about his private sentiments, 
either on this, or that topic. The busi- 
ness would not admit of delay. France 
end America were in confederacy, and 
Spain in arms against Great Britain; he 
could not say whether Spain had signed a 
treaty with America or not. [Mr. Fox 
said, across the House, “ the treaty be- 
tween America and Spain is signed.” ] 
There was therefore not a moment to be 
lost. Government saw the necessity of 
being active, and he, for one, had not 
been idle a moment since the Spanish re- 
script was delivered. The doubling the 
militia was found to be the most practica- 
ble mode of having a large army on foot 
in a short time, and therefore it was 
adopted in preference to receiving the 
offers made to government by several in- 
dividuals; offers which did those indivi- 
duals the highestjhonour, and which, he was 
persuaded, originated in the purest of all 
possible motives, that of a sincere love of 
their country, and an anxious zeal to serve 
it in the hour of difficulty. Government 
was much obliged to those who made the 
offer, and only declined accepting them, 
for the reasons he had stated. 

Colonel Barré said, he was so depressed 
by the situation of affairs, so thunderstruck 
at the dangerous crisis in which we stood, 
that he had scarcely the faculty left, of 
discriminating what was proper to be 
adopted at present from what was im- 
proper. He feared the practicability of 
officering the militia if they were doubled, 
and argued against sending a part of them 
to Ireland, or officering them with re- 
gulars. If the latter were practised, there 
was an end of the true constitution and 
original intention of the militia. With re- 
gard to sending thei to Ireland, though 
he considered the interest of the two coun- 
tries as one, he wished that the inhabi- 
tants of both should defend each man bis 
natale solum, and asked why the parlia- 
ment of Ireland had not been convened, 
and whether there were not Protestants 
enough to elect a militia of their own out 
of? He began an attack on the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, and said, even if it was 
proved that he was guilty of treachery and 
corruption, he would not be the first Eng- 
lish minister that had been a traitor; that 
one had received three pensions from three 
kings at the same time. One from king 
James, a second from king William, and a 
third from a third monarch, he forgot who. 
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He said the crimes of the noble lord were 
black enough, before he had sunk into the 
deep damnation of incurring the Spanish 
war, to have warranted the suspi of 
treachery. Though the sovereign was 
blind to the misconduct of the ministry, | 
his subjects would soon have their eyes 
open to it, notwithstanding they had the 
writers in every London newspaper, to 
support and defend them ; for among other 
of their arts, they had taken care to make 
sure of all the London papers. __ 

Lord George Gordon said, he never 
would support government, until the pre- 
sent ministers were turned out. 

Mr. Burke said, he blamed ministry for 
their last act of negligence more than for 
all their former blunders, that of not having 
the squadron under sir Charles Hardy at 
sea earlier; because if the grand fleet had 
been off Brest any time about the latter 
end of May, or the commencement of the 
present month, sir Charles would have 
had it in his power to block up the French 
fleet under d’Orvilliers, or have fought the 
British fleet upon equal terms. He remind- 
ed the noble lord, that on that day three 
weeks he informed the House, that the court 
of Spain was at that instant an enemy, and an 
avowed one; that for some days before all 
mediation had been at an end; and that at 
the instant he was speaking Spain was 
leagued with France, and that we should 
immediately have the whole force of the 
House of Bourbon to contend -with, as 
every branch‘of that Hlouse was combined 
for our destruction. He argued against 
the absurdity of chusing to call forth that 
kind of soldier whose service could not be 
employed where it might be wanted, in 
preference to that sort of soldier not so 
circumstanced. He said he should sup- 
port the motion. | 

Lord John Cavendish was not for trust- 
ing those ministers to play the king- 
dom’s last stake who had reduced it to 
that stake. 

Colonel Onslow said, the great duke of 
Marlborough had declared, that 50,000 
men was a sufficient force to defend the 
kingdom against an invasion. He was 
for taking the half-pay officers into the 
militia. | 

Mr. Sawbridge said, the measure under 
consideration, however objectionable it 
might be, he should not oppose, because 
when any thing was offered on the express 
idea of its tending to strengthen the king- 
dom intimes of great public a he 
should give it his support. He hoped, 
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however, that the present ministers were 
not to continue in office, because he never 
could consent to trust those men with 
additional power who had already profusely 
wasted the blood and wealth of tlie nation, 
and whose weak politics and wicked prac- 
tices had drawn on us that alarming load 
of calamity, which pressed upon this coun- 
try at the present awful crisis. So far was 
he from thinking differently from his hon. 
friend who had’ before talked of the trea- 
chery, that he thought too highly of the 
noble lord’s scnse to suppose, that those 
counsels and that adoption of measures 
which had induced our misfortunes, were 
imputable either to indolence, neglect, or 
incapacity. He should insult the noble 
Jord were he to declare, that any thing short 
of treachery, or something greater than 
incapacity, could have been the acting 
cause to goad the noble lord to pursue 
that ruinous system, which he had at last 
brought to so fatal an issue, after having 
been so often warned of the impolicy of 
the measures he was pursuing, and ad- 
vised that nothing but a total change of 
system could produce better success. 

or his part, he imputed all our present 
danger to the noble lord; for what had 
been the declaration of the noble lord in 
that House some time since? ‘ The ship 
was ina storm, and in a boisterous sea when 
I took the helm ; give me your confidence, 
~ and I will bring you safe into port.” In 
consequence of this language, the noble 
lord had been trusted, nor had he changed 
his stile till, by the pressure of additional 
ill success that followed every one of his 
weak measures, it was impossible for him 
to expect that great reliance would be 
any longer reposed in his talents as a state 
pilot, and then, with peculiar modesty, the 
noble lord had said, «« When you can find 
aman in the kingdom more able to con- 
duct the affairs of government than I am, 
I shall be ready to resign, but till you can 
I shall continue in office.” Mr. Sawbridge 
asked where was the man to be found who 


pretended to the smallest skill in finance 


or in politics, who was less capable of con- 
ducting the public affairs of a great people, 
than the noble lord had proved himself? 
He, for one, did not think that being exist- 
ed. He charged the noble lord with 
having been the immediate cause of every 
one of our present political evils; it might, 
he owned, be remarked, that he spoke 


with great warmth ; it was most true, and 


he begged to know if it were possible not 
to feel warmly at such a crisis? He had 
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inherited from his ancestors an estate 
which he had once hoped to be able to sur- 
render, unimpaired at least, to his children. 
His fortune and his estate certainly, com- 
pared with those of many gentlemen in 
that House, were very inconsiderable. It 
was, however, as he before said, his family 
estate, and he had a reasonable expectancy 
that as it came to him, it would have de- 
scended to his posterity. That expectan- 
cy could no longer be depended on; a 
Frenchinan or a Spaniard might be his 
heir; what was more, they might wrest it 
out of his hand, and he himself, with his 
family, might live to want that income 
which he hitherto enjoyed. Much as it. 
had been the practice to ridicule the citi- 
zens of London, and to turn a deaf ear to 
their complaints; he should nevertheless 
tell the noble lord that he was going on 
the morrow to a meeting of the common 
council, where he knew it would be pro- 
posed to offer their lives and fortunes in 
the service of their country; but he did 
assure the noble lord, though the offer 
would be very sincerely made, it would be’ 
made isaac ; not a shilling would be 
given, nor a single man voted, unless the 
noble lord and his colleagues were dis- 
missed from their employments, and the 
conduet of the war entrusted to abler 
hands. The citizens of London were now 
as loyal to their king, and as zealous to 
serve their country, as ever they had been, 
in moments of national emergency; they 
wished most anxiously to support govern- 
ment against the united efforts of our na- 
tural enemies. They would willingly lay 
down their lives to repel the hostile attacks 
of the House of Bourbon, although they 
detested the American war, to forward 
which they would not givea shilling. Nei- 
ther would they now, he could answer for 
it, by their persons or their purses, con- 
tribute to the exigencies of the war with 
France and Spain, unless the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon (who had repeatedly slept 
in that House, and who seemed never to 
be rightly awake but when some lucrative 
reversion or some new emolument was to 
be disposed of ; which he was as active as 
any man to grasp at for himself and family ) 
was removed from the power of doing 
further mischief, and deprived of the op- 
ortunity of completing the ruin of the 
Lapdons: which, if we were to judge from 
events, seemed to have been his favourite 
object: ever since he came into office. 
ord North apologized for speaking. 
again; but something had dropped from 
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the hon. gentleman who spoke last, which 
rendered it necessary that he should not 
let it go out of the House without saying 
a word or two respecting it. The hon. 
gentleman had thought proper to reiterate 
the charge made upon him by another 
gentleman on the score of treachery and 
corruption ; but neither of the hon. gen- 
tlemen had mentioned any one circum- 
stance that tended in the smallest degree 
to substantiate the charge, or to bring it 
home to any individual member of adminis- 
tration. The hon. gentleman who had 
spoken last had alledged, that the only 
ground on which he rested his suspicion of 
treachery, was—because that he and the 
other members of administration had acted 
contrary to the opinion of the gentlemen 
of the other side of the House. He begged, 
therefore, that it might be generally un- 
derstood, that the charge of so foul a 
crime as that of being a traitor to the state, 
thrown out at random in 80 critical a con- 
ee as the present, so far from having 

een attempted to be proved, rested alto- 
gether upon the inference deduced from 
administration’s having pursued such mea- 
sures as had not met with the support or 
applause of the hon. gentlemen and their 
friends. The moment he heard the charge, 
it struck him as a most serious one; that 
it there really was such a wretch in the 
cabinet as a traitor, those counsels ought 
instantly to be purged of treachery and 
corruption; the charge should be fully in- 
vestigated, and the person against whom it 
should lie, be dragged forth to public in- 
famy. With regaed to what the hon. gen- 
tleman had been pleased to say of him per- 
sonally, all he should reply was, that when- 
ever it was thought necessary to examine 
into his conduct, he was ready to enter 
into the examination, and to answer for 
every piece of advice he-had given his 
Majesty, or of any one measure that he 
had supported. 
time, that it might be recollected, he never 
had pretended to be the prime minister ; 
he had only acted as one member of the 
cabinet; not that he said this by way of 
evasion, he meant to evade nothing but the 
charge of presumption of his being prime 
minister, &@ presumption which he had 
never assumed, and which therefore he 
ought not to be charged with: at the 
same time that he said this, he held 
himsclf answerable to his country for 
every part of his conduct; nor could he 
see any the least reason todread an enquiry 
into it, when every measure that had been 
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suggested in parliament, and pursued by 
his Majesty’s ministers, was an atternpt to 
prevent the rebels in America from invad- 
ing the just rights of this country: an at- 
tempt which at least two-thirds of the peo- 
ple had thought highly proper and strictly 
justifiable. [A loud cry of No, no!} 
His lordship said, it did not signify gen- 
tlemen’s interrupting him in that manner ; 
the fact was indeniably as he had stated 
it. 


The hon. gentleman had attacked him. 


on his activity to acquire reversions and 
emoluments. In answer to this, he said it 
was avery natural thing for people who 
did not enquire into the truth of assertions 
thrown out in parliament, to be led awa 

with an idea that the repeated attacks 
made upon him on that score, were well 
founded. Let ‘gentlemen, however, as he 
had been called upon to speak to the 
charge, only see the small degree of truth 
that belonged to it. He had been ina 
most laborious and very expensive office 
for twelve years, without asking for a single 
emolument, either for himself or his family ; 
the last year his Majesty was staciously 
pleased to send for him, and present him 
with the place he then held, the warden- 
ship of the Cinque Ports. He accepted 
it, but it was well known that he refused 
to accept it with the lucrative salary which 
the noble person who held it before him 
received while he held it; the salary which 
he received, and expressly at his own de- 


‘sire received, was that lower salary which 


had becn paid previuus to the office having 
been bestowed on his predecessor. He 
really did not know what the income of it 
was exactly, because he had not enquired 
what it was, but he believed about 1,000/. 
a year. Hehad, however, told his Majesty 
that he was ready to resign it whenever he 
was called upon for that purpose, and that 
readiness he should still adhere to. Ano- 
ther charge of rapaciousness was, that he 
had procured a reversionship for the lives 
of two of his sons, in the customs. The 
charge was not true, that he sought the re- 
versionship, though it was true that he 
had accepted it. 
the nature of this reversionship ; it was 


the very same that had been given to Mr, | 


Pelham, on his being appointed to the very 
office which he then held. It would be 
worth 1,000/. a year, and was granted no 
the lives of two of his younger sons. The 
third benefit his family had received, was a 
place which lately fell vacant, in the gift 
of the treasury, and was of so trifling a 


4 
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value, that several of his predecessors in 
office had thought it beneath the accept- 
ance of any part of their family, because 
they looked to much greater emoluments. 
The place was worth 500/. a year; and as 
he thought it sufficient for his son, he had, 
with the consent of his brethren at the 
board, been appointed to it. This was all 
the benefit that he or his family had 
reaped, in consequence of his holding 
the office he then possessed. He repeated 
it, that he had not asked for, or sought 
atter, any one of his emoluments ; he was 
ready to resign his wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports; and when he went out of 
office (which he assured the hon. gentle- 
man he was and had long been as desirous 
of quitting, as he could possibly be of hav- 
ing him dismissed) after his twelve years 
laborious service, his family would rest in 
possession of 1,500/. a year. This every 
gentleman must know, however greater the 
_ merits of his predecessors in office might 
have been (and that they were much 
greater, no man was more ready to allow 
than himself) was out of all comparison 
. less than any one of them had received. 
He hoped that gentlemen would not think 
he had shewn a very avaricious disposition, 
or had been eager to grasp at reversions 
or emoluments, as had been so often as- 
serted, when it was recollected that the 
whole he was in possession of was 1,500/. 
a year for his children, and that his was a 
pretty numerous family. {At these words 

is lordship struck his breast, and burst 
out into a flood of tears, probably from the 
casual recollection that one of his sons lay 
dead at that moment. The House, touched 
at the circumstance, called for the ques- 
tion, but his lordship, recovering himself, 
desired leave to go on.] He suid that no 
part of his conduct, while he had been in 
office, warranted the charge of avarice; 
naked he came into the world, naked he 
should go out of it; he was not a rich man 
when he was first appointed chancellor of 
the exchequer, he should not go out of 
office a rich man; and he defied any one 
to prove that enriching himself, and those 
that belonged to him, had ever been his 
favourite object. He was as sorry for the 
critical conjuncture of affairs, as any one 
could be; but the misfortunes of the day 
Were such as were not to be avoided ; they 
did not originate in any fault of his, and 
he wished that gentlemen, instead of per- 
sonality and invective, would unite in the 
service of the kingdom, and join hand and 
heart in endeavouring to render the insi- 
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dious efforts of the House of Bourbon 
against this country nugatory, and to 
punish her for her perfidy. _ 

Mr. Conolly mentioned the great po- 
verty of Ireland, and appealed to the no- 
ble lord, whether he had not in his pocket 
at that moment a paper which proved that 
the very money Ireland was now expend- 
ing for the purposes of her establishment 
was to the amount of 500,000/. of it, rais- 
ed by loan in this kingdom. 

Mr. Aubrey said that at a juncture so 
alarming as the present, the question was 
not about any of the present opinions the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon had just 
told us he had of the state of America, or 
about any of his past attempts upon the rights 
of that country, but whether we should 
entrust our own rights, and every thing 
that was dear to us, tothe care of that mi- 
nister, whose conduct had brought us into 
this calamitous situation? There might 
be different opinions concerning the ori- 
ginal cause of this war, but there could, 
at that day, be but one concerning the 
consequences of it. It was not the una- 
nimity of the House, which the noble lord 
had so much boasted of, it was not the 
voting the proposed addition to the mi- 
litia, that would save this country, it was 
the ancient spirit of it, which must by 
some means be brought back. We must 
do away that supineness and that despair 
which the distressed state of public credit 
on the one hand, and the enormous ex- 
pence of the government on the other, 
with the repeated disappointments of the 
nation, from the inefficacy of that expence, 
did but too well account for. Therefore 
if we would really excite the exertions of | 
the public, it was necessary first to regain 
their confidence, for without that it re- 

uired no great sagacity to foretell that 
this country would soon become a pro- 
vince to the House of Bourbon. 

The Bill was brought in and read a 
first time. 


June 22. On the motion for the second 
reading of the Bill, 

Sir George Yonge said a few words on 
the extent of the danger of the present 
crisis, and on the consequent necessity of 
taking such measures as should effectually 
conduce to the defence of the kingdom. 
In lieu of the present bill, he proposed 
arming the whole country, as our ancestors 
had done on former occasions of public 
peril, and spoke of the manner in which 
such @ measure could not only be carried 
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into. execution, but the effect also which 
such a plan, if reduced to practice, would 
most probably be attended with. 

Sir Charles Bunbury declared he was 
encouraged to deliver his opinion on the 
im 
feom the favourable reception which that 
he had giveo early in the session, con- 
cerning the necessity of union, the expe- 
diency of employing the vigilant, active, 
and, able, of whatever party ozs description, 
in the service of the state at this alarming 
crisis, had a met with from gentlemen 
on both sides the House, whose. influence 
with their sovereign, and respectable ta- 
lents, he flattered himself woubd enforce 
the doctrine he had earnestly, bat in vain, 
recommended ; and produce that unani- 
mity, zeal, and ity, which would ac- 
tually arise from a confidence iw those who 
administered the affairs of the state ; with- 
out which confidence it was vain to h 
for success against our formidable adver- 
saries. That as he placed his first hope in 
wise and active counselors, so he still 
eontinued to place his second in the Bri- 


tish navy, which he had been taught from 


his infancy, ‘to look up to as the bulwark 
of thisisland. That he therefore reflected 
on the principle of this and other modern 
acts of parliament with concern, as tending 
to augment our land rather than our sea 
forces. -That the present Bill implied a 
diffidence in our fleet, as it provided for 
an additional defence by land, to the 
great army we already possess, stated to 
amount to 63,000 effective men, and im- 
plied that this couatry was likely to be- 
come the seat of = That however pro- 

r it was to guar inst eve ible 
ealainity, he thought the first. o sack wae 
the strengthening of our fleet under sir 
Charles Flardy’s command. He under- 
stood there were seven or eight ships of 
the line almost ready for service. That if 
shipwrights were wanting to complete 
them, he recommended sending carpen- 
ters from every town in England to assist 
im the dock yards; that if seamen suffi- 
cient could not be procured to. man them, 
he apprehended the present Bill might be 
so modelled as to furnish a number of 
Jandmen, a certain proportion of which 
snight be distributed amongst the different 
¢rews, a method adopted by this country 
in former wars, by our enemies in the pre- 
sent, and which the want of American 
seamen (18,000 of whom had assisted us 
din our last conflict with the House of 
Bourbon) rendered necessary at this 
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juncture. He deemed ‘it expedient to 
make our fleet as strong as our utmost 
exertions could effect, before we went 
forth to oppose the united fleets of France 
and Spain ; that being so enforced, it was 
our advantage to combat the enemy on | 
the ocean rather than on land; that our 
sailors were superior to theirs, whilst our 
raw treops on shore would, he feared, 
prove unequal, however brave, to the ve- 
teran battalions of France. He therefore 
lamented that our fleet had been weakened 
by recent detachments, ever since the in- 
teations of in must have been fore- 
seen by administration, which was the more 
extraordinary, as the reason al last 
ert for not sendmg a reinforcement to 
ord Howe, was the necessity of a home 
defence. He regretted the departure of 
sir Edward Hughes for the East Indies 
with seven sail of the line, notwithstanding 
he had made the important seizure of the 
unhealthy island of Goree, after it had been 
evacuated by the French. He hoped, 
however, since he was sent thither, he 
would have the iest information of 
the ish war, that he might attack the 
Manillas. He lamented likewise that ad- 
miral Arbuthnot was sent to America: at 
this crisis, with several ships of force, and 
a number of transports, the seamen of 
which would have served to have manned 
the men of war now lying in harbour, and 
altogether have rendered the fleet under 
sir C. Hardy. stronger by 18 sail of the 
line, and thereby equal, or nearly so, in 
strength, if not in number, to the boasted 
navy of our adversaries. To give it all 
possible strength however, he recommend- 
ed, that half the men, viz. 15,000, pro- 
posed to be raised by ballot under the 
present act, should serve on board the 
fleet; and the. other 15,000, instead of 
being formed into regiments, as proposed, 
with new officers, who wanting themselves 
to be disciplined, would be very unequal, 
however zealous, to discipline the common 
men, should be incorporated in the regi- 
ments of their respective counties, making 
the companies to consist of 100 men each, 
instead of their present number, and add-~ 
ing one inferior officer to each company, 
by the promotion of thé present ensign ta 
a second lieutenancy, and that ofan ex- 
ert serjeant in each corps, to be chosen 
Ey the commanding officer, to the .en- 
signcy, by which means the new men 
might be trained very expeditiously, 
whereas by the mode sed of new re- 
giments, it would be impossible for them 
[3 0} 
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to be of any servic2 during the ensuing 
summer, at which time their service would 
be required. 

General Burgoyne mentioned a variety 
of military topics, in order to shew that it 
would be better to raise new corps than 
to increase the militia. The general par- 
ticularly recommended exertion, spirit and 
vigour, and advised the calling out the 
yeomanry, on whom, he said, more de- 
pendence was to be placed in a certain 
state of national defence, than on any 
other order of people. 

Earl Nugent exhorted every gentleman 


to oe his sentiments on the subject. His’ 
lo 


ship said the danger was great, and it 
was right that it should be known, but 
that there nevertheless was no reason to 
despair. Our fleets and armies were 
powerful, and to be depended upon. The 
proper way was to ascertain the degree of 
danger, and to prepare with vigour to 
face it, and not only to act defensively 
but offensively, for a war of the former 
kind would end in ruin. He asserted that 
the danger of the crisis was unparalleled. 
That in the time of the paltry rebellion in 
Scotland, it was nothing to what it was 
now. That at present he believed we 
stood alone; that we had no foreign al- 
liances ; he declared to God he knew not 
why we had not? The powers of Europe 
were infatuated. If they continued with 
their arms across, and saw this country 
ruined, they must be out of their senses. 
That their ruin would follow ours. That 
Holland, Portugal, and Russia ought to 
interfere; the two former were under 
great obligations to this country; we had 
formerly rescued them from destruction ; 
if they continued to look on, and to see 
the glory of this nation swallowed up in 
the vortex of French and Spanish ambi- 
tion, they would inevitably suffer for their 
ingratitude; for as the ambition of the 
House of Bourbon had no bounds, it 
would cxtend to them next. He said 
farther, that though we had no forcign 
ally, we had the best of all allies, unani- 
mity at home. We were allied among 
ourselves ; the alliance lately entered into 
y the gentlemen on the other side of the 
ouse, and those on which he stood, did 
the former the highest honour. With 
unanimity we were equal to any efforts. 
He hoped, therefore, to hear no more of 
conditions! offers of assistance to govern- 
ment, as he had last night heard of from 
the city of London. What! not unite in 
defending ourselves ? To make conditions 
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at such a moment was little short of join- 
ing the enemy. All men’s interests were 
concerned in the present danger, and that 
description of men who refused to lend 
their aid, not only proved themselves ad- 
verse to their country but adverse to 
themselves; if ruin ensued they must take 
the consequence. His lordship said, he 
hoped soun to hear of such meetings as 
had formerly been held in times of dan- 
er; lords lieutenants of counties conven- 
ing all their district to attend, and each 
man contributing towards the common de- 
fence, according to his ability, some find- 
ing men, others money, others horses, 
and so on. Let gentlemen look back to 
history, and see the great exertions of 
this country in a moment of danger. All 
professions had united to shoulder the 
musket, and fight in defence of the king- 
dom. The archbishop of York had raised 
an army, and fieaded seven regiments of 
Yorkshiremen ; seven of the finest regi- 
ment, he understood, that were ever seen. 
A chief justice of the King’s-bench had 
turned out at the head of the lawyers to 
fight pre aris et focis. The church and 
the law might do the same again. [Col. 
Barré said, “ No, no, in God’s name let’s 
have no more lawyers conducting our po- 
litics either civil or military.””] His lord- 
ship went on to state that we had our ad- 
vantages in the war; that Spain and 
France were both vulnerable; the former 
mortally vulnerable in many parts. Spain 
might be conquered by her own doctrines, 
She might be deeply wounded in South 
America. Let us go and preach up in- 
dependence there ; not only preach it up, 
but assist South America in the obtain- 
ment of it. _We might do every thing 
with unanimity and exertion. He spoke 
his real sentiments; he had no connection 
or interest but the common good in a 
moment like the present; he was under 
no obligation to his noble friend near 
him, that should induce him to speak in a 
manner foreign from his real thoughts. 
He had never asked nor received a favour 
from the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
He was a man when the noble lord was a 
boy. The noble lord was now a man, aad 
he was sinking into his second childhodd. 
Siaking as he was into the vale of years, 
he hoped to live to see his country con- 
quer her foes, and regain her glory. His 
lordship was proceeding to state some 
plan off operations for the navy, when 
The Attorney General rose, and begged 
to prevent the noble lord’s zeal from carry- 
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ing him too far, by moving that the ques-! gentleman, who had not only interrupted 


‘tion. might be read. He said, gentlemen | 


the noble lord in the midst of his speech, 


would certainly act laudably, in suggest-: but had declared, that on a day like the 


ing any scheme of defence of the kingdom | 
that had reference to the question; but 
on that day it would be improper to go 
into other topics of deliberation, and. 
perhaps to go into such a detail as the 
noble lord was proceeding to enter upon, 
might be dangerous. : 

Sir G. Savile urged more than one pro- 
position which he thought worthy of! 
adoption. He advised to take off the 
press altogether, and recall every pross- 
gang ; to invite the hard-faced masters of 
trading vessels to come with their ships 
into'the service. To arm their ships and 
station them close round the coasts. 

Mr. Gilbert suggested the idea of every 

nobleman and gentleman sending one or 
more of their servants, according to their 
estates and fortunes, with a horse, or 
horses, to 8 person appointed in each 
county to register them. The servants 
zo sent, to be armed at the expence of 
government, but maintained, as long as 
they continued in the county in which 
their master resided, at his expence, after- 
: wards half at his expence and half at the 
ex of government. Such servants 
might be taught their exercise, and dis- 
ciplined, so as to be of essential service in 
driving in cattle and forage, as occasion 
might require. 
) Mr. Whitworth asked who were to of- 
ficer such troops of servants, and what 
sort of discipline they would observe ? 
He recommended erecting beacons imme- 
diately round the coast, and teaching peo- 
ple to prepare for an invasion. He also 
advised every gentleman to direct each of 
his tenants to provide one man, and arm 
him, in order to have an immediate local 
defence throughout the country. 

Mr. Byng argued the impolicy of raw 
men being commanded by raw officers, 
and said, he had left the army some years, 
and never thought to have troubled him- 
self about military affairs again. He pro- 
fessed his zeal to serve his country, but 
though he was willing to draw his sword 
to fight for the defence of the kingdom, 
he had no hepes of success while the pre- 
sent ministers had the conduct of the war. 

Mr. Foz said he had no intention to rise 
that day; but what he had lately heard 
from a noble lord and a learned gentleman 
over the way, rendered it highly necessary 
that he should say a few words, and first 
he would pay his respects to the learned 


present, when that House was considering 
the best means of defending the kingdom 
from the imminent peril in which it stood, 
gentlemen were not to deliberate and 
weigh every circumstance, not only of the 
danger itself, but every circumstance in the 
scope of possibility and human prudence, 
at all likely to avert that danger. This doc- 
trine he thought had been lately exploded, 
and he little expected to have heard par- 
liament told, (on a day like that, when, if 
they were not actually sitting in a com- 
mittee of supply, they were sitting ina 
something ve like @ committee of sup- 
ply, because they were debating a propo- 
sition which, however effectual it might 
prove, and however practicable it might 
turn out, would, certainly and at all 
events, be a great national burthen, as 
well in point of inconvenience as in point 
of expence) “that they were to confine 
themselves to the question, and that the 
question was merely whether the Bill upon 
the table should be read a second time or 
not.” In a moment like the present, 
every thing which every man could sug- 
gest for the better defence of the kingdom 
was worth listening to; the country stood 
in need of all its resources, and all its 
wisdom, and however the learned gentle- 
man might wish to screen the guilt of his 
friends, and therefore might think proper 
to interrupt the noble lord when he was 
speaking plain truths, gentlemen would 
not be thus rendered dumb, opinions he 
trusted would be freely given, and as the 
present administration were the immediate 
cause of all our misfortunes, he hoped that 
no gentleman would keep back his senti- 
ments respecting their conduct. 

Having said thus much, he would now 
speak to that point which principally oc- 
casioned his rising that day, and that was, 
his finding, from what the noble lord had 
said, that his having voted the preceding 
evening in favour of the Bill had been 
much misunderstood. He had been far 
from meaning to have it conceived that he 
thought, and far indeed from conceiving 
himself, that the mode of raising the 
force of the country, held out and proposed 
by the Bill, was preferable to that of raising 
regiments agreeably to the handsome offers 
of noblemen and others, which had been 
made to government. He had not said a 
syllable which led to such an idea, and the 
reason why he had not, was, because he 
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entertained no such opinion. The offers 
. that had been made by the duke of Rut- 
land, the earl of Derby, the earl of-Har- 
rington, and others, were so liberal, and 
upon such advantageous terms to the pub- 
lic, that it was impossible to impute the 
refusal of them on the part of government 
to any thing else than the remains of that 
miserable partiality to the Scotch which 
had so long disgraced this country. Last 
year, when Scotch noblemen offered to 
raise regiments, the offers were greedily 
accepted, and warmly encouraged; the 
ublic were even put to the expence of 
fev money onthe occasion. The conduct 
‘ of government had been very different 
now ; there was a motive, indeed, to which 
he could impute their refusal in one in- 
stance, and that was, the finger of perse- 
cution was pointed at one of the noble 
lords who was among those that made the 
offer. ‘That persecution was aimed at his 
whole family, and had been instanced on 
more than one occasion. [The House 
pretty generally calling upon Mr. Fox to 
name the person alluded to.] He said he 
would speak out, he alluded to the earl of 
Derby, who on account of his unfortunate 
family connection (unfortunate merely in 
that point of view, but highly honourable 
in itself, because every man in the king- 
dom would have been happy to have been 
allied to general Burgoyne ) was proscribed 
and was never to be forgiven; by never 
to be forgiven he meant, as long as the 
resent administration had any power. 
o shew that he was warranted in assert- 
ing that the present ministry were deter- 
mined to persecute the noble earl and his 
family, he mentioned their having three 
separate times refused the noble earl’s | 
brother the lieutenant colonelcy of the 
Liverpool regiment. A situation and a 
sort of rank which he had a right to expect, 
especially in the last instance that occurred 
of a vacancy, because he was then the 
oldest major in the corps. How different 
was the conduct of ministers respecting 
the Scotch new raised regiments? The 
, Scotch lords who raised them were suf- | 
fered to appoint their own officers, and the | 
ministers never once interfered in the ap- | 
pointments. He said it was this sort of 
treatment of noblemen and gentlemen of 
the most respectable characters, that gave 
such disgust, and made the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon so odious in the eyes of 
the nation. He declared, that neither 
now, nor before, was he inclined to give 
the preference to the mode of raising the | 
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militia ds offered by the Bill thea under 
consideration: but there was a point of 
infinitely more consequence, @ point the 
nobie lord who spoke a short time since, 
had grossly mis-stated, to which it was 
highly necessary that he should give the 
most flat and pereape denial. — 

The noble lord, after owning that we 
had no foreign alliances, had triumphantly 
spoken of unanimity, and congratulated 
gentlemen on that side of the House, upon 
having allied themselves with those who 
sat on the other. This was an assertion 
for which there was not the smallest foun- 
dation, and it was impossible for him to 
state, in any phrase that language would 
admit of, the shock he felt when the noble 
lord ventured to suggest, what was most 
exceedingly grating to his ears, and he 
doubted not to those of every one gentle 
man who sat near him. What! enter mte 
an alliance with those very ministers whe 
had betrayed their country; who hed 
prostituted the public strength, who had 
prostituted the public wealth, who had 
prostituted what was still more valuable, 
the glory of the nation ! The idea was toe 
monstrous to be admitted for a moment 
Gentlemen must bave forgone their prin+ 
ciples, and have given up their honour, 
before they could have approached the 
threshold of an alliance so abominable, se 
scandalous, and so disgraceful! Did the 
noble lord think it possible that he could 
ally himself with those ministers who had 
led us on from one degree of wretched» 


' ness to another, till at length they had 


brought us to the extreme moment of 
peril, the extreme verge of destruction ? 
Ally himself with those ministers who had 
lost America, ruined Ireland, thrown Scot- 
land into tumult, and put the very exis- 
tence of Great Britain to the hazard! ally 
himself with those ministers who had, 4s 
they now confessed, foreseen the Spanish 
war, the fatal mischief which goaded us to 
destruction, and yet had from time to 
time told parliament that a Spanish war 
was not to be feared! ally himself with 
those ministers, who, knowing of the pros- 
pect of a Spanish war, had taken no soft 
of pains to prepare for it! ally himself 
with those ministers who had, when they 
knew of a Spanish war, declared in par- 
liament no longer ago than last Tu , 
that it was right for parliament to be pro- 
rogued, for that no Spanish war was to be 
dreaded, and yet had come down a ene 
afterwards with the Spanish rescript! ally 
himself with those ministers, who know. 


ing of a Spanish war, and knowing that 
they had not more than thirty sail of the 
line ready to send out with sur Charles 
Hardy, had sent out admiral Arbuth- 
not to America with seven sail of the line, 
and a large body of troops on board? ally 
himself with those ministers, who know: 
ing of a Spanish war, had suffered seven 
ships of the line lately to sail to the Bast 
Indies, though two or three ships were all 
that were wanted for that service, and the 
rest might have staid at home to reinforce 
the great fleet of England? ally himself 
with those ministers, who knowing of a 
Spanish war, and knowing that the united 
fleets of the House of Bourbon consisted 
of ‘at least forty, perhaps hey, 


bly sixty sail of the line, bad suffered sir 


Charles to sail on Wednesday last, the | rested upan confidence in admin 
before the Spanish rescript was, as‘ or the least expectation of success from 


day 
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during the whole session of parliament. 
At the same time, however, he declared 
he should vote for the Bill, he meant not 
to give ministers the least grounds for s 
posing that he placed any confidence in 
them, or had the least hope of success of 
good to the country from any thing they. 
could possibly do for it. He owned him- 
self to be completely despondent, and 
though there was the utmost unanimity ia 
the gentlemen who acted with him, it wag 
not the sort of unanimity the noble Jord 
had alluded to; it was unanimity to exert 
every nerve, and to touch upon every 
string likely to contribute, in any manner 
whatever, to rescue the country from t | 
ril in which the ministers had involve 

it, but it was not an unanimity which 
tion, 


they knew, to be delivered, with not 30 | their measures. The zeal, therefore, of 
sail of the line, although if he had staid a, his friends in the cause of their country, 
week longer, he might have been rein-| was the more eminent, ibecause they of- 
forced with five or six, or, as ministry | fered their lives and fortunes even under 
themselves said, seven or eight more ca- | those men whom they could not trust, and 
pital ships! To ally himself with men under whom, officers of such exalted oba 
capable of such conduct, would be to ally | Facter, and such eminent military talents 
himself to disgrace and ruin. He begged! 9s admiral Keppel and lord Howe, de» 
therefore for himself and for his friends, ‘ clared they could net, consistently with 
to disclaim any such alliance; and he de- | their honour, serve. The noble lord, whe 
clared he was the rather inclined. to dis- | spoke some time since, had said we had no 
avow such a connection, because from the | foreign alliances, and had declared te God 


past conduct of ministers he was war- 
ranted to declare and to maintain, that 
such an alliance would be something worse 
than an alliance with France and Spain, it 
would be an alliance with those who pre- 
tended to be the friends of Great Britain, 
but who were in fact and in truth her 
worst enemies. 

Having urged thts m @ most impas- 
sioned tone, Mr. Fox declared, that he 
should support the present Bull, or rather 
he should not oppose it, because, in the 
situation that attairs then stood, every 
measure which tended to call out the 
strength of the country was proper. He 
could not however but own, i was a mea- 
sure of a more spirited nature than he 
ever thought the present ministry weuld 
have proposed, because after their re- 
peated assertions that the country was in 
no danger, that Spain meant to ‘stand 
neuter, and that a war with the united 
forces of the House of Bourbon was-net 
to be dreaded, he did not think any men 
had arrived at such an uncommon pitch 
of assurance, as to have stood up them- 
selves and proposed a measure which gave 


the lie direct to all they had been saying 


/ 


he knew not why. This was a severe 
charge upon the noble Jerd in the blue 
ribbon and. his colleagues; for what was 
it but confessing that we were desested 
and abandoned by all Europe, and by ims 
plication, declaring, that the conduct of 
ministers must have been unaccountably 
bad, to have occasioned an event not te 
be imagined possible to have happened 
He, however, would tell the noble. lord 
why we had had no foreign alliances. All 
Europe saw the wretched and disgrepeful 
state into which ministers had plunged us, 
and could it be expected that eny court 
in their senses would ally themselves with 
misery and ruin? The -noble lord, how. 
ever, had forgot that we hed allies in 
Germany, the landgrave of Hesse and the 
duke of Brunswick were our allies. Let 
gentlemen look at that: part of the. cons 
duct of ministers. They had bouad us 
dewn by treaty to assist and sapport both 
or either of those princes whenever they 
were attacked. The faith of the nation 
was now pledged for this, and in case of 
a rupture between the courts of Hesse or 
Branswick, and any ether powsts in case 
of a war being ‘lighted up to ¢ in 


- 
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the progress of our present contest, (no 
very improbable circumstance) what must 
be the consequence ?, The taith of this 
nation must be broken, for it would be 
mofially impossible for us to adhere to the 
treaty. ‘This was one among many of the 
precious consequences that had attended 
our eagerness to enter upon the accursed 
American war, our haste to cut the throats 
- and pick the pockets of our brethren 
across the Atlantic. : 
- He took notice of the assertion of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. T. Townshend) 
the preceding day, relative to the treachery 
and corruption which had been stated to 
prevail in the cabinet. Though he had 
no proof of such a charge, this he would 
however say, that the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon must certainly have sold his 
own opinion, and adopted that of other 
men, or he never could have acted in the 
manner he had done. He verily believed 
what he now said, and added, that it was 

ectly indifferent to him whether the 
noble lord had sold his opinion to the king 
of France for French wld, or whether he 
had sold it to any other person, or disposed 
of it to his colleagues in office for their 
fine words, and their promises of honour 
and emolument. It was impossible it could 
be otherwise; it was impossible that men 
notorious for their being men of sense, of 
judgment, of acknowledged talents, should 
pursue a line of conduct so opposite to 
sense, 80 grossly weak, ignorant, and ab- 
surd. ‘The noble lord in the blue ribbon 
had great natural abilities, those abilities 
had been: matured and improved by an 
excellent educatian ; he had in that House 
given repeated instances of his talents; he 
had charmed frequent audiences with his 
wit, his humour, and his reasoning ; how, 
then, .was the opposition between his tan- 
guage and. his conduct to be reconciled? 


It was true, indeed, that speaking and’ 


doing were distinct and very different 
things, but let gentlemen look at the con- 
duct of the ministry as private men. Had 
they let their own estates go to ruin? 
Had they given ‘any signs of personal 
neglect, or mattention to their own inte- 
rests?—quite the contrary. They had 
taken good care of their wealth, they had 
increased their riches. | 

He concluded with repeating, that 
though he voted for the Bill, he did not 
mean it to be understood as a token of his 
preferring the raising the militia, to rais- 
ing new regiments, agreeably to the offers 
ot the two noble dukes and noble earls. 
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That he had not the least confidence m 
thepresent ministers, and that, so far frora 
being ready to enter into an alliance with 
them, he thought they merited punish- 
ment; and although there were among 
them individuals for whom he had the 
highest personal respect, yet he thought 
their official] conduct collectively so infa- © 
mous, and so prejudicial to the interests of 
their country, that were the times ripe for 
bringing them to punishment, he would 
join most heartily in supporting the mea- 
sure.. | — 

The Atlorney General said he was a 
little amazed at hearing what the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last had thought proper 
to throw out, on the subject of his having 
interrupted a noble lord, by moving that 
the question should be read ; he had ima- 
gined what he had before said would have 
sufficiently explained that matter. He 
had been far from suggesting that parlia- 
ment had not a right to deliberate upon 
every circumstance likely to contribute in 
any possible degree to the defence of the 
kingdom, while the present Bill was under 
consideration; the noble lord was pro- 
ceeding to touch upon a topic, which, 
however proper it might be to deliberate 
upon it on a future occasion, certainly had 
no reference whatever to the present Bill; 
he therefore wished to prevent the noble 
lord from going into foreign matter, and 
having no choice of carrying his wishes 
into execution, was obliged to have re- 
course to the only. possible method, that 
of desiring that the question might be 
read. The real business of that day was 
to discuss how far it was advisable to call 
out the national force, and in what manner 
such a measure could be most effectually 
carried into execution. The topic was of 
the first importance, and could not be 
too amply deliberated, it were therefore to 
be wished exceedingly, that every gentle- 
man who had thought at all upon the sub- 
ject, would fairly and fully open his mind 
to the House, that government might pro- 
fit by the wisdom of parliament, and 
adopt that line of conduct, which, upon 
the maturest consideration, should appear 
to be the most likely to prove successful. 
The situation of affairs was certainly one 
of great difficulty. For which reason, it 
was in his opinion right to tell the people 
of their danger ; but not to state it in the 
language of fear or the language of de- 
spair; he thanked God there was no occa- 
sion for either. It would be wise, however, 
to lay the real situation of the country be- 
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- fore the people at large, to state the ex- 
tent of the danger, and the degree of the 
force this country had te oppose te it. 
France and Spain were combined against 
us, every man therefore would admit that 
Wwe were on the eve of a war with those 
two powers. An invasion was talked of 
and possibly might be attempted; the 
ag that naturally arose on these 

cts was, What force had this country to 
enable her to repel such an attack, should 
the enemy think proper to put it in prac- 
tice? The answer was obvious, we had a 
werful fleet at sea, under sir Charles 
ardy, and that fleet would speedily be 
reinforced with several additional ships of 
considerable strength. We had in the 
country itself an effective army of 63,000 
men. Add to this, we had resources yet 
untried, and which would doubtless prove 
of the most important avail, should the 
crisis be pushed to such extremity, as to 
render the calling them forth necessary. 
In order to put our security out of doubt, 
the King’s servants had thought it matter 
of policy to bring in the present Bill for 
augmenting the militia, and they had the 
rather adopted that mode for the sake of 
the equality with which the burthen would 
fall on the shoulders of the public, and the 
speedy manner in which the forces might 
be raised upon emergency. ‘This was the 
real picture of our affairs, the true amount 
of our danger, and the degree of our 
power of defence and resistance. Let it 
be known to the public, and what man in 
the kingdom pessessed of a mind tolerably 
constant and firm would be dismayed ? 
With regard to what the hon. gentle- 
man had said respecting the regiments 
which had been offered to be raised by the 
noble personages to whom he had alluded, 
he was very tar from understanding that 
government either had received the offers 
with coldness, or had rejected those offers. 
On the contrary he had conceived, that 
government thought the offers exceedingly 
handsome; that they entertained the 
warmest sentiments of the noble-minded- 
ness of those who made them, and meant 
to advantage the public by carrying them 
into effect in proper time. ‘The offer in 
particular made by the duke of Rutland 
was talked of by every person whom he 
had conversed with on the subject, as one 
of the’ most liberal that ever was heard of. 
The noble duke had made it in a manner 

‘perfectly free from any suspicion of a 
desire to build rank in the service upon it, 
to advantage friends or any other intercst- 
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ed purpose whatever ; in short, in a man-: 
ner not only perfectly unobjectionable, but 
in every point of view laudable in the” 
highest degree. The other offers, though. 
handsome, were not quite so advantageous: 
and eligible ; he understood, however, that 
they were to be accepted, and he would 
tell the House why. He. had, that very 
day, in an accidental conversation with a 
person high in office, who was most likely 
to know, in short, with lord Amherst, the 
commander in chief, mentioned these 
offers, and asked the noble lord if they 
were to be accepted? The noble lord had 
answered him. very frankly, and after 
passing a great eulogium on the public 
spirit of those who made the offers, had. 
declared that in his opinion they ought to 
be accepted. He made no scruple to 
mention this, because the noble lord had 
prescribed no secrecy to him on the sub« 
ject, and as he was a person who had no 
right-to expect an answer, if his question 
to the noble Jord had been improper, he 
did not presume that it was any breach-of 
confidence in him to have stated. what he 
knew on the subject, and by what means 
he acquired his knowledge respecting it. 
After speaking to this point, he went on 
to give the House information relative to 
what the hon. gentleman had said on the 
subject of lord Derby’s brother, major 
Stanley, being refused the lieutenant co- 
lonelcy of the Liverpool blues, premising 
that he confined himself merely to the last 
time that situation and rank were vacant. - 
He said it then happened, that the oldest 
major in America, major Humphries, 
came over with dispatches from sir Henry 
Clinton. Major Humphries was a ai 
old officer, and from being in the army 

his life, and chiefly on service abroad, he 
believed he was almost the only person 
who was honoured with his friendship, 
and to whom he paid any visits when he 
came over to this country; of this he was 
certain, major Humphries was without in- 
terest or patronage, and had nothing but 
his distinguished character as a brave and 
judicious officer to recommend him. On 
the vacancy happening, the commander 
in chief turned to the list of majors, and 
observing that the name of major Hum- 
phries stood at the head of it, he, without 
any other recommendation than his own 
knowledge of his long and good services, 
filled up the commission with major Hum- 
phries’s name, so that when the major 
came to present his recommendations from 
sir Henry Clinton (which were such as did 

* 
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the major the highest honour) he found 
himeelf already promoted to the lieutenant 
colonelcy of the Liverpool blues. There 
could, therefore, be no intended injustice 
to major Stanley, nor had there been, as 
he had stated, the least improper influence 
exerted to procnre major Humphries the 

ointment. It was idle at all times to 
talk of birth and altiance, especially in the 
military profession, where bravery and 
conduct were the chief requisites; but 
possibly the House might not be displeased 
to hear that major Humphries, the officer 
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invite our fees to collect the whole of 
their strength, and direct it against _Eng- 
land, must be the weakest man that ever 
fancied himself a politician. Wisdom and 
common sense shewed the propriety of 
drawing off the. attention of our enemies 
from this country, and of makmg such 
diversions as should necessarily divide theiz 
foree, and increase the objects of their 
operations. Though Pondicherry was 
taken by us, he hoped that would not be 
the only blow we should strike in the East 
Indies ; he expected to bear that the cap- 


im question, was the grandson of general | ture of Pondicherry was merely the first of 
Webb, an officer of very exalted charac- | a series of operations against France in 
ter, who had distinguished a long life of that quarter of the globe, which would 
service, by a series of most tactions, prove of the happiest consequence to 
mot the least gallant of which was, his Great Britain. In the West Indies also, 
having, at the head of 6,000 British forces, ' and in America, our enemies were vul- 
totally defeated 18,000 French. There ' nerable, and it would have been madness 
might be gentlemen then present, old not to have endeavoured to attack them 
enough to remember general Webb’s hav- ; in their weak parts. With regard to sir 
ing received the thanks of both Houses of Charles Hardy’s beimg sent to sea, the 
Parliament for this piece of service. Ma-' hon. gentleman had stated that his fleet 
jor Humphries was that brave general’s was inferior to that of France and Spain ; 
grandson, had been alll his life in the army, | the hon. gentleman could bring no proof 
behaved at Buoker’s-hill, and on a | that the fleets of the House of Bourbon 
variety of occasions, with the utmost gal- were joined; neither could he ascertain 
fantry, and was a captain at the very time | their strength. Of this he was certain, 
that the earl of Derby’s brother, major | ministers had acted wisely in sending out 
Stanley, of whose merits and abilities he | sir Charles, as they had done; his fleet, © 
had not the least doubt, was a school-boy. | even if it were inferior in point of number 
_ Having explained this matter, he took | to that of France, wap considerably more 
notice of the various assertions which Mr. | in force, because the majority of our shi 
Fox had given, as reasons for his disdain- | were large ships, and ships sdiairably 
ing to ally himeelf with the present admi- | equipped. The fleet of France consisted 
nistration, and said those very reasons of ships of less weight of metal; add to 
operated in his mind in a different way; this, seven or eight more capital ships 
it was because the King’s servants had | would soon be ready to sail and reimforce 
acted in the very sort of manner which | sir Charles. But even admitting for a 
the hon. eo thought se highly re- | moment, that the fleet of England met 
hensible, that he was of opinion they | those of the House of Bourbon, and mn 
acted wisely, and that they deserved | action, from the latter’s superiority, they 
the applause of their country. By way of ' had the best on it; from the geographical 
supporting this, he declared, that if mimis- | situation of our island, the English fleet 


try not sent a detachment of the fleet 
to America under admiral Arbuthnot, and 
if they had not sent another detachment 


under admiral Hughes to the East Indies, | 


they would have acted like downright 
ideots, and would have properly. become 
the derision of Europe, and have deserved 
the execration of their country. He must 
be a miserable politician indeed, who ima- 
ined that the war would be ended by any 


les fought here, even should an invasion | day, and which were, that 


take place. The contest could not be 
brought oo issue ia this island, and that 
minister who by keeping all the sea and 

land force of the country at home would 


would have our own coasts to retire to. 
The fate of this country was far from de- 
pending on the event of a single battle, ss 
ad been suggested. The danger there- 
fore, though great, was of that nature 
only which galled for exertion, and not 
which justified despondency. 

The hon. gentleman had adverted to 
some expressions which came from one of | 
the hon. gentleman’s friends the preceding 
re was 
‘‘ treachery and corruption” in some one 
person in the cabinet, but whom was not 


described, neither was it said of what de- 


gree or sort the treachery in question was. 
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The hon. gentleman had this day thought 
proper to takenew ground, andby a strange 
extension of the term treachery (which he 
had always understood in a political con- 
struction to imply treason ) had charged the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, as well as his 
colleagues, with having sold their opinions. 
The charge was perfectly new to him, nor 
could he noesibl discover to whom the 
ministry could have sold their opinions, or 
for whut consideration. He trusted how- 
ever that the hon. gentleman’s dogmatising 
in this particylar, and taking ypon him to 
pronounce decisively upon the spring of 
action, which operated in the noble lord’s 
mind, would not pass for argument, not- 
withstanding that it might serve for the 
moment to amuse the hon. gentleman 
and those of his friends who seemed so 
highly pleased with the expression. ‘The 
hon. gentleman’ had talked a good deal 
about alliances, and had on that circum- 
stance thrown out much invective against 
the ministers, as if it were in their power 
to oblige foreign courts to enter into 
alliances with Great Britain whether they 
were so disposed or not. Before gentle- 
men gave way to any idea of the ministers 
being to blame in this respect, it would 
not be improper for them to consider a 
little of the nature of alliances between 
at states, upon what they were generally 
ounded, and with what views each con- 
tracting party agreed to them. It would, 
he presumed, be pretty universally ad- 
mitted, that the basis of all political alli- 
ances wasa reciprocal advantage, which 
was expected to be the consequence. It 
naturally followed, therefore, that no state 
would enter into an alliance with another 
unless it stood in need of some assistance, 


which the other had it in its power to afford. 


If gentlemen would consider our present 
situation, and would look round to the 
situation of other courts in Europe, they 
would see that the necessity was solely on 
our side, and therefore it was not at all to 
be wondered at, that other courts were not 
much inched to enter into alliance with 
us. The court of Rassia, for instance, had 
made up her quarrel with the Turk, and 
was at ease. e king of Prussia and the 
emperor were no longer at war. Portugal 
and Holland, though certainly we had in 
former times afforded both those states 
most essential assistance, had no present 
motive to induce them immediately to 
enter into an alliance with us. 

In this part the Attorney General took 
a review of the various alliances which 
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Great Britain had entered into with various 
powers at various periods, remarking how 
our allies at one time had become our foes 
at another, and deducing from the whole 
of what he said, that all alliances were 
governed by time and circumstance, and 
that however necessary it might be to pre- 
serve the balance of power in Europe, and 
for that reason, however much the interest 
of other courts to prevent two great states 
from attacking and swallowing up a third ; 
that their intervention was not to be ex- 
pected at the first prospect of the object, 
though it might be the case when the mat- 
ter became more serious, and the conse- 
quence, from being nearer, rendered the 
whole of the business more alarming. . 
The hon. gentleman had in one part of 
his speech very fairly called upon those who 
thought the noble Jord in the blue ribbon 
capable of conducting the war, to say so, 
declaring in the most direct and earnest 
terms that no man dared avow such an 
opinion. It might be thought from the 
office which he held, and which in some 
sort connected him with administration, 
that he was a biassed man. He begged 
leave, however, to declare, that he was 
perfectly independent. That he had no 
obligation of any kind to the noble lord. 
He had never asked for any favour, he 
had neVer received any favour, neither 
was it in the noble lord’s power to do him 
a favour. With regard to his professional 
situation, any little emolument that he 
might be supposed to derive from that, he - 
did assure the House was totally beneath 
his consideration, when he was either to 
act or speak uponany point whatever. Ifhe 
differed in sentiments upon any topic with 
the noble lord, andfound those sentiments 
opposed, without having reason to think 
that they were ill-founded, he should cer- 
tainly give up his situation directly, but 
not give up his sentiments ; and he should 
do so on the ground that if there was any 
difference between him and government, | 
it was his duty to withdraw, and not to 
embarrass those who were to conduct the 
affairs of government. -He added, that he 
really had not sold his opinion, and what 
he was about to say were his genuine sen- 
timents. He knew the noble lord well, 
and it was from that knowledge, that al- 
though he would not flatter the noble lord 
so far as to declare he thought him thé 
most able minister that either ever was, or 
ever might be appointed to the high office 
he held, he was ready to pronounce him, 
in his opinion, a minister of very great 
[3 P] 
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ability, and whose talents were indispensa- 
bly necessary to the conduct of the affairs 
of this country in the present crisis. 
There was nothing wanting but ability 
and exertion to steer the ship through the 
storm in which the vessel now rode. The 
noble Jord had as much ability as most 
men, and he would take upon him to say, 
that the noble lord would prosecute the 
important busiaess of the nation, with 
that exertion and that vigour, which was 
indispensably necessary. He was the less 
scrupulous in giving this opinion, because 
he had long observed, that whenever any 
gentleman, let him stand on which side the 
House he would, was asked who he thought 
the most capable man in the kingdom to 
be the minister? afier naming the par- 
ticular person on whom he happened to 
have fixed as the chief object of his admi- 
ration, the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
was uniformly mentioned as the person the 
next In point of ability. - 

In answer to what Mr. Fox had said rela- 
tive to the ministry's having driven admiral 
Keppel and lord Howe out of the service, 
he Jamented exceedingly that any misun- 
derstanding between those officers and the 
King’s servants had prevailed, much more 
that it had arisen to such a height, as to 
have deprived their country of their ser- 
vice. When, however, he considered the 
very critical situation of affairs, that, it was 
no longer a war for dominion, but a war 
for existence, he did not doubt but those 
gallant officers, impelled by that true sense 
of honour, which was the distinguishing 
characteristic of the military profession, 
and preferring the safety of the kingdom 
to every personal consideration, would 
forget any feeling of neglect, of supposed 
Injury, and—not of disgrace certainly, for 
disgrace did not belong to such men, and 
was a word which ought not to be men- 
tioned at the same time with their names ; 
—but of any unpleasant sort, and would 
throw aside all frivolous punctilios, and not 
only deign to accept fresh employment, but 
etep forward and aia their right of having 
a share in the defence of their country. 
He concluded with recommending the 
ghabiee Bill, as a Bill highly expedient to 

passed into a law, although the measure 
at tended to authorise, might not be either 
immediately or eventually necessary to be 
carried into execution. 

Lord North. I am much indebted to 
my learned friend, for the very favourable 
sentiments he has this day expressed of 
my public services, much more, I fear, 
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than I have any pretensions to. On that 
subject he has perhaps spoken with the 
partiality of a triend; on others, he has, 
I presume, given his opinion without any 
such bias. But how much soever I may 
be obliged to the learned gentleman, I 
cannot help rising, on the present occasion, 
earnestly wishing to vindicate my charac- 
ter against the general and specific accu- 
sation made by the hon. gentleman over the 
way, ( Mr. Fox) and likewise to assure that 
hon. gentleman, that my present situation, 
sentiments, and intentions, will not permit 
me to accept of those friendly dispositions 
which he has been so kind as to mix with 
the general charges. I allude to the ad- 
monitions he has given to me for the regu- 
lation of my future political conduct. iis 
charges being general and unqualified, de- 
serve some answer. He has stated them 
with his usual ability. He has pressed 
them with his wouted eloquence. How- 
ever unequal I may be to the hon. gentle- 
man in these two respects, I must not 
therefore decline the vindication of my 
character, if I am conscious the justice 
of my cause will bear me out. Without 
that support I am convinced of my own 
inability ; with that support I have nothing 
to fear trom the hon. gent]eman’s eloquence 
and ingenuity. 

The hon.gentleman hastravelled through 
the whole of my ministerial conduct, and 
candidly imputes all the neglects and blun- 
ders of adininistration, as he calls thenr, 
tome. By his account I have enough of 
my own to answer tor, without being com- 
peiled to bear the blame due to others: 
but I will tellthat hon. gentleman, that I do 
not mean to fly from that state of responsi- 
bility attached tomy office, nor from the ge- 
neral responsibility which 1 am bound to 
with others, as one of his Majesty’s confiden- 
tial servants. Ifthe hon. gentleman, which 
his speech would indicate, supposes me to 
be first, or sole minister, I do assure him 
he is mistaken; I know of no such minis- 
ter in this country, and do therefore hope 
the hon. gentleman will consider me in 
two lights, namely, as acting at the head 
of avery important department, where I 
acknowledge I am solely answerable for 
whatever is transacted, and as acting in 
concert with others in his Majesty’s con- 
fidential councils. 

The hon. gentleman has gone a ie 
way back, no less than to the whole of 
my conduct since I got connected with 
the board at which I have at present the 
honour to preside. I found the affairs of 
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this country in great confusion, and the | could resign. I was always determined 
nation in a ferment [alluding to the affair | never to resign as long as his Majesty 
of the Middlesex election]. Itook ashare | thought fit to accept of my poor services, 
in government when embarrassed by a and till I could do it with honour. Could 


strong factious 


opposition, who I thought 
as I do still, pave / 


I have resigned with honour when Ame- 


upon mistaken or wrong | rica first resisted? I answer no. Could’ 


motives. I assisted in maintaining govern- | I have resigned with honour in the prose- 
ment, and if the clamours current at that | cution of the American war, while the 


time were not silenced, they were ren- 
dered ineffectual to answer the purposes 
for which they were raised. 

The great and glorious victories of the 
late war, and our decided superiority on 
the ocean, created us many enemies, and 
an alarm in the other powers of Europe, 
and if not enmity, at least coolness. France 
and Spain, suffering under the disgrace of 
successive defeats, were mortificd and 
filled with resentments, and looking for- 
ward to retaliation. ‘The eyes of the rest 
of Europe were drawn from the usual 
object of their jealousy, the House of 
Bourbon, thus fallen and humbled, towards 
our growing greatness. The system of 
Europe at the time admitted of no conti- 
nental alliances, for to what end could they 
have been directed? The powers of the 
North were friendly inclined, and nothing 
at that period gave any reason to counter- 
act any obese or poss:ble measures 
which might be entered into by the House 
of Bourbon. Such was the state and dis- 
position of Europe when America unjustly, 
and without provocation, resisted the con- 
stitutional claims of this country, and re- 
fused to pay that obedience which it was 
bound to render upon every principle of 
justice; nay, I might go farther, and add, 
upon every motive uf interest and ad- 
vantage. 

Under the circumstances I have de- 
scribed, we were obliged to enter into a 
contest with our rebellious subjects. I 
shall neither take blame to myself, nor 
impute any to others; but before we had 
it in our power to enforce legal govern- 
ment, France, contrary to every assurance, 
and every principle of justice and good 
faith, sreaclieroutl interfered in the inter- 
nal government of the British empire, agd 
had the insolence, not only to prescribe the 
conduct we should observe towards our 
own subjects; but, by declaring the colo- 
_ Nies independent, endeavoured to sever 
a third part of the empire, and wrest it 
out of our hands. 

The hon. gentleman says, why not re- 
sign at this, why not resign at that, why 
not resign at another period? 1 will teil 
the hon. gentleman why I neither did, nor 


i 
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event of that war was yet depending? No. 
Could I have resigned with honour when 
France interfered, and acknowledged Ame- 
rican independency? Most certainly not. 
And ought I to resign at this period, or 
could I do it with honour to myself, or 
discharge my duty to my country, now 
that we have the united force of the House 
of Bourbon to contend with? I am per- 
suaded I could not. My language has 
always been uniformly the same, never ta 
resign, till a fit person was found out to 
succeed me. I have not heard that perso 
yet pointed out, nor do I know him. F 
am well convinced that many persons of 
abilities, infinitely superior to mine, could 
be found. I know no man more fit, in 
some respects, than the hon. gentleman 
himself; but his abilities, so far as they 
respect me, are out of the present ques- 
tion. He and his friends think differently 
from me on matters of very essential im- 
portance. I hope I have as great a re- 
verence for the constitution as that hon. 
gentleman; but his ideas are not perhaps 
exactly consonant to mine on that subject. 
I am for supporting the just and constitu- - 
tional prerogatives of the crown, and the 
rights of parliament, according to the best 
of my own judgment; and upon those 
opinions I must continue to act, and can 
never consequently consent to call any set 
of men, be they whom they may, as far as 
my feeble voice can reach, of whose po- 
litical doctrines I do not approve. The 
good of my country, and my own honour, 
therefore, will not permit me to follow the 
hon. gentleman’s advice, and subscribe to 
his opinion, that this is the proper time for: 
me to resigm 

The hon. gentleman, after reprobating 
the whole of my public conduct, is pleased 
to hold out several strong inducements to 
me to retire from public business. He 
offers me a full indemnity for all my past: 
crimes and transgressions, as a public man > 
for which I am greatly indebted to him, 
though, unfortunately, 1 cannot, or will 
not follow the advice thus-given. 

He desires me to retire with the plunder 
Ihave amassed. [Mr. Fox. Not “ plun- 
der” but “ fortune.” } He says, m order 
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to cave his country, in which my resig- 
nation is included, that he would consent 
to let me, though a state criminal, escape 
with impunity ; but he has coupled this 
very generous offer with a threat. He 
added, if I should not retire after this 
wholesome and friendly warning, that I 
must expect, in case of future disasters, 
to be brought to public judgment, and to 
exemplary and condign punishment. The 
hon. gentleman’s advice is generous and 
friendly; his threat is accompanied with 
openness, and is candid and manly. He 
has given me my option, and he will per- 
mit me to take it. But, in the first place, 
as I am conscious of no crime, I cannot, 
from any motive of common sense or com- 
mon prudence, accept of the proffered in- 
demnity: neither can I, for the same rea- 
son, fear a public trial, er the consequence 
of guilt, the threatened punishment de- 
nounced, in order to terrify me into a re- 
signation. On the contrary, there is no- 
thing at a proper time I more ardently 
desire than a public trial; nor any thing 
I less fear than public punishment. 1 
have been publicly accused in this House, 
in the face of the nation: justice requires 
that I should be indulged with an oppor- 
tunity of exculpating myself. 1 sball in- 
sist upon the exercise of that justice: I 
hope I shall not be refused: I shall and 
must be tried, be the event of the present 
measures what they may. So that, how- 
ever well intended the hon. gentleman's 
offer may have been, his favour of indem- 
nity and impunity would amount to actual 
punishment, and his threats of future trial 
would be to me the greatest favour it is in 
his power to confer. 

The hon. gentleman has, indeed, held 
me forti in a new point of view this day. 
He presumes that France, Spain, and I, 
are the only foes this country has at pre- 
stnt to combat. The people of America 
are our stedfast friends, and were I re- 
moved from my present situation, a per- 
fect unanimity, he says, would take place 
immediately, and every heart and hand in 
the kingdom would instantly unite in the 
common defence, and in inflicting that 
Bpecies of chastisement on the whole 
House of Bourbon, which it has so justly 
merited, for its perfidious and ambitious 
conduct. 1 wish I was as well convinced 
of the truth of his opinion as the hon. gen- 
tleman. I do assure him, if I was, the 
former power and glory of this country 
would be soon restored, and upon terms 
which would appear to me extremely 
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cheap: I mean my immediate resignation, 
and the cansequent welfare and prosperity 
of my country. Nay, I would make real 
sacrifices, in order ta procure so desirable 
an event, I would instantly apply for ba- 
nishment, and while 1 laneoted: or rather 
felt in some unguarded moment for my 
immediate situation, I should be a thow- 
sand times overpaid in the luxurious re-. 
flection, that by my proscription I had 
purchased the salvation of my country, 
and restored it ence more to its fermer 
state and dignity. 

However, to return to the mere matter 
of resignation, I beg leave to impress these 
facts on the hon. gentleman. It well 
known that I accepted my present situation 
with great reluctance; that | have remain- 
ed in it much against my own judgment 
and liking ; that I feel in the same manner, 
at the instant I am speaking, and when 
the period arrives, that I can resign with 
honuur to myself, and consistent with the 
duty I owe to my sovereign and my coun- 
try, 1 shall gute my present office with 
singular satisfaction. The hon. gentle- 
man has spoke of the fortune which he 
presumes I have amassed since my eoter- 
Ing into office. I thought it was “ plun- 
dered ;”? but I beg the hon. gentheman’s 
pardon, for he has explained it otherwise. 
Another hon. gentleman, over the way, 
said yesterday evening in debate, that the 
British cabinet had been bought and sold ; 
so far as the cherge applies to pecusiary 
matters, a very few words will, I trust, 
satisfy the House. When I came inte 
office my private fortune was not very 
considerable; and 1 can affirm, be #4 what 
it might then, whenever I aun my present 
situation, now or at any future period, I 
shall not be richer; that, I presume, if 
my assertion gains credjt, ia a full answer 
to the amassing a fortune; so far as the 
charge may be supposed to affect or be 
applicable to me, of the British cabinet 
having been bought and sold. 

The hon. gentleman has labouved a 
great deal to shew how culpable ministers 
have been for not securing alliances on 
the continent ; for my part, as. applicable 
to our insular situation, and the genesal 
state of Europe, I was not able to per- 
ceive, that any eligible alliance presented 
itself in Europe, but one with Russia, and 
if matters had not suddenly presented an 
unexpected appearance, an alliance of 
that kind might probably have taken place. 
The situation of affairs was this: an ar- 
mistice, or truce, had taken place betweea 


, 


our distant de 
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Russia and the Porte. While the final set- 


tlement of the respective claims of the two 
courts was depending, it was the interest 
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June 28. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Militia Bill. The Commit- 
tee seemed to be divided into three de- 


of Russia to stand well with the court of | scriptions; one were for doubling the mi- 
London; on: account of Great Britain | litia; another for a mixed scheme, that of 
having it in her power.to give her succour | raising distinct corps; and a third for 


and protection in the Mediterranean. In 
this state of affairs the French minister at 
Constantinople was fixed upon as the com- 
mon mediator between the negociating 
powers. The consequence of this media- 
tion between the Porte and the court of 
Petersburgh was a final adjustment of all 
readline behaaite The court of Peters- 

urg ving no farther point to carry in 
the Meditersoneas: had Oar panel to 
enter mto an alliance with the court of 
Great Britain, which might again, perhaps, 
from secret engagements between France 
and the Porte, involve her in another war 
with the last mentioned power. 

I have only one word more to add, and 
that is respecting the distribution of our 
force. The hon. gentleman has con- 
demoed in the lump and detail. I do not 
pretend to oppose my opinion to that of 
professional men, but as I am able to de- 
termine, it appears to me, uninstructed 
and uninformed as I am, that neglecting 
ndencies would amount to 
a surrender of all our distant possessions. 
The clear consequence of which must be, 
that of our being shut up in this island, 
merely to resist conquest and foreign do- 
minion. I presume no hon. gentleman 
present would wish to risk every thing 
upon so hazardous an event: it can there- 
fore, in my apprehension, require very 
Jutle argument to prove, that we should 
not, in the early stages of a trying contest, 
adopt measures, which, if proper in any 
exigency, ought not tobe resorted to only 
in the very last extremity. 

- His lordship pursued this argument for 
some time; sai that the land force, mi- 
litia and regulars, was equa} to the defence 
of the a and instead of despondency, 
that our force in America, should France 
and Spain endeavour to preserve a supe- 
riority in Europe, held out fair prospects 
of success; if not, that we should be able 
to spare sufficient detachments, to secure 
an equality, if not a superiority in that 
past of the world*. 

The Bill was read a second time. 
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* «* Lord North was observed to be under a 
remarkable dejection of spirits before be came 
to the House ; he had been nearly two hours 
after breakfast engaged in the sad duty of ad- 
ministering consolation to his lady, who has 


trusting entirely to the calling out the 
country, and accepting of the offers of 
the noblemen and gentlemen, and of mak- 
ing no addition to the militia. The Speaker, 
sir G. Savile, Mr. Jenkinson, and lord 
Nugent, seemed to disapprove of doubling 
the militia, or indeed of augmenting the 
militia force by ballot at all. Several of 
the country gentlemen were for aduoptin 
a mixed system, half by ballot, and half 
by distinct or voluntary corps; others 
were for al] volunteer corps and regiments : 
in short, among at least forty members, 
who took a part in the debate, there did. 
not seem two exactly of the same opi- 
nion. 

Mr. Powys said, that, though he had 
several objections to the Bill, yet he should 
vote for it; because he would not suffer it 
to be conceived, that in a moment when 
government had declared the kingdom to 
be in extreme danger, he was unwilling to 
agree to any measure proposed, with a 
view to call forth the strength of the coun- 
try, and add to its defence. In the course 
of his speech he shed tears, on the misfor- 
tunes of his country. He offered his ser- 
vices, both of person ard fortune, in any 
manner that should be most likely to 
conduce to the important point then under 
consideration. He asked the ministry 
what he should say to his tenants and 
neighbours, when he went down into the 
country, and urged them to take up arms 
to defend the kmgdom from the imminent 
peril which threatened it? They would 
naturally say—Imminent peril! impossi- 
ble! You told us in parkament, three - 
weeks since, that there was no danger. If 
he mentioned to them the Spanish war, 
they would be still more amazed, and say 
—that it was but the last week that minis- 
ters declared Spain would not join with 
France in the present quarrel. If they 
asked whether the mninisters, who brought 
us into our present troubles, had offered 
the erown assistance of any kind, either. 
by eontributing money, or raising men, 


been so much afflicted since the death of her 
son, that she has alternately. fainted, and been 
seized with violent convulsions, occasioned 

an imprudent desire, which ber ladyship could: 
not be prevailed on to forego, of sitting in the 
room with the corpse.”” London Chroniele. 
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what must he reply? In point of truth, 
he could only say—not one of them has 
made the least offer of any kind. They 
have, indeed, brought a Bill into parlia- 


ment, which is a burthen to the whuwle na-. 


tion, but which will not affect them in the 
least. If they then said, has any body 
offered government assistance? He must 
answer-——Yes, several of the factious no- 
blemen, whom ministers have declared to 
have been the cause of all the mischiefs, 
have made the most handsome offers! 
The Speaker said, that having been 
concerned, as an officer of the crown, 
upon the execution of a former Militia 
Act, he could not but express his fears, 
that the same or worse consequences would 
attend this Bill. The former Act was op- 
posed with great violence ; there were in- 
surrections of the people against it. As 
Attorney General, he was employed to 
prosecute some of them. He feared this 
attempt to double the militia would be 
opposed with greater violence ; and that 
the insurrections would be many, if not 
general. He recommended to ministers 
to turn their attention to the navy, as 
more important. 
Mr. Bret advised speedy measures. 
The French and Spanish fleets, he said, 
had joined, and might be with us the first 
westerly wind. 
Mr. Grenville thought, if the men were 
wanted to be raised immediately, they 
ought to be chosen by ballot, and then 
placed among the regulars, as recruits: 
this would be making them soldiers in the 
shortest time. 
Mr. Aubrey spoke in favour of raising 
the proposed additional force by voluntary 
aid, rather than any compulsory means ; 
and was strongly against augmenting the 
militia by having recourse to a new bal- 
lot; as, he said, speaking, as he did, from 
the knowledge only he had of the country 
where he lived, and where he had acted 
some time, both as deputy lieutenant and 
a magistrate, he was persuaded the raising 
of any additional number of men, by any 
coercive measure whatever, would be at- 
tended not only with great inconvenience 
and prejudice to the business of the hay 
and corn harvest, as well as to the other 
various sorts of work, so peculiar to the 
country in the summer time, but that it 
would be put into practice with the 
greatest difficulty. | 
Lord Beauchamp proposed to insert a 
clause for raising volunteer companies. __ 
Governor Pownall. The committce have 
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two points under their consideration. The 
one is that of the Bill now committed, 
which purports the raising, as soon as pos- 
sible, on the present urgent occasion, an 
additiona) militia, by doubling the present 
number. The other is that of gentlemen, 
who, from an experience of several de- 
fects in the present plan of militia, have 
thrown out their ideas on the subject of 
forming this country into some permanent 
form of defence, equivalent to its power, 
and adequate to the occasion which may 
call for it. On the first head 1 shall say 
very little; as I think the forming of the 
measure, and the offering it to parliament, 
is the business of ministry; and more 
especially so, as they will now meet with 
No opposition, but, on the contrary, with 
assistance. 1 will therefore suppose, that 
the plan now under consideration, will be 
adopted. On the other, which looks for- 
ward to future, and very serious occasions, 
gentlemen, from every quarter of the 
House, and of every description, have 
thrown out their ideas and plans of a na- 
tional force, all formed on speculation and 
theory—plans, which they think might do. 
Will the committee permit me to lay be- 
fore them, not any speculation or theory, . 
but the plan and system of a militia in ac- 
tual operation, an effective one, and which 
has produced the effect which we are 
looking to; I mean the plan of the New- 
England militia ; a militia which has not 
only resisted an invasion, but, sorry I am 
to add, in proof, has taken prisoners the 
army which invaded it. It is a melan- 
choly proof to us ; but it isa strong one in 
the argument of its real efficiency. The 
lan derives from this principle, that sate 
individual, without distinction, is bound, 
in time of impending danger, to bear arms 
in defence of his country. And the na-. 
tional militia stands framed on this esta- 
blishment—that in time of invasion, insur- 
rection, rebellion, or alarm, every one is 
subject to the pains and penalties of mar- 
tial law. The inhabitants of the country 
are, by their parishes and districts, di- 
vided into local companies and regiments. . 
By a law of the country, made at the be- 
ginning of last war, every man was 
obliged, according to this distribution, to 
attach himself to the military company of | 
the district within which he resided. On 
this first ground of the plan, the province 
which I had the honour to command con- | 
sisted, last war, of 48,000 men, all by law 
bound to be furnished with arms and am- 
munition. This included every individugl,. 
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‘without distinction. Out of this a part, 
by law, others by various excuses, were 
excused from common training, and were 
only to turn out upon an,alarm of an inva- 
sion, insurrection, or rebellion. The part of 
these 48,000 men, which were constantly 
to exercise, were included in the training 
list, and were 27,605 men. This part of 
the militia I understand as a kind of picquet 
of the whole (as our standing militia is) 
out of the list in case of actual war. 

_ Those during the last war were 7,000 men 

each year. The method of raisng these, 

~was by a distribution of a specific number 
out of each regiment and company ; if the 
number allotted to each regiment or com- 
pany was not raised, by recruits or volun- 

teers, on a day fixed, I, as governor, b 
a power with which the province, in their 
confidence, entrusted me, under law; a 
power which the King has not here; was 
empowered to send my order to the colonel 
of the regiment which had not completed 
the number allotted for his regiment to 
raise, to draught the remainder, and to’send 
them to the place of rendezvous, and these 

men, thus draughted, were the yeomanr 
of the province, or the sons of such, all 
freeholders. If there was any threatened 
danger of an invasion, then the then train- 
ing list were to attend their respective re- 
giments and companies, and to take the 
field. If an actual invasion took place, so 
that an enemy was within the province, 
then the whole alarm list were to turn out, 
and were, as I said before, under martial 

Jaw ; that is, every man, without distinc- 
tion, even the clergy. And these were 
the kind of troops, which, upon a British 
army’s attempting to penetrate into their 
country, surrounded and took that British 
army. If this country does really see 
their danger, and, believing it to be actual, 
is in earnest to form an efficient national 
defence, one that will be real, and stand 
thein in stead, let them not run after 
theories and speculation. This is a plan 
existing in fact, and whose effect we know 
by woeful experiment. If I should once 
see the national force formed into such a 
militia, of which I would consider the 

resent militia regiments as the picquet, 
or minute-men, I should not suffer myself 
to entertain those fears which some gen- 
tlemen have expressed, even if the French 
had forced their way through our marine 
force, and were actually landed. If the 
militia of a little province could resist, 
and even take prisoner, the disciplined 
army of a great and powerful pation; why 
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ought not we to hope that a British 
militia would, in the like case, re- 
sist, and even take prisoner, any French 
army that should presume to invade this 
country ? I trust they would. But some 
gentlemen have said, we ought to give our 
first attention to the manning our marine. 
This system of militia, properly applied, is 
the best adapted to this end and purpose. 
Let the picquet, or minute-men, of the 
companies of the coast towns and ports be 
draughted for the navy, in case of an inva- 
sion, or other like imminent,danger; here 
you would have a great and proper source 
of men, fit for, and effective to, such ser- — 
vice. It was by these means that I was 
enabled to send three or four hundred men 
to his Majesty’s fleet in America last war, 
to sir Charles Saunders in particular ; for 
which service I received the thanks of the 
commanders, and had the honour to re- 
ceive, through Mr. Secretary Pitt, the ap- 
probation of my late royal master. The 
like measures might be taken, in the like | 
circumstances, in this country. The me- 
thod of draughting men for the common 
suldiers in the militia, by law, in this 
country, is partial, at least, if not unjust; 
and no wonder we have heard, and do 
hear, of the danger of resistance to this 
measure, and of insurrections in opposition 
to it. For the poor man alone, who can- 
not find, or afford to pay for, a substitute, 
must ‘turn into the ranks, under military 
discipline. Let every man without dis- 
tinction, the rich as well as the poor; 
nay, rather the rich than the poor, stand 
forth. The man of property has some- 
thing worth his defending and fighting 
for; but how is the poor man individually 
interested ? The lot here is unequal, and 
the measure must be forced into execution 
by coercion. Let the man of property 
stand in the ranks by the side of the poor 
man, and the poor man will fight by his 
side. Let this equal plan of a general | 
militia be once adopted ; let every man, 
each in the parish where he lives, be at- 
tached to his respective company ; and 
let every such man be mustered on the 
alarm list: when I say this, I speak as I 
would be ready to act; though, as I have 
said, that I had, in America, the command 
of a militia of 48,000 men, I am here in 
this country ready to turn into the ranks 
of a like militia on a like occasion, as a 
private. If men of fortune feel a reluct- 
ance to rank with the common peasant, 
let them form themselves into separate 
companies attached to the several regi- 
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ments, and thus formed take the lead in 
service, and set the example to the com- 
mon battalion companies. A militia thus 
once established would form a permanent 
effective national defence. If you are in 
earnest, think something of this, and for 
the immediate exigency of the present 
occasion, as I think the ministry should 
form and propose the plan and measure, 
and as I find such a one as this committee 
(whatever may be the opinion of several 
individuals) does mean generally to concur 
in, I think we should proceed with that, if 
nothing better can be proposed. 

The committee seemed to be against 
doubling the militia. Lord North gave 
way, and sir Grey Cooper proposed to fill 
up the blank with the words, “ not ex- 
ceeding 15,424 men.” This gave occa- 
sion to another debate. The gentlemen 
who opposed the augmentation contended, 
that the voluntary corps and new regi- 
ments would fully, and much more effec- 
tually, answer the purposes of the Bill. 
It was then proposed, that the blank be 
filled up with a fourth part of the number. 
This was opposed by 

Mr. Dundas, who called upon the mi- 
Mister to exert himself. He observed, 
that inattention and neglect had been 
often imputed to him by his adversaries, 
but now, if he permitted himself to be 
over-ruled contrary to his own judgment 
caer to the clause of lord Beau- 
champ) his friends, as well as his oppo- 
nents, would have too much reason to 
agree in the truth of the charge. He said 
the blank ought to be filled up according 
to the noble lord’s original ideas. 

Lord North said, that he would recom- 
mend to his hon. friend (sir Grey Cooper) 
to withdraw his motion for filling up the 
blank. He said, that the words ‘ not more 
than double,’ according to his motion, no 
more described thirty than fifteen, or 
seven thousand; that if the force wanted 
was procured by independent corps, com- 
pete or new regiments, the end would 

e answered; he therefore recommended, 
that the power of balloting for the whole 
number should be retained; it might be 
exercised if necessary, and if not, it would 
not be carried into execution. 

It was at length carried, and the blank 
was filled up with the words “ not exceed- 
ing double the number of the present 
militia.” 


June 24. The report of the Bill being 
brought up, 
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Sir Charles Bunbury began with saying 
that the putrid air in the la the pre- 
ceding evening, had obliged him to retire 
home sooner than he intended; that in an 
age so enlightened and philosophical as 
the present, he was astonished that gentle- 
men were not instructed from books, if not 
from their own experience, of the ill con- 
sequences of many persons breathing the 
same air for many hours. If they read 
Dr. Priestley’s works only, they would 
feel conviction, how detrimental to health 
@ continuance of respiring foul air was: 
he wished, therefore, that at that season 
of the year, when the doors of the House 
were thrown open, the windows might be 
thrown open likewise ; in what he said, he 
was perfectly serious, and he spoke from 
feeling, for he really was forced to go 
home the preceding evening sooner than 
he wished. Had not that been the case, 
he should not have consented to some of 
the alterations made by the committee. 
He declared, that though in general he 
had no opinion of that set of ministers who 
had induced our present misfortunes, in 
the present case he was inclined to trust 
them. He was aware that the face ofthe 
argument was against him. That if he 
was to ride that horse again which hed 
thrown him down and sprained his wrist, 
he would justly be deemed a silly fellow. 
That the ministry had not only sprained 
the wrist but ade dislocated the neck of 
the empire, he nevertheless was ready to 
put confidence in them respecting the Bill 
under consideration. He did not think 
them silly fellows, and he hoped they 
would prove by their conduct that his con- 
fidence was not misplaced. Before he sat 
down, he recommended it to them in the 
most serious manner, to consider the 
weight of the burthen that the present 
Bill imposed on the nation, and the small 
remains of our resources. He might, he 
said, be ridiculed as an over-cautious 0eco- 
nomical country gentleman; he did not 
care for that. ‘He was convinced that the 
war would be extremely expensive, and 
he had rather be termed a shabby fellow, 
than be reckoned among the list of those, 
who by their want of consideration pushed 
the nation to a state of bankruptcy. He 
therefore begged the ministry not to ure 
the power the Bill invested them with, till 
they had certain assurances that the 
putting the Bill in force was indispensably 
necessary. 

Mr. T. Townshend declared he should 
not oppose a Bill, professedly brought 
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for the purpose of enabling government 
to defend the count ainst the danger 


of an invasion; but he had many objec- 
tions to it; and having been absent from 
the House the preceding day on account 
ef illness, was much amazed on hearing 
that the committee had agreed to alter 
the number of the militia to be raised by 
authority of the Bill to only half. The 
conduct of the ministry, in this instance, 
was a true picture of all their proceedings. 
They were irresolute beyond description ; 
they proposed a plan, they broke it in 
pieces, and then they joined it together 
again. He said the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, need not fear their haste to put 
the Bill in force; they would, as they had 
ever done, drive it off to the last extremity. 
He enforced Mr. Fox’s complaint of par- 
tiality to the Scotch offers last year. 

Lord F. Campbell defended his country- 
men, and declared that a relation of his, 
colonel Campbell, had raised and disci- 
plined his regiment, so that they were fit 
for service in five months, and that the 
Glasgow regiment did not cost govern- 
ment a shilling, but was raised at the ex- 
ae of the merchants of Glasgow, who 

id down 10,000/. for the purpose. 

Lord George Gordon read a motion for 
an address to the King, declaring, that sir 
Fletcher Norton was of opinion that the 

Bill was more likely to create rebellion 
and insurrection in the country than create 
a new militia, that the lord advocate of 
Scotland had proposed a clause respecting 
the Scotch fencibles, which had been re. 
jected without a division, and advising his 
Majesty to take Charles duke of Rich- 
mond, Charles marquis of Rockingham, 
and lord [rederick Campbell, to his coun- 
cils, not doubting but under their assist- 
ance the House of Bourbon would be 
humbled, and unanimity, commerce, and 
happiness restored to the kingdom. 

The Bill was made to extend to three 

years instead of one. 

Sir W. Meredith expressed his doubts 
of the practicability of raising the militia ; 
the impossibility of its being raised in 
time, to be of use in the present emer- 
gency; and, above all things, he feared 
the consequences that might arise from 
doubling the expences and burthens of the 
present militia; impoverished and _ har- 
rassed as the country was, it was surely 
mo time to double their calamities and 
their sufferings; that a small force to act 
where exigencies might require, was of 
mare value than the greatest army whose 
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operations were confined to this island ; 
that probably Ireland would be the first 
place to be invaded, yet not a man of this 
militia could be sent to it for relief. He 
thought we were directing our attention 
to an improper object. hy all thesd 
preparations at land, when we forgot,. that 
our safety and very existence depended 
on our naval strength? If we lost our su- 
periority at sea, the loss of trade would 
follow, with the deprivation of every 
source of riches, strength and sustenance, 
of all our civil and military establishments. 
He reminded the House of the conduct of 
the Athenians, when Xerxes approached 
them with an immense army Bai a great 
fleet; they deserted their lands and 
houses, and put themselves on board their 
ships, and then returned in triumph to 
their country, rebuilt their city, and re- 
mained long a glorious and a free ar i 
If we were not prepared to follow so illus- 

trious an example, still the private ships of 
war ought to be reverted to. In Liver- 

pool alone, they had a formidable navy, 

which had brought great part of the com- 

mercial wealth of France into the ports 

of England. There was a generous and 

animated zeal for the public good, in the 

people there. Why was it not cultivated ? 

Why did not government endeavour to 

collect the ships, and bring their brave 

commanders into the public service? He 

was confident that there was a spirit in the 

merchants, captains, and seamen of that 

place, which would second every wish for 

our common benefit and safety. 

Mr. Fox said he was come to such a 
paradox in politics that he was obliged to 
own he was willing to give the ministry, of 
whom he thought most contemptibly, 
greater powers than he would those of 
whom he had the highest opinion. 

Lord North lamented that the hon. 
gentleman had so ill an opinion of him, 
but thanked him for agreeing to the Dull. 

The Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
speedily Manning the Navy.) June 25. 
The House continued in the Committee 
on the Militia Bill till midnight. At 20 
minutes after 12 the House was resumed, 
when 

Mr. Attorney General Wedderhurn un- 
expectedly moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill for taking away all Jegal exemptions 
of different descriptions of seamen, sea- 
faring persons, and watermen, and their 
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gpprentices, for a limited time; and for 
suspending, by an ez post facto law, the 
right of suing out a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, for any breach of those exemptions, 
which may have been, or shall be com- 
mitted, from the 17th June to the Ist 
Nov. 1779. He introduced his motion 
with stating the imminent danger this na- 
tion stood in, in respect of an invasion, 
mow meditating by the combined force of 
France and Spain, and said, that we were 
most particularly called upon at such a 
Crisis, to make not only the utmost efforts 
in our power, but to remove all legal im- 
pediments in the way of calling every man 
to the aid of the state; to hold.out encou- 
ragements to. some, to compel others, 
and to. inforce the assistance of every 
man, in some shape or other. He .next 
observed, that the navy was our great na- 
tional bulwark, bile «as several impedi- 
ments stood in the way, to prevent it from 
being much more effectual ; that the crisis 
was now arrived, which called for the re- 
moval of those impediments., Sir Charles 
Tlardy’s squadron was inferior to the ser- 
vices expected from it; the truth was, 
ships were ready, but there was a conside- 
rable deficiency of seamen to man them. 
He understood, if a supply could be ob- 
tained, that there were six or eight ships 
of the line more ready to receive their 
complements aboard, which, in the pre- 
sent exigency, would be a very seasona- 
ble reinforcement to sir Charles, and ena- 
ble that officer to face, with a fair pros- 
pect of success, the.common enemy, and 
restore the British flag to its wonted supe- 
riority and splendour. He proceeded to 
state the impediments which stood in the 
way of an effvctual sea-press. The first 
statute, now in force, which created an 
exemption, was the 2nd of Anne, c. 6. 
He did not know but this act, in opera- 
tion of law, may have ceased; but it pro- 
vides, that. parishes may bind out poor 
boys apprentices to masters of merchant- 
men, who shall be protected from impress- 
ing, for the first three years; and if they 
are impressed afterwards, the masters 
shall be allowed their wages. The sea- 
men employed aboard ships fishing in the 
northern seas, and on the coast of Green- 
land, were protected, and an exemption 
Created in their favour, in order to encou- 
rage that fishery. All foreigners serving 
aboard British merchantmen, privatcers, 
&c. are likewise exempted, by statute, 
from the powers of the impress. So are 
all apprentices bound to watermen on the 
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river Thames ; all men after a certain age; 
all persons serving the London market 
with certain species of fish. Besides these 
exemptions, created by statute, discre- 
tionary powers were vested in the Admi- 
ralty-board, to grant special protections to 
seamen, to prevent them from being im- 
pressed in certain circumstances. See 
the statute of 7 and 8 William 3, 2 Anne, 
4 and 5 ditto, and 1 George 2.—The ob- 
ject, then, being an immediate and effec- 
tual supply of seamen, and persons used 
to the sea, and working upon rivers, &c. 
several of whom were exempted in the 
manner now stated, those exemptions 
and protections, extending to a very cone 
siderable number of persons, the question 
was plain and simple: will you let those 
impediments stand in the way, trust the 
fate of the nation to an inferiority at sea, 
and commit the existence of this coun 

to meeting the enemy on shore? Or will 
you not rather employ the power within 
your reach,. and, by suspending those 
laws, in the present exigencies, meet your 
enemies on our proper element, upon ap 
equality ? His proposition would, he said, 
be formed on the latter idea. He would 
first move for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the more speedy and effectual manning 
his Majesty’s navy ; he would propose, if 
his ideas should meet with the approbation 
of the House, to move for its first and 
second reading that night, to have it com- 
mitted for the next day, and to move for 
the suspension of the different laws which 
enacted those exemptions, for six months, 
—He ought to apologize for making a 
motion of such consequence at 80 late an 
hour, and in so thin a House, when many 
of the members were gone home, not ex- 
pecting that any matter of importance 
would be agitated. The argument, he 
confessed, was strong; but he was free to 
declare, that he postponed his motion on 
purpose: he deterred it to a late bour, in 
expectation that no notice of any such 
measure would get out; the press would 
be more effectual; for he was fearful, if it 
were publicly known the next day, that 
the great object of the Bill would be ina 
great measure defeated.— He begged leave 
to add a word or two on the legal com- 
mencement of the intended law. His 
Majesty’s servants had felt our public 
situation, the emergency of it in point of 
defence ; and having so felt, had not been 
unmindful of their duty. They had al- 
ready issued orders for a most vigorous im- 
press, of all useful hands, without any re- 
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gard te the laws in being. What then 
would be the consequence if the Bill 
ehould not commence till after it should 
receive the royal assent? These two things 
of course; that when the persons so ex- 
empted by law were brought before the 
regulating captain, upon proof made that 
they came within the descriptions of the 
several acts alluded to, the regulating cap- 
tain would be obliged instantly to dis- 
charge them, and every man of them would 
be entitled to maintain an action for false 
{mprisonment. Nay, a worse consequence 
weuld happen; every person so protected 
would be at liberty to sue out a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, who had or should be 
pressed before the passing of the present 
act.- To obviate these several inconve- 
niences, particularly that of permitting 
those already pressed from suing out writs 
of Habeas Corpus, he proposed that the 
Act should commence from the 16th 
of June. He concluded by moving 
‘« for leave to bring in a Bill for removing 
certain difficulties, with respect to the 
speedy and effectual manning of his Ma- 
jesty's Navy, for a time to be limited.” 
Sir George Savile by no means approved 
of the Bill, much less in the manner it was 
brought forward. For his part he was as- 
tonished that the learned gentleman was 
not ashamed to avow the reason he had 
assigned, that of concealment, and reducing 
that House to act as so many midnight 
conspirators; who, under the colour of 
devising measures for national safety, had 
every appearance of plotting, in the dark 
at midnight, its destruction, coming like 
so many hired ruffians, with weapons con- 
cealed under their cloaks, to bury their 
poniards in its very bowels. Such an act 
might be necessary; he had many reasons 
to believe not to the extent contended for; 
but why bring it forward at this dark and 
silent hour? Why not propose it early in 
the day, in a full House? The reason as- 
signed for this assassinate mode of con- 
ducting public business was, to the last 
degree, unsatisfactory, ** lest the public 
should be apprized of it.” Has not the 
Jearned gentleman already told us, that 
the Bill is to act retrospectively? That it 
is to commence on that eclagchaly, I fear, 
fatal day, on which the Spanish minister 
delivered the manifesto now on that table ? 
Has not he farther mformed us, that the 
ministry have hot been unmindful of their 
duty, for they have exceeded all their 
former attacks on the constitution ? They 
have trampled on the laws, and have found 
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an. advocate to defend their conduct in the 
person of the learned gentleman who has 
made this extraordinary motion, in this 
extraordinary manner. Is then the learn- 
ed gentleman’s: love of his country not 
satisfied with the injuries inflicted on the - 
most deserving part of the community, by 
robbing them of that protection which the 
laws have ae to them, and by breaking 
the national faith, which is the great pledge 
to every Englishman for their due performe 
ance? Would the learned gentleman not 
let one father, one husband, one brother, 
or one child escape, in this general scene 
of oppression and injustice? Methinks I 
hear the heartfelt shricks of the miserable 
wife this instant piercing my ears, and en- 
treating in accents of rage and despair, 
the midnight ruffian not to drag from her 
side her tender and affectionate husband, 
the father of her children, and her only 
support. I think I hear the aged and 
helpless parent, in accents of sinking mi- 
sery and distress, bewailing the loss of his 
dutiful and beloved son. I confess I am 
filled with horror at the various ills this 
instant inflicting in every part of these 
kingdoms, contrary to every principle of 
law, justice, and humanity: but the learn- 
ed gentleman has a stomach for all this, 
and much more; for he says, he has stood 
pepe this midnight hour to propose a law, 

ich, if proposed in open day, in a full 
House, might perhaps have this one con- 

uence, that of procuring for the persons 
to be affected by it, that pérsonal security, 
by flight and concealment, which the laws 
of their country, and the assurance of pub-" 
lic faith always supposed to accompany 
them, have been inadequate to. He then 
speke to the indecency, as well as cruelty 
and injustice of the measure; and was as- 
tonished how the learned gentleman could 
hold such a language, as that any necessity 
almost could justify ministers, or their 
friends, in taking the House by surprise, 
and urge that as a reasorm for doing so, 
which was, upon every idea of parliamens 
tary procceding, the most cogent to prove 
how improper it was; namely, a midnight 
hour and a thi House. 

The Attorney General defended the act 
upon the ground of necessity. The laws 
alluded to were not meant to be repealed, 
but merely suspended. If the necessary 
complement could be precured, the ope- 
ration of the law would necessarily cease ; 
and at must, when others were procured 
to supply their places, those pressed under 
the act now proposed would be at liberty, 
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as soon as the former laws would again 
begin to operate, which would be in No- 
vember. He was not convinced that the 
caution taken by him was improper; par- 
ticularly with respect to the distant ports ; 
for the difference of a day might, and he 
believed would tend to defeat the effectual 

urposes of the Bill. The hardships stated 

y the hon. gentleman were painted ve 
strongly indeed: he felt for them as muc 
as the hon. gentleman, but he looked upon 
them to be unavoidable ; the miseries of a 
few ought not to be permitted to controul 
the safety and preservation of the state ; 
they grew out of the public misfortunes of 
the time. Much was to be sacrificed, and 
much borne; the object we had to con- 
tend for was great and extensive. It was 
no less than to fight for our all; and though 
the sufferings so pathetically described were 
yet greater than he painted them, what 
was borne, and what might be lost, ought 
to be fairly balanced against each other. 
The predicted sufferings would be only 
temporary. On the other hand, if the 
services of such men were withheld at this 
tremendous crisis, perpetual misery and 
slavery might prove the alternative: so 
that if the temporary inconveniencies were 
fairly weighed against the probable conse- 
quences, it would fairly present this alter- 
native to the British scaman: shall I sub- 
mit to the latter for a short period, or shall 
I entail upon myself and posterity perpe- 
tual bondage? And while the hon. gen- 
tleman conceived such painful ideas of 
horror at the scenes which he presumed 
were then passing, he desired him to re- 
flect, that the suttering parties would have 
one consolation to oppose to their present 
miseries, that of transmitting to their 
children and grandchildren, “that constitu- 
tion and those liberties, for which they had 
sacrificed the temporary enjoyment of do- 
mestic felicity. 

Sir P. J. Clerke said, that it was shame- 
ful to conduct the public affairs of a great 
nation in such a pitiful, sneaking, treacher- 
ous manner. It was worse than breaking 
into a house at the dead of the night, in 
order to rifle it, and in case of resistance, 
to pre-determine tocommit murder. Why 
not do it in the open day, and in the face 
of the nation? No men were more fully 
protected by law, in their property and per- 
sons, than the unhappy victims devoted 
to slavery by the present Bill. The 
exemptions they enjoyed in their persons 
from an impress, were as sacred as those 
af any other man; and yet, attend to the 
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at object of the present Bill. What is 
It? to legalize acts of outrage and injus- 
tice, which have been already committed, 
in defiance of the laws of public faith, and 
of the most solemn sanction of acts of 
every branch of the legislature, plighted 
in full parliament. 

Sir George Savile, since no motives 
were sufficient to prevent administration 
from rushing blindly on to such notorious 
acts of cruelty and injustice, conjured 
the friends of the present motion to look 
seriously to its consequences. A Bill had 
just passed a committee for impowering go- 
vernment to compel the service of 30,000 
men, to become soldiers, contrary to their 
dispositions and habits of life; another 
Bill, just on the heels of it, is proposed, 
to compel the service of men protected 
and exempted from it by the laws of their 
country. Nay, farther, their services are 
compelled while under that protection. 
The militia was bad enough, but there the 
complaint could not be general ; those bal- 
loted might complain of the hardship, but 
not of the injustice ; but here the hardship 
was great, and the injustice infinitely 
greater; because it applied generally and 
individually to whole classes of men, with- 
out exception, and took from them, with- 
out any imputed crime, what at the time 
they were in legal possession of, namely, 
the freedom of their persons, in respect of 
the impress laws. He most sincerely la- 
mented the fate of his country, and wished 
to avert its approaching destruction, for 
he confessed he saw nothing in either mea- 
sure, but the seeds of revolt and insurrec- 
tion: one third of the force of the king- 
dom to be emploved in quelling and sub- 
duing another third; and the remaining 
third part, only, to face the united force 
of a most formidable and inveterate enemy.. 

Mr. Dempster said, common forms must 
sometimes be dispensed with. He had - 
himself, that morning, seconded a motion 
which superseded two of the East-India 
Company's bye-laws, in order to obtain so 
well-timed and necessary a measure, as 
that of procuring the assistance of the 
Company at the present crisis. The Corre 
pany had voted large and extensive boun- 
ties, by way of encouragement, and three 
line of battle ships. Now if the bye-laws 
had been strictly abided by, time would be 
lost, and a difference of opinion might 
have arose. On the other hand, by dis- 
pensing with them, unanimity and dispatch 
were both effected, and Europe will per- 


ceive, that union, in this country, implies 
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strength; and that, when united, we have 
nothing to fear from the utmost efforts of 
ourenemies. He confessed, that he would 
have been better pleased, that the propo- 
sition had been made in a fuller House. 
He could not speak to the propriety of the 
measure itself; if the men were wanted, 
they must be had; but the House ought 
to be first satisfied, that no other means 
would answer the same purpose, on the 
present occasion; or whether men might 
not be procured in sufficient numbers by 
the usual mode of pressing; or whether 
the very great number of protections 
granted by the board of Admiralty at 
leasure, and not supported by any exist- 
ing law, might not be called in. 
Sir Grey Cooper said, if there had not 
been omissions in the several Acts alluded 
to, there would have been no occasion for 
the present Bill. The Act of the 2nd of 
the King, giving an exemption to persons 
bringing fish to the London markets, con- 
tained a proviso of exception in case of 
rebellion or invasion, and it could only be 
inattention in the framers of the former 
bills of exemption that was the reason of 
the present application to parliament. 
- The nature of all government, in times of 
public exigency, pre-supposed a right to 
call upon every man’s purse or person in 
aid of the general defence, consequently, 
the arguments respecting the constitution, 

_and the particular hardships and distresses 
of individuals, or descriptions of men, fell 
to the ground. 

At one o'clock the Bill was presented 
and read a first time instantly, then read a 
second time, and afterwards committed for 
the next day. ‘The Bill passed without 
further opposition. 


. Debate in the Lords on the Bills for 

doubling the Militia; And for speedily 
Manning the Navy.] June 25. The 
Bills for doubling the Militia, and for 
speedily Manning the Navy, were read 
the first time. wh 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, the 
alarming state of the country, and the 
weak state of the navy, though imputable 
to ministry in general, were particularly so 
to the first lord of the Admiralty, who suf- 
fered the navy, the great bulwark of the 
kingdom, to be in so deplorable a state, 
that it was now much woaker than it had 
been on former occasions of public danger, 
and although so many millions had been 
granted for the support of it, it was barely 
equal to the fleet of France alone. The 
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marquis enumerated various instances of 
misconduct in the Admiralty department, 
and particularly mentioned the suffering 
seven sail of East-Indiamen to put to sea 
under convoy of only one ship, some days 
after the Brest fleet had sailed. He at- 
tacked ministers severely on this fact, and 
charged them with being either grossly 
ignorant and deficient of necessary intelli- 
gence, or grossly inattentive to such infor- 
mation as they obtained. He said their 
conduct respecting the Spanish rescript 
was a fresh instance either of their neglect, 
or of their want of intelligence. If the 
had known of it before it was delivered, 
and saw that the war must happen, they 
ought not to have deceived parliament, 
and declared, that there was no fear of a 
war with Spain, neither ought they to 
have come now with a violent Bill, which 
nothing but the most pressing exigency of 
affairs could justify; the measure should 
have been adopted sooner, in order to have 
rendered it effectual ; and, if they had not 
foreseen the event, they were the only 
persons ignorant of its being likely to 
occur; an ignorance the more inexcusable, 
because they had been told of it from al- 
most every man on that side of the House. 
He said, he wondered not at their turning 
a deaf ear to the noble Jords near him, 
after they had turned a deaf ear to the 
advices of their own ambassador. What 
he alluded to was, the circumstance of a 
noble viscount’s rising in that House, in 
consequence of a question being put to 
him, whether he had or had not sent mi- 
nisters timely information of the treaty be- 
tween France and America being in pro- | 
gress, and declaring that he had not only 
sent ministry word that the treaty was on 
foot, but of his being confirmed in his know- 
ledge of it, and of its conditions. At that 
time he remembered a noble viscount 
(Weymouth) rose, and said that what 
the noble viscount had declared was in 
every respect well-founded, but they were 
not bound to believe it. The marquis 
added, that he thought this at the time a 
little extraordinary, but from what he had 
lately heard the noble viscount, .who was 
ambassador at the court of Versailles, say 
respecting the court of Madrid, and of the 
delicacy with which that court ought to 
be apoken of, and the little doubt there was 
to be made of Castilian honour and sin- 
cerity, he gave the ministry credit for not 
lacing too much reliance on what came 
rom the noble viscount. ~ 
Having dwelt for some little time on 
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the deceit of the ministry, his lordship 
spoke of his own conduct, and justified 
himself from the charge of inordinate am- 
bition, as the main spring of his actions, 
by reciting his owa life, and declaring the 
marked character of his mind from his 
youth upwards. He said he had been 
bred in principles of the warmest loyalty, 
attachment, and affection to his sovereign, 
accompanied with the most sincere regard 
and enthusiastic reverence for the consti- 
tution. That from his earliest infancy he 
had acted upon these principles. t 
during the reign of his Majesty’s prede- 
cessor, he had, as some of thase who saw 
him then well knew, shewn the most zea- 
lous ardour to prove his loyalty. That 
his majesty of that day had done him the 
honour to say, he regarded him as a man 
of integrity. That in the beginning of the 
present reign, he felt the same attachment 
to the throne, but was sorry, in the open- 
ing of the reign, to see that designs were 
forming by interested individuals near the 
King’s person, which neither. promised 
honour to the sovereign, nor happiness 
nor advantage to his subjects. That his 
ce ee thought proper to entrust him 
with the administration of his affairs. That 
at that moment he ambitioned nothing: 
his sole objéct was to act in such a manner 
as should preserve the dignity of the 
crown, and the happiness and prosperity 
of the subjects in general ; that he regarded 
the Americans as the younger children of 
the crown, and by every means in his 
power humoured their frowardness, and 
contributed to their comfort, resting on 
that alone his hopes to render them duti- 
ful and affectionate to their parent coun- 
try. How different had been the conduct 
_ of those who succeeded him in office! In- 

stead of falling in with the little wayward- 
ness of America, they had apeeree the 
sternness of power to the harmless bent of 
inclination in the colonies. They had 
thwarted America in every point, and 
denied her requests in every particular. 
Not that he meant to say, America had 
been unreasonable in her requests; most 
of them were founded on justice, and upon 
our denial of giving them the relief they 
prayed for, rested that righteousness of 
cause which upheld every step she had 
taken. The marquis mentioned his Ma- 
ae having thought proper to change 
is administration, and Nec ared he at the 
time cheerfully acquiesced in the altera- 
tion, hoping that matters would be con- 
ducted by men more capable of under- 
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taking the administration of affairs than 
himself. How far they had been well con- 
ducted, he left it to the world to deter- 
mine. Of this he was certain, they could 
not have been conducted with more zeal 
for his Majesty’s honour, por with more 
anxiety to promote the prosperity of all 
his people. Having come to this point, 
the marquis mentioned Ireland, and de- 
sired to know what ministers intended te 
do respecting that loyal and distressed 
country? He said, it was highly neces- 
sary that they should go a step farther 
than their late resolution, before parlia- 
ment arose. He complained of the chief 
part of his motion respecting Ireland, 
some weeks ago, having been insidiously 
omitted, and said, that nothing but the 
hope that the King’s servants were in earn- 
est, should have induced him to have 
agreed to the omission. After discussing 
this much at large, he desired to know 
whether ministers meant to prorogue, or 
only to adjourn parliament, and at length 
adverted to the Bills upon the table, which 
he termed measures of great magnitude, 
and upon the face of them a confession on 
the part of the ministry, that the state of 
affairs was desperate. He declared his 
readiness to serve his country as far as his 
abilities would allow, and said he was 
fully convinced that, great as the danger 
might be, this country was equa to meet 
it fully and fairly, provided unanimity 
prevailed. That unanimity, however, he 
feared could not take place while those 
who had by their mismanagement induced 
the present danger, were still in office. 
He would not oppose the Bill, but he had 
great objections to it in its present state, 
objections which he should offer at the 
proper time, and when the Bill came to 
be debated. 

With regard to the [odemnity Bill, he 
said, that it was not a little hard upon the 
subject, that after ministers had from time 
to time been apprized of their fatal mis- 
conduct, and forewarned of the- conse- 
quences which would inevitably follow, 
they should, when the predicted effect 
really came upon them, urge parliament 
to consent to Bills which went immedi- 
ately to destroy the liberty, and disturb 
the quiet and comfort of individuals, merely 
upon the grounds of that necessity, whic 
they had, by their obstinacy and their ig- 
norance, given rise to. The Indemnity 
Bill, the marquis declared to be founded 
upon violence and injustice; was suck 
a Bill as ought never to be countenanced 
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but in @ moment of the most pressing 
emergency; it tended directly to violate 
parliamentary faith, and to destroy that 
confidence which ought always to be re- 
ligiously preserved between the legislature 
and the subject: and to this, it carried in 
it an extraordinary gift of power to the 
first lord of the Admiralty. That was a 
point which ought to be settled; was it 
understood, that the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty was to grant warrants of protec- 
tion, ad libitum: The Bill took away all 
parliamentary protections; why did it not 
remove all others? If it was founded on 
necessity, that necessity ought to have its 
shame in all cases without partiality. 

e begged therefore to know, if the first 
lord of the Admiralty was, by this Bill, to 
be created sole arbiter of the liberty of the 
subject? The question was serious and 
- important, and therefore he expected it 
would be answered. 

. The Earl of Sandwich lamented, that 
the Bill did not meet with that unanimity, 
which he had flattered himself would clia- 
racterize its reception. From what had 
passed on the last day’s debate, and from 
what had then fallen from the noble 
lords on the other side of the House, he 
had been induced to hope, that as the 
object of the war was now changed, and 
as the question at present was, whiether 
France and Spain should be vigorously 
opposed, every one of their lordships 
‘would join heart and hand in adding to 
the necessary exertions of government. 
He would not say, that there was an op- 
position to the Bill; from what had fallen 
from the noble marquis, he was convinced 
that there would not be any ; he was sorry 
to find, however, that there was even the 
shadow of an opposition to it. The exi- 
gency of affairs was certainly great, but it 
was such as ought rather to create an 
ardour in the mind of every true lover of 
his country, than any idea of despair. 
The present measure was a necessary one, 
and added to the other preparations, would 
Ee the safety of the country out of doubt. 

ith regard to what the noble marquis 
had thrown out respecting the state of the 
navy, it was a fresh proof to him, that every 
lord on the other aie of the House thought 
it his indispensable duty to attack the first 
lord of the Admiralty, let there be grounds 
for an attack of that aim and direction or 
not; for what had been the principal bo- 
siness of opposition during the session ? 
Fo endeavour to disquiet, accuse, and 
harass as much as possible that officer of 
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the crown, who in the present crisis had 
most business of importance upon his 
hands, and who, if sable lords had really 
considered the interests of their country, 
and had those interests as sincerely at 
heart as they declared they had, they 
would rather have encouraged to addi- 
tional exertion than endeavoured to teize 
into discontent with himself, and disregard 
of his public duty. Charge after charge 
had been urged,.and what had been the 
consequence? Every one of the various 
charges had been in the clearest and fullest 
manner refuted and disproved. Thenoble 
marquis had thought proper to say, that 
the navy was in a deplorable state. He 
denied the assertion; he insisted on it, 
that the navy was at present in the most 
respectable state’ that was ever known 
since Great Britain was a kingdom. To 
prove this, he recapitulated the number 
of men and ships in commission during 
four years of the last war, and aupteaeroel ty 
instanced the amount of each in 1759, 
which was by far the year of the greatest 
exertion. In that year 86,700 men were 
borne on the books of the ships of the 
line then in commission, and the number 
of ships was 97. At present, we had not 
quite so many ships, but what we had were 
greatly superior in point of strength, and 
the number of our seamen at 
amounted to 81,000, which, considering 
that we lost 18,000 of the seamen em- 
ployed Jast war, by not having America, 
was surely a very considerable number. 
The fleet under sir Charles Hardy was as 
fine a flect as ever was sent out; it was 
now very strong, and in a few days it 
would be much stronger. The noble 
marquis had complained of seven East 
Indiamen having been sent to sea under 
the convoy of a ship of 40 guns, and he 
had formerly said of 20 guns. The noble 


marquis was mistaken in both points. It | 


was neither a ship of 20, nor a ship of 40, 
but a ship of 50 guns, accompanied with 
a frigate. At the same time they were 
suffered to sail, admiral Darby was at sea 
with ten ships of the line; therefore there 
was no danger. As soon, however, as 
admiral Darby returned, orders were sent 
after the Indiamen to bring them back. 
By some accident, the first orders did not 
reach them; other orders were afterwards 
sent, which did come up with them, and 
they returned safe. 
the suftering them to sail at first, upon the 
then strong appearance of safety, and the 


pressing requests of the Company, that 


resent. 


His lordship justified. 


— 
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they might sail as early as possible. The 
French fleet also, it had since appeared, 
were not out; and the event had proved, 
that had they been permitted to sail they 
would have gone safe. Every effort of 
vigour was making in his department, and 
he flattered himself, that time would shew 
that there had been the greatest exertion 
that ever was known for the last two years. 
_ The Earl of Derby said, that there was 
not any ove of their lordships more willing 
to contribute to the defence of the king- 
dom in a moment like the present, than 
he was. He heartily wished that the 
unanimity which the noble lord had ad- 
verted to, could be brought about. Per- 
fectly convinced he was, that, on the side 
of the House on which he then stood, an 
unanimity of sentiment to support his Ma- 
jesty against his enemies, prevailed in the 
most eminent degree; but how was it 
ossible that they should be unanimous 
im joining in the measures proposed by 
those very ministers who had, by their 
misconduct, brought this once glorious 
kingdom to her present miserable condi- 
tion. He meant not to oppose the pre- 
sent Bills, because, in such a moment, he 
would not furnish ministers with a pre- 
tence to be brought forward in future, 
why they were unsuccessful ; neither should 
he have risen at all that day, had not the 
noble lord said, that every charge which 
had been brought against him had been 
disproved. Good God, was it possible for 
their lordships to have patience, and hear 
such an assertion! Had not a noble earl 
moved an address to his Majesty for the 
removal of the first lord of the Admiralty 
but a few weeks since, and had not the 
noble earl supported his motion by a 
variety of facts, to. several of which no 
answer had been given? Had any refuta- 
tion been attempted of the charge of 
Jeaving lord Howe in America without a 
reinforcement, in a moment when it was 
known that M. D’Estaing was under sail 
for America with a large fleet, which, had 
wind and weather permitted, might have 
extinguished all our hopes in that quarter 
of the globe? What answer had been 
iven to the charge of not having sent a 
eet into the Mediterranean? What an- 
swer to the charge of not having sent a 
fleet to prevent a pinetion of the fleets of 
Toulon and Brest? Why had not the first 
lord this year prevented the Brest flect 
from sailing out to join that of Cadiz? 
The Earl of Bristot declared, he made 
no scruple to pronounce that the delivery 
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of the Spanish rescript was solely owing 
to our fleet not being at sea sooner. He 
owned, that the $1 sail under sir Charles 
Hardy, were as fine ships, and he believed 
as well manned, as ever put to sea; he 
wished, however, that they had gone to 
sea sooner, end charged the first lord with 
the grossest misconduct in not having got 
them out before the French fleet sailed, 
emphatically declaring, that if he had, he 
verily believed we might now have been 
at peace with France, with Spain, and 
with America. He reprehended the same 
noble earl, on account of the navy bein 

decreased so much since 1771, when lord 
Hawke left .139 sail of the line behind 
him, 81 of which were‘at that time ready 
for sea. He asked what had the noble 
Jord done with those ships and the money 
so lavishly granted him by the public to 
support the navy? In answer to what 
lord Sandwich had said respecting the 
want of men, he declared, that was not his 
argument ; he complained of want of shipe; 
he was convjnced that there were men 
enough to be had, if the proper means 
were taken to obtain them. The noble 
lord had said, every charge brought against 
him had been disproved. He appealed to 
their lordships whether he had not stated 
a variety of charges in order to justify his 
motion for the removal of the noble earl, 
What was the consequence? The motion 
was got rid of by a previous question—was 
that a refutation? He said, he was far 
from wishing to clog the measures of go- 
vernment at this crisis; on the contrary, 
he was ready to assist with his personal 
services, in repelling the common enemy. 
He called upon ministers to give proof of 
the sincerity of their pretended zeal in 
offering their lives and fortunes; declaring 
that the words which conveyed the offer, 
were not so weighty as the air which bore 
it to the ears of those to whom they made 
it; that they should proceed to realities, 
and that now was the time to give a test 
of their true meaning; Jet them resign 
their salaries, their pensions, their emolu- 
ments, and their reversicns, and let the 
amount go to the payment of the neces- 
sary expences of the times. Having ut- 
tered this in a loud tone, he owned he 
spoke with heat but not with passion ; the 
subject warmed him; he desired to be 
heard distinctly, and he wished *he could 
be heard from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. What he said was fair; was 
warrantable. At the same time he de- 
clared, that he called upon those who were 
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cin place to make no very great sacrifice. 
Every man possessed of 2,000. a year, 
_was able to give as muchas he was, if they 
would but be contented to live within a 
moderate compass. The ministry, and 
ithose in place,:had derived great emolu- 
_ ments from the public for many years, and 
it was but just, that in this hour of the 
necessity of their country, they should 
wive back a little of the wealth they had 
amassed from the national revenue.—With 
regard to one of ‘the Bills upon the table, 
it was liable to great objection. It must 
necessarily interfere with the first and 
most pressing service—that of the navy. 
At would be impossible to man the navy, 
recruit the old corps, fill up the new levies, 
and create‘a new militia at one and the 
game time. The ‘objects were each of 
them important, ‘but they could not be all 
served at once. The greatest object was 
our navy, for upon that, and that chiefly, 
rested our security. The earl laughed at 
the idea of despairing. It had been the 
fashion of the day to hold out terror to 
4he public, to alarm them and to throw 
them into despondency. This was cruel, 
‘it was unnecessary. There was in this 
country an inexhaustible fund of riches 
and resources; more than able to repel 
iten times the dangers and difficulties that 
surrounded us; but all depended upon 
‘those riches and those resources being 
properly exerted. If he heard that mi- 
nisters acted with vigour, he would be the 
first man to applaud their conduct. The 
noble lord at the head of the admiralty, if 
he. knew his duty, would see that he ought 
to-go all lengths to supply the fleet with 
men. The Indemnity Bill was a very 
eee one, but why had not the measure 
een sooner adopted? This was not an 
hour to talk of protections. The fleet was 
the grand object, and nothing should 
check the exertions to man it. Had he 
_ been in the noble earl’s place, he would 
not only have put in practice what the 
Bill went to authorize, but he would have 
stripped all the privateers in every port in 
the kingdom; there should not have been 
"a single merchantman suffered to put her 
bowsprit out to sda, till the grand fleet 
was fully manned, and able to protect her. 
When he said this, he did not mean to have 
it understood that he was an enemy to the 
commercial interests of the kingdom; far 
from it: no man had them more at heart: 
but in a moment like the present, the in- 
terest of individuals depended altogether 
on the interest of the public; the latter 
[ VOL. XX. ] 
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‘must ‘be served first, in order to secure the 
former. 

The Duke of Manchester declared, there 
were now two press Bills on the table, a 
Bill for a land press and a Bill for a sea 
press: he should reserve the chief of his 
objections till the proper time of debating 
the two Bills, but he thought it necessary 
to alarm their lordships, and call their con- 
sideration to the real importance of the 
subject. — 

The Duke of Bolton entered into a dis- 
cussion ‘of the difficulties that would at- 
tend the carrying of the two Bills into exe- 
cution. He said, that supposing men could 
be got, without regard to protections, to 
man the 13 ships now ready for sea, those 
ministers would be mad who sent ships, 
which now had no men on board, to sea 
with such riff-raff. He reprehended the 
militia in general, as inadequate to any 
real service, and after enumerating his ob- 
jections to them, said, A fig for your new 
militia Bill, it is not worth a farthing! 
His grace also pronounced the late offer of 
the East India Company to build three 
ships for government, a frivolous, imper- 
yment, and impudent offer. .It was rather 
an insult than an essential benefit, and he 
believed it was brought about threugh the 
induence of the first lord of the Admiralty. 

Viscount Dudley declared that the pre- 
sent militia Bill was no more a land press 
than the former militia Bill was, and added, 
that though it was true the original ballot- 
ing for militia occasioned much ferment in 
the kingdom, he did not believe the same 
consequences would follow the present 
Act, because men’s minds were cured of 
the foolish prejudices which formerly filled 
them upon the subject. He thought the 
offer of the East india Company a very 
noble one; that it did the Company the 
highest credit, and he did not doubt it 
would be followed by other commercial 
bodies, and haye the most salutary eftect. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 
two Bills were such as notiing but the 
most urgent necessity could justify. They 
were both press Bills ; for what was press- 
ing but a compulsory mode of obliging 
persons to take up arms, to become either 
soldiers or sailors; and to submit to mar- 
tial law against their consent? Thus much 
for the principle of the Bills; not that he 
meant what he had said, as an objection to 
them; in times of public danger, every 
consideration must give way to the safety 
of the empire. The rights of individuals, 
even their dearest privileges, must at such 
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a moment be suffered to be invaded, and 
that under sanction of law. It only be- 
hoved ministers tosee, when they attempted 
measures of the extent and violence of 
those which the two Bills authorised, that 
the danger was of that degree, as would 
bear them out for having asked such un- 
linited powers of parhament. With re- 
gard to doubling the militia, he had him- 
self suggested it in the very last debate in 
that House. The present Bill, however, 
was not such as he had hinted at, there 
were clauses in it, which struck him as 
highly improper; so much so, that he 
really believed they would render the 
whole Bill nugatory and impracticable. 
The clause which augmented the compa- 
nies from 60 to 100 men; and the clause 
to empower his Majesty’s lieutenants to 
accept of any number of volunteers, and 
appoint officers to command them, were 
novelties in the militia, and might interfere 
materially with raising the men by ballot. 
He had his doubts also, whether it would 


. be possible to raise the whole number. 


He remembered the violent tumult that 
there was in various parts of the kingdom 
when the militia was first instituted. 
Forces were obliged to be employed to 


_ protect the magistrates in the execution of 


their duty. It was true, the matter was 
now better understood, and much of that 
prejudice which artful men had inculcated 
In ignorant minds against the militia, was 
subsided; but the business of raising a 


militia was not yet so easy as the noble 


~ 


viscount imagined. Last year only there 
were riots and disturbances. In the very 
county in which he had the honour to be 
his Majesty’s lieutenant, the people were 
in a ferment; with a great deal of talkin 

to them, the disturbances were auelled. 
and quiet was restored. From that par- 
tial tumult it was warrantable to suppose 


‘that there would be a great difficulty in 


raising a new militia, and probably an army 
must be employed in order to carry the 
measure into execution. Another objec- 
tion he had to the Bill was, that the militia 
now to be raised were, by the Bill, to be 
raised for three years. Why so? The 
exigency might not last solong. Besides, 
in a moment like the present, every pos- 
sible encouragement should be held out 
to individuals to offer their services; it 
was in the free spirit of the people that 
our security consisted, and not in a body 
of men pressed reluctantly to bear arms. 
Why, then, should the men be torn from 
their families under the unpleasant idea 
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that they were not to return forthree years? 
There was no occasion for the Bill’s carry- 
ing with it such an obstruction to the very 
measure it tended to authorise. Say haif 
the time; if the exigency then remained, 
how easy was it, having the men trained 
and disciplined, to get them again? their 
prejudice to the service would then be 
worn out, and being accustomed to a mé- | 
litia life, by far the greater part of them 
would enlist again, or come back as sub- 
stitutes. At any rate, his grace advisea 
avoiding compulsory measures as much as 

ossible; and for that reason it was, that 
Fe should give the preference to accepting 
such offers of raising regiments as had been 
made to government. 

Nothing could more strongly mark the 
want of decision and firmness in the King’s 
ministers, than the mode in which this 
Bill had passed the other House. The 
first lord of the Treasury had brought it in, 
and proposed that the number to be 
raised, should be 31,500, or in other 
words, that the militia should be augment- 
ed to double its present number ; a con- 
versation took place, and upon something 
that had been said, by some person or 
another, up rose the first lord of the Trea- 
sury’s meine and proposed that the 
number should be only 15,000; by and 
by, after some more conversation, the first 
lord of the Treasury changed his mind 
again; and the number was altered back to 
31,500. It was this irresolution in go- 
vernment that made all their measures 
fruitless. No one of the ministers knew 
their own minds; how, then, could they 
expect that the nation at large would put 
that confidence in them which they re- 
quired, and from whence alone could arise 
that cordiality and unanimity, hinted at 
that day by the noble ear] at the head of 
the Admiralty? As the present Bill was 
worded, it authorised the calling out a 
double militia whenever his Majesty’s mt 
nisters thought proper. There ought to 
be inserted in it some words expressive of 
the necessity upon which it was founded. 
He was sorry to see we were losing sight 
of the original constitution of the militia, 
and getting nearer and nearer to the idea 
of an army of regulars. The militia was 
originally formed, not only as the sta- 
tionary force of the kingdom, but as a — 
means of local defence. For this reason 
it was exceedingly wrong to move the 
militia of one county into another. He 
was aware of the argument that men under 
arms should have no local attachments, 
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and that they ought to be as ready to 
maintain this spot of ground as that, and 
in short to fight for their country any 
where. This was good doctrine when ap- 
plied to the regular soldier, but bad when 
applied tothe militia. The local affections 
of the latter ought to be encouraged as 
much as possible, whereas the soldier 
should be taught to regard all places alike, 
and to become a citizen of the world, pre- 
serving onlythat generalloveforhiscountry, 
and that zeal for its interest and its honour, 
which ever had, and he doubted not ever 
would be the characteristics of all ranks of 
the British army. By changing the mi- 
litia of the respective counties, and march- 
ing those raised in one part of the} king- 
dom into another, that regard for their 
natale sulum, that family attachment and 
connection which would make a militia- 
man fight with the utmost ardour in defence 
of a particular place, was wholly destroyed, 
and a general indifference begot in the 
minds of the whole body. Add to this, 
the knowledge of the strong parts of the 
kingdom, which those militia-men born 
near them must be possessed of, and which 
might be rendered essentially serviceable, 
was lost altogether; so that if a descent 
were made by the forces of France, and 
the regiments of. Berne, Roussillon, and 
Orleans, attacked any particular county, 
they would know full as well the passes, 
high grounds, heaths, inclosures, a roads 
of it, as that part of the militia who hap- 
pened to be there stationed, and upon 
whom the defence of it would necessarily 
devolve. His grace observed, that what 
he had there said applied altogether to the 
militia of the coast counties. The militia 
of Rutlandshire, Leicestershire, and other 
internal parts of the kingdom, ought cer- 
tainly to be moved nearer to the sea, be- 
' cause, as a descent must necessarily be 
made coastwise, it could be of no use to 
keep any part of the militia in the inland 
counties. — mS 
Besides this, his grace said, it was 
highly impolitic to convert the militia into 
stationed garrisons, and to lock them u 
in one settled camp all the summer, cil 
both men and officers, without doing the 
Jeast good, were most heartily tired of 
their situation. By this means they learnt 
mercly their common evolutions, and knew 
nothing of the most essential duty of a 
soldier. At present, doubtless, many ig- 
norant persons might agree to enter, if 
chosen by the ballot, or as substitutes, 
under the ridiculous idea, that parading 
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‘at Coxheath or at Warley Common, and 


being reviewed by his Majesty, was all 
that they had to do, and that in so doing 
they were, as it was termed, defending 
their country. This, however, was very 
far from the necessary military preparation 
for a defence of the kingdom against an 
invasion. The lord-lieutenants of the re- 
spective counties had it in their power to 
give the commander in chief very im- 
portant information. The weak and 
strong parts of the coasts ought to be as- 
certained, that the furmer might be for- 
tified and camps marked out near them. 
There were several other things highly 
necessary to be done, and which he did 
not even hear were in contemplation. 
Had the cattle in several counties near the 
sea been numbered, and a proper place 
appointed for them to be driven to, upon 
the first alarm of a foe attempting to land ? 
Had such a place been chosen for the ge- 
neral rendezvous of the cattle, so driven 
together, that it might conveniently be 
resorted to as occasion should require, 
and be changed according to the change 
of circumstances? Had an account been 
taken of the quantity of hay and corn in 
each county on the coast? And, what was 
exceedingly important, had it been ascer- 
tained what number of teams and horses 
there were in the respective districts, fur 
the purpose of carrying off the forage, and 
driving it further inland, whenever such a 
measure should appear proper? Were - 
there powder magazines established within | 
reach of the army, necessary to be sta- 
tioned near the coasts in order to repel a 
descent? Was there a single beacon erect- 
ed in order to give the alarm upon the 
approach of the foe? Was there prepared 
a sufficient quantity of those instruments, 
more useful in military operations of de- 
fence, than either muskets, bayonets, or 
swords? what he alluded to was pickaxes 
and spades. Let this country for once 
learn from America: let the ministers 
consider to what it was that the long con-. 
tinuance of the war across the Atlantic 
was ascribable—to their intrenchments. 
Every Gazette account, from the affair at 
Bunker’s Hill to the very last action, told 
us that the Americans had been uncom- 
monly active in their works of this kind ; 
that they were intrenched up to their 
teeth; that as soom as one work was dee . 
molished, another at a little distance pre- 
ecnted itself, and another after that; in» 
short, that the industry displayed in this 
kind of defensive opcration was astonish- 
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ing. Let us also learn from France, end 
recollect; when we attempted a descent 
on the corsts of that kingdom last year, 
what obstacles we met with. At present 
he had not heard that the coasts had been 
even viewed by engineers, nor a single foot 
of earth turned up for an intrenchment. 
Supposing that the latter should turn out 
- to be unnecessary as a matter of defence, 
it could not be unnecessary as a matter of 
instruction to the militia, any more than 
marching and taking positions, of which 
from their present management, they 
could not possibly have the smallest idea, 
and though in case of invasion, a very ne- 
cessary and material part of the service, 
was what, unless they were immediately 
Instructed in it, they would be perfectly 
strangers to. His grace added, that after 
all, take as much pains as possible, the 
militia could never be rendered equally 
serviceable with the regulars; it was very 
true there were many fine corps in the 
militia, but the service was so different, 
that it was a thing not to be expected 
that they should in the day of danger 
prove as good soldiers. = 
Another objection he had to moving 
the militia of one county into another, was 
this; at present mast of the lords lieute- 
nants of counties served themselves in the 
militia, and, according to their military 
duty, ought to be with the corps they had 
the command of, let those corps be sta- 
tioned at ever so great a distance from the 
counties in which they were balloted. In 
consequence of the present Act, it would 
be incumbent on them to be in their own 
countics in order to assist in calling out 
and balloting the new militia, and in ap- 
pointing officers. It was morally impossible 
for them to be in two places at one and 
the same time, consequently one of the 
duties must be neglected. Add to this, 
the expence that doubling the militia 
would cost the nation. It seemed of late 
to have been adopted by government as a 
maxim, that the security of the public 
must inevitably be great if the cost were 
Jarge. There never was a more foolish 
idea. It not only was a non sequitur, but 
to go to a great expence without acertainty 
of producing some sh baa effort was at 
all times highly imprudent; at this mo- 
ment, it was playing into the enemies 
hands, and cutting our own throats to 
save them the trouble. It might be said, 
that he threw this out to save himself from 
paying more to the public necessities ; 


very far from it; every man’s property 
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was lessened near a third within these ten 
years, and if it were lessened a third more, 
he was as able to live upon a littleas any 
one of their lurdships. His grace ear- 
nestly exhorted ministers to attend to 
what he had said, and to impute it to its 
true motive—a desire to serve his country 
in the hour of difficulty and danger. Let’ 
them not imagine that their places were 
wanted, and that what fell from him and 
froth other lords near him, arose from any 
wish to dispossess them of: their offices. 
Those must be bold men indeed, who, at 
this moment, wished to hold responsible 
situations. He had no such wish, he did' 
assure them. When this country was at 
war with her natural enemies, France and’ 
Spain, he felt it to be his duty to do his ut- 
most in support of his Majesty’s crown, 
and the interest of the kingdom, against’ 
the House of Bourbon. The case was 
widely different, when we were solely en- 
gaged in an unjust war with Americd. 
Then he wished for peace, and would 
have done all in his power to procure it. 
His feelings had been of another kind 
from the first moment that the French re- 
script was delivered last year. -As saot 
as he heard of it, he madea tender of his 
services in any capacity; either in the re- 
gular army, in the militia, or by raising a 
regiment of riflemen. We were, his grace 
observed, much in want of such corps m 
our army, and therefore he had offered to 
raise either riflemen or chasseurs. If the 
French made a descent, our army would 
feel a great disadvantage from having 
neither riflemen nor chasseurs to opposé 
their chasseurs. Asa proof of the very 
essential service of such corps in action, 
his grace mentioned an instance of 800 of 


‘this sort of force, heing posted by general 


Imhoff, last war, in a thick wood, near 
Cassel, directly in the front of the Frenclt 
army. It was astonishing the execution 
they did, and the difficulty with which they 
were dislodged was inconceivable. They 
placed themselves two and two behind 
the trees, and were such admirable marks- 
men, that as soun as any of the enemy 
ventured forward, they dropped them, 
After trying for a considerable time to 
dislodge these riflemen, the French ge- 
neral was obliged to march up a IJarge 
body of his infantry with the utmost rapi- 
dity, and by that means, with very great 
Joss on his side, at. length dispossessed 
them of the wood. His grace declared he 
had offered to raise these sort of men, 
from his knowledge of their great utility, 
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them ; his rank in the army would: not 
have been more exalted; and it was im- 
possible for him to have derived any one 


advantage ; government, however, thought 
He understood 


proper to reject his offer. 
that an offer to raise a regiment of horse 


indeed that offers of different kinds had 
come from two noble dukes, and two noble 
earls, but that ministry had either refused 
to accept them, or had accepted them in 
so unhandsome a manner, that it would have 
been more civil to have refused them. 
The duke of Rutland, he was told, had 
offered to raise a regiment of cavalry, 
which would cost him 12,0000. Surely 
if ministers threw cold water on such an 
offer, they ought to do more themselves. 
He had not heard of any offer coming 
from them. 
the head of the Admiralty had raised a 
regiment. Had he offered to raise one 
now? Had the first lord of the Treasury 
offered to raise one? He believed not. 
Let the noble lords high in office consider 

pearances a little, and if they were con- 
sistent in nothing else, let them for their 
own sakes be consistent in their attempts 
to prove that opposition had no view but 
to get into place, no desire to serve their 
country, and that they only aimed at in- 
ducing fresh misfortunes, having nothing 
less at heart than the interest of the 
empire. 

His grace declared, he had heard without 
doors that it was the intention of ministry 
to send a part of the militia over to Ire- 
Jand, in case France and Spain should be- 
- gin their attacks there. He warned them 
that if such a project were practised, the 
faith of parliament would be broken, and 
not the less broken, because this or that 
Feyinient had been induced to agree to, 
or because they had voluntarily consented. 
The express parliamentary stipulation 
with every man chosen by ballot was, that 
he should not be sent out of the kingdom ; 
the condition, though individually made, 
was a general pledge of faith, and ought 
to be rigidly observed. Let the ministry 
pause a moment, and reflect on the dan- 
ger of violating the parliamentary faith in 
any one instance. What was their argu- 
ment respecting Ireland? That the parlia- 
ment had pledged itself to enter upon an 
immediate consideration of their griev- 
ances, early next session, and to afford 
them al the relief that was consistent. with 
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and from our want of such corps. He 
could have gained nothing by raising 


of the kingdom. 


seriously 0 


Last war, the noble earl at. 
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the well being of this kingdom. If the 
parliamentary faith were broken in one in- 
stance, it might be broken in another ; 
and Ireland, by our violating our faith 


‘in regard to the militia, would have just 


cause of suspicion that we did not mean 


to keep our faith, relative to the promised 
‘consideration and relief of her distresses. 
had been made lately by a noble duke; | 


A report had been circulated, which, if 


‘it were not to be deemed an addition to 
our misfortunes, was certainly an addition 


to our disgrace. He had heard, but could 


‘scarcely. credit the report, that it had been 
‘resolved: in cabinet to invite a foreign 
‘prince to take the command of our forces 


at home, and to auperintend: the defence 
as it possible that mi- 
ne sa far in evil as to think 
@ measure so insulting to 
every British officer, and so absurd in it- 
self? He was far from intending to cast 
the least reflection on the military talents 
of prince Ferdinand. During the last war 
he had served under him in Germany, and 
it being his duty to be near his person, he 
had the best opportunity of knowing his 
ability as a general, and of adtniring his 
conduct. 
recollect the very essential difference of 
the service as commander in chief in Ger- 
many last war, and commander in chief in 
England at this crisis. Let them candidly: 
consider the opposition of circumstances, 
and then let them say, if they were mad 
enough to pursue a plan which was engen- 
dered in folly, and which could only end 
in shame and ill-success. Prince Ferdi- 
nand last war commanded in a country, of 
which there was not a place but what he 


nisters had 


| was intimately acquainted with, as well as 


the language, customs, and number of its 
inhabitants. He headed also an allied 
army, chiefly composed of foreigners. In 
this kingdom he would have to head an 
army of Englishmen, naturally averse to 
a foreign leader, and to command in a 
country, every foot of which, as well as 
its language, customs, &c. he was perfectly 
astranger to. Exclusive of this, what a 
libel would the bringing over prince Ferdi- 
nand be to every British officer? Was 
there no Englishman capable of heading 
English forces? Were all our able gene- 
rals, and all our able admirals employed, 
that we were obliged to send abroad to re- 
cruit for commanders? Was no native of 
England sufficiently master of military 
science, to be capable of undertaking the 
defence of his country, with a British 
army, amounting to near 100,000 men? 


But let ministers for a moment _ 


~ 
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Forbid it honour, and forbid it shame! 
While a Keppel and a Howe were unem- 


| ployee in-our fleets, and a Howe and a 


urgoyne unemployed in our armies, let 
not the disgrace of inviting foreigners to 

rotect our country from a foreign foe, 
be added to the catalogue of national igno- 
miny and national calamity ! 

With regard to the Impress Bill, his 
grace declared, that it went a very alarm- 
ing length. It was a gross violation of 
parliamentary faith, and a direct attack on 
the peace and freedom of the subject; in 
short, it was a measure of so much magni- 
tude, that nothing but the most crying exi- 
gency could countenance it for a moment. 
Before parliament, therefore, gave it the 
stamp of their authority, it was incumbent 
upon ministers, by an honest confession 
of the true state of our affairs, to shew that 
they could not do without it; and here 
his grace took occasion to say, that he 
was far from being of opinion that if we 
were really weak, it was the duty of mi- 
nisters to conceal our weakness; that 
might be very good policy, while it was a 
matter in doubt whether a foreign enemy 
should break with us or not. To conceal 
domestic weakness from other powers was 
a pious fraud, sanctified by wisdom and 
good sense, but in a moment like the 
present, when all that we had to dread 
was at our door, it was a matter not 
only of the greatest folly, but of the 
grossest criminality, to deceive the na- 
tion, and not to tell them where the coun- 
try was weak. He was perfectly con- 
vinced the danger would be less the more 
it was known, because, be it what it might, 
the country had abundant resources, and 
there was spirit enough in the people to 
give the necessary strength to government, 
but it was impossible for the people, let 


their zeal be ever so ardent, to support go- 


vernment effectually, unless they were in- 
formed to what point it was most neces- 
sary that their zeal should be directed. 
One great objection to the Bill was, the 
passing it now and letting it advert to an 
antecedent period. If the measure of 
pressing from all protections were really 
necessary to man the fleet, the first lord of 
the Admiralty should have put it in prac- 
tice, and come fairly to parliament in the 
usual way, and desired an indemnity. 
The present Bill, dating the time of its 
being in force from the L6th of June, was 
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away of protections also, as it would mate- 
rially affect trade, was a very serious consi- 
deration. The present Bill would throw 
an additional and inordinate degree of 
power into the hands of the first lord of 
the Admiralty. It was highly necessary, 
therefore, betore their lardships gave their 
consent to it, that they should hear from 
either the noble earl himself or some other 
minister, how that power was intended to 
be exercised. The question concerned 
the public materially, but it concerned him 
most materially. If the coal trade were 
cramped, not only the city of London and 
almost every eine eat in the kingdom 
would be deeply affected, but his fortune 
would be much injured.' Did the noble 
earl at the head of the Admiralty mean to 
protect the coal trade? It was a question 
which ought to be answered. His grace 
reprobated in severe terms the practice of 
selling protections at the Admiralty-office. 
He declared that no man ought to be fa- 
voured with a protection who was not en- 
titled to one, on account of the nature of 
his trade, and the benefit which the public 
derived, or were likely to derive, from his 
being protected in that trade; where he 
was so entitled, he ought to have the pro- 
tection free from any charge whatever. 

His grace concluded with recommend- 
ing ministry to endeavour to create what 
they themselves preached up, unanimity ; 
and this, he told them, they could never 
expect to attain, unless they totally 
changed the system of their measures. 
He cautioned them not to place too much 
confidence in a majority of parliament; 
there were times, and those seemed to be 
at hand, when the voice of the people at 
large would be heard, and ministerial delu- 
sion would cease of its desired and usual 
effect. At present, he assured them, a 
great many of their parliamentary ma- 
jority, the moment they had got on the 
other side of those doors, within which 
they had given their votes in support of 
ministers, made no scruple to shrug up 
their shoulders, and to declare, that the 
present ministry was the mast weak and 
absurd that ever ruled a great nation; 
that their measures were founded in the 
grossest ignorance, and conducted with 
the most marked negligence and want of 
spirit. Without doors the majority was 
shee to one against them. In sl el of 
the kingdom, in all companies and on all 
occasions their conduct was canvassed 


oy. an ex post facto law, and all ex post 
Jacto laws were unjust, and contrary to the 


ci without reserve, and reprehended without 
“spirit of the constitution ; a general taking 


mercy. Let them not, therefore, trust te 
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the astonishing degree of apathy and in- 
sensibility that had characterised the na- 
tion for years. They had themselves oc- 
-casioned the cloud which now blackened 
the British horizon: let them beware it 
did not burst upon their own heads. 

The Marquis of Rockingham again put 
his questions about Ireland, and the re- 
maining right of granting protections, 
which the Bill would leave vested in the 
Admiralty board ; declaring that the power 
was inordinate, and ought not to be trusted 
in such hands: the terms, which he under- 
stood the Irish would demand and expect, 
were, a free exportation of their woollen 
menufactures, and a tax on absentees. 
The marquis complained of ministry tax- 
ing his property in Ireland to pay pensions 
to prostitute lords of parliament and mem. 
bers of the other House; he threatened 
to stay in this country no longer, unless 
Ireland, where he had a large property, 
was relieved. 

Earl Gower said, that he understood the 
Irish were perfectly satisfied with the par- 
liamentary pledge; that in the recess the 
matter should be fully canvassed, and 
early the next session such relief as this 
country could grant, afforded to that conr 
fessedly distressed and loyal people. With 
regard to protections, he conceived the 
Admiralty board would possess no more 
power than they formerly had, and he 
dared answer for it they would only use 
their discretion where it was necessary. 

The Earl of Bristol was for allowing 
protections to no persons whatever, but 
those in the coal trade; and if the city of 
London and the several manufactories in 
the kingdom would not be greatly dis- 
tressed by checking the coal trade, he was 
free to say, he would not even agree that 
they ought to be protected, before all the 
wae was completely manned. 

he Earl of Sandwich said no protection 
were ever given or sold to single men. 
That it was astonishing the number of 
protections that were wont to be made out 
of the Admiralty office, which this Bill 
would put a stop to. That the Admiralty 
protections were always granted to mas- 
ters of certain vessels for so many men 
each, and ot peat fees were paid at the 
Admiralty office. That in no public office 
business was done without some fee; he 
saw therefore no ground for complaint 
against that office over which he presided, 
more for taking its accustomed fees than 
any other. 

The Bills were read a first time. 
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June 28. The Earl of Coventry recom- 
mended unanimity as a thing highly ne- 
cessary in an hour of danger Fie the pre- 
sent. His lordship exhorted ministers, if 
they had the least regard for the interest 
of Great Britain or the honour of the 
crown, te put an end to the American war 
immediately. He said the American war 
was a millstone about the neck of this 
country, which pulled her down, and ren- 
dered every effort to retrieve her cha- 
racter, a8 a great nation, ineffectual. He 
understood, that since the large detach- 
ment had been sent from sir Henry Clin- 
ton’s army to the West Indies, our af- 
fairs across the Atlantic wore a better ap-. 
pearance than before; if the lessening 
our army at New York was attended with 
so much benefit, it was .warrantable to 
presume that the withdrawing the whole 
of the army would produce still greater 
advantage. For these reasons he most 
heartily wished, that during the recess, 
ministers would employ themselves in en- 
deavouring to effect so salutary a purpose, 
assuring them that of all the measures 
they could possibly adopt, it was the most 
likely to promote unanimity ; for however 
averse a great number of people were, to 
carrying on an unjust war against our 
brethren in America, there could be but 
one sentiment respecting the war against 
our natural enemies. 

The Duke of G-afton said, he was as 
ready as any man in the kingdom to be 
unanimous in supporting such measures as 
were most likely to contribute to the de- 
fence of this country against France and 
Spain, and to give vigour to our military 
exertions, in a crisis in which military 
exertion, both by sea and land, was so ne- 
cessary as the present. He could not, 
however, consent to an, union with that set 
of men to whose bad conduct all the 
danger and difficulty of the hour was to 
be ascribed. The best way to procure 
unanimity would be for those men to re- 
tire from the government, to which they 
had proved themselves wholly inadequate. 
They had not only, by their weak mea- 
sures, brought on all the disgrace and ca- 
lamity which overwhelmed us; they had 
not only lost all confidence at home, but 
they had contrived to Jose all confidence 
abroad. Hence it was that in this pe- 
rilous crisis we stood without a single ally ; 
all Europe looking on with indifference, 
or rather with a hope to see us crushed 
and annihilated. His grace said, he was 
in the country upon his private business 
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when he first heard of the Bill, which was 
that day to be the subject of considera- 
tion. ‘It struck him instantly that a Bill 
so suddenly brought in and hurried through 
the other Howse in so hasty a manner, 
must be a very raw, indigested and im- 
sperfect performance. As a proaf of this 
assertion, he reminded their lordships of 
the great variety of our.militia laws, and 
‘the manifold ‘errors that had from time to 
time escaped in most of them. ‘He men- 
tioned also that the laws themselves were 
so voluminous, that a few years back, 
when it was thought advisable to review 
-the whole, and collect the essential clauses 
of each, into one statute, that statute 
swelled into a volame. As soon as he 
heard of the Bill, he posted to town in- 
stantly, and arrived at his house yesterday 
evening. That he there found the Bill, 
which he presumed had been delivered as 
soon as it was printed. That as he ex- 
pected, when he came to read it he dis- 
covered it to be full of detects. His 
grace then stated the parts of the Bill 
which appeared to him to be particularly 
objectionable, and first he mentioned, that 
in the second clause, it was enacted that 
‘* it may be lawful for his Majesty to order 
and direct the number of private men to 
serve in the militia to be doubled.” The 
words ‘ private men’ his grace commented 
upon for some time, observing that, those 
words confined the new militia to the 'pri- 
vate men only, and did not give the least 
hint of the officers necessary to command 
them. -He next adverted to the clause 
- which enabled his Majesty to augment the 
anilitia companies to 100, and directed that 
one lieutenant should be added to each 
company so augmented. This he de- 
.Clared was an innovation, that might be 
,attended with:bad consequences ; he added 
likewtse, that it was the first mention of 
any officer, and that it so effectually took 
away the right of appointing officers from 
the lieutenant of éach county, and from 
the three deputy lieutenants, and vested 
.the power in his Majesty, that if he were 
sent to, as lord licttenant of Suffolk, and 
desired to appoint the officers of the new 
militia, he should write word back, that 
he could not asstme any such power, for 
that by the Act, his Majesty aloe had the 


His .prace recommended to the | was a gross deception. 
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theory, it might rot, upon trial, be easy to 


be carried into practice, and that if they 
did not seize that opportunity of delibe- 


rating upon it with due circumspection, , 
they might hereafter have much reason to 


lament their precipitation. 7 

The Duke of Manchester said, that he 
had for many years taken a great deal of 
trouble about the militia; that as origi- 
nally formed, it was a constitutional force, 
and such he hoped it ever would continue. 
The present Bill tended to alter it in many 
points, and therefore ought to be very 
deliberately considered. His grace stated 
a variety of objections to the ana of the 
Bill, and some to its principle. He — 
doubted the practicability of the measure, 
and likewise the effect it might have on 
other services. With regard to the for- 
mer, it would bear hard upon the public 
from the season of the year in which it 
must necessarily be carried into execu- 
tion; the harvest coming on, and all the 


husbandmen preparing to get in that corn 


and provender, which was not only of 
material importance to the individual whose 


property it was, but to the nation at large, 


whose subsistence depended upon it. He 
questioned likewise the possibility of gain- 


ing so many men as the Bill called for, 


and dreaded the disturbances that might 
ensue from attempting to enforce the Act. 


He ergued also upon the necessity of re- 


cruiting the old corps, and of getting men 
for the new levies, submitting it to their 
lordships, whether it was not ‘obvious that 
one service would clash with another, and 
that perhaps ‘by. attempting to raise a new 
militia, it would be impossible either to 
complete the manning of the navy, to com- 
iplete the old regiments, or for such of the 


nobility whose offers to raise regiments, 


&c. had been accepted, to get their men. 
He mentioned, that he had very early 
made an offer to government to raise a 
regiment, but his offer had been rejected. 


The order of the day being read, 


The Earl of Bristol said he should nat 
have risen, had it not been asserted that 
he had mis-stated facts relative to the 
navy, and that he not only was confuted 
in that erroneous statement, but’ that he 
had acknowledged he was confeted. ‘Tins 
He had spoken to 


ower. 
Hove a serious consideration of the Bill, ; their lordships from authentic accounts, 


stating, that the measure it tended to au- 
thorise was of infinitely greater extent 
than they might possibly foresee; that 
however plausible it might appear in 


which he defied any one lord to disprove. 


His lordship adhered to what he had on 
every occasion insisted on, viz. that the 
manning of the navy was the first consi- 
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deration, and ooght to be first attended 
to. He said, that no measure which was 
the least likely to prejudice that great end, 
ought to receive the countenance of their 
lordships, and that the present design of 
augmenting the militia, struck him as im- 
mediately tending to operate against that 
and other very important services. He 
was therefore inclined to vote against the 
Bill being committed; but what would 
determine him, would be an answer from 
the commander in ghief of the army, re- 
Jative to the defitiencies of the army. 
Report said that the army was from 14 to 
16,000 men short of its complement. If 
this were true, it was an unanswerable ar- 
gument against acceding to a Bill, which 
if passed into a law, would swallow up 
almost every man in the nation fit for 
service. Befure he sat down, he would 
ask another question of a noble Jord ( Sand- 
wich), were the corps of marines com- 
plete? If they were not, it was an addi- 
tiongl reason, why, in a moment like the 
present, the augmentation of the militia 
was a measure impolitic, and improper to 
be adopted. 

Earl Guwer declared, that in a crisis of 
emergency like that in which we now 
stood, he had hoped that every mode of 
calling out the strength of the country, 
which was proposed, would be readily 
adopted and supported by parliament. 
That he had himself had his doubts of the 
practicability and prudence of the present 
measure. ‘That there was scarcely an ar- 
gument which had been urged against it, 
which had not, at one time or other, since 
the measure was first proposed, occupied 
his mind; that, however, he was inclined 
to forego his own opinion, from the con- 
sideration, that the Bill apparently held 
out the mode most likely to collect a large 
force for the defence of the kingdom 
speedily. That the Bill, as it stood, was 
not of necessity to be adopted in toto ; 
most of the objections which he had heard 
made to it might be met, and the commit- 
tee might so alter the Bill, that the whole 
might be done away. With regard to the 
question respecting the deficiencies of the 
army, he was not competent to answer it, 
and if he were, he was free to say, he 
should think a direct and explicit answer 
highly imprudent. Thus much he would 
declare, the amount of the armed forces in 
the kingdom, including the militia, which 
had been stated by a noble duke last 
Friday, was, he believed, extremely erro- 
neous; if he was rightly informed, the 
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gross number was many thousands sliort 
ot the number stated. The effective troops 
now in the kingdom ought not to be taken 
to that extent in which it had been adverts 
éd to, and therefore the argument against 
the present Bill, which had been built on 
that foundation, was much shaken. His 
lordship earnestly advised the House to ¢o 
into a committee upon the Bill, and said, 
that it might be there so altered as to be 
rendered unobjectionable. 

Viscount Jownshend reprehended the 
folly of providing for a home defence only, 
and losing sight of the necessary provision 
for the maintenance and support of our 
distant dependencies. He said, it resem- 
bled the conduct of a poor wretch in the 
last stage of mortality, who turned all his 
attention to his stomach, and thought 
he kept that tolerably warm and comfort- 
able, he was safe, although his extremities 
were wasting, and their loss of function 
must necessarily approach the seat of life 
by gradation, and end in putting a period 
to his existence. His lordship declared 
that no man was more ready than he was 
to give government every support that 
parliament could give them for the de- 
fence of the kingdom; it was necessary, 
however, to consider how far any measure 
proposed was adequate to the purpose it 
was avowedly designed to answer. The 
present militia Bill was such as, he feared, 
was rather founded in zeal than in pru-~ 
dence. At present the army wanted 
many recruits, and there were several new 
corps to be raised. Both of these struck 
him, as objects which ought to pata 
the raising an additional national force, 
and for this reason; the regulars, whether 
raised as recruits to the army, or raised 
under the offers of nobility as new regic 
ments, might be sent out of the kingdom, 
and sent wherever the pressure of affairs 
might require. At present we had pos- 
sessions at some distance. The West- 
Indies, it was said, would be the object of 
attack on the part of our enemies. We 
could not send: any of the militia to the 
West: Indies, neither could we send any 
of the regular forces now in the kingdom ; 
the sending of the one was prohibited by 
law, and the sending of the other was pro- 
hibited by necessity—in fact, we could 
not spare them. When such was the case, 
why should we attempt to monopolize 
every man in the kingdom fit for a soldier, 
by augmenting the militia to double its 
esent number? His lordship urged the 
impropriety of putting the measure io 
[38] 
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practice just on the approach of the har- 
vest, and stated his reasons why he thought 
that agreeing to the present Bill would 
clash with other services, asking why mi- 
nisters should desire to cripple and ob- 
struct the recruiting for the army, by 
throwing in the way of that great object, 
a Bill which would effectually hinder men 
being got, either by the regulars, the new 
corps, or by the navy? He declared, that 
every gentleman in the army well knew, 
that since the militia was first established, 
the recruiting service for the army was 
oe checked, and almost put an end to. 
e advised a different mode of armament; 
that of each gentleman in his own country 
arming his followers, and registering their 
number, by which means each county 
would have its own force, and such a force 
as he was convinced would serve more ef- 
fectually than any other. His lordship 
concluded with declaring, that he did not 
approve of the militia Bill; but that if he 
heard no better scheme proposed, he 
should certainly vote for that, because in 
a moment like the present, no man ought 
to deny his support to such measures as 
were suggested for the defence of the 
kingdom, however short those measures 
might fall of what he conceived might be 
carried into execution with greater effect. 
The Earl of Bristol said, he considered 
the silence of the commander in chief of 
the army, respecting the deficiencies he 
had alluded to, as a confession of the fact ; 
he therefore should move their lordships, 
that the Bill should not be committed. 
The Duke of Grafton re-stated his ob- 
jections to the Bill, and said, that the more 
e thought of it, the more he saw its de- 
fects. He conjured the House to take a 
little more time to consider it. He said 
his business in the country was pressing, 
and that he was to be in camp next Mon- 
day; he would, however, give up ever 
personal consideration to a matter of suc 
moment. He begged, therefore, that their 
lordships would only defer committing the 
Bill till the next morning, that ministers 
might have an opportunity of deliberating 
emong themselves once more, and profit- 
ing by the hints they had that day heard 
thrown out in parliament. His grace par- 
ticularly dwelt on the tinpossibilily to re- 
cruit the army, man the navy, and fill the 
new corps at one and the same time. He 
declared, though the Spanish rescript had 
been delivered near a fortnight, and it was 
customary for the people in general to 
shew a spirit, equal to the wishes of go- 
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vernment, to repel the common enemy ; 
that in Suffolk he bad not seen the least 
appearance of that spirit, no one offer 
having been made him to accept a com- 
mission in the new militia. 

The Lord Chancellor called the atten- 
tion of the House to the question, which 
was, whether the Bill should be committed. 
His lordship urged the necessity of calling 
out the force of the kingdom, submitted to 
the House what was the most proper 
means of calling out ghat force, and in- 
formed them, that agreeing to the motion 
that the Bill be not committed, would be 
in fact denying the necessity of increasing 
the national force in any measure what- 
ever. The present Bill might be imper- 
fect, and liable to challenge in point of 
form; it would not, however, he pre- 
sumed, be liable to any in point of prin- 
ciple, because in a crisis like the present, 
he did not conceive that any man would 
say he was an enemy to putting the king- 
dom into the best state of defence ; what- 
ever were the errors of the Bill, as far as 
he was enabled to judge from the objec- 
tions which had been taken, there was not. 
any one of them which might not be cor- 
rected in the committee. 

The Earl of Derby said, that from what 
he had heard, he was confirmed in his 
opinion, that the Bill was impracticable. 

e entered into a history of his offers to 
raise 8 regiment, made on the delivery of 
the Trench rescript, to the noble lord at 
the head of the American department, and 
since the delivery of the Spanish rescript, 
to the present commander in chief, and 
complained of being greatly ill-treated on. 
both occasions, and being marked as an ob- 
ject of ministerial persecution. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he had 
mentioned doubling the militia in a late 
debate as a feasible project in case of ne- 
cessity, but he-had not dreamt of carrying 
the measure into practice, in.such a man- 
ner as the present Bill stated. He agreed 
perfectly with lord Townshend, as to the 
propriety of raising county corps, declaring 
that such corps were, of all forces, the 
most capable of driving the country. in 
case of necessity. He said he differed in 
some degree with the noble earl (of Bris- 
tol). He thought the navy the first ob- 
ject, and that it ought to be manned im- 
mediately ; but he did not think, if we met 
with an accident at sea, that it was over 
with this country. He complained of the 
partiality of government . respecting the 


offers made them of raising regiments, and 
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suid he would speak out ; that a noble ear! 
of that House, who had served abroad, 
and whose name ought to procure him re- 
spect, had been raised only one miserable 
step in his profession (from a lieutenant to 
a captain) at the same time that another 
earl, who had never served either in the 
militia or inthe army, was of a sudden ap- 
ointed to the command of a company. 
e meant the earl of Chesterfield and the 
earl of Chatham. 
The Earl of Bristol withdrew his mo- 
tion, declaring that when he made it, he 
thought the Bill would not be so altered 


as to produce any good; but from what | the head o 


his grace of Richmond hed said, he was 
induced to change his opinion. 

_ The House then went into a committee 
@n the two Bills. 


June 29. The Navy Bill was read a 
third time, after which 

The Earl of Sandwich declared, that 
although the Bill was highly necessary to 
be passed, he wished exceedingly to render 
it as palatable as possible to all their lord- 
ehips ; for which reason he had considered 
every objection which had been suggested, 
with the utmost attention. The objection 
which appeared to him to be the most ur- 
gent of any, was, that if the men were 
ate out of the colliers, the city of 

ondon, and many great manufactories, 
would be materially detrimented. He had 
revolved this objection upon his pillow, 
and had endeavoured to discover some 
mode of lessening it, if one could not be 
hit upon, which would remove it altoge- 
ther; at length he had found what, if it 
did not fall under the latter description, 
would at least, he hoped, be allowed to 
come under the former, and that was by 
an amendment, which he should offer to 
their lordships’ consideration, and if they 
= AH of it, it might be annexed to the 

ill as.a rider. His lordship then read his 
amendment, which was in purport, “ that 
the Act should operate respecting the coal 
trade for one month only instead of five ;”’ 
that. was till the 16th of July, which would 
not be above a fortnight longer. By this 
favour, his lordship said, it would be sleatty 
evinced, that his wish was to protect and 
encourage that trade as far as the exigency 
, of the public service would possibly allow. 
In the course of his speech also he took 
notice, that every one of their lordships, 
_ as well as himself, had been mistaken, re- 

specting the Act of the 2nd of queen 
‘Ange, stated in the Bill to exempt and pro- 
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tect the apprentices, &c. of colliers. That 
Act had long since been repealed, or 
rather, being a temporary statute, and 
assed expressly to'remain in force only a 
imited time, it had repealed itself. The 
coal trade, therefore, by this amendment, 
would in a fortnight’s time be put exactly 
in the situation in which it stood previous 
to the passing of the Bill then ‘mde con- 
sideration, and that he hoped would satisfy 
their lordships, and induce them to pass 
the Bill unanimously. 
The Duke of Bolton contended, that 
though the proviso which the noble earl at 
é the Admiralty had read, was 
certainly such a one as he should not ob- 
ject to, it did not go far enough. The 
coal trade was of the most material conse- 
quence to the metropolis. Its very exist- 
ence might be said to depend upon it. 
The Act therefore ought not to afford the 
coal trade a partial relief ; it ought to re- 
lieve the masters of colliers altogether, and 
to exempt them from having any of their 
hands taken from them. He reminded the 
noble lord, that the 2nd of queen Anne 
which gave them protection, was passed in 
the course of a war. They had been in 
the enjoyment of that protection daring 
several wars since, which was a clear proof, 
that the idea that had uniformly prevailed 
was, that the coal trade ought not to be ' 
molested, and that when there had been 
occasion to man our fleets formerly, re- 
sources were found, and the business done 
without going the extraordinary length of 
the present Bill. 
he Earl of Sandwich expressed his 
astonishment that the proviso did not af- 
ford full satisfaction. He said, it was as 
far as he could possibly go, and if he went 
farther, would not every other species of 
maritime trade have a right to complain, 
and to ask why is the coal trade to be ex- 
empted from this disadvantage any more 
than us? His lordship declared, it was 
highly necessary to get men, and that im- 
mediately. Several ships were readv for 
sea, and wanted nothing but manning. He 
had been repeatedly called on to use every 
exertion to get out the fleet: what he had 
done was an exertion, and an exertior the 
most likely to effect the great purpose in 
view. All exertions were burthens upon 
the public, and that was in particular a 
very great burthen, but it was a necessary 
one, and every description of men must 
bear a part of it. From the nobleman 
down to the master of a collier, it must be - 


equally shared. . Add.to this, if he wen 
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farther, the service must be materially 
hurt, for then they must give up the men. 


they had got from the colliers; a number 


of very useful and able hands, excecdi 
fit for his Majesty’s service, and which could 
not be spared. His lordship concluded 
with desiring the noble duke seriously to 
consider the critical situation in which our 
affairs were at this moment, and the great 
importance of manning as many ships as 
possible, and then to say, whether, as a 
friend to his country, he wished that the 
men they had got by that exertion which 
he had risked, should be discharged ? 

The Duke of Boulton declared he was 
not arguing for giving up men, he was 
speaking of boys, the apprentices to mas- 
ters of colliers. It was those by whom the 
vessels in the coal trade were chiefly 
navigated, and without them the trade was 
at an end, 

The Earl of Sandwich declared, that it 
was men and men only that they pressed, 
and that boys under eighteen were not 
taken. 

The Earl of Bristol was not for giving 
up a single man till every ship now ready 
for sea had its full complement. He 
wished, however, that the coal trade should 
not be robbed of the apprentices, and re- 
minded the House, that it was the grand 
nursery of our seamen, and insfead of 
being cramped, ought to be encouraged. 
_ He was therefvre for introducing a clause 
- ‘inthe Bill, by which they should be se- 
cured in having two apprentices, and not 
depend merely upon Admiralty protections, 
which might be revoked immediately after 
they were granted. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, that the Ad- 
miralty went much farther in their protec- 
tions of the coal trade than the noble earl 
had stated. Their orders to the press 
masters being not only to allow the colliers 
two apprentices, but a first mate and a 
carpenter. He had a press-warrant then 
in his pocket, signed by himself. 

The Duke of Richmond approved of the 
proviso so far as it went, but declared it 
ought to extend toa total exemption of 
- the conl trade. He said, that as the Bill 
then stood, it tended to sanctify a breach 
of parliamentary faith, and being retros. 

ective, it was in truth an ex post facto 
Bill, neither of which ought to meet with 
the sanction of that House; he therefore 
argued that the date of the Bill ought to 
be changed, and that it should be merel 
prospective. His grace said, that with 


wegard to the measures taken by the frst 
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lord of the Admiralty, in ition to 
the letter of the law, he gave him full cre- 
dit for his good intentions; but unless the 
number of men that had been obtained in 
consequence of them was fairly stated, it 
was impossible to decide whether the end 
was equal to the means; he was willing, 
however, to agree to the only true consti- 
tutional manner of preventing the noble 
lord from being harassed by actions or 
prosecutions, and that was by a bill of in- 
demnity, stating the breach of the law 
exactly as it was, and indemnifying the 
noble iced for his conduct. This proposi- 
tion his grace urged very strenuously, de- 


claring, that consistently with honour and 


justice, their lordships could not adopt 
any other line of action. To agree to the 
Bill as it then stood, would be to violate 
parliamentary faith, a pledge of so delicate 
a nature, that he did not know that an 
exigency, however great, could justify the 
breach of it: and if their lordships would 
but consider a moment, that the Bill by 
being retrospective was an ex post facto 
Bill, they surely would not sanctify a meas | 
sure so Contrary to every principle of jus- 
tice and humanity. What occasion alsa 
was there for their lordships to adopt a 
degree of criminality that would disgrace 
them as men, and disgrace parliament for 
ever, when it was so easy _ aan all the 
urposes of the present Bill in a fair, D; 
aad: ginple manner? His grace bewzed 
their lordships to consider, that the liber 
ty of the subject was materially affected 
by the Bill; that on that account it was a 
niee matter, and at that moment particu 
larly so; in the critical situation of public 
affairs, it was well worth the while of ga 
vernment to make their measures as popue 
lar as possible; as the Bill stood, it must 
be odious to the public; besides, why pres 
fer injustice to truth and virtue? Troth 
and virtue were solid, substantial greunds 
to stand on, and such grounds as every 
honest government would choose to make 
the basis of their actions. After dwelling 
on this point, his grace reverted to the 
proviso relative to the coal trade, and what 
the first lord of the Admiralty bad said 
respecting the nature of bis press orders; 
arguing that it was not enough to declare 
that apprentices in that trade sheuld be 
secured from being pressed by either an 
order from the Admiralty not to press 
them, oran Admiralty office protection ; 
they ought to be secured ag a a 
exemption. The Admiralty office might, 
as a noble earl had said, grant protections 
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one day, and revoke these protections the 
next day. The coal trade was admitted 
on all hands to be of the utmost importance 
both as a nursery for seamen, and as it 
served the town with fuel; it ought there- 
fore to be effectually protected, and that 
it could not be, but by an express exemp- 
tion by act of parliament; he wished, 
therefore, to see the words added for that 


pu . 

The Earl of Chesterfield spoke in sup- 

rt of the Bill as it then stood, and in 
favour of the Admiralty- board's remaining 
to hold the power of granting protections 
to the coal trade, and to others as they in 
their discretion judged it to be prudent. 
He said, that the very circumstance of 
having the power of revoking their pro- 
tections whenever the exigencies of the 
state required it, was what pressed on his 
mind as the strongest reason why it was 
better for the public welfare, that the 
power should remain lodged where it now 
was, than that it should be taken away, 
and the coal trade have a leyal exemption, 
which might at a particular crisis operate 
very much to the disadvantage of his Ma- 
jesty’s service. He called the attention of 
the House to the notorious want of men 
to mun such ships as were otherwise ready 
to sail and reinforce sir Charles Hardy, in- 
stancing that as an ununswerable argument 
of the propriety of what he had just said. 
What the noble duke had said respect- 
ing its being an ex post fede Bill, struck 
him exactly oppositely from the manner 
in which it had struck the noble duke: the 
very-basis of the Bill was its being an ex 
post facto law; and if it had not a retros- 
pect, it would be useless; he meant with 
regard to the number of men that had 
been obtained in consequence of the exer- 
tions of the noble ear] at the head of the 
Admiralty, exertions which did the noble 
lord the highest honour, and for which, if 
they were candidly considered, he was en- 
titled not ouly to an indemnity from par- 
liament, but to the thanks of his country. | 
Only let their lordships see the whole case | 
as it aoa | stood. France and Spain were | 
in open hostility with Great Britain, and | 
they had a powerful fleet at sea. Great i 
Britain was a maritime stute, and her 
chief dependence and glory was her navy. 
In such a situation as Great Britain then 
stood in, every nerve was to be strained in 
erder to fit out as large a fleet as we could, 
to cope with that of the House of Bourbon; 
men of all political descriptions had called 
a an a ace 
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ships aé possible, and with all possible ex- 
elo. The first lord had beldly sacri- 
ticed his own safety, and by a breach of 
the law had in a great measure attained: 
the end. This was an exertion of the first 
importance, and would their lordships 
deny the noble earl the credit that was due 
for his conduct? Would they do what 
was worse—would they suffer him to be 
liable to prosecution after prosecution, and 
enable aij] the men he had obtained by his 
exertion to procure their discharge? fore 
auch would inevitably be the consequence 
of not passing the Bil. 

The Earl of Bristol went into a general 
examination of the state of the navy. He 


said, that manning the fleet was doubtless 


the first great object, for 

existence as a nation depen 
sent Bill, as a dernier resort, certain! 

ought to be passed when properly altered, 
but before it was passed, it was necessary 
to know whether every other means had 
been practised to get men. Nosuch facts 
had been stated; the Bill, therefore, was 
without that proof to support it that ought 
to have accompanied it. There were to 
his knowledgeseveral other means of obtatn- 
ing men: one was the stripping the armed 
vessels employed in attempting to prevent 
the exercise of the smuggling trade. That 
trade was now at an end, and the vessels 
he alluded to, were consequently useless. 
His lordship hinted at other resources for 
men, and said, in times like the pre- 
sent, every brave and gallant officer ought 
to be afloat. That there were men now 
mouldering on shore whose minds were at 
sea; Mr. Keppel, lord Howe, sir Robert 
Harland, admiral Pigot, and lord Shuld- 
hau, were officers whose breasts were fired 
with .the truest zeal for their country’s 
honour and interest. There was but one 
obstacle to their serving their country at 
the present crisis, and there was but one 
obstacle to his serving it likewise. If he 
could serve it consistently with his honour, 
he would, infirm as he was, go out in a fri- 
gate under the command of any one of the 
brave officers he had mentioned. Sir 
Charles Hardy ought to be reinforced ; too 
much depended upon his success to put it 
to the smallest hazard, if it were possible 
to prevent it. His lordship declared in 
the most solemn manner, that every sylla- 
ble he had uttered flowed from his heart ; 
that he spoke as a true Englishman, and 
he had no other object but the salvation of 
his country, and the maintaining Great 


Britain a free and independent nation. 


n that our 
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The Earl of Shelburne reprehended the 
Bill in very severe terms, and attacked the 
manner in which it had been originally 
produced to parliament, declaring that it 
was smuggled into the House by a Jaw 
officer of the crown at midnight, and that 
from that circumstance alone he was led 
to suspect that its purpose was such as 
dared not to. be avowed in open day, and 
could not be maintained with fair argument. 
He pointed out the want of evidence to 

rove the facts on which the Bill was 
ounded, and drew @ comparison between 
the measure itself, and that of the indem- 
nity Bill, which passed respecting the em- 
bargo laid on the exportation of corn, while 
he was in office. He paid the late lord 
Northington very high compliments on his 
conduct, declaring at the same time, that 
the noble lord had been particularly severe 
upon him, and had thrown many obstacles 
in his way. With regard to the militia 
Bill, he said, it was necessary to declare, 
that these were not times in which loyalty 
was pre-eminent, that the King’s name had 
not that effect upon men’s minds which it 
ever would have, if ministers had not pros- 
tituted it in the basest manner as.a cover 
to their weak and wicked measures, till it 
was almost become odious. He_repre- 
hended what he called the Tory doctrines 


of the day, and said, that the Tory standard 


must be lowered, and a Whig standard set 


up, if this country hoped for better success | 


than ‘had lately distinguished it. He 
would not vote either one way or another, 
respecting the Bill then before the House, 
because he saw great difficulties on both 
sides the question. : 

The Lord Chancellor answered. His 
lordship first laid down his argument of 
the preceding evening, viz. that the Acts 
which were mentioned in the Bill on the 
table, and the operation of which the Bill 
went to suspend, were Acts passed for the 
sake of public convenience and public 
emolument, without making the benefit of 
such individuals as were peculiarly ad- 
verted to in them, the ground of passing 
them; that consequently. whenever a 
greater degree of public cmolument and 
public convenience rendered it necessary, 
parliament had no tie whatever to prevent 
their repealing them altogether, or sus- 
Penang their operation pro tempore. His 
ordship divided his answer to what lord 
Shelburne had said immediately . respact- 
ing the Bill, into three replies, to three 
. points, which he considered one after ano- 
ther. He complained. also of the hard 
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words which the earl had used respecting 
the passage of the Bill through the other 
House, and denied it had been smuggled 
through it. He said another debate pre- 
vented its being introduced sooner than 
twelve at night, but in every other respect 
it went its regular stages, with the us 
deliberation. In their lordships’ House 
also it had been as fully debated as the sub- 
ject could possibly require. He declared 
that it was to all intents and purposes a bill 
of Indemnity. That the noble earl at the 
head of the Admiralty had put himself in 
em of legal prosecution by violating 
the letter of the law, in order, in a crisis of 
great public danger, to do his country most 
essential service; that he now came to 
parliament confessing his breach of the 
law, stating why he broke it, and desiring © 
to be indemnified. Their lordships had 
too much discernment not to see the strong 
claims to their protection urged by the 
first lord of the Admiralty, and topo much 
justice to withhold that protection; the 
present Bill, if passed into a law, would ac- 
quit them of their obligation, and every 
way satisfy the minister, to whose exertion 
every thing was due, that was now desired. 

The Duke of Richmond and Earl of 
Bristol offered in the name of opposition, 
if the Bill were altered as they desired, to 
agree to it unanimously, and likewise to 
agree to an indemnity Bill, couched in 
tie most liberal terms of the first lord of 
the Admiralty, immediately, and to pass 
it with all possible expedition. 

On the duke of Richmond’s motion to 
re-commit the Bill, the House divided; 
Contents 24; Not-Contents 50. 


Pritest against the Rejection of a Mo- 
tion to re-commit the Bill far speedily 
Manning the Navy.] The following Pro- 
test was entered : 

“© Dissentient’ . 

‘< Because the re-commitment of this 
Bill, which was moved, but which the 
House has thought proper to negative, 
appeared to us to be absolutely necessary 
for the introduction of such alterations as 
might (we hope) have enabled the House 
to concur unanimously in the suspension of 
those acts of parliament which stand in 
the way of the extraordinary supply of 
men wanted for equipping the fleet in the 
present emergency.- An unanimity at this 
time certainly desirable; which we have 
shewn our readiness to produce, by offer- 
ing .to acquiesce jn measures of consi- 


derable hardships, and oppression, on a¢e 


é 
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count of the deplorable situation to which 
this country is reduced; although that 
situation, so far from being imputable to 
us, is to be ascribed solely to that obstinate 
‘ adherence to a system, of which we have 
constantly foretold the consequences we 
_ now so unhappily experience. 

“ We wished, in the.committee, not to 

have suffered the day of the commence- 
ment of this Bill to remain, as it now 
stands, the sixteenth of the present month ; 
a period antecedent, by fourteen days, to 
the passing of this Bill; whereby it has a 
retrospective operation, and becomes an 
ex pust facto law, contrary to every princi- 
ple of justice, contrary to parliamentar 
faith, and contrary to true policy. 
. * We wished to have accompanied this 
alteration in the committee, with an act of 
indemnity for the avowed breach of the 
laws now in being. .We offered to consent 
to this indemnity in the fullest manner 
that could be wished, although the proofs 
we repeatedly called for, of the extent of 
the benefit, were refused: proofs which 
we did not require to be attended with 
that degree of strictness which could 
render it difficult to produce them: proofs 
which in common cases. form an essential 
part of the grounds on which the infractor 
of law is to be saved harmless, but which 
in the present instance we would have dis- 
pensed with in favour of the intention. 

‘‘ We wish by no means to discourage 
future ministers from extraordinary exer- 
tions, when warranted by sufficient neces- 
sity, but we think it due to the dignity of 
parliament, as well as to the safety of the 
constitution, on all occasions, but more 
especially where the parliamentary faith 
has been so deeply pledged, to give to 
acts of indemnity all possible solemnity ; 
that they may never come to be considered 
as acts of right, but as acts of the last 
/ necessity ; recognizing upon the face of 
them the force of the law, and stating, as 
far as the occasion will admit, the necessit 
of the violation. A precedent in aint 
stands in the statute book, the 7th of 
George the 3rd, chapter the seventh. 

‘¢ And we can see no rcason why it has 
not been precisely followed. 

‘¢ In direct opposition to this precedent, 
the present Bill does not in the title, 

reamble, or in any part, directly mark 
“its immediate object ; it no where directly 
recognizes the power of the law; it no 
where states the necessity, nor the obtain- 
able advantage which can alone justify the 
proceeding ; both the violation iteelf,: and 
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the indemnity it is to obtain, come ‘only in. 
cidentally and indirectly under the last 
clause. It has been hurried through pars 
liament in a most uncommon manner, and 
establishes a new, dangerous and most 
alarming precedent. 

‘‘Such an act of indemnity as wag 
proposed, would have preserved the prin- 
ciple, that laws are sacred, that nothing 
Jess than the legislative power itself can | 
protect those who infringe them, and that 
such protection is given only in cases of 
extreme necessity. The objection, that @ 
great service already obtained, by the 
number of men impressed since the 16th 
of this month, would be lost, by their 
being to be discharged, if the Act had no 
retrospect to the time when they wére 
seized, by no means applies to the ques- 
tion of re-commitment, which the House 
has rejected. It appeared in debate, that 
of the number of men pressed on this oc 
casion, and which has not even been com- 
puted to be very considerable, by far the 
greater part had only Admiralty protec- 
tions, and were not protected by the acts 
now proposed to be suspended. And it 
was by no means impossible but that such 
bounties: or encouragements might have 
been suggested in the committee, as would 
have induced the greater part of those 
who had the faith of parliament for their 
security, to enter voluntarily into the ser- 
vice at this critical conjuncture. 

‘‘ Every good purpose, therefore, of 
this Bill, might have been obtained, and 
probably a general concurrence in its sup- 
port produced, by simply acquiescing iva 
proper security for the observance of law. 

‘‘ But when we see this proposal re- 
fused, when we see that part of she pre- | 
amble pertinaciously adhered to, which 
aims at establishing as a general principle, 
that whatever may be deemed an arduous 
and difficult conjuncture, makes it equally 
just and expedient to infringe law. When 
we see a proposed amendment for con- 
fining that reasoning to the case which 
gives rise to the measure, namely, the 
present conjuncture, rejected ; we cannot 
but see, with a jealous eye, this and every 
opportunity taken of establishing some 
doctrine subversive of liberty, and our 
happy free constitution. 

‘«* Atsuch a time as this, when minis- 
ters avow théir just fears of foreign inva- 
sien, which their misconduct has invited, 
to create fresh jealousies in respect to that 
liberty which is alone worth contending 
for, which is the best support of his Ma- 
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jesty’s crown, and the surest foundation of 
that true affection of his people, on which 
his ,Majesty can alone rely for effectual 
and general resistance to a foreign yoke, is 
a degree of infatuation we cannot compre- 
hend !——( Signed )-—Richmond, De Fer- 
rars, Rockingham, Scarborough, 
Portland, Fitzwilliam, Aberga- 
venny, Wycombe, Cholmondeley, 
Fortescue, Manchester, Bolton, An- 
caster and Kesteven, Effingham.” 


- Protest against age the Bill for 

speedily Manning the Navy.| On the 

motion, that the Bill do pass, the House 

divided; Contents 51; Not-Contents 20: 
<¢ Dissentient’ 

‘Because the acquiescence of the 
country in the mode of impressing sea- 
men (tolerated only because the necessity 
of the measure is alleged by persons of 
great experience in naval matters, and 
hitherto is not disproved) has been, by 
positive acts of the legislature, intercepted 
and determined, with respect to the se- 
veral persons objects of this Bill, who 
have therefore not only all the rights of 
this kingdom in common with their fellow 
eubjects, but the security of especial acts 
of parliament, made expressly to check 
and curb that acquiescence with respect 
to them. 

. 2, Because the protection given by 
such acts, in confidence of which these 
persone have engaged in their respective 
occupations, has, in my opinion, the nature 
of @ contract, and is by every rule of 
equity indissoluble, except by the volun- 
tary consent of the parties, or upon a 
compensation satisfactory to, and accepted 
by them, or in extreme necessity, on the 
tender of such advantages as the wisdom 
of the legislature should direct, and its 
justice should make a complete,. uate 
and ample equivalent for such an infringe- 
ment of their rights. 

. 63, Because, at the very time protec- 
tions thus held out by parliament to cer- 
tain persons as invitations and encourage- 
ments to undertake certain services were 
boldly violated, the customary exemptions 
of certain watermen, licenced by the 
members of this House, unauthorized (as 
I conceive) by any law, and unknown to 
any court, though stated in the House by 
the same noble-lord ‘who as infringed 
these protections, to be constructively dis- 
claimed by a vate of this House, were yet 
declared by him to be from deference and 
respect held sacred. _ , 
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«© 4, Because the Bill, so far as it is an 
act of indemnity, is imconsonant with 
reason, contradicted by precedent and 
dangerous in practice; first, with respect 
to the persons to be indemnified, as it does 
not contain an honest avowal of the trans- 
gression, as:it dues not stake the minister 
to an intentional violation of the Jaw for 
the public good, to be subsequently ap- 
proved, and justified on that ground by a 
public indemnity, but contents itself with 
the abatement of suits and actions: and 
secondly and chiefly, with respect to the 
constitution of the kingdom, to which it 
offers no satisfaction for the violation of 
the law, as it acknowledges only by con- 
struction and a reference to dates, that it 
has been violated, as it attempts to con- 
found the just ideas of prospective legis- 
lation by authorizing a measure from 2 
day, which has already long elapsed, and 
as it totally omits to state not only that 
the effect has been adequate to the mea- 
sure, and that therefore the measure has 
been salutary, but that it has had any ef- 
fect whatever. And for the reasons con- 
tained in the two last paragraphs of a 
protest enteredthis day. § RApDNoR.” 

*“ For the first a fourth reasons,— 

PoRTLAND, 
ABERGAVENNY, 
De FEeRrars.” 


June 30. The Militia Bill was recom- 
mitted, and after a desultory debate which 
lasted till ten o’clock, the committee di- 
vided on the question, s¢ that the clause 
empowering his Majesty to order the 
militia to be augmented to double its pre- 
sent number,” stand part of the. Bil, 
which was carried in the negative: Cone 
tents 22; Not-Contents 39. | 

The Bill as amended was ordered to be 
seat down to the Commons. 


Debate in the Commons on the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Bul for doubling the 
Mshtia.] July2. The Militia Bill being 
returned from the Lords materially altered, 
gave rise to a debate on the point of pri- 
vilege. 

Sir Grey Cooper moved, that the amend- 
ments be read a first time. 

Sir Adam Fergusson objected to the 
mation on this ground, that the Militia 
Bill, being a money bill, the Lords could 
not alter a tittle of it; and therefore it 
would be contrary to the privileges of the 
House to enter into the consideration of 
the amendments. - | : 
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Sir Grey Cooper maintained his motion 
to the following effect: that if the Bill 
sent back by the Lords with amendments 
was to be considered as a money bill, the 
objection was certainly a good one; but 
if the House would give him leave, he 
would state what he took to be the law 
and usage of parliament respecting the 
competency of the House of Lords to 
make amendments in Bills sent from the 
Commons. He observed, that in money 
bills, properly so qaglled, or bills of sup- 
ply, which contain’ grant of money by 
the Commons to the crown, and which are 
founded on resolutions come to in a com- 
mittee of supply, or a committee of the 
whole House, the Lords, by established 
parliamentary usage, have no right to 
make any the least alteration or gmend- 
ment whatever, except in verbal errors 
and literal mistakes; and even in those 
cases, a particular entry is ordered to be 
made in the Journals of the Commons, 
why they agree to such an amendment. 
This, he said, was the sole and undoubted 
right of the Commons, who always have 
watched and guarded, and always ought 
to watch and guard, against any direct in- 
vasion, or indirect encroachment on this 
right. He proceeded to observe, that in 
all Bills which do not give and grant 
money to the crown, but contain imposi- 
tions or tolls on the people, as road and 
navigation bills, and bills relating to the 
customs and excise, it has been resolved, 
and it is the clear law and usage of parlia- 
ment, that the Lords have no right to alter 
any matter relating to the tolls or duties, 
either by augmenting or diminishing them, 
by annexing any condition or qualification 
to them, or by exempting any person from 
any part of such tolls or duties, or of vary- 
_ing in ay respect the application, regu- 
lation, collection or appropriation of them ; 
but that as to other matters in such bills, 
the Lords are competent to make altera- 
tions and amendments. Sir Grey further 
observed, that in bills, which are not either 
bills of supply properly so called, or bills 
of tolls and imposition, the Lords may make 
alterations and amendments, provided such 
alterations do not directly, or by implica- 
tion, lay a charge or burthen on the peo- 
ple, or enable the crown to do an act 
which, when it is carried into exccution, 
will or may lay a charge on the people; 
and under this rule the Lords are restrain- 
ed from imposing fines, or pecuniary pe- 
nalties, or establishing fees of office. 
These, sir Grey said, in his humble opi- 
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nion, were the rules and principles which 
pervade the several cuses and precedents 
in the Journals; the application of which 
rules and principles must be made to every 
case that arises, and upon the facts and 
circumstances which constitute such cases. 
He spoke, he said, with perfect indifference 
us to passing or rejecting the Bill in its 
present state; but he conceived that the 
Bill was not on the ground before laid 
down, when it went up tothe House of 
Lords, a supply bill, or money bill, pro- 
perly so called, and that therefore the 
Lords were competent to make amend- 
ments to it. Besides, as the amendments 
which they had made, did not touch or af- 
fect the charge of the militia, or annex 
any condition or qualification to it in the 
most remote degree, he thought they might 
he agreed to without infringing the pri-. 
vileges of the House. If they had made 
an amendment that the pay should com- 
nience, and be advanced by the receiverg 
general, when two-fifths of the men’ and 
officers were raised instead of three-fifths, 
as the law now stands; if they had added 
any conditions to the allowance of the 
marching guinea, or if theyhad empowered 
the crown to regiment the volunteer com- 
panies when raised, and by that means to 
increase the officers, and consequently the 
charge on the people for paying them; 
the amendments and the Bill must have 
been rejected, The House had in some 
instances, in good times, acquiesced under 
amendments which had merely dimintshed 
the numbers in bills of service ; but in this 
case it was uncertain and contingent, whe- 
ther by striking out the mode of raising 
men by ballot, and leaving the power of 
raising an indefinite number of volunteer 
companies, they have or have not dimi- 
nished the numbers. Upon the whole, it 
appeared to him, with great deference ta 
the chair and the House, that if it was 
thought right in other respects to agree to 
the amendments made by the Lords, they 
might be agreed to, without danger to the 
privileges of the House. 

Mr, Jenkinson said, that all money bills, 
by an order of the Flouse, must originate 
in 8 committee of the whole Elouse, or a 
committee of supply.; that the present Bill 
originated in neither; but had been 
brought in as a common Bill, and that its 
object and tendency was to give the King 
@ power to augment the militia, to defend 
the kingdom in case of invasion. This was 
a measure as competent for the Lords to 
judge of as the Commons, and unless they 
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had so amended the Bill as to make it ex- 
tend in point of burthen upon the people, 
he did not see that their having amended 
it was a reason why that House should not 
go into a consideration of the amendments. 

Mr. 7. Townshend began with urging 
the necessity of preserving the privileges 
of that House inviolable, but thought that 
a hasty determination that they were in- 
vaded, before it had been seen whether they 
had been invaded or not, was not the best 
means of supporting them, He then en- 
tered into an examination of the mode of 
voting money for the supplies, and the 
mode of voting bills to authorise the par- 
ticular services, to defray the expenditure 
of which, the supplies were granted ;- de- 
ducing an inference, which he thought at 
least seemed probable, and which was, that 
the two matters were divided, and put into 
separate bills, purposely that the Lords not 
having a right, without infringement of 
the privileges of the Commons, to meddle 
- with ‘a money bill, might alter and amend 
the other bill, authorising the particular 
service, to defray the expence of which 
the supply bill was passed. He concluded 
with saying, that if any gentleman seriously 
thought the privileges of the House were at 
all in danger, im case the amendments made 
by the Lords were gone into, it would be 
better to reject the Bill immediately, and 
to proceed to pass a new bill with as much 
dispatch as possible; the only inconve- 
nience in that case would be, parliament 
must necessarily sit a few days longer ; an 
inconvenience of s0 trifling a nature, that 
it was not worth a moment’s consideration, 
when weighed against the privileges of the 
a aa of the Commons of Eng- 

and. 

Earl Nugent rose to speak on the sub- 
ject, but beginning almost immediately to 
enter upon the nature of the Lords’ amend- 
ments, he was reminded by the Speaker 
that he was out of order; for the amend- 
ments, whatever they might be, were not 
yet known to the House, the present ques- 
tion being, ‘“‘ whether the amendments 
made by the Lords should be then read.”’ 

Mr. Dunning, in a laughable stile, com- 
plained of the hard fate which a Bill of his 

ad lately experienced, (the Bill to pre- 
vent the sale of the office of clerk of the 
oN and shewed that the Bill under 
consideration wag just as much a money 
bill as the bill he alluded to; that never- 
theless his poor Bill met with a most igno- 
minious fate, for it had not only been 
thrown over the table by the Speaker, but 
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an hon. gentleman who spoke last but one, 
had, very much to his credit, much to the 
credit of the House, and much to their 
entertainment, indulged himself with 
dancing after the Bill, and kicking it out 
of the House. Mr. Dunning called the 
attention of the House to the nature of 
giving the royal assent to bills, and shewed: 
that where a Bill was really a money bill, 
the Janguage of the sovereign was, * Le 
Roy remercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur 
benevolence, et ainsigie veut.” The Bill 
he had alluded to opposed when it 
came. down from the Lords, on the plea 
that it was referable to another bill, which 
was a money bil], and therefore it was 
contended that the Lords having meddled 
with it, had infringed the privileges of that 
House. This argument he insisted upon 
it was ill-founded, for neither the Bill he 
was speaking of, nor the Bill to which it 
referred, viz. the Bill to empower his Ma- 
jesty to augment the judges salaries, were 
in fact money bills, or such biils as the 
king when he gave his assent to them, 
would think so acceptable, as to say he 
thanked his good subjects for the bounty 
“‘ et ainsi le veut.” Upon the whole of the 
case, he declared he was somewhat puzzled 
how to act; if his Bill had been properly 
thrown out, the present Bill ought to be 
thrown out likewise, because the principle 
uf the objection was exactly similar in botl: 
cases; he begged therefore that the 
Speaker would favour the House with his 
opinion, whether it was contrary to the 
order upon the Journals to proceed to de- 
bate the amendments made hy the Lords, 
or whether, agreeable to the order, the 
privileges of the House would be violated 
if they did not reject the Bill for the rea- 
sons that had been assigned ? 

The Speaker said he certainly had his. 
Opinion upon the subject, and if the House 
insisted upon it, he should give it, such 
as it was; he submitted it, however, to 
their consideration, whether, as they had 
proceeded to debate the matter, it would 
not be more proper for them to settle it 
among themselves, as they had done in the 
case alluded to by the hon. gentleman, 
which he begged leave to inform the hon. 
gentleman, was not exactly similar to the 
present, the Bill being at, that time re- 
ceived and thrown out on the second 
reading, and by a vote of the House, after 
a short discussion of the part of the Bill 
which was thought objectionable. 

Mr. Dunning raised a fresh laugh at 


the circumstance of the former bill's un- 
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dergoing a “ short” debate, and said, that 
had he conceived the length of the debate 
would have had any effect towards the sal- 
vation of his unfortunate Bill, he would, 
with all his heart, have stood up, and 
spoken for five hours together, in order to 
have rescued it from the ignominious fate 
which it underwent. 

Sir W. Meredith contended that the 
present was a money bill in effect, and 
that it was ridiculous to argue otherwise. 

Mr. Foz said, he would take the opportu- 
nity of saying a farewel word or two to the 
minister for the present session. He then 
attacked the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
on the repeated calls upon the House, 
which were made by those who sat near 
him, (when the Bill then before them 
was originally brought in) to act with un- 
animity and spirit. He stated the recep- 
tion the Bill had met with in that House, 
every man agreeing to it, or rather for- 
bearing to oppose it, not because they 
approved of it, but because they were not 
willing to embarrass administration when 
they offered a measure professedly de- 
signed to call out the national force, and 
to add to the security and defence of the 
kingdom in an hour, when the ministers 
themselves stated the kingdom to be in the 
most imminent danger of an invasion. It 
had passed that House unanimously, but 
what was its reception in the other? 
Where was the spirit and the unanimity 
which the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
had preached up to all gentlemen there? 
Were the members of the King’s cabinet 
unanimous? Were they ready to adopt 
the measure as a measure of good policy, 
and to carry it into execution with spirit? 
No such thing. No two lords of the coun- 
cil were of one opinion; the divisions of 
the cabinet respecting the measure had 
followed the Bill into parliament. The 


‘Lord President, so far from feeling that 


unanimity which the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon had recommended, had openly 
declared his fears that the Bill was imprac- 
ticable, and proposed a plan totally diffe- 
rent from every idea suggested in the Bill. 
He begged therefore that ministers would 
not again have the impertinence to talk of 
unanimity and spirit, because he said it 
was impertinent and insulting to the last 
degree, for any set of men to recommend 
that to others, of which they were them- 
sclves incapable of holding out an example. 
Having said this, Mr. Fox went into a 
consideration of the little hope there was 


of expecting any good from the present 
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ministers, and asked where could a set of 
gentlemen now be found that would say 
they had any confidence in administra- 
tion? The Bill which had been that day 
brought from the other House, was a 
proof that they were shamefully indecisive 
and shamefully indifferent; that so far 
from having sufficiently digested their 
measures before they came to parliament 
to propose them, they had not even ascer- 
tained their practicability. The opposition 
in the other House was chiefly made by 
the lords lieutenants of counties, the very 
persons into whose hands the execu- 
tion of the Bill would necessarily devolve, 
and who of all men were the most capable 
of judging whether it was or was not 
practicable. He desired to know why 
ministers had not consulted the lords lieu- 
tenants of counties respecting it, before 
they proposed it to parliament, and said, 
if the idea of contemning aristocracy 
had prevailed so far, as to prevent such a © 
necessary consultation from taking piace, 
it was a futile and improper objection. 
With regard to the present remnant of 
the Bill which they had sent up to the 
Lords (for a remnant it was, and a most 
inefficacious remnant, the very vitals of 
the Bill as it originally stood, having begn 
taken out) it was to all intents and pur- 
poses a money Bill; and to argue that it 
was not so, merely because it did not ori- 
ginate in a committee of supply, or a com- 
mittee of the whole House, was the most 
childish distinction that he had ever 
heard. Did not the Bill, as originally 
framed, contain a clause, enabling his Ma- 
jesty to augment his militia, a power 
which imposed a burthen on the subject, 
and for the expence of which their mone 

was appropriated by another Bill, to whic 

this especially referred? Who, then, would 
say that it was not a money-bill; and who 
would be so weak as to advise the hearing 
the amendments of the Lords read, when 
even if the motion were agreed to, it would 
only carry the House’a step farther, at 
which they must necessarily stop, and at 
which the Bill must inevitably be thrown 
out and rejected?, It were better to 
proceed regularly; to throw out the 
bill then, and to begin de novo; the 
difference of parliament’s continuing to 
sit a few days longer, was nothing in 
comparison of the mischiefs, of the dan- 
gerous consequences to the nation, which 
might ensue, if that House acquiesced in a 
violation of its privileges in any one in- 
stance. Having laid down this very 
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strongly, he recurred to his attack on ad- 
ministration, and said it was evident they 
acted better, and more wisely when they 
were opposed, than when they were left to 
themselves. 
House continued to harass them, and to 
throw obstacles in their way, it served as 
aspur to their activity, and gave them a 
degree of firmness, of caution, of ** unani- 
mity, and of spirit,” which it was ndw evi- 
dent was not their natural characteristic. 
In the present case, their calls upon geh- 
tlemen to be unanimous, had been listened 
to on both sides of that House, and lis- 
tened to, not, as he before said, from any 
approbation of the Bill, but from a wish 
to suffer them, in one instance, to act of 
themselves, and to try, by giving them 
rope enough (he wished to God they had 
made a proper use of the rope) whether 
they were or were not capable of propos- 
ing any one salutary measure, and carry- 
ing it through parliament. The result was, 
a fresh evidence of their incapacity, and 
the manner in which the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon had treated the Bill in its pro- 
gress through that House, as well as the 
readiness with which he was willing to 
adopt the wretched remnant of it sent 
down from the Lords, shewed incontesta- 
bly that indifference which marked every 
art of his conduct. To that indifference 
e ascribed all the mischiefs that had be- 
fallen this devoted country, and declared 
that the fate of the present Bill would not 
‘be aslight one; ministers alone, however, 
were answerable for it, opposition, for the 
‘reasons he had stated, having no share in 
the responsibility; and he trusted the 
matter would be seen in its true light by 
Europe and all the world. 
‘Lord North said, it was very true that 
House had shewn a degree of spirit and 
‘unanimity respecting the Bill, when he 
nen brought it in, a degree of spirit 
-and unanimity which did them the highest 
honour; he could not speak of the pro- 
cecdings of the other House of Parliament 
with the same degree of applause. He 
was exceedingly sorry that anv of his Ma. 
jesty’s ministers, or any one member of 
the cabinet, should ditter in opinion from 
him, but he could not help it. The hon. 
gentleman, however, was not founded in 
what he had asserted respecting the prac- 
ticability of the measure; at least, any 
thing that had fallen either in that House 
or the other, whether from lord lieutenants, 
or from any body else, upon the subject, 
had not altered his sentiments respecting 
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the measure, which he now regarded in 
exactly the same point of view in which he 
had regarded it when he first proposed it in 
that House; he held it to be practicable, 
a practicable. The hon. gentleman 
had rested a considerable degree of the 
blame, which he had ascribed to him, upon 
the charge of his despising the aristocratic 
power, and thence neglecting to consult 
the lord lieutenants, whether they thought 
the measure could be put in force without 
alarming the country and creating preat 
tumult, before he suggested it to parlia- 
ment. Let the hon. gentleman remember, 
that the measure was calculated to enable 
his Majesty, in a time of public exigency, 
to call out the national force to a greater 
extent, than, as the laws stood, his Ma- 
jesty was authorised to call it out, for the 
defence of the kingdom. The burthen of 
the measure would rest—where? Not on 
the aristocracy, but on the body of the peo- 
pre Ought he then, as a member of that 
ouse, and one of the representatives of 
the Commons of England, before he sug- 
gested the measure to the Commons them- 
selves, to go and ask the opinion of such 
of the lords as happened to be lieutenants 
of counties? He thought he should have 
degraded himself, and insulted that House, 
if he had ever taken any such step. With 
regard to what some of the lord Jicutenants 
had said on the score of the measure being 
impracticable, it did not weigh with him 
in the least; there were in that House 
many gentlemen who served in the militia, 
and many of the deputy lieutenants of 
counties, who knew much more of the 
practicability of a ballot for augmenting 
the militia, than the lord lieutenants did, 
and who had all agreed, that the measure 
was practicable. He could speak with re- 
ect to the county of which he was lord 
lieutenant: in that county, the measure 
was so practicable, that he trould have un- 
dertaken to have concluded the ballot, and 
got all the men, in a month; and he did 
not doubt but the same might have been 
done in every county in the kingdom. 
The noble lords, who had objected to the 
Bill in the other House, had not given 
proofs of the impracticability of the mea- 
sure; they had argued against it, merely 
from their apprehensions—apprehensions 
lightly taken up and, in his opinion, alto- 
gether ill-founded. The hon. gentleman 
had declared he repented of his unanimity 
and was glad the Lords had objected to it; 
he was sorry for it, and he hoped the hon. 
gentleman stood alone in his sentiments. 
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He wished most heartily the whole Bill 
had been suffered to stand ; as it had not, 
he must take the remnant, and pick up 
even the crumbs which fell from their 
lordships’ table. In so doing, he was act- 
ing consistently ; the clause respecting the 
volunteer companies had originally been 
sh ter by a noble friend near him (lord 

eauchamp) and had, as soon as sug- 
gested, met with his approbation, as a 
part of the scheme of the Bill. Would 
any gentlemen say, that the Lords having, 
contrary to his wishes, taken away one part 
.of the Bill, was a rcason why he should 
declare himself unwilling to accept ano- 
ther part which they had suffered to stand, 
and which he had before said he highly 
approved? To act in that manner would 
betray a peevishness and petulance un- 
worthy an Englishman at any time, but 

articularly unworthy him at that moment. 
Me was far, however, from thinking, that 
what remained of the Bill was sufficient 
for the defence of the kingdom; he con- 
sidered it only as a part of that defence ; 
and being denied that sort of defence 
which was most constitutional and effec- 
tual, he must supply its loss as well as he 
could. He trusted, that those lords who 
had been the means of depriving govern- 
ment of that defence, would be the most 
forward in assisting government in another 
way ; and, as they had declared themselves 
enemies to every idea of compulsion, 
-would push the free spirit of the people to 
the utmost. It particularly became them 
so to do; and if they did it effectually, a 
great part of his uneasiness at seeing the 
Bill so mutilated would be removed. ‘The 
hon. gentleman had said a great deal 
about the bad effect of unanimity ; he had 
served his country 25 years, and on very 
few occasions, indeed, did he remember 
perfect unanimity; when those occasions 
did occur, he had never seen that matters 
were worse done than before; of this he 
- was certain, that publishing to the world, 
in speeches, in protests, and in every 
possible shape, reasonings against govern- 
ment, and complaints of their measures, 
pointing out at the same time the weak- 
ness of the kingdom, and declaring that it 
could not be rendered stronger, might be- 
nefit the encmy, but could do the nation 
no service whatever. _ 

Mr. For said, he had not mentioned the 
aristocracy in the manner the noble lord 
had stated it; nor had he repented of 
giving his consent to the Bill as first 
brought in by his lordship. He said, he 
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would advise the noble lord, instead of 
railing against protests, to do his duty to 
his country, to restore unanimity to the 
cabinet, and to adopt such measures as 


were less objectionable than the Bill which 


they were then debating. 

Upon the Speaker's putting the ques- 
tion, the House divided: Yeas 68; Noes 
45. A fresh debate then arose upon the 
motion for the second reading. 

Sir Adam Fergusson contended that the 
Bill ought to be throwa out, and a new 
one brought in. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey took the same 
ground, but presently quitted it to attack 
the minister, whom he advised to retire 
from office, and name his price, declaring 
that his country would be benefited if they 
ee the noble lord’s withdrawing 

imself from the conduct of our affairs at 
any cost. 

Sir George Yonze said, the Bill went up 
to the other House a Bill of great efficacy, 
it eame back a Bill of no consequence 
whatever. Sir George was exceedingly 
angry with the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon, for saying he was ready to pick up 
the crumbs which fell from the Lords table, 
and declared such abject humiliation was 
giving up the privileges of that House in 
the most infamous manner. 

Lord North perfectly agreed with the 
hon. baronet, that the virility of the Bill 
was in a great measure taken away by the 
Lords?’ amendments; a circumstance 
which he much lamented. His lordship 
explained his expression about the crumbs 
which fell from the Lords’ table, acknow- 
ledging that the Bill, as first served up to 
the Lords, was a substantial repast, and 
though nothing but the crumbs of it came 
back, he said they were salutary, and 
worth having, when no better food could. 
be obtained. 

Mr. James Luttrell called upon the 
Speaker for his opinion, whether the Bill 
ought not to be rejected as a money Bill. 

The Speaker declined giving any specific 
answer, but said, he conceived the House 
woald take care of their own privileges ; 
and the inatter was then entirely in their 
hands. | 
- The House again divided: Yeas 51; 
Noes 23. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session.] July $8. The King came to the 
House of Peers and put an end to the 
Session with the following Speech to both 
Houses :- 
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‘© My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«© The many great and essential services 
you have rendered to me, and to your 
country, during the course of your long 
attendance in parliament, demand my most 
cordial thanks. 

‘«¢ I have seen, with entire approbation, 
the zeal you have manifested for the sup- 
port and prosecution of the just and neces- 
sary war in which I am engaged ; nor am 
I less sensible of your attention to the 
present state of my kingdom of Ireland: 
my paternal affection for all my people, 
makes me sincerely anxious for the hap- 

iness and prosperity of every part of my 

ominions. 

‘¢ Hitherto the events of war have af- 
forded the court of France no reason to 
triumph on the consequences of their in- 
justice and breach of public faith; and I 
trust, that by a spirited and prosperous 
exertion of the force you have nut into 
my hands, that ambitious power may be 
brought to wish that they had not, with- 
out provocation or cause of complaint, in- 
sulted the honour, and invaded the rights 
of my crown. 

“IT have already acquainted you with 
the hostile step which has been lately 
taken by the court of Spain. Whatever 
colour may be attempted to be put upon 
that unjust proceeding, 1 am conscious 
that I have nothing to reproach myself 
with: it has been followed by the clearest 
demonstrations of the loyalty and affection 
of my parliament to my person and go- 
vernment, for which I repeat to you my 
warmest thanks; and I consider it as 
a happy omen of the success of my arms, 
that the increase of difficulties serves only 
to augment the courage and constancy of 
the nation, and to animate and unite my 
people in the defence of their country, 
and of every thing that is dear to them. 

‘¢ The advanced season of the year re- 
quis that I should afford you some recess 

rom public business ; and I do it with the 
Jess reluctance, as, by the powers vested 
in me by law, I can have the aid of your 
advice and assistance within fourteen days, 
should any emergency make it necessary 
for me to convene you before the usual 
time. | 

‘«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘“ The various and extensive operations 
of the war have unavoidably occasioned 
uncommon expence, and brought addi- 
tional burthens on my faithful and beloved 
people, which I most sincerely regret: I 
cannot sufficiently thank you for the con- 
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fidence you have reposed in me, and for 
the cheerfulness and public spirit with 
which the large supplies for the current 
year have been granted. | 

. My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

‘¢ It is impossible to speak of the conti- 
nuance of the rebellion in North America 
without the deepest concern ; but we have 
given such unquestionable proofs of our 
sincere disposition to put an end to those 
troubles, that I must still hope that the 
malignant designs of the enemies of Great 
Britain cannot long prevail against the evi- 
dent interests of those unhappy provinces, 
and that they will uot blindly persist in pre- 
ferring an unnatural and dangerous con- 
nection with a foreign power, to peace 
and re-union with their mother country.” 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 5th of August; and was afterwards 
further prorogued to the 25th November. 


SIXTH SESSION 
OF THE 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 


~ GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion.* | November 25, 779 The King 
opened the Session with the following 
Speech to both Houses: : 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘I meet you in parliament at a time 
when we are called upon by every princi- 
ple of duty, and every consideration of 
interest, to exert our united efforts in the 
support and defence of our country, at- 
tacked by an unjust and unprovoked war, 
and contending with one of the most dan- 
gerous confederacies that ever was formed 


* A few days before the meeting of parlia- 
ment, ear] Gower, Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, resigued that high office, and was suc- 
ceeded by earl Bathurst. Lord Weymouth 
likewise resigned his office of Secretary of 
State for the Southern Department, and was 
succeeded by the earl of Hillsborough. Lord 
Stormont, late ambassador at Paris, was ap- 
pointed to the northern department; the busi- 
ness of which had been conducted by lord 
Weymouth, since the death of the ear! of 
Suffolk. And the old place of First Lord of 
Trade and Plantations, which had been ab- 
sorbed and included in the new office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, was now sepa- 
rated, and bestowed upon the earl of Carlisle. 

For an able Summary of the state of. public 
affairs previous to the meeting of parliament, 
see Annual Register 3 1780, p. 15. 
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Britain. | 

‘¢ The designs and attempts of our ene- 
mies to invade this kingdom, have, by the 
blessing of Providence, been hitherto 
frustrated and disappointed. They still 
menace us with great armaments and pre- 
parations; but we are, I trust, on our 
part, well prepared to meet every attack, 
and to repel every insult. 1 know the 
character of my brave people: the menaces 
of their enemies, and the approach of 
danver, have no other effect on their 
minds, but to animate their courage, and 
to call forth that national spirit, which 
has so often checked, and defeated, the 
projects of ambition and injustice, and 
enabled the British fleets and armies to 
protect their own country, to vindicate 
their own rights, and at the same time to 
uphold, and preserve, the liberties of Eu- 
rope, from the restless and encroaching 
power of the House of Bourbon. 

‘< In the midst of my care and solicitude 
for the safety and welfare of this country, 
I have not been inattentive to the state of 
aad loyal and faithful kingdom of Ireland. 
I have, in consequence of your Addresses, 
presented to me in the last session, or- 
dered such papers to be collected and laid 
before you, as may assist your delibera- 
tions on this important business; and I 
recommend it to you to consider what 
further benefits and advantages may be 
extcnded to that kingdom, by such regu- 
lations, and such methods, as may most 
effectually promote the common strength, 
wealth, and interests of all my dominions. 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘The proper Estimates shall, in due 
time, be laid before you. I see, with ex- 
treme concern, that the necessary estab- 
lishments of my naval and military forces, 
and the various services and operations of 
the ensuing year, must inevitably be at- 
tended with great and heavy expences ; 
but I rely on your wisdom and _ public 
spirit, for such supplies as the circum- 
stances and exigencics of our affairs shall 
- be found to require. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

«: T have great satisfaction in renewing 
the assurances of my entire approbation 
ot the good conduct and discipline of the 
Militia, and of their steady perseverance 
in their duty; and I return my cordial 
thanks to all ranks of my loyal subjects 
who have stood forth in this arduous con- 
juncture, and, by their zeal, their influence 
and their personal service, have given con- 
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fidence as well as strength to the national 
defence. ‘Trasting in the Divine Provi- 
dence, and in the justice of my cause, I 
am firmly resolved to prosecute the war 
with vigour, and to make every exertion 
in order to compel our enemies to listen 


to equitable terms of peace and accommo- 
dation.” 


Debate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.) His Majesty having retired, 

The Earl of Chesterfield rose, and after 
observing on the professed intention of 
the Speech, which was to stimulate par- 
liament, and through them the nation at 
large, to the most vigorous exertions, ob« 
served, that there never was a period 
when such exertions were more necessary. 
The motive assigned in the Speech, for 
endeavouring to rouse the people, was as 
true in fact, as alarming in its possible 
consequences. The Speech stated, that 
we were now contending with one of the 
most dangerous confederacies that ever 
was formed against the crown and people 
of Great Britain. Was there a noble 
lord present, who doubted of the fact, or 
that the ultimate object of the confede- 
rates was to dismember the British empire, 
and establish a naval empire on the over- 
throw of its naval power? “His lordship 
adverted to the several leading topics 
treated of in the Speech; such as his Ma- 
jesty’s approbation of the conduct and 
discipline of the militia, and the zeal ex- 
pressed by all ranks, to put the nation into 
a respectable state of defence. He in- 
stanced the uncommon activity of several 
noblemen and gentlemen, who stood for- 
ward in the arduous moment of national 
danger, and congratulated the nation on 
the success of their truly patriotic endea- 
vours. He observed, that towards the 
close of the last session, a proposition had 
been made for augmenting the militia; 
their lordships thought fit to alter the 
mode of augmenting the national force, 
though they approved of the principle; 
they gave the preterence to additional and 
volunteer corps and companies, in conse- 
quence of which, several noblemen and 
gentlemen had exerted a most laudable 
zeal, in pursuing the spirit of that law; 
but while he gave this testimony in favour 
of those individuals, he could not help ex- 
pressing his entire satisfaction of those 
noblemen and gentlemen first alluded to, 
who had raised regiments tor the service 
of the state, and of course a species of 
force, much more suited to our present 
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exigencies ; because, it could be employed 
out of the kingdom, as well as within it, 
and ia the defence of our distant depen- 
dencies. The militia were confined to 
the defence of the kingdom alone; where- 
as the new levies might beemployed as well 
in offensive as defensive operations. He 
added, that in the space of a few months, 
9,000 men had been embodied ; and that 
the whole of the offers made to the crown, 
since the close of the last session, which 
was upwards of 14,000 men, would be 
fully completed soon after the commence- 
ment of the ensuing year.—His lordship 
took notice of that part of his Majesty’s 
Speech relative to Ireland. He made no 
doubt, but that country would receive 
every indulgence which its deserts, and 
the wisdom of his Majesty’s councils, 
might think safe or expedient, such a spe- 
cies of relief, as would secure it the una- 
nimous support of his subjects of both 
kingdoms, because founded in mutual be- 
nefit and advantage. His lordship sat 
down with pressing unanimity on every 


side of the House, as the only possible | 


means of averting the imminent perils 
which surrounded us on every side. He 
exhorted noble lords to reflect, that a want 
of that basis of national strength, inspired 
our enemies with confident hopes ot suc- 
cess. A difference of opinion delivered on 
subjects of national importance, discussed 
in that House, could not be concealed; 
they would soon make their way out of 
that House, and swiftly be conveyed to 
ourenemies. This circumstance he wish- 
ed to bring forcibly to the consideration 
of such noble lords as might not approve 
- of the Address in all its parts; and that 
for two reasons: because it would, in fact, 
be telling the House of Bourbon, that we 
still continued a divided people, and if the 
usual matters introduced into such dis- 
cussions, namely, pointing out where we 
were most vulnerable, either at home or 
elsewhere, it might probably be produc- 
tive of those ill consequences, which such 
warnings and admonitions might appa- 
rently be intended to prevent. His lord- 
ship then moved the following Address: 

“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious speech 
from the throne. 

‘¢ The just sense we have of the bless- 
ings under your Majesty's government, 
and the indignation we feel at the unpro- 
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voked and unwarrantable aggression of our 
enemies, who seek to deprive us of those 
blessings, and threaten your Majesty’s 
kingdoms with invasion, will continue to 
animate our resolutions, and redouble our 
efforts in the national defence. We trust 
that those efforts, seconded by the zeal ot 
a faithful and loyal people, will, under the 
Providence of God, be fully sufficient to 
repel every attack, to frustrate the hopes, 
and defeat the designs of any confederacy 
that may be formed against your Majes- 
ty’a crown and dominions. 

‘© In such a crisis the approach of dan- 
ger can serve only to call forth that na- 
tional spirit, which always rises with the 
occasion that demands it, but never dis- 
played itself in a more important conjunc- 
ture, though it so often protected the li- 
berties of these kingdoms, and of Europe 
in general, and has.enabled the British 
fleets and armies to withstand and defeat 
the designs of that restless ambition, which 
has so frequently disturbed the peace and 
invaded the rights of mankind. 

‘< We are deeply sensible of your Ma- 
jesty’s paterval goodness, which does not 
confine itself to one part of your domi- 
nions, but is anxious for the prosperity of 
the whole, and, in the midst of your care 
and solicitude for the safety and welfare of 
this country, has led your attention to the 
state of your loyal and faithful kingdom of 
Ireland. Guided by the same sentiments 
which prompted the humble address we 
presented to your Majesty the last session, 
we will continue our attention to those im- 
portant objects your Muajesty’s wisdom re- 
commends, and: after deliberately weigh- 
ing the whole, will consider what further 
benefits may be extended to that king- 
dom, by such regulations, and such me- 
thods, as may most eflectually promote 
the common strength, wealth, and inte- 
rests of all your Majesty’s dominions. 

‘Your Majesty’s spprobation of the 
good conduct and discipline of the militia, 
and of their steady perseverance in their 
duty, and the satisfaction your Majesty 
expresses in the conduct of your loyal 
subjects of all ranks, who have stood 
forth in this arduous conjuncture, must 
redouble that zeal, extend that influence, 
and increase those personal exertions, 
which have given confidence as well as 
streneth to the national defence. 

“ We see, with great satisfaction, that 
your Majesty, trusting in the Divine Pro- 
vidence, and in the justice of your cause, 
is firmly resolved to prosecute the war 
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with vigour, and to make every exertion, 
in order ty compel our enemies to listen to 
equitable terms of peace and accommoda- 
tion. Such spirited and vigorous mea- 
sures must be conducive to so desirable an 
end; and we humbly beg leave to assure 
your Majesty, that they will meet with 
our most hearty concurrence and firmest 
support.” 

Lord Granthag: said, he most cheerfully 
seconded the Adress. It stated a noto- 
rious and tremendous fact, that the House 
of Bourbon, on the basis of the family 
compact, had entered into a confederacy 
for the raising and establishing of their 
own natural greatness and superiority on 
that of Great Britain. He had for many 
years been absent from this country, and 
therefore could not pretend to give a de- 
cided opinion on the causes which led it 
into its present deplorable situation: this, 
however, he could say, that it was the very 
reverse of what he found it on his return ; 
when he left it, it was feared and respected 
abroad ; every part of the empire and its 
dependencies was in astate of tranquillity ; 
the House of Bourbon had been humbled, 
and the family compact effectually dis- 
solved. But though he could not pretend 
to decide on the causes which led to our 
present situation at home, he thought it in 
some degree:incumbent on him to speak to 
facts, which came directly within his own 
knowledge. He would first premise, that 
Spain had acted a most ungenerous and 
unprovoked part, and from motives clearly 
originating in a.very impolitic as well as 
perfidious spirit of ambition. 

- When he entered on his embassy, he 
found the family compact efficiently dis- 
solved, and that accompanied by the most 
warm and confidential assurances, not only 
of good wiil and good faith on their part, 
but of real friendship. This was the dis- 
position in which he met the court of Ma- 
drid ; this was the spirit which manifested 
itself throughout their whole conduct. 
No alteration of temper; no change of 
conduct; if even a suspicion of doubt sug- 
gested itself, it was instantly done away 
or proved to be unfounded; in short, it 
was impossible that there could a more 
cordial confidence and good will subsist 
between powers in actual alliance, till a 
very short time before the mask was thrown 
off, It was not only that their assurances 
were founded in apparent friendship, but 
they even confirmed and strengthened 
them, by demonstrating that the interests 
of Spain were cemented with their favour- 
[ VOL, XX, ] 
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able dispositions towards the court of 
London, both in respect of our disputes 
with our own revolted subjects, and with 
that of Versailles. On these assurances, 
the only comment he was now permitted 
to make, was merely this, that Spain had 
acted a most base, delusive, and perfidious 
part from the beginning, or had such 
temptations held out to her by France, as 
seduced her to fly from her solemn en- 
gagements. After having made some other 
observations on the conduct of Spain, he 
applied the general reasonings and facts 
to the recommendations conveyed in the 
Speech, for making the most spirited ex- 
ertions against the united efforts of the 
House of Bourbon. He could speak with 
confidence from secret information,. that 
the family compact was, at the instant he 
was speaking, in full vigour. He could say 
more, that it was indissoluble, if not anni- 
hilated by a vigorous resistance on our 
part. The object was the dismemberment 
of the British empire, which included in it 
the annihilation of our naval power. 

He did not mean to engage for-more, 
nor pledge himself to the support of mea- 
sures farther than as they might, in his 
opinion, tend to promote the great object 
held out in the Address, the defence and 
security of the British empire. He was 
a tree man, and would continue so, resolv- 
ing to act an independent part, to retain 
the right of approving or condemning mea~ 
sures, as they might arise or be proposed. 
He was not in this country when the re- 
volt broke out in America; consequently 
he was, in a great measure, incompetent in 
his present state of information, to say a 
syllable on tie subject, or bind, himself to 
any opinion: when it properly came be- 
fore him he would act to the best of hig 
judgment. He was pretty nearly in the 
same state of incertainty and indecision 
respecting Ireland; but as that country, 
which had been famed for her loyalty and 
obedience, her reverence and regard for 
Great Britain for nearly a century, came 
recommended so strongly in the Speech 
from the throne, he hoped their lordships 
would indulge him with a few words. He 
said, Ireland was the only surviving child 
of Great Britain; that she was almost on 
the point of expiring, and ought to be 
cnerished and taken to our bosom, there 
by our friendly and kindly embraces and 
support, to be reanimated and restored to 
her pristine heaith and vigour. She was 
our sister, and ought to be treated with 
the tenderness and affection applicable to 
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her weak and infant state. She was a tree, 
whose branches might be extended, and 
would afford shelter in the storms of ad- 
versity, if any such should happen ; if so, 
surely it would be foolish and cruel, as 
well as ungrateful and unkind, to lay the 
axe to the root of that tree, which, when 
it should fall, would involve us in one com- 
mon fate, the ruin and destruction of both 
kingdoms. 

The Marquis of Rockingham observed, 
that the Address was of such a nature, and 
excited such a variety of ideas in him, that 
he was at a loss which of them he should 
select, and at the same time was totally 
unequal to reduce them into any form or 
method. This being the case, he should 
make no apology for not adhering to ar- 
rangement, being resolved to speak to the 
question, as the matter spontaneously arose 
in his own mind. His speech would be a 
desultory speech ; but it would be s0 
framed as to give every noble lord in ad- 
ministration an opportunity of replying to 
that part of it which might, in his opinion, 
appear to affect his particular conduct as a 
minister. 

The noble lord who spoke Jast had con- 
demned the conduct of the court of Madrid 
in very warm terms, for their violation of 
public faith, for the breach of repeated 
assurances ; in short, for either their pre- 
meditated treachery, or their sudden de- 

arture from their original intentions. 

he noble lord had: said farther, that he 
had a full confidence in those repeated as- 
surances, and had no reason to suspect 
them, till the mask was suddenly pulled 
aside. He did not pretend to controvert 
the fact, or censure the political judgment 
of the noble lord; but this he must say, 
that notwithstanding the noble lord af- 
fected to be entirely a stranger to what 
avas passing in Great Britain, and the other 
parts of the British empire; the people 
of Great Britain, several noble lords at 
that side of the House, and many persons 
‘out of it, were not total strangers to what 
was passing in Spain; they knew that for- 
midable naval preparations were going on 
in the Spanish ports; that the docks were 
full of artificers, and their arsenals of 
naval stores; they foresaw, and frequently 
predicted, what had since happened ; they 
imagined, and justly too, that such prepa- 
rations must have had something more in 
view than the preservation of a respect- 
able neutrality and the mere protection 
of their trade and commerce; they could 
never be persuaded to balance mere as- 
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surances against such unéquivocal proof 
of hostility ; nor suppose that Spain, who 
had so many concealed claims at her heart, 
could forego the only opportunity she 
would, perhaps, ever have of asserting 
them with a fair prospect of success. 

But waving all farther animadversion 
on this subject for the present, he wished 
to say a word or two, to shew the appiica- 
tion of the conduct of thg noble lord, and 
that of a noble viscotnt (Stormont) 
lately come into office, and who, for aught 
he knew, was still ambassador, or retained 
the emcluments of his office. That noble 
lord, when questioned as to his informa- 
tion respecting the treaty concluded be- 
tween the court of Versailles and the de-« 
puties at that court from the confederated 
states of America, very openly asserted, 
that he had given from time to time, the 
most early information to his Majesty's 
servants, relative to the whole progress of 
that business, from its earliest commence. 
ment to its final completion. Before this 
explgnation was given, and the noble vis- 
count arrived, another noble viscount 

deepal not now in his place, and 
then in a high responsible situation, posi- 
tively denied, that any account of such 
treaty, either in embryo or existence, had 
been ever communicated to him. When, 
however, the noble viscount, now in high 
office, (Stormont) had stated the fact, the 
noble lord now absent said, he really re- 
ceived the information as had been stated, 
but did not believe it: mind then, said 
the marquis, the conduct of administrae 
tion, as to the general principle of belief 
or credibility; the noble lord who se- 
conded the Address, sent home informa- 
tion, which from every ground of common 
policy, or common sense, ought not to be 
credited, and was belicved; on the other 
hand, the noble viscount, with equal ap- 
pearances in his favour, farther strength- 
ened and corroborated by actual informa- 
tion, could gain no credit. Such was the 
uniformity of conduct, and the unanimit 
of opinion that prevailed in the Britis 
councils at both periods ! 

His lordship then proceeded to coms 
ment on this versatile contradictory cone 
duct, which directed the British councils, 
with its real cause, the ill-advisers and 
evil counsellors who surrounded the throne. 
He observed, that the first paragraph in 
the Address recognized the blessings of 
his Majesty’s government. Was that re- 
cognition founded in truth? Was it not 
an insult to that House, when applied to 
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his Majesty’s ministers? Was there a 
moble lord who could lay his hand on his 
heart, and fairly congratulate his Majesty, 
on the blessings enjoyed under his govern- 
ment? It was impossible ; no bias, no pre- 
judice, no temptation, could so far con- 
found truth and reason, with their oppo- 
sites, as to convert the very cause of our 
misfortunes into blessings. A vote might 
be procured, expressive of such an appro- 
bation, but even a vote could go no far- 
ther ;. it could not sew up the eyes of 
mankind, who would on such occasions as 
these, see things as they were, not as they 


were represented by the very persons’ 


whose power, and perhaps personal pre- 
servation, depended upon such a gross 
species of delusion and imposition. 

It was on this account therefore, that 
he found himself under the necessity to 
move the Amendment which he meant to 
propose, to leave out the whole of the 
Address but the title; for he could never 
consent to acknowledge the blessings of 

overnment, in the very teeth of facts, 

om any motive whatever; particularly, 
when it substantially meant no more than 
f fulsome self-made compliment to the 
very men who had dragged the people to 
the very brink of destruction; and now. 
as the last effort of their malice or their 
folly, were going to precipitate the nation 
4nto it, and bury them in ruin. There 
vas a time, indeed, at which he could have 
‘congratulated his Majesty on the blessings 
enjoyed under his government. He re- 
membered, when his Majesty ascended 
the throne of his ancestors with glory and 
lustre. He remembered, the continuation 
of the blessings of that government, which 
came free and unpolluted into his hands ; 
but for the last seventeen years, he was 
sorry to be obliged to affirm, that those 
_ blessings had been on the decrease gra- 
dually, and the nation was at length re- 
duced to a state, which it never before ex- 
perienced, at any former period. 
- This was owing to a baleful and per- 
nicious system; it was the natural effect 
of causes, not perhaps entirely removed 
from the public eye ; but then it was an 
effect foreseen and predicted, which he 
ever had, and always would, do all in his 

ower to defeat. The cause originated 
40 unconstitutional controul and advice; 
the consequences were easily deducible ; 


and the event such as might be apa . 
S }. 


‘expected. There must be new counse 
‘and new counsellors; the sovereign must 


give his confidence to those he apparently 
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trusted, otherwise it was delusory to ex- 
pect, that even new counsels or counsellors 
could succeed. ‘The system must be done ‘ 
away: expedients might render things 
possibly worse, but they could never 
render them better. 

His lordship next entered into a detail 
relative to the executive and subordinate 
part of government. As the system was 
wrong in‘ its first concoction, so its effucts 
were correspondent; it extended its in- 
fluence and pervaded every department of 
government, from the highest almost to 
the lowest; it extended its influence to 
our officers, civil and military, particularly 
to those in high command. The greatest 
were driven from the service in the mo- 
ment of difficulty and danger; the state 
was robbed of its best and surest defence. 
The great naval commanders were driven 
from the service; there were three or four 
proscribed, and the military commanders 
were treated in the same manner. Ge- 
neral Gage, and several others, whose 
names he should forbear to mention, felt 
the pernicious effects of this system. But, 
as in the pressing moment ot danger, our 
navy was our chief bulwark, he should be 
ashamed to sit in the face of the nation 
unconcerned and unmoved, like the noble 
earl over the way (Sandwich) while con- 
scious, that his continuing in office pre- 
cluded several naval officers, of the first 
character and abilities in the service, from 
standing forth in the defence of their coun- 
try. From this pointed attack on the first 
lord of the Admiralty, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to give proofs of the total personal 
incapacity of that noble lord, particularly 
in relation to the state of the town and 
port of Hull; the capture of captain 
Pearson of the Serapis, and the conduct 
of Paul Jones. The purport of what his 
lordship said was, that the town of Hull 
had a perfect confidence in the assurances 
of administration ; that the Serapis and 
the Scarborough armed ship, were fully 
adequate to the defeat and capture of 
Jones; and that if they were not, as it 
afterwards appeared, they must trust to 
fate, and fate alone. When he first heard, 
that Paul Jones was on the coast, he re- 
paired to Hull, and there found, it was 


‘true, no internal security or defence, but 


& most perfect reliance on the strength of 
captain Pearson, and a prevalent joy in 
the corporation and inhabitants, that the 
first news they should hear, would be an 
account of the capture of Jones, and his 
squadron. Jones .being at the mouth of 
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the Humber, might have run up in one 
tide, so as to be in a situation to destroy 
the town in a few hours, and lay it in 
ashes; but that made no impression on 
the people of Hull. A few hours, how- 
ever, changed the scene; for in the midst 
of this ideal security, the next account 
was, that captain Pearson was captured, 
and that the townsmen must of course, 
with the assistance of the militia, be com- 
pelled to defend themselves. On this sud- 
den change of situation, he immediately 
endeavoured to learn the real state of de- 
fence the town was in; and in the course 
of that very curious, though melancholy 
enquiry, the following particulars came to 
his knowledge ; first, that there was not a 
single gun mounted in the town, and that 
the few that were, if any fit for service, had 
not a single carriage. It was true, that 
the county of York afforded timber and 
materials for gun carriages; but what of 
that? though the carriages were made, it 
seems the county of York was found de- 
stitute of smiths; for after the carriages 
were constructed, they were sent to Lon- 
don to be completed ; id est, to be finished 
with iron-work ; and in that state, without 
ammunition, without carriages, without 
guns, and expecting every moment a visit 
from Paul Jones, he found himself in this 
dilemma, either to suffer the town to fall 
a prey to this enterprizing free-booter, or 
to stretch his authority a little beyond its 
natural tone, by taking twenty guns from 
on board a vessel in the harbour. These, 
after many obstacles thrown in the way, 
and with much reluctance on the part of 
those who possessed them, were at length 

rocured, and the town of Flull was put 
into the best posture of defence, in case 
Jones had returned, that the exigency of 
affairs would admit. 

His lordship reminded the House of 
the part he took towards the conclusion 
of the last session, relative to the situation 
of Ireland; and observed with severity, 
on the part taken by the noble earl, who 
Jately presided at the council table (lord 
Gower.) He begged to call to their lord- 
ships’ recollection, that on that occasion, 
_ when his proposed Address stated the real 
situation of that country, at the time, 
wherein he contessed there were two pas- 
‘sages which conveyed a kind of censure 
upon ministers, and the injuries which 
called for relief, the noble earl rose, and 
said, he was willing to agree with him, 
that Ircland wanted and deserved relief ; 
‘but that it was neither proved, nor was the 
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fact so, that the neglect of ministers, nor 
the government of this country, was the 
canse of the grievance; but that, if those 
exceptionable parts of the Address were 
omitted, he was very ready to concur in a 
general address to the throne, for giving 
relief te Ireland. Though against his own 
judgment, but with the advice of some of 
his triends, he accepted with reluctance 
of the amendment. ‘The consequence 
was; that an address upon a_ general 
ground was presented to the crown, with 
a promise, that something would be done 
to forward the business before parliament 
rose. , Parliament sat afterwards for seven 
weeks; yet no one apparent step was taken 
in this business; the people of Ireland 
were left in suspense, the associators were 
permitted to grow into consequence, and 
what would have been then accepted as a 
favour, by the neglect or inattention of 
ministers, was now demanded as a right, 
not to be given up, modified, or qualitied. 

His lordship next turned his attention 
to the conduct of the American war, par- 
ticularly to the tenor of the proclamation 
issued under the commission appointed to 
hold out measures of conciliation to the 
people of America, under the acts express- 
ly framed for that purpose, and the powers 
vested in the crown for giving those acts 
the desired effect. He called the pro- 
clamation an accursed Manifesto, the fore- 
runner of a war of a most horrid and dia- 
bolical nature. He would not confine 
himself to afhirm, that it was a war con- 
trary to the Christian religion, to the ac- 
knowledged principles of morality and 
humanity, much less to the very princi- 
ples of the laws of war themselves, nor 
even to the modes of carrying on hostili- 
ties among Turkish and other sanguinary 
nations; but it was to the last degree 
bloody, malignant, and diabolical. It was 
& war against individuals, as well as the 
community. It was impolitic, because the 
only pretence for it was, that besides in- 
flicting a punishment on our revolted sub- 
jects, it would tend to distress our foreign 
enemies; but what was the deduction? It 
pointed out the same mode of retaliation ; 
the same species of predatory war, to those 
very enemics. It instructed France and 
Spain to land on our coasts, wherever 
they found them vulnerable, to do mischief 
tor mischief’s sake, to set fire to our de- 
fenceless towns and villages, to burn our 
places of divine worship, to put to death 
the aged, the helpless, the imfant, the 
wives, daughters, and mothers of the 
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wretched male inhabitants; in short, it 
furnished an example, .which he hoped 
most sincerely would never be followed by 
humane and enlightened nations; it en- 
couraged military licentiousness in our. 
own soldiery, and invited that of our ad- 
versaries ; and directly led the way to the 
most baleful indulgence of the worst gra- 
tifications of depraved, untutored, and un- 
instructed human nature, under the in- 
fluence of the mest horrid propensities. 

His lordship presumed, that the noble 
Jord, lately promoted at a certain board 
(the earl of Carlisle) and whose name 
stood first in the commission alluded to, 
had been misled; he said that he could 
not, however, but be somewhat surprized 
at that appointment; it was one entirel 
agreeable to the system which he had 
pointed to. When measures that even- 
tually led to the loss of America, were 
first planned under that system, it was 
thought proper to create a new office, in 
order to give the whole a greater eclat. 
America was now actually lost, and in the 
same spirit, the same system had thought 
proper in its wisdom, to create or renew 
another high office, for although America 
formed no longer a part of the British 
empire, to a secretary of state for that de- 
partment, we had now added a first lord 
tor trade and plantations. 

His lordship concluded with moving 
the tollowing Amendment: ‘ To beseech 
his Majesty to reflect upon the extent of 
territory, the power, the opulence, the 
reputation abroad, and the concord at 
home, which distinguished the opening of 
his Majesty's reign, and marked it as the 
most splendid and happy period in thie 
history of this nation; and when he shall 
have turned his eyes on the endangered, 
impoverished, distracted, and even dis- 
membered state of the whole ; after all the 
grants of successive parliaments, liberal 
to profusion, and trusting to the very ut- 
most extent of rational confidence, his 
Majesty will expect to receive the honest 
opinion of a faithful and affectionate par- 
liament, who should think they betrayed 
his Majesty and those they represent, if 
they did not distinctly state to his Majesty 
in words, what the world has seen in most 
calamitous and disgraceful effects, that if 
any thing can prevent the consummation 
of public ruin, it can only be new councils 
and new counsellors, without farther loss 
of time, a real change, from a sincere can- 
viction of past errors, and not a mere pal- 
liation, which must prove fruitless.” 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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The Earl of Carlisle replied to the lat- 
ter part of the noble marquis’s speech. 
The severe epithets applied by the noble 
marquis, to a manifesto to which his name 
was affixed, as the first signature, induced 
him to rise, avd he trusted, justified him 
in declaring his sentiments, which were 
no less abhorrent to the giving authority 
or effect to measures of cruelty or inhu- 
manity .than those of the noble marquis. 
After this introduction, his lordship en- 
tered into a narrative of some circum- 
stances, which if retaliation, contrary to 
the usages of war, was justifiable, it was 
in the particular situation he stood; nay 
more, where retaliation became a matter 
of duty, as well to prevent the destruction 
of friends, as the wanton effusion of the 
blood of our enemies. After he arrived 
at Philadelphia and opened his commission, 
it was previously determined to evacuate 
that place, of course no offensive operations 
were thought of, much less attempted ; 
yet the poor seamen, who had been put on 
shore for the restoration of their health, 
and were willing to return aboard ship, 
were not permitted to do so; yet in this 
miserable situation, whether the men 
wished to be put on board, that were on 
shore, for the restoration of their health, 
or on shore, for the same purpose, they 
were fired upon, and made prisoners fre- 
quently, though the persons thus trampling 
on the laws of arms and humanity, were 
within the power and reach of the guns 
of the ships of war, to which the sick, &c. 
belonged.— His lordship next spoke of the 
moderation and clemency of the King’s 
troops, under sir Henry Clinton, in their 
march through the Jerseys. His lordship 
passed an oblique censure upon the pro- 
clamation of general Burgoyne, who in- 
sisted, at the risk of military execution or 
martial law, that the male inhabitants 
should be spectators, and not quit their 
dwellings; that gentleman was not cen- 
sured, that he ever heard; yet in the 
march across the Jerseys already alluded 
to, the inhabitants deserted their habita- 
tions, the country and cattle were driven, 
and he never heard that the inhabitants, 
women or children, had suffered in their 
persons or their property; and add to 
these distresses, that when the troops were 
actually dying with fatigue, the heat of | 
the sun, and want of water, they found the 
wells cut off, in order that the soldiers 
should fall victims to the excessive heat of 
the climate. What was the conscquence 
of these unprecedented provocations ? 
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nothing but forbearance; no cruelties, no 
wanton or provoked retaliation.—His lord- | 
ship then drew a line between America , 
contending for what she imagined to be | 
her real rights, and America allied with | 
France. Were the two cases alike? or 

could America reasonably expect, that’ 
when she had rejected all offers, however ' 
equitable, she had a right to the same le- 

nient treatment? By no means. If the. 
raw materials of America were the return | 
she was to make, for the succour France 
was to give her, to enable her to resist the. 
constitutional claims, and reject the equi-' 
table offers held out to her, and all the. 
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tration to abandon all thoughts of prose- 
cuting any longer their war across the At- 
lantic, which, as experience might tcach 
them, was not likely to be attended with 
sil beneficial consequences, but would 
only aggravate the calamities which sur- 
rounded us, and perhaps end in the total 
ruin of Great Britain; tor which reason 
he should give his hearty support to the 
Amendment. 

Lord Stormont was much surprized that 
any thing which he had the honour to 
say to their lordships, should, contrary to 
the usual custom ef parliament, be men- 


‘other advantages which might be derived 
from such an intimate intercourse between : 
the two nations, he was not backward to: 


avow, that hethought it the first duty of the 
commissioners, to prevent, and if that could 


not be effected, to defeat and render of as. 
little effect as possible, every advantage or | 
convenience which might promise to be’ 
derived from so pernicious and unnatural 


a confederacy. His lordship defended the 
terms in which the manifesto or proclama- 
‘tion had been drawn up. Whatever im- 
pression it might have made on some minds, 
‘all he could say was, that it was well in- 
tended. It was not meant to encourage 
Massacre or cruelty; it was solely framed 
to prevent both;° but whatever effects it 
might have produced, this he could say, 
that he never once regretted the conse- 
‘quences; he was conscious of no ill, 
and could never think himself blameable, 
80 long as he was persuaded, that his mo- 
tives were laudable, and the very reverse 
‘ of what had been imputed to the framers 
-of the proclamation. 

The Earl of Coventry observed, that in 
the course of the Speech from the throne, 
no mention was made of America. His 
Jordship said he had made many prophe- 
cies of what would be the consequence of 


persevering in the American war, and un-: 


fortunately every one of them had been 
fulfilled. He lamented that a war so fatal 
‘to Great Britain should ever have been 
-begun, much more that it should be con- 
tinued with so much obstinacy, and de- 
clared, that had the House paid attention 
to the propositions which he the last ses-' 
sion informed them he was authorized to’ 
make from two persons of authority and 
influence in America,.and which, had they 
been listened to by parliament, would have 
been ratified by congress, we should have 
‘been at this hour at peace with America. 


His lordship earnestly exhorted adminis- | 


tioned again and again in future debates, 
and yet be repeatedly mentioned with ad- 
ditional inaccuracy. With regard to his 
speech of last session, 12 which he had 
talked of the probable conduct of the 
court of Madrid relative to Great Britain 
and her contest with her colonies, he had 
argued fairly from a consideration how 
much it was the real interest of Spain not 
to interfere, end a conviction that his opi- 
nion was not confined to his own breast, 
but was also the opinion of many of the , 
first personages about the Spanish court ; 
he was at that time aware that there was 
a French faction in the cabinet of Madrid, 
who were actively at work endeavouring 
to persuade Spain to join France in the 
unjust attack upon Great Britain. He 
had never presumed to tell their lord- 
ships the extent of the influence of 
the French faction at Madrid, nor to 
say whether it would have sufficient effect - 
to induce the court of Madrid to break 
her faith, and without the least provoca- 
tion to go to war with Great Britain. 
Having said thus much in defence of him- 
self, his lordship proceeded to what he 
termed a much more serious subject, the 
speech which had been made from the 
throne, and the address and amendment 
which had been moved in consequence of 
it; and here he begged leave to say that 
he had ever considered it as the custom of 
parliament for noble lords to confine them- 


selves to the matter immediately under 


their discussion, and not to wander into a 
wide field of argument, upon topics which 
had no sort.of relation to the business of 
the day; he therefore wished their lord- 


ships to recollect what it was that called 
for their debate on the.present occasion; 
his Majesty had made a gracious speech 


from the throne, a speech truly expressive 
in general terms of the real state of the 
empire, and in which his Majesty called 
upon his parliament for their support and 
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assistance, at a moment when the country 
was threatened with invasion by the most 
powerful confederacy that ever conspired 
to attack Great Britain; the object of the 
confederacy was, if possible, to cee 
the naval power of this empire, whic 
had so long been its glory and the envy of 
all the world. On sucha day, and on 
such an occasion, could their lordships 
hesitate a moment what part it most be- 
came them to act? Would they say to his 
Majesty, ‘* though you tell us your dan- 
ger, and the danger of your kingdom, we 
will not assist you;”? or would they not 
think it more consonant to their character, 
more to their honour, and more conducive 
to the interests of their country to join 
unanimously in a Joyal address to his Ma- 
jesty, assuring him of their readiness to 
give him the fullest support? 

The Address itself was couched in terms 
the most general and unquestionable that 
human invention could have suggested. 
Why, then, instead of convincing the 
world by an unanimous assent to it, would 
noble lords give the enemies of Great 
Britain fresh reason for renewing their 
hostile efforts, by leading them to imagine, 
that the king and his parliament were not 
cordial to each other, and that we were in 
a state of distraction at home, and there- 
fore any attempt at conquest which they 
thought proper to make, would be less 
difficult than they might. imagine? With 
regard to a great many of the unfortunate 
facts mentioned by the noble marquis, he 
was well aware of them, but perhaps he 
differed very much from the noble marquis 
in his opinion of the causes of those facts ; 
so far from ascribing the calamities with 
which Great Britain was now surrounded, 
the confederacy in arms against us, or the 
present situation of Ireland, to the conduct 
of ministers, he ascribed them in a great 
degree to our internal divisions, and to the 
incautious and violent language that was 
too frequently held in both Houses of Par- 
liament. The Amendment was not a cor- 
rection of a few words of the Address, 
which he had ever considered to be the 
sort of amendment warranted by parlia- 
mentary usage; but the substituting of 
entire new matter, totally foreign to the 
address, and equally foreign to the whole 
business of the day. The amendment, 
instead of speaking the voice of unanimity, 
inveighed in the most severe manner 
against the conduct of the King’s servants, 
and instead of cordially promising to co- 
operate with his Majesty in opposing his 
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enemies, suddenly called for new councils 
and counsellors. His lordship desired to 
know what was meant by new councils 2 
The present system, it was evident from 
the speech from the throne, was to pursue 
the war with vigour: would the noble 
marquis and his friends have that system 
changed? Did they wish to have it carried 
on with the reverse of vigour? Would 
they recommend it to be followed with- 
out spirit? If not, what did they mean by 
new councils? There was scarcely a noble 
lord on that side the House on which the 
noble marquis sat, who had not been in 
one administration or another, and they 
had all pretty nearly pursued the same 
x bap On what pretence, then, was it, 
that the amendment advised his Majesty to 
take new counsellors, unless upon that pre« 
tence, and for that reason, which were so 
obvious, that it was altogether unneces- 
sary for him to mention them? His lord« 
ship said, that respecting Ireland, he 
thought the speech held out as much in- 
formation as it was proper at the com. 
mencement of the session to make public ; 
it shewed his Majesty's gracious inclina- 
tions to relieve Ireland, and it was a mat« 
ter for their lordships’ future discussion, 
what sort of relief to apply. He did not 
doubt but every one of their lordships 
would be ready to join on that topic, so 
that at least, they would be unanimous in 
one particular, that of making some con- 
cessions. His lordship concluded with 
exhorting the House to unite, and to forego 
all distinctions of party + declaring, that 
great and powerful as the dangers were 
which threatened us, with unanimity at 
home, we might defy the utmost malice 
of our enemies. 

Lord Lyttelton said, there was not an 
individual in that House who had a more 
sincere affection for his Majesty’s person, 
or more loyalty than he had, nor was there 
a noble lord present who was more ready 
to give his support to every measure calcu- 
lated to maintain the honour and dignity 
of his crown and empire, than he was; 
but the times were critical, and required, 
indeed, that unanimity which was so much 
talked of, but seemed to be so little under- 
stood. Ministers talked of the necessity 
of being united, in the very moment that 
their own conduct was an example of the 
most jarring councils, and the most divided 
opinions; he had ever conceived that deci- 
sion was the foundation, the solid basis of 
unanimity; could the present ministry say, 
that their government was decisive? What 
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was their government ? Who could define 
their system? Who would be_ hardy 
enough to say, they had any settled plan? 
Their conduct was so changeable, and so 
cameleon-like, that no man could fix upon 
its colour. Fatal experience had shewn 
the futility of their late policy: America 
stared them in the face; it shewed the 
folly of ministers in a rash, a ridiculous, 
an extravagant, a mad war, in which it 
was evident success was unattainable, and 
which, instead of being governed by a 
wise, regular, and well digested plan, like 
their whole conduct, was merely a chain 
of expedients, a repetition of instances of 
governing and dividing,—of that wretched, 
that abominable policy, the divide et 1m- 
pera! What was to be their conduct re- 
specting Ireland? He had hoped on that 
day to have heard a plain and explicit de- 
claration from ministers, of some settled 
mode of accommodating the sister king- 
dom, of meeting her complaints, and ap- 

lying an efficient remedy. He begged 
ie to remind their lordships, that the 
affairs of Ireland were come to a crisis: 
that, perhaps, was the last day which their 
Jordships would have to debate upon the 
subject, the last day they would have it in 
their power to consider of a remedy, the 
last moment they would have to talk upon 
what was proper to be done, and to argue 
in what manner to apply relicf; the eyes 
of the Irish parliament, of the Irish asso- 
ciations, of the whole country of Ireland, 
were upon their lordships; they had 
looked forthat day with the most anxious 
expectation, and they would be governed 
altogether by the debates of it. What 
was said by the British parliament respect- 
ing Ireland, would determine the fate of 
the country; their lordships would not 
again hear the language of complaint from 
Ireland; even now, the Irish applied for 
relief in a different tone from what they 
formerly used; they did not beg it as a 
favour, they claimed it as a right. Let 
their lordships turn their eves for a mo- 
ment to the present state of Ireland, let 
them reflect on the crying necessities, the 
bankrupt state of the inhabitants, and let 
them reflect also on the nuinbers of armed 
men in the kingdom, men armed under as- 
sociations, not in the pay of government, 
not even recognized by government. He 
had lately been in that country, and he 
had endeavoured to obtain an authentic 
account of every particular respecting 
these associations, and, as near as he could 
ascertain, there were at this time (that was 


tive of their arming themselves, 
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about ‘three weeks ago, when he was in 
Ireland) 42,000 men in arms; if he was 
wrong, the noble earl in his eye (lord 
Hillsborough) would set him right: of 
these 42,000, nearly 25,000 were as well 
trained and disciplined as our militia, after 
they had been embodied a twelvemonth. 
He had talked with several of their oficers, 
and he had enquired into the original mo- 
Ile found 
at first, they did it under the idea of pro- 
tecting themselves from foreign enemies ; 
they had written to government, and de- 
sired to have some force sent into the 
country for its defence; government had 
given them for answer, ‘ That they 
could not spare any force, and that they 
must take care of themselves.” They had 
since endeavoured to obtain the sanc-- 
tion of government; but the chancellor of 
Ireland, (lord Lifiord) and lord Annaly, 
the chief justice of the King’s-bench, op- 
posed it upon the true and legal principle, 
that such a circumstance, as men levying 
war in Ireland without the knowledge or 
authority of parliament, was contrary to 
the meaning and spirit of the constitution, 
and that, therefore, however worthy the 
motive of their taking up arms, and com- 
mendahle their good conduct and regular 
discipline; however they might approve 
both as individuals, they could not, as 
lawyers, give it their approbation, neither 
could it be recognized by government, 
without warranting a breach of the consti- 
tution. His lordship enlarged consider- 
ably on this pomt, and called upon govern- 
ment to avow their principles, if this was 
their doctrine, declaring, that if the same 
fear had taken place in Worcestershire, 
the inhabitants of which, though an inland 
country, might neverthcless be afraid of 
the enemy, and if government had in like 
manner sent them word, that they must 
tuke care of themselves,” and they had 
come to him, oes it was most probable 
they would call on the lord lieutenant of 
the county) and asked him whether they 
should associate and arm themselves, he 
certainly should have told them “ no; it 
is contrary to the constitution.” His lord- 
ship took notice also of what had been 
said both in the speech from the throne, 
and the speech of the noble lord who 
moved the Address, relative to the zeal of 
those who raised new regiments, and had 
subscribed for the assistance. of govern- 
ment, and said, he doubted not the ex- 
ample would have been less particular and 
less confined; but that such was the 
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wretched condition of this kingdom, and 
that of Ireland, that the inhabitants had 
little to give: the county in which he 
lived was as loyal and as ready to subscribe 
for the defence of his Majesty from the 
attacks of his enemies as any other, but 
necessity had pervaded the whole king- 
dom; froma rich, a flourishing, a com- 
mercial people, we were of a sudden 
changed to a disgraced, a ruined, a bank- 
rupt nation; a circumstance which he im- 
puted solely to the irresolute, the weak, 
and the pusillanimous, conduct of admini- 
stration. In times like the present, wis- 
dom and vigour ought to be the leading 
characteristics of government; not thie 
word vigour but the reality; temporizing 
would dono longer ; the people in general, 
as well those of England as of Ireland, 
expected a decisive administration, not an 
administration of jobs and,jugglers; they 
would not be satisfied with changing the 
balls, and putting out this man meee to 
take in that; it was not enough that a 
noble viscount, lately come into office, 
was to tell them, “true, [told you a year 
ago that I thought Spain would not break 
with you, but I knew at that time of a 
French faction in the Spanish cabinet, 
though I never mentioned it.” A noble 
lord whom he saw present had gone out 
(earl Gower). Why? Was it not be- 
cause the noble lord could not get admi- 
Nnistration to meet his wishes, and come to 
some fixed rule of conduct? And yet the 
noble lord would not vote or speak against 
administration; his noble mind would not 
let him distressthose whose company he had 
quitted from his disapprobation of their 
conduct. Administration was to the world 
the best instance of its own want of firm- 
ness. It was a rope of sand, crumbling 
away day by day, till it came to nothing. 
Indeed, there was one advantage gained 
to the public, by the appointment of the 
noble lord in the green ribbon to the post 


of secretary of state, because he hoped it 


would so far answer the meaning of the 
amendment proposed by the noble mar- 
guis, that it would give the public new 
councils; he meant, he said, the councils 
of an old, a noble, and learned lord, whom 
he had, from his childhood, been taught 
to reverence and admire, and to regard as 
the oracle of wisdom. He hoped the noble 
viscount’s being appointed in times so cri- 
tical as the present, to a post of the first 
importance, would, among other advan- 
tages to the kingdom, be attended with this 
essential one, that be, ‘ag well as the rest 
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of their lordships, would have the benefit 
of the opinions and advice of the noble 
and learned lord to whom he had just al- 
luded in that House, where he could not 
but think they were most proper to be 
given, and where he should always be 
happy to hear them. He begged the 
noble viscount, and all their bordshive, to 
remember that the crisis of affairs was such 
that it demanded fair, open, and avowed. 
council, no whispering, no whiffling, no 
skulking opinions, no opinions delivered in 
the closet, and disavowed elsewhere: tha 
parliament was the great council of the 
nation, and in the parliament it was the 
duty of every one of their lordships to 
speak openly and ingenuously: it was not 
a day for disingenuity, nor the hour when 
dissimulation could be practised, without 
immediately entailing that disgrace on 
those who attempted it, which ought ever 
to be their punishment, and which they 
very rarely escaped; it was a time for 
speaking out plainly and honestly. For 
his part, he spoke from his heart ; he spoke 
for the people of England, the people at 
their Jordships’ bar: he trusted their lord- 
ships would give him credit for his sin- 
cerity, and believe that he was not in- 
terested in what he said by any pecuniary 
motives. His wishes were to preserve his 
country. It was truehe had a place, and 
perhaps he should not very long hold it. 
His lordship proceeded: The noble 
lords smile at what I say, let them turn 
their eyes on their own pusillanimity, © 
their own weak, ill-judged, and wretched 
measures, and then let them declare in 
their consciences which is most fitly the 
object of contempt, my thus openly and 
unreservedly speaking my real sentiments 
in parliament, without regard to any per- 
sonal considerations whatever, excepting 
only my situation as an Englishman, my. 
duty as a lord of parliament, my duty to 
my king, and my duty to my country, 
which are indeed with me, and which 
ought to be with your lordships, above all 
considerations; or their consenting in a 
moment of public difficulty and danger, 
like the present, to pocket the wages of 
prostitution, and to sit either in sullen si- 
lence, or what in my idea is still more cri- 
minal, to rise and palliate the calamitous 
and disgraceful situation of the British em- 
pire, endeavouring with art and collusion 
to avert the eyes of the nation from the 
threatening cloud now hanging over our 
heads, and so near bursting, that it be- 


hoves us to prepare how to meet the com- 
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ing storm. My lords, it is our interest to. 
come directly toa satisfactory compromise 
with Ireland. Cast your eyes for a _ 
ment on the state of the British empire : 
America, the vast continent of America, 
and all its various advantages to us, as a! 
commercial and maritime pcople, lost, for 
ever lost to Great Britain: the West India 
islands abandoned ; and Ircland ready to 
part from us. Ireland, my lords, is armed 
—and what is her language? ** Give us 
- a free trade;”’ and not only that, my 
lords, but they add something more, “ and 
give us the free constitution of England, 
such as it was originally, such as we hope 
it now continues and will remain, the best 
calculated of any in the known world for 
the preservation of freedom.” This lan- 
uage, my lords, is not the language of an 
idle mob, it is the loud voice ot the whole 
kingdom of Ireland, who thunders it in 
your ears, and who will be heard.  Par- 
liament itself says—government there, my 
lords, as well as here, has a :najority at 
command, but that majority dare not dis- 
sent from the pope opinion in this 7 
ticular; it is therefore the unanimous | 
voice of parliament, and through them of 
all Ireland, that nothing less than a free 
trade will content them, and that they 
will have it. The associations, though, 
as I mentioned, originally armed for the 
defence of their country against foreign 
foes, within these two months have de- 
clared that they would also hold their arms 
ready to be turned against domestic ene- 
mics. They are now, at least the greatest 
part of them, di-ciplined, and have not 
only received the thanks of their counties, 
but of both houses of parliament, and of 
the lord lieutenant, im whose printed 
speech you will find those thanks. Lay 
these matters, my Jords, to your minds ; 
consider also that these lish associations 
are the Whigs of Ireland, men who detest 
tyranny, and execrate despotism; men 
who consider passive obcdience and non- 
Fesistance as the slavish doctrine enforced 
only by tyrants, and which none but 
beings lost to every sense of manly feel- 
ing, and unworthy to enjoy the blessings 
of treedom, would snbmit to. ‘They com- 
eee my lords, of oppression; oppression 
vas had its effect, and they are plunged 
into despair from the peaury which it has 
entaicd on them; they can bear it no 
Junger, and they are ready to change 
their task-masters. Let me also, m 
lords, recite to you an expression ‘hich 
I heard from a gentleman in the Iyish 
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House of Commons, and which struck me 
very forcibly. Talking of the situation of 
ireland her necessities, and her just rights, 
‘We have, Sir, said he, (addressing him- 
self to the Speaker) our back towards 
England, and our face towards America.” 
My lords, this conveys a strong impres- 
sion not only of the present temper of 
Ireland, but of what may be her future 
views. It is worth while, surely, to put 
the matter out of doubt; meet the diffi- 
culty like men, declare what relicf you 
will give the sister kingdom, and endea- 
vour to regain her confidence and her es- 
teem. Give her a free trade, let no lo- 
cal interest curb your generosity ; be libe- 
ral with a good grace, unload her pension 
list, Jighten her burthen, and enable her 
to assist you, not in ministerial jobs, not 
In granting convenient sinecures to men 

who havenot done their country public ser- 

vice, but in great essential points and 

considerations of a government wisely 

conducted, and founded on true constitu- 

tional principles. Remember, my lords, 

every advantage you give to Ireland, will 

be a double advantage to England; open 

her ports, let them be filled with shipping, 

think of the benefits your marine will de- 

rive fromit. Ireland at this hour regards 

the government of this country as fond of 

oppressing her, and unwilling to give her 

frecdom. She wishes fora Whig admi- 

nistration, and expects relief solely from 

the establishment of measures founded in 

Whiggism, Do not, my lords, in times 

like the present, rely on prerogative doc- 

trines, or think their influence of any 

avul. Tne licentiousness of the press 

may teach you how much prerogative ideas 

are despised and exploded; every news- 

paper teems with libels on the King’s mi- 

nisters, which now pass.as matters of 
course, and are multiplied in number, and 

aggravated in quality, beyond all example. 

In a word, my lords, government must 

renovate her system before there will be 

grounds for hope of better prospects, the 

general relaxation of manners must be 

corrected, authority must shew her face 

again, and due subordination must be re- 

stored. 

Hlis lordship, in the course of his speech, 
adverted to almost every topic that had 
the least reference to the present situa- 
tion of our affairs. He discussed the na- 
ture and customs of war, applying them 
to the conduct of our American war, an 
said a nation might shew its magnanimity 
by its humane agd generous forbearance 
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of cruelties, as much as its prowess and its | to influence him in its favour, to the full 
power by conquest; that the French had as strong as those which had probably 
in the course of the last campaign behaved : urged the noble lord to make the warm 
with a degree of singular generosity and , and pathetic representatiuns, relative to 
humanity. He took occasion also to say, | the state of that country, which he had; 
that he wished every possible success to; but he spoke now as an Englishman, 
government, but he wished government | anxious for the interests of his country ; 
would adopt such a line of conduct as/ and he protested, that he did not know a 


should merit the support of all men. He; 
had for the seven years he had been in 
parliament given them his support; he: 
was free to correct past errors, not that he 
meant to retract any of his arguments re- 
specting the legislative rights of Great 
Britain over America. He still remained | 
firmly of the same opinion, but ashe was 
convinced by experience of the improba- 
bility of attaining the desired end of the 
war, it appeared to him to be absurd to 
pursue so expensive a measure farther. 

~ The Earl of Hillsborough said, he was 
much surprezed to hear the noble lord, 
who spoke last, give so exaggerated an ac- 
count of the situation of aftairs in Ireland. 
He had been in that kingdom as well as 
the noble lord, and he believed more re- 
cently; and he had never seen or heard of 
any of those forerunners of tumult, sedi- 
tion, or revolt, which had been so strongly 
described by the noble lord; he was satis- 
fied the case was exactly the reverse ; that 
the people of lreland were not only loyal 
but affectionate: and that it was as abhor- 
rent to their principles, as it was alien to 
their hearts and inclinations, to employ 
those arms, which were put into their 
hands for their safety, protection, and self- 
defence, in endeavouring to dissolve the 
ancient and constitutional connection, by 
which both kingdoms were knit together. 
It wag true, the situation of Ireland was, 
to the last degree, miserable and distress- 
ed. The people were starving and unem- 
proved, and measures of relief were become 

ighly necessary. It behoved their lord- 
ships too, as one of the branches of the le- 
gislature, to co-operate with his Majesty 
and the other House, in giving es 
relief, not from any motives of compulsion 
er threat, such as had been held out by | 
the noble lord, but upon solid and sub. 
stantial grounds of good policy, and mu- 
tual benetit, further cemented by affection 
and kindness; for whatever measures | 
would afford effectual and permanent relief 
to Ireland, would most essentially serve 
this country. He was nearly connected 
with that kingdom. He had passed a con- 
siderable part of his life there; and he 
had other reasons which might be supposed 


single measure of relief, which could be 
prudently given to Ireland, that would not 
prove equally beneficial to England; nor 
any degrec of prosperity or depression 
which England felt, that Ireland would 
not feel, sooner or later. England and 
Ireland stood in the exact relation of two 
sisters, whose fate and fortunes were built 
on the same foundation ; and he was the 
best friend to both countries who pointed 
out that relation, and endeavoured to pro- 
mote union and good-will; because so 
long as they remained united in intcrest 
and affection, they would be able to resist 
and defeat the most vigorous efforts of 
their most formidable and inveterate ene- 
mies. 

The noble lord had talked im a very vio- 
lent and extraordinary strain indecd, of 
ministers hiding and skulking behind the 
throne, in order to screen themselves from 
responsibility. He had accepted an office 
of great trust that morning; he had re- 
ceived the seals, and he begged the noble 
lord would not include him, in the descrip- 
tion of those, who wanted to hide or 
skulk, for he was determined to do nei- 
ther. The noble lord had dwelt much on 
the presumed irresolution, and the con-° 
stant fluctuation which prevailed in our ‘ 
counsels ; in this particular likewise, he 
assured the noble lord, that the charge, 
whether true or false, should not be ap- 
plicable to him in his new situation. He 
would declare his mind candidly and fairly, 
and support his opinion with firmness in 
that House, and in every other place 
where it might be his duty, or it was ne- 
cessary to give it. The noble lord had 
talked much of controul, invisible influ- 
ence, and the imbecilitv of ministers ; in 
short, thouch they had the will, they were 
not armed with the means of carrying the 
measures which they approved of into 
execution. He for his part, doubted 
much the assertion, but gtanting it to be 
true, he had taken every precaution in his 
power to explain himself on the subject, 
before he accepted of the seals. He was 
called by his sovereign, from a private si- 
tuation, to assist in his councils. He had 
formed his opinions, ag am object of lead- 
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ing consequence, respecting the state of 
Ireland. He had imparted his thoughts, 
his motives, and intended conduct, to 
those with whom he was to act; and upon 
the idea of a full confirmation, and support 
of the crown and its servants, he consent- 
ed to come into office. He wished not to 
be understood, as dictating any mea- 
sures, or pledging himself for the result ; 
what he meant was merely this; that 
such and such were his opinions, that they 
were approved of, and that he would wait 
with anxious suspence, and cheerfully 
abide the event, and in common with the 
rest of his Majesty’s subjects, submit to 
the sense of parliament; but if on the 
other hand, as suggested as a general 
charge against government, that the con- 
ditions on which he came into place should 
be violated or departed from, or that a 
perfect good faith should not be preserved ; 
the same motives which induced him to 
accept of the seals, would point out to 
him the propriety of retiring again into a 
bee station; when the end for which 

e left it was no longer attainable, or in 
other words, when it would not be in his 

ower to serve his country. 

The noble lord had dwelt on the fixed 
determination of Ireland, not to accept of 
any concession or relief short of a free 
trade; and had quoted the address of the 
Irish parliament, to shew it was the united 
sense of the people. He acknowledged the 
fact to be true as a general position ; but 
this he could say, that he had many ex- 
press conversations with persons of the 
first rank, abilities, and influence in that 
country, and could never learn from them, 
what positive or specific notions they an- 
nexed to the idea. Ifa free trade meant 
an equal trade, he was as ready to grant 
Ireland, as far as it depended upon his 
voice, a free trade, as any man in either 
kingdom. It must mean that, or nothing ; 
or a total separation from this country. 

The noble lord had urged with great 


warmth, and with those commanding abi-. 


lities which he so eminently possesses, the 
saneuage used in both Houses of the Irish 
parliament, disclaiming any connection or 
dependence on this country. He could 
not undertake for the particular opinions 
of any man, or set of men, nor say what 
might or might not have fallen in the heat 
of debate, but this he could affirm, that 
saying Ircland was a distjnct kingdom, go- 
werned by the same sovereign, and in 
every other political sense unconnected 
with.his, was nog constitutional language 
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legally true, because there was a law stil} 
subsisting passed in the reign of Henry 8, 
which expressly enacts, that the kingdom 
of Ireland shall be for ever annexed to 
that of England, which ia other words 
imports that the kingdom of Ireland con- 
stitutes part of the dominion of the crown 
and realm of England. 

The noble lord imputed it as a fault in 
administration, to permit the Irish to asso- 
ciate, and attributes the present spirit 
which has manifested itself in that king- 
dom, to the permission alluded to; and has 
strengthened this part of his detail, with 
particular facts expressive of the conduct 
of the associators, their motives for asso- 
ciating, and their ultimate resolution, in 
case this country should refuse to grant 
them a free trade. In every one instance, 
he believed his lordship was mistaken ; the 
truth was, that the associations were en- 
tered into merely on motives of self pro- 
tection. Several towns and districts, Bel» 
fast and one or two others in particular, 
applied to the lord lieutenant, soon ufter 
the delivery of the French rescript, for 
troops, in order to protect them from the 
sudden predatory invasions and landings 
of the American and French privateers. 
The former had kept up a continual alarm 
along the coast, in the course of the pre- 
ceding summers. The lord lieutenant 
transmitted those applications to England, 
and the answer returned by his Majesty’s 
servants here was, that it would be ex+ 
tremely inconvenient to spare any troops 
from this kingdom; that if they were 
spared, the general defence of the empire 
must suffer, and that it would materially 
affect our active operations abroad; and 
recommending to the people who were 
most exposed to the ravages of predatory 
invasion, from their vicinity to the sea 
coasts, to arm themselves for their own 
protection. This was the cause which 
originally brought the military associations 
into being, and he was persuaded, still kept 
them together. The noble lord said, that 
the associators were Whigs and Protes- 
tants; he acknowledged it, and the appel- 
lation had done them honour, They had 
proved themselves to be constitutional 
Whigs, ever ready to support the just 
rights of the crown, and their own liberties. 
They were doing so at the instant he was 
speaking. They were full of loyalty to- 
wards the prince on the throne; they ¢e- 
spected and revered Great Britain; the 
enemies of the latter were their enemies, 


and the formidable state of defence and 
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preparation that country was in, and its 
firm resolution to resist the open menaces 
or secret machinations of a foreign enemy, 
proved in the fullest extent, that they were 
ready to sacrifice every thing dear and va- 
Juable to them in the common cause they 
_ were engaged in with the sister kingdom ; 
their arms were pointed against the ambi- 
tious attempts of the House of Bourbon, 
not in meditating an act of political sui- 
cide on themselves; or one, which if the 
noble lord’s assertions were well founded, 
svould be fraught with ingratitude, as well 
as folly, Ireland could subsist really and 
truly free and independent no longer than 
she was connected with England; and he 
was perfectly persuaded, that a second 
Opinion was not entertained by the Irish 
on the subject. 

The noble marquis who moved the 
Amendment had pointed out the fatal con- 
sequences of the measures which had been 
adopted soon after the accession of his 
present Majesty, and had contrasted this 
representation with the degree of power 
and pre-eminence in which this country 
stood at the period alluded to. It was a 
parliamentary language he was little ac- 
customed to hear, and therefore confessed, 
that he heard it with no less astonishment 
than indignation. Taken in the light in 
which it appeared, and for the purposes for 
which it was apparently intended, he could 
not avoid saying, that they were senti- 
ments extremely unbecoming the noble 
Jord who delivered them, as well as the 
dignity of that House: as the noble vis- 
count had well observed, they were replete 
with invective, and were a kind of libel on 
government. They contained misrepre- 
sentations, and led directly to the attribute 
ing to the present administration, what if 
true was imputable to every other, since 
the accession of his present Majesty ; for 
he did not know one which had not some- 
thing to do with America. It plainly 
proved, that if the measures were wrong, 
each successive administration was liable 
to share a proportionable part of the blame. 
The Amendment recommended new coun- 
sels, and new counsellors. The counsels 
in the instance alluded to were professedly 
the same, as to the great outline in respect 
of asserting and maintaining the legislative 
rights of the British parliament over Ame- 
rica; and as to new counsels, he did 
not see one noble lord present, who had 
not been in some one of the administra- 
tions, on which the noble marquis had 
passed an indiscriminate censure; for 
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which reason, till either their lordships 
came to a vote, declaring that they disap- 
proved of the measures they themselves 
while in office had respectively supported, 
or till some men, or description of men, 
should arise, who had not been tried, he 
saw no reason sufficient to induce the 
crown to change its present servants. For 
his part, he had entered into office with 
some reluctance; and he should quit it 
with pleasure, if he could be persuaded 
that his resignation would be the means. of 
introducing a set of men into power, who 
were likely to extricate the nation out of 
its present difficulties: but till he was con- 
vinced, that this would be the event of a 
change of system, and a change of men, 
he must continue to be determined by 
those opinions which had hitherto been the 
sole rule of his actions, and had uniformly 
prescribed to him the line of political con- 
duct which he pursued. He had been 
educated in Whig principles, he had for 
many years acted with the Whigs, and he 
could fairly declare, that he had never yet 
deviated in a single instance from what he 
deemed the principles of sound Whiggism, 
Such being his motives, his objects, and 
Opinions, he could not agree with the 
Amendment, and was ready to concur in 
the Address moved by the noble earl. 

Lord Lyttelton rose, and called upon ~ 
the noble earl who spoke last, to explain 
what he meant by the distinction made by 
him between a free trade and an equal 
trade. Did the noble earl mean this: that 
the customs, taxes, and excises now paid 
in England, should be paid in Ireland, and 
the benefits and burthens which came 
mixed to the people of England, should 
come in the same manner to the people of 
Ireland, that the whole of our debts, esta- 
blishments, commerce, &c. should be 
equalized, or borne, or enjoyed, in a pro- 
portionate share? Without some explana- 
tion of this kind, the apparent candour, 
firmness, and avowed responsibility of the 
noble earl, amounted to just nothing ; the 
people of Ireland would be held in an 
equal degree of suspence, as if the noble 
earl had remained totally silent on the 
subject. They would be in the dark as 
much as ever, and would have nothing to 
depend upon but general promises, con- 
veyed in ambiguous and unexplained 
terms. 

The noble earl had quarrelled with the. 
words “ free trade,’ as conveying no spe- 
cific meaning. His lordship had even 


gone farther ; far he said, the very people 
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who used the term, did not seem to un- 
derstand it themselves. For his part, he 
thought the words were as definite as it 
was possible for any language to convey ; 
a free unlimited and uncontrouled trade 
with any nation under the sun who chose 
or thought fit to trade with them. What, 
on the other hand, was the noble lord’s 
phrase, an “ equal trade?” If an equal 
trace, in his lordship’s sense, meant a tree 
trade, he could easily understand it; but 
if an equal trade imported a system or 
code of trade Jaws, it was the most inde- 
finite expression that could be conceived. 

But supposing he was to argue on this 

phrase, on the presumption that it meant 
an equality of taxes, how was this equality 
to be fixed? Not, surcly, by the British 
parliament? that was a stretch of power 
or dominion which had hitherto remained 
unasserted. Was it to be by the Irish 
parliament? that would strike at the sup- 
eet dominion of this country ; or were 

oth kingdoms to treat upon equal terms ? 
In this event, again, the supreme domi- 
nion of England would be equally affected 
as in the preceding instance ; for it would 
be preposterous to say, that the relation 
of superior and inferior can for a moment 
subsist between two parts of the same em- 
pire when they come to treat upon equal 
¢erms, and clatm and assert independent 
and uncontroulable rights. 

But, putting the first supposition out of 
the question, that it is not intended that 
the parliament of Great Britain shal] in- 
terfere with the introduction of taxes into 
Ireland, wil] not the following considera- 
tions immediately occur, which arise from 
the internal state of Ireland, and the temper 
and disposition of the people there at pre- 
sent? Are the people in a condition to 

ay the heavy taxes now levicd in Eng- 
‘land? or if they were, is it not the last 
stage of political folly to presume, that 
they will encumber themselves with a por- 
tion of our debts, and load themselves with 
enormous taxes, if they look upon them- 
selves free, equal and independent? Such 
an expectation is to the last degree impro- 
bable and absurd; the only measure now 
left, in his opinion, was to come to a direct 
vote on the subject, and grant Ireland a 
free trade. Such an act would have every 
appearance of generosity, and would be 
only parting from, with a good grace, 
what we were not able to retain in any 
other manner. This was the last moment 
probably we should have to grant it, and 
we oughit not to Jet slip the opportunity. 
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Tt was true, England had an exclusive 
right to trade to her colonies and depen- 
dencies, to which Ireland had not a shadow 
of pretence; but what of that? Ireland, if 
excluded from trading with the British 
colonics, would most assuredly shut up 
her ports and harbours against the people 
of Great Britain; and thus we should lose 
more by our ill-humour than we could 
possibly gain. Ireland would soon esta- 
blish rival manufactures to those of Bri- 
tain; she would open a trade with foreign 
powers, and we should not only lose the 
benefit of the Irish commerce, but we 
should do worse, by throwing it into the 
hands of strangers, and after the conclu- 
sion of the war, into those of our present 
enemies. His lordship concluded with 
pressing the noble earl to an explanation 
of the meaning he meant to affix to the 
words ‘“ an equal trade,” as contradistin- 
guished to a free trade, because any thing 
short of what he had now described to be 
a free trade in the acceptation of the Irish 
nation, he was persuaded, would be re- 
jected with contempt and indignation. 

The Earl of Hillsborough replied, that 
he thought he had sufficiently explained 
his meaning, by the words “ equal trade” 
and ‘¢ equal advantages.” As it was the 
most equitable mode of accommodating 
the claims, adjusting the rights, and conso- 
lidating the interests of both kingdoms ; 
and as he had every well-founded hope, 
that such a measure would be perfectly 
acceptable to the Irish nation, he thought 
it was very unnecessary to enter farther 
into explanation or detail; neither was the 
present a proper time. A general recom- 
mendation came from the throne to the 
British parliament, to take into considera- 
tion the affairs of Ireland ; the proper ques- 
tion consequently before their lordships 
was, Will you or will you not consider or 
enquire into the present state of Ireland ? 
not about what you mean to do, before you 
know the nature of the disease. It was 
impossible to point out the specific mea- 
sures which might be proper to be pur- 
sued in the course of this important busi- 
ness. The position he had taken the 
liberty to lay down, though general in 
terms, was sufficiently specitic in its nature. 
It was a grant or consent that Ireland 
should have an equal trade. The condi- 
tions, or mode by which this equality was 
to be carried into execution, was another, 
and a very different point, and formed no 
part whatever of the present subject of de- 
bate. As to the associations and their 
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origin, he never heard that arms had been 
put by government into the hands of the 
associators, at least, to any considerable 
aniount, though upon recollection, he 
believed that some were delivered, when 
the offer was accepted by the lord licute- 
nant, in consequence of the requisition and 
answer already mentioned. As to the 
legality of arming them, he did not pre- 
tend to give an opinion one way or the 
other ; he presumed, though it were illegal, 
it was a measure of necessity, and might 
be well justified on that ground; and he 
made no doubt, that the most solid advan- 
tages had been already derived from it. 
That kingdom, though not defenceless, 
was far from being in a state of resistance, 
In proportion to its extent, and its open 
exposed situation in respect of France, as 
well as its internal weakness, in respect of 
forts and fortresses ; and for his part, he 
was led most sinccrely to believe, were it 
not for the zeal, ardour, activity, and spi- 
rited determination of the inhabitants, that 
France would have before now effected a 
landing there; in consequence of which, 
the country would, by this time, have felt 
all the calamities flowing froma foreign 
war, carried into the heart of the kingdom. 

Lord Lyttellon* again rose, and said, 
the point undecided between the noble 
earl and him, the noble earl had still lett as 
he found it. If Ireland was left to protect 
herself, what was the inference, but that 
the turce which she appropriated and paid 
for dctence, was drawn forth to fight the 
mad Quixotic battles of Britain, on the 
other side of the Atlantic? consequently 
it was the fault of ministers, who had ob- 
stinately continued to persist in that ruin- 
ous war, after every successiul attempt 
had become impracticable: so, that in 
either light, the matter came to the same 
point. Ministers had stripped Ireland of 
her internal defence, anal had deserted 
her, and left her at the mercy of the pre- 
datory ravages of a set of French and 
American freebooters, which created the 
very necessity on which the noble earl 
founded their justification, That is, minis- 
ters committed one error, which producing 
a certain eflect, that effect, or cause, as to 
the second measure, is set up as a general 
defence in favour of the latter. The no- 
ble earl says, that many benefits have 
Oe LEE 


* This was the last speech made by lord 
Lyttelton in the House of Peers. His lordship 
-died on the 27th of November. See Vol. 17, 
p. 1002, 
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been derived from permitting the people 
of Ireland to associate. Be it so; but do 
those benefits legalize the act? On the 
contrary, have not the two first crown 
lawyers, the Lord Chancellor and lord An- 
naly, chief justices of the court of King’s- 
bench in that kingdom, condemned the 
legality of the measure? The noble earl 
seems to doubt that government had put 
arms into the hands of the associators, ex- 
cept in some few instances. The fact is 
notoriously otherwise, and he begyed once 
again to repeat, thatthe lord lieutenant him- 
self informed him that there had been 7,000 
stand of arms distributed among them. On 
the whole, the people of Ireland were re- 
solute and determined, they had taken the 
government into their own hands, they 
had chosen their officers, and in some in- 
stance dismissed them, when they learned 
that they were not zealous in the cause of 
their country, or inimical to its supposed 
interests. ‘The associators were composed 
of all the descriptions of men of property 
the kingdom contained, from the first no- 
bleman downwards ; and the private men, 
not like a common militia, consisted of re- 
spectable merchants, traders, manufactu- 
rers, tarmers, &c. Indeed, the nature and 
condition of service was such, that none of 
the needy, indigent, or laborious part of 
the people could be included; because 
they receive neither uniform, pay, nor 
emolument of any kind whatever. His 
lordship entered into several other matters, 
re-stated many of his former arguments, 


and again called upon the, noble earl to— 


explain himself explicitly, or look forward 
to the dire alternative, a total separacion 
of that country from her sister kingdom. 
The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Jobn 
Hinchclifie). The noble earl who moved 
the Address, and a noble viscount high in 
office, have exhibited to your lordships so 
flattering a portrait of the state, that I am 
at a loss to discover the likeness; I will not - 
borrow the noble earl’s expression, and- 
call it delusive painting, but I may say 
that, like skilful artists, they have placeda 
few favourable features in a strong light, 
while they cast into shade every blemish 
and defect. It is not, however, in the 
powers or arts of eloquence to convince 
your lordships, that this country is not ac- 


tually involved in difficulties, dangers, and © 


disgrace. I will not insist on what has 
been so often lamented, the great expence 
of blood and treasure lavished away in 
America, to no good end whatever; nor 
cap any man, who has the honour of his 
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country at heart, find pleasure in dwelling 
on the late circumstances of our naval 
history: our enemies will take care they 
shall never be forgotten. | 

I need only call your lordships’ atten- 
tion to the deplorable state of public cre- 
dit, the enormous burthen of taxes, which 
is still increasing, and while the present 
system of administration is pursued, must 
increase without measure and without end. 
It is to the same system that we must at- 
tribute the danger which threatens Gibral- 
tar and our trade to the Mediterranean. 
To that we owe, not only the loss of the 
continent of America, but of thuse very 
West India islands, which at the close of 
the last war, in their unsettled and uncul- 
tivated state, were held forth to the public, 
as a full equivalent for all the victories we 
had gained, and all the conquests we had 
made in every quarter of the globe. If 
we turn our eyes nearer home, it is to the 
same cause we must impute the alarming 
state of Ireland. Other associations there 
are on religious principles, in different 
parts of the kingdom, which, however weak 
and inconsiderable they may seem in their 
beginnings, experience has shewn may be 
of the most serious importance in their 
consequences. In a word, my lords, it is 
to the measures which have been pursued, 
that we owe that spirit of dissention, ani- 
mosity, and resentment, which unhappily 
not only prevails in parliament, but which 
ieblret the lower orders of men, Is pub- 

icly and privately vilifying the authority 
of government, and has already, in a great 
measure, destroyed that respect of opi- 
nion, without which no state can long re- 
main in peace and security. 

Was it my ambition merely to make a 
speech to your lordships, there is not a 
single head in the summary I have men- 
tioned, but what affords an ample theme 
for declamation; raised however as I am 
to a situation in life far above my expecta- 
tions, [ have no point in view but to do 
my duty in it to the best of my power. I 
speak from conviction, and have too much 
respect for your lordships dignity and 
wisdom, to make any other appeal, than to 
your good sense and your reason. I simply, 
therctore, state to you the effects of that 
cause, which the Amendment calls upon 
you to remove ; and give me leave to say, 
that it is a duty which you owe to your 
king, your country, and yourselves, to ap- 

ly a remedy to these national disorders. 
t must, too, be done quickly, the mortifi- 
cation ig begun, and delay is death, - Bad, 
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however, as our Situation certainly is, God 
forbid that your lordships should yet de 
spair of your country’s salvation. It isa 
circumstance on which I must congratu- 
late this House, that we have heard froma 
noble lord high in office, that new measures 
are already determined on with regard to 
Ireland. Were they likewise adopted at 
home, and extended to America, there is 
little reason to doubt but that our enemies 
would be prudent and moderate enough te 
grant us an honourable peace; if not, I 
trust that under God’s blessings on the na- 
tional spirit, they might soon be obliged to 
ask it. 

The Eart of Shelburne entered into a 
state of the nation, respecting its internal 
condition, the future prospects which pre- 
sented themselves, some at a greater dis 
tance and some nearer; and took a retro- 
spective view of the occurrences of the 
last summer. He said he could not help, 
in this early part of his speech, express- 
ing his hearty concurrence in the Amend- 
ment moved by the noble marquis, and 
the leading object to which it was directed; 
new councils, and new counsellors. It 
was a transcript of what had been deliver- 
ed in writing, by an illustrious and con- 
summate statesman, not long since deceas- 
ed (the earl of Chatham) in a correspon- 
dence which made its way to the public 
eye. [Sir James Wright’s attempt to 
bring about a secret negociation between 
Jord Chatham and the ear] of Bute.] Ie 
was the noble earl’s sentiments for many 
years past, expressed upon various occa- 
sions; he heard them often, and he be- 
lieved that during the last conversation he 
had ever the honour to hold with the de- 
ceased earl upon the subject of public af- 
fairs, the noble eerl urged the necessity of 
new councils and new counsellors, in very 
anxious and warm terms. Indeed that ne- 
cessity was so glaringly apparent at this 
period, that he that run might read. Our 
councils grew every day from bad to worse ; 
but they had at length arrived to the last 
stage, the worst of all; and it might be 
confidently said, that the next change, be 
it what it might, must be a change for the 
better. The system which had led us into 
our present difficulties, though the fixed 
principle was the same, the fatal conse- 
quences it brought with it in its train, va- 
ried in quality and extent, and were now 
arrived at a crisis, that must shortly decide, 
he feared, the fate of this country. ‘The 
speech from the throne contained in itselt 
a complete epitame of the whole systems 
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The affairs of Ireland, which had fur- | ministers, to give Ireland an equal trade. 


nished so much matter of conversation in 
the course of the debate, afforded a sub- 
ject of the first importance. He begged 
Jeave to remind their lordships of the part 
be hed uniformly taken in that House, re- 
specting the state of that kingdom. He 
had often delivered his sentiments on the 
subject. He should not now repeat or re- 
state what they were. The opportunit 
was passed, never again to be recalled. 
What Ireland was, he ventured to assert 
she would never be again, a dependent na- 
tion, imploring relief, and exciting pity in 
the heart, of every man who had a heart 
to feel for misery and oppression, He 
wished to pass over this subject, it was a 
melancholy one; other prospects opened 
to the view of that insulted and oppressed 
country. While he said this, he could not 
help declaring his own particular senti- 
ments, which he begyed leave toaseure their 
lordships arose solely from a mutual regard 
for both the countries, which could be 
founded, in his opinion, only in a recipro- 
city of interests; for he was free to say, 
that local advantages, or partial benefits, 
would in the end be found destructive of 
the views of either kingdom; and it wag 
with much concern that he heard any ex- 
pression fall from the noble lords, which 
might admit of an interpretation, indica- 
tive of national prejudices, pr promoting 
partial interests. 

The noble lord who sat next him (Lyt- 
telton) had opened his speech with great 
candour and distinguished abilities, respect- 


ing the state, condition, temper, and dispo 
: from which | 


tion of the kingdom of [reJand, from w 
he had recently returned. By the tenor of 
his speech, and his particular assertions, the 
“lege? Mh had exerted in order to make 
imself fully informed u these I- 
cular sainta. all which as farther con: 
firmed by the addresses of both houses of 
parliament of that kingdom, and private 
communications received by himself, had 
done his lordship great honour. He was 
firmly persuaded, that the Irish nation 
would not bg satisfied with any concession 
short of a free trade. The noble lord 
who came that day into office, and who 
artly avowed himself to be the minister 
y whose counsels the affairs of Ireland 
were to be more particularly administered, 
had not attempted to invalidate what had 
been urged by his noble friend: but seem- 
ingly acquiescing in the propriety of the 
claims of Ireland, took up aq distinction, 
by saying it was the wish of the king’s 
(VOL. XX.] 


His noble friend, conceiving the distinc- 
tion to be equivocal, pressed the noble 
lord to explain what he meant; and in a 
masterly manner, pointed out the difficul- 
ties which must arise, to obstruct the car- 
rying into execution such a measure, if the 
words ‘‘a free trade’? meant any thing 
more than a mere delusion, in order to 

uiet the minds of the Irish, and allay 

t ferment which had been raised; by 
the disgraceful neglect of ministers, in 
not applying timely. remedies, to soften 
the immediate malignity of the distemper, 
and gradually toremove it. But what was 
the conduct of the noble lord who was 
thus called upon in the most pressing 
terms? Nothing more than a repetition of 
the same equivocal expression could be 
extorted from him—an equality of trade 
and a communion of interest — without 
pointing out in what that equality was to 
consist, and of course what was the basis 
on which the interests of both kingdoms 
were to rest or be united. He was sorry 
to perceive such a rooted disinclination in 
the King’s servants te any thing which 
bore the most distant appearance of sound, 
apecific, and healing measures. 

Much had been said , respecting the 
Irish associations and associators: it was 
a subject upon which he did not wish to 
dwell, The history of their rise, progress, 
and effective strength, might be gathered 
from another history, that of the conduct 
of administration here. The accursed Ame-. 
rican war wag the fayourite measure of ad- 
ministration; every other object of na- 
tional security was sacrificed to it. Ire- 
land was etript of its own proper military 
force. It was not enough for ministers to 
draw forth the interior defence of that 
country, which from many loca] causes re- 
quired the hands of government to be 
strong, and .competent to quell particulgys 
temporary disorders peculiar to the coun- 
try, by aiding the civil magistrate in the 
execution of the Jaws and preserving the 
police; but even the coasts of that king- 
dom were left defenceless, and the prin- 
cipal marts and places of commerce were 
left to the mercy of American freebooters 
aad French privateers. The former had 
frequently, in the course of the sum- 
mer of 1777, appeared .off their coasts, 
and spread an alarm from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, When France 
leagued herself with America the last 
spring but one, the apprehension of the 
people there rose in proportion to the 

(3 ¥] 
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probable encreased danger and change of 
circumstances. Robbed or cheated of 
their own defence, they naturally applied, 
through the channel of their viceroy, to 
the English ministry; and what was the 
consequence of that application? Why, 
the noble lord that day come into office, 
however unwilling to come to facts, con- 
firmed every thing that had been urged 
by the noble lord near him; and with 
great fairness pointed directly to the 
origin of those associations, by acknow- 
ledging the only cffect or consequence of 
this application was shortly this: the 
noble lord now come into high office tells 
your lordsh‘ps that the answer of the 
British cabinet returned to the people of 
Ireland, in two or three instances, in the 
first particularly, through the channel of 
Jord Buckinghamshire, was, that govern- 
ment could afford them no protection ; 
that they must defend themselves ; and in 
order to enable them to do so, that arms 
would be shortly put into their hands for 
that purpose. What followed called, in- 
deed, for very few words; arms were put 
anto their hands ; they associated for their 
own defence; the spirit of association 
spread itself through every rank whose 
ability would admit of entering into such 
a service, upon the conditions of serving 
without pay or other emolument. This 
was a circumstance that loudly demanded 
their lordships’ serious consideration, be- 
cause it would undeceive them in one 
most important point ; it would convince 
their lordships that in the first instance 
the government and parliamentary do- 
minion, if any such ever constitutionally 
existed, had been openly abdicated; that 
the people in panera! resumed at least that 
part of it which was established for their 
military protection; that throughout the 
whole progress, and in the different stages 
‘of that alarming business, what happened 
was no more than the natural effects of 
causes well known and acknowledged by 
administration itself; and that the pre- 
sent state of Ireland grew out of the se- 
veral repeated and successive circum- 
stances now lightly recapitulated. It had 
been industriously propagated, that the 
views of the people of Ireland in asso- 
ciating, from the beginning, had, as in the 
case uf America, been directed to the 
great object they are now contending for, 
& total independence upon the govern- 
ment of this country, and a free trade. 
The rank falshood of this general charge 
was fully refuted by what appeared from 
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the facts already mentioned; but those 
who reason in this manner confound the 
cause with the effect, or rather conclude 
upon the present appearances of things m 
that country, without wishing to look to 
what led to and generated them. What- 
ever the intentions of Ireland were, she 
now demands a free trade as a matter of 
right, which is in effect, say they, de- 
claring herself independent! She is armed, 
and is determined to resist the claims of 
this country, in case of refusal. This was 
a most fallacious mode of reasoning, and 
was no less contrary to fact than fair in- 
ference. The people of Ireland were a 
sensible and generous people. As a ge- 
nerous people, they would scorn to take 
advantage of the distresses of this coun- 
try; as a sensible people he could never 
be persuaded, that they wished to dis- 
unite themselves from Great Britain, or 
to promote a separate interest ; because 
they must perceive that their own strength 
and prosperity would intimately depend 
upon those of Great Britain. For his part, 
he thought their interests were insepara- 
ble, and their views and expectations, 
when properly considered and wisely di- 
rected, the same. 

Though much pleased with what had 
fallen from the noble lord near him on the 
subject, he had an opinion of his own, 
which it particularly behoved him to de- 
clare before he sat down, which was with 
respect to the temper and conduct of the 
associators. He spoke from experience, 
so far as it was a matter of personal con- 
cern of his own; and he spoke from good 
information, and such as he could depend 
upon, on the subject, as a matter of publie 
concern. Respecting himself, he could 
affirm, that he had a considerable property 
in that kingdom, and that since the asso- 
ciations took place, it had been better 
protected than for some years past; and 
he had, in consequence of the order and 
internal regulations which the persons as- 
sociated had introduced and carried into 
execution, received more remittances, and 
had been more punctually paid his rents, 
than for many years past. The other 
matter he alluded to was connected with 
the foregoing, or rather grew out of it, 
which was, the peace and tranquillity, and 
the whole of the police, that has taken 
place in that country within the last 
eighteen months, which has not been 
equalled, at any former period since the 
accession of his present Majesty. He 
had not fixed his residence ia this countr¥ 
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till after an age which gave him an op- ; politic than hazardous; impolitic, because 


portunity of knowing something of the 
genius and temper of the people with 
whom he passed a great part of his 
juvenile years; nor resided so long. in 

7 ea without forming some estimate 
of the disposition of its inhabitants. From 
his experience of both, he was enabled to 
say, that the English were a humane and 
a brave, and the Irish a generous and 
brave people. The latter might be more 
violent, and, perhaps, naturally more san- 

uinary in their resentments than the 

ormer: but all things considered, he was 
authorised on his own judgment to affirm, 
that they were equally averse to any mea- 
sures which might involve in them scenes 
of blood, the constant consequences of 
civil war. : 

His lordship said, that however melan- 
choly an appearance the affairs of Ireland 
might have, he believed in his conscience, 
that there was another circumstance, 
which, though apparently inferior to the 
former, would be even more fatal in its 
consequences than the presumed defection 
or resistance of Ireland; that was, the 
probable loss of Jamaica, in the event of 
our enemies making a landing on that 
island. If any accident should cause that 
kingdom to disunite itself from this, or a 
separation between both kingdoms should 
be the consequence, it would prove no 
more than a temporary separation, and 
both nations would again return to their 
former good temper, good humour, and 
sisterly affection: but Jamaica once lost, 
would be for ever lost; and as he had re- 
ceived accounts of the most authentic 
, and alarming nature from that island, he 
thought it a duty he owed to their lord- 
ships, and the public at large, to state 
some leading particulars which had in 
consequence of those communications 
come to his knowledge. He understood 
the state and internal condition of Jamaica 
to be this, both in respect of the temper 
of the people, and its internal defence: 
the governor, supported by the council, 
had made himself very obnoxious to the 
house of representatives, and the whole 
body of their constituents. There were 
many reasons assigned for these discon- 
tents; but he should confine himself to 
One in particular which gave great of- 
fence, that was a proposition for arming 
the negroes, and by that means rendcring 
them, at least pro tempore, free and upon 
gn equality with a white man, This was 
looked upon as a precedent not less im- 


it would tend to inspire the slaves with 
ideas productive of disobedience, dissatis- 
faction, and revolt, at a future period, 
when they found themselves obliged to 
return to their former condition. It was 
a wanton attack on the property of indi- 
viduals, and if adopted, would answer no 
good purpose. It was dangerous, because 
the instant the slaves found arms in their 
hands, who could promise, that the very 
first use they would make of their weapons, 
would not be against those whom they 
were purposely armed to assist and de- 
fend? The house of representatives, or 
assembly, fully weighing these points, and 
urged by other motives, rejected the pro- 
position, which had created an ill-will be- 
tween the legislative powers of the state, 
and produced many marks of jealousy, 
enmity, and bad temper, which portended 
the very worst effects. 

The next point was, the state and dis- 
position of the army and militia. The 
army, in the first instance, consisted of 
the following regiments or corps. The 
Liverpool blues, who on their embarking 
at Spithead consisted of nearly 1,200 men, 
were reduced by fatigue and the ravages 
of the climate to about 750 men. The 
first battalion of the royal Americans, 
which, if complete, ought to consist of 
upwards of 600 men, were reduced to 
little more than 200; Dalrymple’s Irish 
corps were about 340, and a detachment 
from another regiment, including the 
artillery, about 200; in all, about 1,500 
effective men; the militia 4,000, and the 
whole force considerably short of 6,000. 
This was not all: the military and militia 
had disagreed, and on some occasions re- 
fused to serve with each other; some of 
the militia officers had resigned in disgust : 
in short, what with the internal divisions 
among the people, and the disagreements 
just mentioned, with the inadequacy of 
the force itself, such a picture of radical 
civil weakness, and want of effective 
strength, was presented, as ought to 
alarm their lordships in the highest de- 
gree, for the fate of that very valuable 
island; the first in point of importance 
to this country, after Ireland, of any of 
her numerous dependencies. 

But if such were the civil broils, such 
the military, and such the want of force, 
by whom was this army to be commanded? 

ho was the first? Who was the second 
in command? Why, an unpopular go- 
vernor, and adeputy governor. As tothe 
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first, he believed, that the fact of his un- 
popularity was hardly to be doubted, from 
the circumstances which he adverted to. 
Well then, in case of death, or other acci- 
dent, the command, said he, your lordships 
may presume will devolve on the deputy 

overnor. Who is the deputy governor ? 

will tell your lordships who he is, and 
the manner he employs his time. The 
jieutenant governor is, my lords, a lieut. 
col. Smith, now in London. The military 
history of this gentleman is worthy of no- 
tice, so far as it points out the powerful 
patronage with which he is favoured by a 
noble Jord in the other House (lord G. 
eagles This gentleman, not satisfied 
to enjoy the pleasant consequences arising 
from leave of absence in his military line, 
was appointed lieutenant governor of Ja- 
maica, through the interest of his noble 
patron; but has never yet set foot on 
that island, and the best part of the busi- 
ness is, as I have been inforiees now per- 
forming by a master or captain of a ship 
lying in Port Royal harbour. But, my 
lords, the matter does not end here: 
though the getitleman does not pretend, I 
believe, to undertake to be in two places 
at the same time, another duty which he 
has engaged to perform, would hiply soesee 
thing very like it; for as he could not act as 
. second im comniand in a place at 3,000 miles 
distance, whieh if not actually invested, is 
hourly threatened with an invasion, he 
thought that such a thing could be done 
much easier when nearer honie; {fn con- 
sequence of which, I understand that he 
discharges the duty likewise of lieutenant 
governor of the Isle of Man, where, I am 
informed, no lieutenant governor had, 
since the island formed part of the domi- 
nions of the crown, been appointed before. 
Such is the-influence of his noble patron ; 
such is the manner that the most pressing 
and important services of the state are dis- 
charged in exigencies of the greatest mo- 
ment; and such are the objects of favour 
and patronage under the present adminis- 
tration ! 

His lordship slightly touched upon the 
loss of Dominica, St. Vincent’s, and Gre- 
nada, which bore every appearance, he 
said, of treachery, as well as folly and 
neglect. It was of very little consequence 
to the nation, whether the dominions of 
the crown were really ceded by private 
treaty, or left in such a defenceless state 
as first to invite the attack of an enemy, 
and when the attack should be made, to 
render any kind of resistance no better 
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than an ineffectual effort of temerity and 
despair. Among several other instances 
he selected the following, to prove that 
this general charge was not if founded. 
The transports with the troops from New 
York, destined for the attack of St. Lucia, 
escaped but by a single day falling into 
the hands of M. D’Estaing; and if admiral 
Barrington had not committed a breach of 
orders, by coming to assist in the reduction 
of that island, in either event the detach- 
ment under general Grant, destined for 
that service, must every man of them have 
been made prisoners; and even as it was, 
if it had not been for the uncommon skill, 
bravery, and cool resolution of admiral 
Barrington, his inferior squadron, as welt 
as the troops then engaged in operations 
on the island, must have all submitted to 
one common captivity. He passed the 
highest eulogium upon the conduct and 
military character of that gallant com- 
mander, and lamented that the services of 
such a man should now be necessarily with- 
held from his country. But as it was its 
misfortune to be cursed with such a 
ministry, acting under such a system, so it 
was to be lamented that every man of 
fessional ability almost in the nation had, 
by the intrigues and blunders of those who 
composed administration, been driven from 
the service. 

His lordship seemed to censure the con- 
duct of general Grant greatly, for remain- 
ing inactive at St. Lucia for so man 
months, which island, he understood, 
proved a kind of grave to one half almost 
of a body of the finest and best disciplined 
troops in the world, and that just in the 
neighbourhood of those islands which our 
enemics possessed themselves of, St. Vin- 
cent’s and Grenada, which once formed 
part of the dominions of Great Britain, 
but now, he feared, would for ever be an- 
nexed to France: whereas if the force 
under that general's command had been 
properly distributed among the islands 
which were most unable to defend them- 
selves, both Grenada and St. Vincent’s 
would most certainly be in our possession 
at the instant he was speaking. He did 
not mean to throw any direct censure, or 
make any specific charge on the conduct 
of the general whose name he had men- 
tioned. He spoke not upon any particular 
information, and judged merely from ap- 
pearances ; but till he was better inform 
which he hoped their lordships shortly 
would be, he must continue to think the 
general’s conduct very extraordinary. 
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His lordship recurred to the system of 
overnment which had been gradually 
orming since the accession of his present 

Majesty, and he feared was now finally 
established. Ministers were no longer 
responsible ; for notwithstanding the firm 
assurances and assertions he had heard 
from the noble earl that day come into 
office (Hillsborough) and the noble vis- 
count in the green ribbon (Stormont) 
some short time called into his Majesty’s 
councils, he heard nothing sufficient to in- 
duce him to change his opinion. The no- 
ble ear! talked of an “* equal trade;”? the 
noble viscount of * some concessions ;”’ 
Did not these two phrases stand in direct 
contradiction to each other, and both to 
the claims of Ireland? If the noble lords 
were sincere, it furnished an additional 
roof that they had introduced division 
into the cabinet the very moment they 
entered the door of it; it shewed that res- 
- ponsibility, as far as it related to individual 
opinion, was a fallacy; and that either 
e-noble lords had been imposed upon 
themselves, or had endeavoured to impose 
upon that House and thenation, by holding 
out a mock delusive responsibility to the 
nation. Suppose, for instance, that * some 
concessions’ were to be made to the peo- 
ple of Ireland; would that meet the ideas 
of the noble earl? or would he undertake 
to be responsible for quieting the people 
there, when his lordship was siecuatled 
that nothing short of * an equal trade,” 
which they were, in his opinion, entitled 
to, would effect so desirable a purpose. On 
the other hand, should the noble earl’s 
ideas correspond with those of the cabinet 
and parliament respecting an equal trade, 
where would then be the noble viscount’s 
responsibility, when his opinion extended 
no farther than ‘ some concessions” ? 
What they said, therefore, could not be 
the language of the cabinet, because, if the 
measure was already decided there, it must 
have been uniform and correspondent ; if 
it was not, it amounted to no mote than the 
particular opinion of an individual lord, on 
which Ireland, it was evident, could not 
safely rely. The noble lords, it was plain, 
had been desired to hold the language 
they respectively did; and that was all 
that was required of them: they might 
therefore well talk of responsibility ; For 
the worst that could befall them was, that 
after the favourite point was pained, that 
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would be an end at once to their promises 
and responsibility. The system of secret 
advisers would continue in full vigour, and 
other persons would be selected to do the 
next dirty job, which the devisers of this 
baleful and accursed system wished to carry 
into execution. 3 | 

For his part, he saw no prospect of re- 
dress, or of the dissolution of that system, 
till parliament ceased to support every 
measure indiscriminately which came re- 
commended by the servants of the crown. 
The same ruinous effects must continue to 
accumulate, till parliament should once 
more resume its inherent and constitu- 
tional functions, that of judging of the 
conduct of ministers through the medium 
of their own understandings, by learnin 
to see with their own eyes, and not through 
the false medium of party views and strong 
recommendations, which should never 
come from that quarter whence they were 
supposed to originate. The present strug- 
gie in parliament was not a struggle for 
power, places, and emolument, he would 
add, perhaps on either side of the House: 
the true question, then, for their lordships 
to decide was merely this: has the nation 
been well served? Is it likely to be better 
served? If not, it behoved their lordships, 
as the great guardians of their own ho- 
nour, and of the nation at large, to take 
nothing upon trust; to examine into the 
causes of the present calamitous situation 
of their country; and endeavour to adopt 
some plan, suited to their wisdom and in- 
tegrity, in order to amend and set right, 
as far as lay in their power, what has been 
already wrong, and avert the accumulation 
of still perhaps much greater evils. 

Lord. Townshend entered into the affairs 
of Ireland very fully; spoke much of their 
loyalty, and their attachment and affec- 
tion for this country. He said, they de- 
served every attention and indulgence 
which could possibly be shewed them. 
At a time when their trade was rather on 
the decline they increased their military 
establishment, in order to increase the 
force of the empire, and strengthen the 
hands of government. Their seamen and 
soldiers had contributed to the victoties 
of the late war, and to all the preceding 
wars since the Revolution; and since 
America was lost, for he was free to say 
that the ability of this nation was totally 
inadequate to coerce that country, he most 


of creating a delusive confidence in the | earnestly recommended to their lordships 
people of Ireland, all they had to do was | and the King’s servants to adopt some 
to make a formal resignation; and there | speedy, effectual, and specific measure, 
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which might promise to give the people of 
Ireland immediate relicf. The moment 
was critical, and whatever was done should 
be done speedily. He was of opinion that 
the American war, however necessary in 
itself, or practicable at the commence- 
ment, had become, through mismanage- 
ment at home, and adverse incidents 
abroad, totally impracticable. On this 
ground he would urge, and wished strongly 
to impress this important consideration on 
their lordships’ minds, supposing that we 
should not give full content and satisfac- 
tion to Ireland, and that no such conse- 
quences as had been predicted by the noble 
Jord who spoke early, or the other noble 
lord who had spoke last but one, relative 
to resistance, a claim of independence, &c. 
yet this would most certainly happen: Ire- 
and, cramped in her industry, without 
employment, and actually unable to stand 
up under her oppressions, would become 
a burden to this country. Her inhabitants 
would, in quest of freedom and an un- 
shackled trade, emigrate in immense num- 
bers to America, and carry with them 
their manufactures, which, though not ar- 
rived at the state of perfection which they 
were brought to in this country, were far 
from being in such a state of infancy as 
many of their lordships might be led to 
imagine. His lordship said some pointed 
things against administration about the 
waste of public money, and the ineffectual 
uses to which it was applied; and con- 
cluded with declaring, that he knew of no 
expedient which would relieve us out of 
our present difficulties, but granting im- 
mediate and substantial relief to Ireland, 
and getting rid as soon as possible of the 
American war. | 
The Earl of Effingham recapitulated 
_ the various measures taken respecting the 
American war, in its several stages; re- 
minded their lordships of the predictions 
which had repeatedly come from the side 
of the House on which he had the honour 
to sit; and of the uniform completion of 
the predictions alluded to. He would not 
have troubled their lordships with matters 
which he had every reason to suppose they 
haf a perfect recollection of, were it not 
“that scarcely a day passed in which some 
former prediction was not fulfilled, or that 
the circumstances of the times did not 
furnish occasion for making some new 
one. That was the exact state of the 
present day. America was not so much 
as once mentioned in the speech from the 
throne, which he was authorised, by the 
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rules of parliamentary debate, to consider 
as the speech of the minister. But let the 
speech be fabricated in what manner it 
might, he was persuaded that the subduing 
America was the favourite object and ten- 
dency of it. This country was not equal 
to that task when Great Britain and Ame- 
rica contended single handed: she must 
have been less able when allied with 
France. At the opening of the last ses- 
sion this argument was forcibly urged, and 
pushed still further, on the contingent pos- 
sibility that Spain would throw her weight 
into the scale. That event had taken 
place a few days before the House rose ; 
considering all circumstances, therefore, 
the bad success of the last summer, both 
in North America and the West Indies; 
the alarming inferiority of our flect to that 
of the combined squadrons of the House 
of Bourbon, aided by the increasing ma- 
rine force of America; he would submit 
to their lordships if there was one of them 
would rise, and laying his hand on his 
breast, say, that the American war held 
out the most distant prospect of success? 
Or that he believed in his conscience that 
acting against such a superior force, and la- 
bouring under such a load of complicated 
disadvantages, we should ever-be able to 
prevail in a contest with France, Spain, and 
America. On these grounds of imprac- 
ticability, as to the probable subjection of 
America, and to the concealed though 
discoverable intentions of prosecuting that 
war, which he perceived in the speech 
from the throne, he highly approved of 
the Amendment. 

The Duke of Richmond stated shortly 
the present calamitous situation of this 
country; and wished to believe that the 
despised and humiliated condition it was 
fallen into was more the effect of ignorance 
and incapacity in ministers, than any 
settled determination to betray the trust 
committed to their charge. His grace 
pointed out a variety of circumstances, in 
proof of the charge of ministerial incapa- 
city; from which he drew this inference, 
that the councils and counsellors of the 
kingdom, according to the purport of the 
Amendment, must be sa dat These 
general reasonings he applied particularly 
to the management of two official depart- 
ments, the naval and military, to the mis- 
conduct of which he attributed all the mis- 
fortunes and disgraces which had befaller 
us, considering the latter as originating 
from a cause equally fixed and operative ; 
fixed, because the first lord of the Admi- 
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ralty, be his delinquency ever so great, 
his errors ever so gross, his fallacies ever 
so palpable, was certain, at all times and 
upon all occasions, of being protected 
from censure and punishment by a great 
majority in parliament. 

After having stated the two principal 
points he meant to speak to, his grace pro- 
ceeded to apply them personally to the 
real objects of his censure. The first lord 
of the Admiralty, as well in respect of the 
importance of the naval department over 
which he presided, as the particular admi- 
nistration of the business arising in that 
department, claimed his first attention. 
He confessed his astonishment, that the 
noble earl was not ashamed to stay in of- 
fice, when every day’s experience afforded 
fresh proofs of his total unfitness for that 
important station. He, indeed, ought to 
_ be ashamed to continue in a situation, in 
which he must stand between the endless 
mischiefs which were suspended over this 
devoted country, and its salvation; and 
when he must know, that by keeping his 
post he deprived his country of the only 
means, under God, which could rescue it 
from the inevitable destruction which 
seemed to await it,—that of keeping some 
of the most distinguished naval characters 
England ever could boast of, from offering 
their services. He did not wish to enter 
into particulars, but he could not avoid 
mentioning the names of a Keppel, an 
Howe, an Harland, a Pigot, and a Bar- 
rington. The truth was, that those great 
officers were determined never to serve 
under his lordship; and that, if no other 
reason existed, was a sufficient motive 
for his lordship to resign. 

. His grace reminded the noble lord of 
the cause of the nation being plunged into 
all the dangers of a foreign war, waged by 
@ superior enemy, which was his lordship’s 
confident assertions, in reply to many 
noble Jords, who, upon various occasions, 
had suggested their apprehensions of both 
a French and Spanish war. What on these 
occasions was the uniform answer of the 
noble lord? ‘“ That any first lord of the 
Admiralty, who had not always in readi- 
ness a fleet equal, if not superior, to the 
House of Bourbon, ought to lose his head,” 
or, *‘ no minister was fit to preside at the 
Admiralty-board, who should not have a 
fleet ready at all times, equal to cope with 
_ the united fleets of France and Spain.”? 

He did not wish to shew the fallacy of 
this assurance in regard to remote events ; 
but to apply it to the transactions of the 
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last summer. Had the noble earl per- 
formed his engagements to that House and 
the public in the course of the last sum- 
mer? Was sir Charles Hardy superior to 
the combined fleets of France and Spain 
in the Channel during the last campaign ? 
On the contrary, was not he shamefully 
inferior? Did not a British fleet, in the 
sight of their own coast, fly before an in- 
sulting and triumphing enemy, and were 
there not circumstances of humiliation and 
disgrace attending thet flight, which must 
fill the breast of every Englishman with 
the best founded resentment against the 
authors of it? Was not the Channel de- 
serted by sir Charles Hardy, and Plymouth 
left at the mercy of the enemy ? and when 
the admiral at length endeavoured to pass 
by the enemy, did not he fly from them, 
and by so doing, leave an indelible disgrace 
upon the British flag? Did not the same 
admiral, (he presumed, in obedience to 
the instructions given by the Admiralty- 
board, or from the King, by the advice of 
his confidential servants, for he by no 
means meant to insinuate any thing per- 
sonal against the commander of the grand 
fleet) delay his going to sea so long, that 
it was not afterwards in his power to pre- 
vent a junction between the combined 
fleets? He did not leave Spithead till 
after the French fleet had sailed from Brest; 
and when he did sail, what did he do next ? 
He sailed to Torbay ; and, as if his instruc- 
tions meant to prevent a possibility of 
success, in defeating a junction of the 
French and Spanish squadrons, he re- 
mained at Torbay and the mouth of the 
Channel, till the French might have 
reached Ferrol, and the combined fleets 
have appeared off our coasts before he 
cleared the mouth of the Channel. What 
was next done? Instead of staying in the 
Channel, where after the junction had been 
effected, or was likely to have been ef- 
fected, without a possibility of prevention, 
what did he do? He deserted the Channel 
for upwards of five weeks; and when he 
did return, he returned only to exhibit a 
spectacle never before recorded to have 
happened in the English annals: he fled 
before a pursuing enemy, by gradual pro- 
gresses, fromthe very mouth of the Channel 
to Falmouth, Plymouth, Portland, to St. 
Helen’s ; and as ifan universal panic had 
seized the whole fleet, he did not look 
upon himself safe, till by the aid of the 
next tide he found himself safely moored 
at Spithead. 

' His grace proceeded, to take a vicw of 
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the conduct of our operations on land, in 
point of preparation, in case our fleet should 
meet with any disaster from the confessed! 
known superiority of the enemy. This 
part of his speech, he gave notice, would 

articularly and personally affect a noble 
ford, now 1n his place (Amherst) to whose 

rofessional abilities and general character, 
fe was always inclined to pay every pos- 
sible degree of respect ; but whatever pre- 
judices or impressions might have been 
made on his mind, his duty prompted him 
to speak out. He hoped the noble lord 
at the head of the army, would be able to 
give full satisfaction to the House, relative 
to the state of Plymouth, the time the 
combined fleets appeared off that place. 
Frequent and strong warnings had been 

iven in that House, in the course of the 
Fast eighteen months, of the importance of 
that fortress, both as the land and marine 
key of the kingdom, and still, if possible, 
more so, as the second naval arsenal in the 
kingdom, and one of the places where, 
probably, one third of our naval stores, and 
the materials from which future navies 
were to be built were deposited. He did 
not wish to insinuate that the doble lord 
had not attended to the peculiar circum- 
stances which he alluded to, and the vast 
importance of the place: he only alluded 
to them in this manner, to bring to their 
lordships’ recollection, that the security of 
Plymouth, and the necessity of putting it 
into the best state of defence possible, had 
frequently furnished a subject of conver- 
sation in that House. The subject called 
for their lordships’ utmost attention, not 
in regard to what happened, the danger 
was passed for the present, but what might 
hereafter happen. It was, therefore, be- 
come highly incumbent, after what had 
gone forth, for those to whom the defence- 
less state of Plymouth wag md ep im- 
putable, to shew where the blame origi- 
nated; for certainly blame was due some- 
where ; for had the enemy thought fit to 
attack it, Plymouth must have certainly 
fallen ; and whoever the person might be 
who was found to have been neglectful of 
his duty, or unequal to the proper dis- 
charge of it, he ought to be brought to the 
most exemplary punishment. 

His grace informed the House, that he 
was in the neighbourhood of Plymouth at 
the time and soon after the sudden terror 
subsided, by the presence of the enemy, 
created in the inhabitants, and he was never 
more astonished, than when he beheld it, 
as a professional man, weak and defence- 
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leas as it was. There were guns and shot, 
but neither the one nor the other answer- 
ed; but if there were guns and shot, 
all pieces of what are called small stores, 
were totally wanting; there were neither 
handspikes to work the guns, or give them 
the necessary direction, nor wadding, ram- 
mers, sponges, spring bottoms, nor, in 
short, any one part‘of the apparatus fit to 
receive an enemy. The persons who were 
to work and direct them, were still, if pos- 
sible, less able to answer any one purpose 
of defence; they consisted in the whole 
of thirty-six or thirty-eight persons, most 
of them old and infirm. the enemy 
had landed there were 200 guns, and al- 
lowing six men to a gun, the guns if sup. 
plied with every other oa eae neces- 
sary for their proper employment, would 
have proved totally useless. This was the 
state of Plymouth at the time the French 
made their appearance off that place. 
When they departed, what were the means 
taken tocompensate for the former blundera 
and neglects? But before he went inte 
that point, he begged leave to remind their 
lordships, that the noble lord to whom he 
particularly alluded, through the greatest 
part of his speech, as he understood, had 
been down in the early part of the summer 
at Plymouth, and if any omission on his 
lordship’s part was imputable he had the 
less apology to make, because he must 
have discovered the weakness of the place, 
and the necessity there was for putting it 
in a proper posture of defence; in either 
event he was equally reprehensible. 

But if sudden emergencies were not 
foreseen, or provided against when- the 
hour of tranquillity returned, it might be 
prea that the former neglects and 

lunders would have been amply compen- 
sated for; was that the case, he should re- 
joice it had. What was the fact? Instead 
of raising works on the heights of Mount 
Tor ane Mount Pleasant, which com- 
manded the entrance of the harbour to the 
right and left, and which was of still more 
consequence, commanded within short 
cannon shot, and being within the reach 
of bombs aod other combustible materials, 
the enemy would without risk, have been 
able, though they had not possessed them- 
selves of the town, to Jay it in ashes, with 
all its docks, and the materials for those 
buildings, such as timber and stores of alk 
kinds; but what were the measures taken 
in case the enemy had returncd imme- 
diately, which was every day expected? 
Why, instead of fortifying either Mount 
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Tor or Mount Pleasant, which both com- 
manded the entrance of the harbour, the 
works constructed were most unskilfully 
planned; the sides of the hills were en- 
trenched, and Jines thrown up on the sides 
of them, and the tops most shamefully 
neglected. It might be said, that though 
the heights were not defended, it would 
have been very difficult for the enemy to 
effect a landing ; the extreme steepness of 
the coast and sudden rise of the land near 
the shore, would enable a small force from 
taking maintainable ground against infi- 
nitely a greater. This was as untrue and 
ill-founded, as any thing else which might 
be urged to palliate the above-mentioned 
shameful neglect. The fact was this; that 
about ten miles westerly of Plymouth, the 
coast was low, and a safe debarkation in- 
sured even by the frigates destined to cover 
the landing; and when the force was oye 
landed there was nothing to prevent it 
from possessing itself of one height, and 
then of the other; the inevitable conse- 
quence of which must be, the total de- 
struction of the town of Plymouth, its 
docks, rope-houses, &c. — 

Atter speaking to this point very fully, 
his grace returned to the subject of the 
defence of that town, so far.as the Admi- 
-ralty-board was more immediately con. 
cerned. He said, in the exigencies of 
the moment, that the commanding officers, 
lord Shuldham, sir John Lindsay, and 
commissioner Ourry, consulted about the 
safety of the place; various means of sea 
defence were suggested; it was at length. 
agreed to throw a boom across the nar- 
rowest part of the channel, to prevent the 
too near approach of the enemy. What 
did the wisdom of the Admiralty suggest 
in the mean time? Hearing of what was 
intended, they dispatched a trusty person, 
whom they selected as peculiarly fitted for 
the purpose, to countermand tle inten- 
tions of the naval and military officers; a 
captain La Crasse, a kind of spy, for he 
assured the noble lord at the head of the 
army, there was spy upon spy, for that was 
the system of government. The boom 
was in part made, when the counter orders 
came. What was the purport of the counter 
orders? That vessels should be sunk in 
the channel. Let their Jordships attend 
to the option made by the Admiralty- 
board. The boom could be opened, so as 
to permit ships to pass in or out, in an hour 
and a half, or two hours, and replaced in 
half the time; whereas, if vessels had 
been sunk in the channel, they might, if 
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practicable to weigh at all, take as many 
days; and if that should not prove to be 
the case, the consequence would be, that 
no vessel could get in or out, and our fleet, 
had they met any disaster, either by bad 
weather, or in fight, would be shut out 
from the only place where they could 
look for protection or shelter. 

His grace computed, that besides the 
possible injury which the inhabitants of 
the town might have suffered, in the loss 
of property, the stores, shipping, docks, &c. 
might be well estimated at a loss equal to 
five millions, attended with this circum- 
stance, that the mere loss of property was 
not the object, but the difficulty, if not 
impossibility of repairidg it in due time. 
From whence could we procure the neces- 
sary supplies of timber, stores, guns, sails, 
rigging, &c.? The attempt would have 
been impracticable; and though we had 
not lust a single ship of the line or frigate,. 
the capture of Plymouth, or rather its de- 
struction, would in fact amount to an an- 
nihilation of the navy of England. He 
was aware, that many matters which had 
been adverted to byhim, relative tothe state 
of Plymouth, concerning its accessibility in 
respect of an enemy, ought not apparently 
to have been mentioned; but when the 
transactions of the last summer, and the 
shameful neglect of ministers, in a matter 
of such transcendent importance, was pra- 
perly considered, he imagined, that what 

e now said, would pass at least without 
censure. He begged leave to remind the 
House, that even before the French re- 
script was delivered, and to the conclusion 
of that session and the whole of the next, 
the state and condition of Plymouth, and 
the absolute necessity there was of putting 
it in a perfect state of defence, was fre- 
quently urged by noble lords on his side 
of the House, in which warnings himself 
had taken a part. What was the conse- 
quence? The summer of 1778 passe 
without any one precaution having been 
taken. The admonitions were repeated 
in the succeeding session, but to little or 
no effect: yet the great and awful moment 
arrived, when France combined with Spain 
for our total destruction: nevertheless, 
ministers, but more particularly the noble 
lord at the bead of the army, in whose 
peculiar province it was, not only proved 
inattentive to the warnings given him, but 
to the discharge of his own peculiar duty. 
A noble earl who was then in his place, 
(lord Waldegrave) was governor of that 
town, and he could not say, but he was 
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much surprised, that the noble ear], on the | kingdom: if we had, and trusted to it, we 


first alarm of an attack, did not repair to 
his government. He was persuaded that 
it was not for a want of zeal, alacrity, and 
military spirit, that he did not. He was 
too well convinced from experience, that 
the noble Jord was not deficient in any of 
the requisites which form the soldier. He 
had the pleasure himself of seeing him 
Jead up six British regiments, at the battle 
of Minden, who by their almost unassisted 
_ efforts, defeated the whole French army. 
Why his lordship did not repair to his 
duty, must be sought for in other causes 
concealed from the public eye. A right 
hon. member of the other House, aig 
Conway) quitted his duty in parliament, 
and repaired to his government (Jersey) 
upon much less alarm; consequently he 
was well warranted in saying, that the no- 
ble lord absented himself from some mo- 
tive which affected him as a military man; 
probably, the noble lord foresaw, had he 
gone to Plymouth, and the nature of the 
service should require the presence of the 
commander in chief, that he must submit 
to obey the orders of a junior officer. His 
grace, after insisting upon this theme for 
some time, and giving broad hints that the 
appointment of the noble lord at present 
at the head of the army, was contrary to 
’ the rules of service, when such men as the 
present governor of Plymouth stood higher 
-than he on the list, added some further ob- 
servations on the conduct of the comman- 
der in chief, as to his professional conduct, 
and ability, particularly relative to the 
lines thrown up after the appearance of 
the enemy off that place. The noble lord 
was on the spot, viewed the works, gave 
orders for the purpose, both before and 
after that above-mentioned period. The 
first time, before M. D‘Orvilliers made 
his appearance, he had viewed the works, 
and he could not help declaring them at 
both pericds miserably planned, and inju- 
diciously executed. 

His grace next expressed great alarm at 
the increased military force within the 
kingdom. The militia and attached corps, 
were little short of 50,000 men; and he 
understood the military amounted to full 
as many. This presented a prodigious 
force indeed, no less than 100,000 men in 
arms, and the number was continually 
augmenting. This afforded to him a cause 
of great jealousy, or plainly pointed out to 
him the consummate folly of administra- 
tion. If we had not a fleet at all, it was a 
‘force fully competent to the defence of the 
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had no occasion for so great a force. He 
should be well pleased to hear, what plan 
the King’s servants meant to adopt? If 
the strength of the nation was to be equally 
or proportionably divided between the 
naval and military services, neither service 
could be rendered effective; if an option 
was to be made, it was his opinion that the 

reference ought to be given to the navy ; 
in short, he was himself perfectly satisfied, 
that our military establishment was dispro- 
portioned to the purposes of our situation ; 
for in fact, except in the’mere instance of 
defence, they were totally useless, unless 
our navy should be rendered nearly equal 
to that of our enemies. . With a less mili- 
tary force, than that now in the pay of 
Britain, Mr. Pitt had rendered the British 
name immortal, and the universal object of 
admiration in every part of the globe. 
The arms of Britain had been carried 
triumphant every where, but that cele- 
brated statesman looked upon the military 
but as a secondary object. The purport 
of the speech pointed out.the propriety of 
a defensive war. He would not dispute 
how far such a plan of measures was or 
was not judicious, but surely, if the mi- 
nister meant what he said, in that speech, 
and that our military force was as consi- 
derable as it was supposed to be, it fur- 
nished him with two arguments: first, that 
it was incumbent upon them to have the 
coasts defended; secondly, if nearly 
100,000 men, including the militia, were 
in arms in August; it was very extraordi- 
nary that 10,000 could not be spared, in- 
stead of 4 or 5,000, for the defence of so 
important a place as Plymouth: and they 
must surely be very ill informed, who sup- 
posed that Plymouth could be defended 
with less than 10,000 men. * 

His grace then mentioned the total in- 
attention of the cabinet, or the commander 
in chief, relative to several preventive 
measures, suggested in that House, ia 
case an invasion should take place, relative 
to the lighting beacons on their approach 
or appearance off the coast; the driving 
the country, the forming magazines, the 
collecting the inhabitants to places of 
safety, &c. He observed, that no one 
step had been taken in consequence of 
these suggestions, but the King’s procla- 
mation, and what was done in consequence 
of it? The county he lived in (Sussex) 
consists of six rapes or divisions; and the 
orders given by the commander in chief, 
were perhaps the moet extraordinary that 
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it,was possible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive :, besides the depositaries fixed upon 
for securing the property, had the enemy 
effected a Janding, it would upon an aver- 
age be necessary to remove about 20,000 
Inhabitants in each rape, to a place of 
safety, near such depositaries. What were 
the places fixed upon? One was in the 
wealds, which was not accessible ta mili- 
carriages, for above three months 
during the whole year; another was a 
petty village, where there was not so much 
as an hedge-ale-house; and so with the 
rest, where the spot fixed upon was equally 
inconvenient and obscure. 
His grace adverted to the recent ap- 
Seat of the new secretary (lord Hills- 
orough) and ridiculed his pretensions to 
responsibility. Hereminded the House of 
the noble earl’s celebrated circular letter, 
written in 1768, wherein he pledged not 
only his own word, but that of his sove- 
reign and the British legislature, that no 
more taxes would be laid on the people 
of America for the purpose of raising a 
revenue; nay, he went further, he in- 
structed a noble lord, since deceased (lord 
Botetourt) then governor of Virginia, to 
assure the council and house of represen- 
tatives there, to commit the word of the 
sovereign on the following strong expres- 
sion, as the most sacred pledge of a due 
performance, by confirming the cabinet 
assurance contained in the letter, that 
“it was the determined resolution of 
every part of government, and every 
branch of the British legislature, to lay 
no future taxes on America, and to in- 
form them from his Majesty, that he 
would rather forfeit his crown than keep it 
by deceit.””> What was the consequence ? 
The promise being afterwards shamefully 
violated, the people of America were con- 
vinced, that no dependence could be had 
either on the assurance of ministers, or 
even the pretended assurance of the King 
himself’; for he could never be persuaded, 
however confidently it might be officially 
asserted, that the royal word would be 
violated, when thus solemnly given to a 
large and respectable body of his subjects, 
to answer the views of any faction, or to 
give success to the intrigues and cabals of 
acourt. If, then, this was a fair state of 
that memorable transaction, what depend- 
ence or reliance could the people of Ire- 
land have upon any assurance given by 
the same noble lord, now standing in a 
similar situation, though at the head of a 
different department? The same noble 
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lord now affirms, that he means to be re- 
sponsible for all the measures he recom- 
mends. Can Ireland depend upon this 
declaration? The noble lord gives it as his 
opinion, that Ireland ought to have an 
equal trade. Has the noble lord explained 
his ideas of what he conceives to be an 
equal trade? Or has not his lordship, on 
the contrary, avoided giving any satisfac- 
tion on that head? Has he not shrunk 
back from all explanation, and sheltered 
himself, as he bas repeatedly done in the 
case of the circular letter, under the pre- 
tence of taking the sense of parliament for 
his guide, and promising to carry what- 
ever their determination: may be, for his 
rule of conduct? The language, it is true, 
was constitutional, but was it such as 
the people of Ireland could safely trust to? 
Was it not notorious, from an uninter- 
rupted experience of many years, that 
whatever measures were adopted in the 
King’s councils immediately became the 
measures of parliament, through the irre- 
sistible influence of the crown; and did 
the noble lord mean to deceive Ireland in 
the same manner as he had deceived Ame- 
rica, by firm and repeated declarations of 
responsibility ; and when Ireland had been 
lulled into a fatal security, resign his em- 
ployments, or seek his wonted refuge b 

saying, that though an * equal trade” was 
the prevailing opinion in the cabinet, it 
had been over-ruled by the sense of par- 
liament ; or by avoiding every species of 
explanation, relative to what he meant by 
the expression, an ‘ equal trade,’’ meet 
his accusers confidently, and tell them, 
Such might be your interpretation of the 
words; such was my meaning; and if you 
have been disappointed, it has been your 
fault, not mine, who have affixed a mean- 
ing to my words which they could never 


| bear, and was totally foreign ta my in- 


tentions ? 

He was extremely severe on. the noble 
viscount (Stormont): who had charged the 
Amendment as replete with invective; 
and expressed his astonishment how he 
could controvert facts which, by being 
absent from the kingdom, he could be but 
imperfectly informed of ; or how he could 
charge men, sedulously labouring for the 
salvation of their country, with factious 
views, or impelled by motives totally di- 
rected to the possession of power and 
emolument? His‘ grace ‘ontluied with 
expressing his full approbation of the 
Amendment. 

Lord Amherst rose to justify his conduct 
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respecting the state of defence Plymouth 
was in at the time the enemy appeared be- 
fore it. He informed their lordships that 
he had gone down early in the summer, 
when it was not expected that the whole 
of the defence would rest upon the land 
force, because it was looked upon that the 
defences next the sea and the narrowness 
of the channel rendered that approach in- 
accessible. It was true, that if Plymouth 
was attacked by land the military force 
was not sufficient to man @ll the works, to 
"defend all the avenues leading to it, nor to 
perform the very numerous services which 
would be necessary to impede and prevent 
the enemy from taking very advantageous 
situations. He agreed with the noble 
duke, that to defend Plymouth properly 
against an attack from the land side, would 
require 10,000 men; but such were the 
exigencies of other services, that no more 
than half the number could be spared for 
that purpose. As to the want of stores, 
he would affirm, that when he was there 
at the time alluded to, there were 8,000 
barrels of gunpowder, balls, and every ne- 
cessary requisite for a vigorous defence. 
Ifthe calibres did not fit the balls, or the 
balls the calibres, that was not to be at- 
tributed to him. He had given general 
directions that the proper measures of de- 
fence should be carried into execution, and 
if they were not, it was not his fault. The 
noble duke had dwelt on another species 
of neglect, or want of military skill, sub- 
sequent, as well as antecedent to the ap- 
pearance of the combined ficets off Ply- 
mouth; he meant, not throwing up de- 
fences on the heights of Mount Pleasant 
and Mount Tor, situated on the right and 
left of the entrance of the harbour. He 
begged that his grace, before he decided 
and imputed blame, would consider that 
the moment was pressing ; that the works 
alluded to by the noble duke were very ex- 
tensive, and called for great labour and 
time in the construction; whereas those 
thrown up on the spur of the occasion could 
be finished so as to enable the defenders 
to impede, though not finally defeat the 
attempt of the enemy. The fortifying 
these heights would have been impossible 
to be completed so as to answer the pur- 
pose of a sudden defence; and in the then 
existing state of affairs it was thought most 
advi-able to answer the purposes of im- 
mediate defence, rather than by under- 
taking too much, leave the whole of what 
was necessary to be done in an imperfect, 


unfinished state, at a time it was likely the 
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enemy, if they meditated an attack at all, 
would have probably returned.—A noble 
lord (Shelburne) had talked much of the 
defenceless state of Jamaica, and among 
other circumstances, of the great loss by 
sickness, which had reduced the Liverpool 
blues upwards of $00 of their effective 
number; to which he could only reply, 
that by the last returns he received, he 
was authorised to say, that instead of a loss 
of 300, he had reason to believe that there 
were not deficient in the whole number 
above sixteen men. . 
The Duke of Richmond in reply observ- 
ed, that every thing the noble lord had 
offered in his justification served but the 
more fully to confirm his neglect or inca- 
pacity. What apology was it for him to 
say, that if neither the balls fitted the guns, 
nor the guns the balls, that it was not his 
fault? And when he was at ea! an- 
tecedent to the appearance of the enemy, 
that he had given his directions? Was that 
an apology to be endured in that House? 
Why not see that the balls and bores did 
fit? Why not see, if there were powder, 
that it was distributed ? It was no secret; 
indeed it was the uniform language of 
parliament, for some weeks before they 
rose, that an invasion of this kingdom was 
expected. It was therefore with some in- 
dignation that he heard the strange apo- 
logy now made by the noble lord, who, in 
possession of the first trust in the kingdom, 
in the dernier resort, which was the very 
peculiar circumstance now under consi- 
deration, could screen himself under the 
cover of the supposed neglect of other 
persons, who were by no means responsible 
to the nation. It was his lordship alone 
that was responsible to parliament and the 
people. If Plymouth had fallen through 
rienleee they would have called upon his 
lordship, and demanded justice on him. 
If he had given the necessary orders, and 
those who acted in subordinate situations 
had disobeyed them, why not come for- 
ward and speak out like a man; and like an 
honest man candidly confess his own error 


and incapacity, or fairly lay it to the door 


of those who were really criminal? He 
had heard other stories: he had heard that 
the officer who commanded there (sir 
William Lindsay) had resigned the com- 
mand in disgust, or had been superseded ; 
because he dared to censure the conduct 
of higher powers. Be it either way, the 
defenceless state of Plymouth was an ob- 
ject worthy of the investigation of parlia- 
ment. He would not, in a matter of such 
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importance, in which he understood the 
fault was bandied from one side to the 
other, give a premature opinion ; but thus 
much he might venture to affirm, from 
what he was a witness to himself, that 
there was a tault somewhere; and that to 
ascertain where it lay was a fit subject for 
parliamentary enquiry. There was one 
matter which dropped from the noble lord, 
which had made a deep impression on his 
mind, which was, that although the proper 
detence of Plymouth and its vicinities re- 
quired a force “of 10,000 men, yet the 
other exigencies of military service would 
not admit of more than 5,000. He 
thought, without any enquiry whatever, he 
could venture to decide on the weight of 
this apology, and the attention it really 
deserved. How was it possible to hear 
it without the warmest indignation, if 
what was generally believed was true, 
that there was a force of nearly 100,000 
armed men in this kingdom, taking in 
every description of military, militia, fen- 
cibles, and detached corps? and was it 
possible that with such a force another 
* 5,000 men could not be spared for the de- 
fence of the kingdom, its sea frontier 
fortress, the second naval arsenal in Eng- 
Jand, containing value to the amount of 
full five millions, and if destroyed, which 
was the great point of all, must have put 
an end to the naval power, or even the 
naval existence of this kingdom! 

Lord Amherst said he had no objection 
to the fullest enquiry into his conduct ; 
that such were his directions, as had been 
before stated by him, and such his opinion 
respecting the distribution of the force ; 
and if, upon examination, either should be 
found erroneous or injudicious, he was 
ready to abide by the sense of his country. 

The Earl of Sandwich said he had no in- 
tention of rising, had it not been for some 
matters which had been stated by the noble 
duke who spoke last. ‘The noble duke had 
said he would be ashamed to remain in 
office, as he had done, and stand between 
the sense of the whole of the naval of- 
ficers and the salvation of his country. 
He could not agree with the noble duke, 
either as to the fact or inference. The 
noble duke explained himself further, by 
saying that all the most able, and judicious 
naval commanders had been driven from 
the service, and refused to serve so long 
as he remained to preside at the Admiralty 
board. In explanation of this, the names 
of Keppel, Howe, Harland, Pigot, and 
Barrington, had been particularly men- 
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tioned. He would first premise, that if 
.bis immediate resignation held out the 
most distant prospect of extricating this 
country out of its present difficulties, he 
would most cheerfully make way for a 
more able successor; and as to the point 
of refusal to serve under his administration, 
he was certain that the noble duke was 
misinformed; for he had an offer of ser- 
vice from one of the persons mentioned 

lord Barrington) that very morning, or 
the day before; he did not know whether 
the offer would be accepted under the 
existing circumstances, but this he could 
assure the noble duke, that this was at 
least one exception to his general asser- 
tion, and he_ had little doubt but more 
might be given. 

Much had been said of the inferiority of 

the British fleet to that of the combined 
naval force of the House of Bourbon; the 
fact might be, and occasion had been 
taken to refer, which was extremely dis- 
orderly, to what was supposed to have 
fallen from him in a debate some years 
back. What he said then he was ready 
to repeat, which was, that administration 
ought to have at all times a fleet equal to 
cope with the united force of the House of 
Bourbon. It was true, misrepresentations 
of what he really said, got into the news- 
papers, and what surprised him much 
more, had frequently been repeated by 
noble lords on the other side of the House. 
A noble earl who spoke early (Shelburne) 
and other noble Jords who followed him, 
had asserted, that the British fleet had 
run away from a pursuing enemy; this 
was what he never would hear without fol- 
lowing it with acontradiction. It was true 
that sir Charles Hardy, discovering the 
vast apparent superiority of the enemy, did 
not\seek an engagement, nor would it have 
been prudent for him if he had. He re- 
tired, unmolested, eastward, to a part of 
the Channel where he could best bring his 
force to bear to greater effect; and where 
tov, if a victory on our part should be the 
consequence, the enemy would be more 
exposed to destruction, as being farther 
from the main sea, and that part of their 
own coasts where they could take shelter. 
So far, then, from imputing any blame to 
the admiral who commanded the western . 
squadron, in his opinion, his king and- 
country were highly indebted tohim. On 
the other hand, only consider the risk sir 
Charles would have run in case of a de- 
feat! No less, perhaps, than the very fate 
of the country would be depending, in a 
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great measure, on the issue. It was to 
this commendable conduct he ascribed the 
paltry figure the combined fleet had made 
throughout the whole of this marine gas- 
conade; they first came into the Channel, 
and went off in a precipitate manner, and 
the second time, though they saw the Bri- 
tish fleet, and might have fetched them 
with ease, having the wind in their favour, 
they declined the combat, and after a very 
few days were not seen nor heard of more 
till their arrival at Brest. 

‘¢ The king of France, with twenty thousand 


men, 

‘¢ Went up the hill, and so came down 
again,” 

was an old observation fully verified by 
their conduct. 

Much had been said respecting the 
state, condition, and degree of preparation 
Plymouth was in at the time the French 
appeared off the harbour, particularly by 
the noble duke who spoke last. He would 
undertake to say, that the noble duke was 
misinformed, if he contended that Ply- 
mouth harbour and the channel were not 
well fortified ; it was so well fortified, that 
the whole combined fleet could not enter 
the narrow channel, which is winding and 
extremely narrow in some places, com- 
manded by the heights on each side, and 
by batteries on a level with the water; but 
even if all these obstructions had been re- 
moved, it would have been very easy to 
stop the passage, so that not a ship could 
come within such a distance, as would en- 
able them to destroy the docks, shipping, 
naval stores, rope-houses, &c. The noble 
duke had insisted much on the inadequacy 
of the land force to the defence of the 
place, had it been attacked. That was a 
matter not immediately within his de- 
partment, but he was persuaded, that a 
force might be collected so as to resist 
and defeat any sudden attack from the 
enemy ; it Is true, the town was defended 
chiefly towards the sea, and if the works 
which had been described as necessary by 
the noble duke, were not constructed on 
Mount Tor and Mount Pleasant, it was on 
the prevalent idea, that the place was im- 
pregnable to any attack from the sea, and 
that it would be extremely dangerous and 
difficult to effect a landing on any part of 
the coast near Plymouth, the coast being 
steep, and in many places inaccessible to 
the invaders, if troops should be in force 
to oppose them. 

Several noble lords had pointed out the 
great inferiority of our fleet; the fact was 
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true in point of number of line of battle 
ships, but not with respect of efficient 
strength, of which there needed no better 
roof than the events of the campai 
itself. Noble lords had likewise called 
upon him to declare whether we should 
be equal to the enemy the next campaign ? 
This was a matter to which it would not 
be prudent to give a specific answer. He 
could say thus much, that the fleet of 
Great Britain was now in a more formida- 
ble state, than it had been at any time 
since the foundation of the British mo- 
narchy ; and was composed of a more effi- 
cient force, considering the size and the 
condition of the ships, weight of metal, 
and the number of men borne; the latter, 
by the latest returns, were 87,000, which 
was higher than it was during the last 
hi of the late war; the number of ships 
of the line was 88, which was somewhat 
short of what was in commission, part of 
the time alluded to, the number being 
then 96; six ships more would shortly be 
put in commission, and what farther exer- 
tions might be made in the course of the 
spring was not fit for him to tell; but he 
could venture to say this, that the navy of 
England, at the opening of the next cam- 
aign, would exceed every thing of the 
ind this country had ever beheld. 

The noble duke who spoke last had 
said, that there were but 36 gunners or 
matrosses to work all the cannon at Ply- 
mouth. Inthis, too, his grace had been 
grossly misinformed; for there were up- 
wards of 500 seamen in the town, not one 
of whom was unacquainted with the ma- 
nagement, use, and working of the artil- 
lery. He spoke in the hearing of many 
lords acquainted with the land service, and 
appealed to their judgment, whether in 
operations on land, men were not taken 
from aboard the ships, purposely to assist 
in the raising and constructing of batte- 
ries, working the guns, &c. and he made 
no doubt, that if occasion had made it ne- 
cessary, but the seamen, then at Ply- 
mouth, would have fully answered the 
purpose alluded to by-the noble duke; 
and that if the French appeared there 
would be no reason to complain of a want 
of hands to work the guns. 

The noble duke had talked in very 
strong terms of the loss of the Ardent, 
and imputed the loss of that ship to the 
neglect of the naval commanding officer 
at Plymouth. To this charge he would 
give two answers, the first would be, that 
his grace was mistaken in the fact, for a 
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cutter had, as soon as the French fleet 
appeared off the Ram-head, been dis- 
patched eastward, though she was not so 
fortunate as to meet with captain Boteler ; 
the other was, that captain Boteler was 
still a prisoner in France, and could not 
be amenable for his conduct, till exchang- 
ed by cartel or otherwise: whenever that 
event should take place, he would be 
brought to a court-martial for the loss of 
his ship. His lordship said, he would give 
his negative to the Amendment, because 
it was totally unprecedented in the annals 
of parliament. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that what- 
ever respect he might entertain for the per- 
son of his sovereign, he should consider 
the Speech from the throne as originating 
from the crown and advised by its minis- 
ters. In that light he was fully warranted 
in expressing his highest disapprobation 
of the Address, and his hearty concurrence 
in the Amendment. He perceived clear- 
ly, that the Address, though America was 
not mentioned in it, continued to be the 
favourite but ill-fated measure, which had 
hitherto brought on a succession of cala- 
mities, unequalled in the annals of any 
other nation, and which, if not abandoned 
immediately, must terminate in the ruin 
of this country. The noble marquis had, 
within a very short compass, expressed 
the sentiments of every intelligent inde- 
pendent man in England. New councils 
.and new counsellors was the universal 

language. Indeed, all proof was unneces- 
sary, it was enough only to look at what 
we were a few years since, and consider 
what we are. Both prospects served 
equally to fill the breast of every true 
Englishman with grief and indignation. 
It was impossible to think of one without 
thinking of the other; and he that could 
think of either must be made of very ex- 
traordinary materials indeed, if he did not 
‘find, on a review of the past and present 
scene, much to lament, much to fill him 
with indignation against the authors of 
our calamities ; and more than sufficient to 
administer just cause of despondency and 
despair. It was therefore with peculiar 
satisfaction he heard the Amendment 
moved by his noble friend. The evil was 
the measures; the supporters were the 
next object ; for unwise and unconstitu- 
tional as the measures were in themselves, 
they became still worse by the inability of 
those who were entrusted with the execu- 
tion. The wickedness of the plan of sub- 
_jugating America, was only equalled by the 
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sion, and very fitly applied. 
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degree of incapacity, which was apparent’ 
in the conducting it to the wished-for 
end; and the wliole of the plan, as well as 
the execution, pointed out in the strongest 
colours what the Amendment stated, that 
nothing but new councils and new coun- 
sellors could effect the national salvation. 
His grace then proved his general asser- 
tions by the particular instances of folly, 
corruption, obstinacy, and unconstitutional 
acts the King’s servants had been guilty of 
throughout the whole progress of the 
American war; and sat down with ex- 
pressing his full approbation of the Amend- 
ment. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that two 
propositions presented themselves in the 
course of the debate, the terms of the mo- 
tion indeed were sufficiently explicit on 
the subject; the first was, the negative at- 
tempted to be given to the motion by the 
Amendment; the second, the affirmative 
contained in that Amendment. What was 
the true purport of the Address? To sup- 
port his Majesty against a most dangerous 
confederacy of tne combined force of 
France and Spain, leagued together for 
our destruction. What was the purport 
of the Amendment, but a total denial in 
point of fact, and of course of every in- 
ference or deduction drawn from the pre- 
mises? Were the premises true? Was 
France and Spain confederated? Had 
they united for the purpose of annihilating 
the naval force of this country? Most as- 
suredly so. What was the object of the 
Amendment? To put a negative upon this 
clear and indisputable proposition. If this 
must be clearly acknowledged, what was 
the obvious intention of the Amendment, 
in another point of view? To pass a cen- 
sure upon ministers, without the most dis- 
tant appearance of any thing, which bore 
a semblance to proof, or. the most retro- 
spective relation to fact. New councils 
and new counsellors, when it was used to 
the purpose to which it was intended to 
serve, and having a reference to the whole 
context, might be a very proper expres- 
How had it 
got into the present motion? He pre- 
sumed by mere chance. The paragraph 
recommended new councils and new coun- 
sellors, without stating a single reason, why 
either the one or the other were become 
necessary ; without even any constructive 
reference to what preceded or what fol- 
lowed the recommendation. 

He had exerted his utmost industry to 
discover the grounds of this advice to the. 

§ 
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crown, both in the Amendment itself, and 
in the reasons suggested by the ,noble 
lords who supported it: but all in vain: 
fur all he could learn was, that certain 
measures, unsuccessful he would allow in 
the event, were condemned; and because 
unsuccessful, were therefore condemned. 
But allowing every thing which might be 
supposed to follow from such a sugges- 
tion, and inferences drawn from that sug- 
gestion, would it be just, would it be rea- 
sonable, would it be fair, either in point of 
- form or fact, to condemn without hearing, 
to give judgment without knowing, or 
even enquiring what the party charged 
had to offer in extenuation, or in exculpa- 
tion of the matter urged against them? 
He did not rise in that House, as an ad- 
vocate for any man, or description of men, 
much less for the persons who were sup- 
posed to compose the present administra- 
tion; but he stood up for justice, for the 
honour of parliament, and to preserve the 
reputation of the House. If ministers 
had acted improperly, injudiciously, cor- 
ruptly, or wickedly, the very presumption 
that they had done so, intitled them to 
aclaim to trial and indifferent justice. 
They were culprits, he would suppose, 
that was enough for his argument; they 
were intitled to the benefit of the laws; 
the greater the charge, the more crimiual 
in its nature, the more exemplary and se- 
vere the punishment, if due; the more 
caution, and circumspection ought to be 
used, in seeing whether it was deserved or 
not; but to come with a side wind, with- 
out notice, without evidence, or any one 
species of proof whatever, to propose a 
removat, without a pretence of direct or 
implied guilt, was a mode of proceeding 
he would never accede to. It was an out- 
rage on the constitution; it was contrary 
to law, to truth, to candour, to every form 
and essential requisite of substantial jus- 
‘tice ; it was what he never would nor could 
assent to, as a man, as a member of that 
House, or a friend to the constitution; 
and of course, could not upon any motive, 
prudent, political, or just, accede to the 
Amendment moved by the noble marquis. 

Lord Camden made a personal reply to 
-the noble lord who spoke last, and spoke 
besides very fully to the question. ‘The 
words new councils and new counsellors, 
‘which the noble lord on the woolsack had 
-80 ably commented upon, and so indus- 
triously laboured to prove inapplicable to 
‘the subject matter under the consideration 
ef the House, no matter whence borrowed, 
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or whence taken, were, in his opinion, 
the most apt, significant, and expressive, 
to the present state of this country it was 
possible for the mind of man to conceive. 
Why new councils? says the learned Jord. 
Because the old councils have proved the 
cause of all our calamities. Why new 
counsellors? Becayse the present coun- 
sellors have been the authors of all our 
defeats and disgraces, and that ruin and 
destruction which, on every side, menace 
this country. 

The noble and learned lord made use 
of the most novel logic he had ever heard 
in that House or out of it. Tie phrase, 
his lordship acknowledges, might have 
been very proper when first used, and by 
the person who used it. It was used by 
a noble friend of his (lord Chatham) some 
time since deceased: but upon what oc- 
casion? Upon the very same subject then 
under their lordships’ discussion; upon 
the existing state and approaching ruin 
which then seemed to be suspended al- 
most over our heads. What did that truly 
great and wise man say? ‘* The disorder 
is uncommonly malignant, and threatens 
the most fatal consequences. What is the 
most proper mode of treatment? What 
will assuage its malignancy in the first 
stages? What will totally eradicate and 
remove it in time?” In the spirit nearly 
bordering on prediction; in the fullness 
of political wisdom, said that unrivalled 
statesman, ‘‘ there must be new councils, 
and new counsellors.” What, again, was 
the use the noble marquis wished to make 
of this sage advice? To give or repeat it 
directly and immediately to his sovereign. 
Was the malady to which it was intended 
as an antidote removed? Was it not the 
same distemper grown up to greater 
strength, and fuller maturity, become more 
dangerous in its aspect, and threatening 
still more fatal consequences ? 

The learned lord had said a great deal 
about the text and context: for his part 
he was at a great loss to know or discover, 
what could have induced his lordship to 
misspend so much time and ingenuity, in 
verbal criticism. The Address stated the 
contrast between two periods of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign; the conclusion was, that 
such having been the effects of such a 
system of government thus administered, 
to beseech his Majesty, as vested with the 
exercise of the executive power, to adopt 


other councils, and call to his advice other 


counsellors; surely in all this there was 
nothing irrational, illogical, or absurd; 
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on the contrary, ds far as his poor opinion 
enabled him to judge, he never recollected 
to have heard premises morte clearly or 
distinctly stated, nor a conclusion more 
faithfully and correctly drawn; and it was 
with no small degree of astonishment he 
‘heard the learned ford quarrel merely 
with the expression, and yet forbear to 
controvert its truth; for surely the mind 
must be strangel pes and very 
callous indeed, which could suppose the 
expression nonsensical, and so framed as 
to be incapable of receiving any impres- 
sion of a truth in itself, which carried 
with it every possible mark of self-evi- 
dence. 

His lordship proceeded then to debate 
the question so far as it related to a mea- 
sure of state, in which he gave a compen- 
dious history of the American war, and 
the various measures which gave it birth 
and maturity, which brought France into 
the quarrel, and which finally gave exist- 
ence to the tremendous confederacy de- 
sctibed that day from the throne: and 
drew this conclusion, that the men who 
Rad acted in the manner he had stated, 
were no longer worthy of the favour and 
alae of their sovereign, or the con- 

dence of the people. 

On the affairs of Ireland his lordship 
observed, that the conduct of the King’s 
ministers was such as the annals of man- 
kind, since the first establishment of civil 
polity, afforded nothing similar. They 
turned a deaf ear to the complaints and 
distresses of a much oppressed and highl 
injured people; they permit them to fall 
into a phrenzy, arising from necessity and 
despair; and what did they do next? To 
quiet them, to redress their grievances, 
and assuage their miseries, they put arms 
into their hands, in order to eompel that 
justice which they themselves had repeat- 
edly denied. Such, he said, was the ex- 
traordinary politics of the present minis- 
ters, and such the extravayant system of 
government under which they acted. 

After speaking to a variety of other 
topics, flowing from, or connected with 
the question, particularly the very direct 
and positive language in which the speech 
was couched, not seeking the advice of 
parliament at this most perilous crisis, but 
calling for its approbation of measures 
already determined upon, his lordship sat 
down, with expressing his full approbation 
of the Amendment, and his highest indig- 
nation at the blind, confident, if not inso- 
lent temerity of those counsellors, who had 
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dared to put siich unprecedented and un- 
constitutional language into the mouth of 
their sovereign. | : 

The Earl of Mansfeld rose, he said, with 
great embarrassment, at so late an hour, 
being much fatigued with the very uncom- 
mon length of the debate. He meant not 
to give an opinion on the subject at large, 
but only to make arn observation or two 
upon a misconception which seemed to 
pervade the Amendment moved by the 
noble marquis, arid every noble lord who 
spoke in its support. The two leading 
facts stated in the Amendment were these ¢ 
that his Majesty, on his accession, found 
the nation in a state of the highest ap- 
parent prosperity, and that it was now re- 
duced to a most dangerous and calamitous 
gituation. These facts were most certainly 
true; no man could pretcnd to controvert 
them; but in his cpinion the deduction 
from these prémises did not at all follow 3 
for things might continue to grow worse, 
and yet public misfortunes be not justly 
iraputable to ministers; not that he pre- 
tended to decide one way or the other, nor 
did that question come before him ina 
shape fit or proper for discussion ; but it 
struck him, upon a transient view, that the 
whole of our distresses could not be justly 
laid at the door of any set of ministers, ot 
any particular description of men. A 
right hon. gentleman, some years de- 
ceased (Mr. George Grenville), was sup= 
posed to have directed his Majesty's coun- 
cils immediately after the period of pros- 

erity alluded ‘to in the motion ; and it was 
he that first brought the question of exer: 
cising the legislative rights of this country 
over America. He would not say how 
wisely; for he did riot mean to decide 
whether the Stamp Act was a wise or im- 
proper measure. The noble marquis whe 
moved the amendment succeeded that 
gentleman, and was Honoured with the 
confidence of his shag bade in the same — 
manner. During his lordship’s adminis- 
tration the Stamp Act was repealed. He 
would give no opinion on the propriety of 
that measure. The noble duke in the blue 
ribbon who spoke lately (Grafton) suc- 
ceeded to the noble marquis. During his 
grace’s administration the revenue taxes 
upon tea, &c. wete laid, which had origi- 
nally sowed the seeds of the present rebel- 
lion. Whatever opinion he might have on 
the subject, he would give none at pre- 
sent, whether that either was or was not a 
wise measure ; it was however sanctioned 
by the learned Jord who spoke last, and a 
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noble lord who spoke early, (Shelburne) | found that he could no longer retain it with 


who, at the time of passing that Act, had 
each of them a seat in his Majesty's coun- 
cils. To this last the present set of minis- 
ters succeeded. They had neither passed 
the Stamp Act nor repealed it ; they had 
not laid on the American duties ; and what- 
ever the measures were, good or bad, wise 
or unwise, they had only followed up what 
had been before chalked out for them. 
Whether it’ was good policy to pursue 
those measures, or whether they had been 
pursued in a manner the best calculated 
to obtain the object, was a matter of dis- 
tinct consideration; but be that as it 
might, to do justice to all the parties con- 
cerned, it was by no means fair, according 
to his judgment, to make a particular ap- 
plication of a proposition, which, whether 
applicable to any set of them, was generally 
applicable, or not at all so. Upon this 
ground therefore, and this only, though he 
acknowledged the facts stated to be true, 
he could not in justice or conscience give 
his vote for a motion which went to the 
censure of a particular set of men, for pur- 
suing a line of public conduct not devised 
by themselves in point of principle, and 
which had no better support than a con- 
sequence flowing from a system in which, 
if any censure were due, they could only 
be participants in. 
_ ‘His lordship then turned his attention 
to the very-distressed and perilous situa- 
tiun of this country; and said, nothing 
but a full and comprehensive union of all 
parties and all men could effect its salva- 
tion. He was old enough to remember 
this country in very embarrassed situa- 
tions; none, he acknowledged, like the 
present. He had seen great and violent 
party struggles; none so violent as the 
present. Notwithstanding which he by no 
means despaired, There was one point in 
which every man agreed, and every part 
professed to attain; and no doubt the a 
was sincere; he meant a principle of self- 
defence, directed towards public preserva- 
tion. On this ground he craved the at- 
tention of a word or two, to explain his 
ideas. He had talked of the strugzvle of 
lesen he should now throw out a few 
lints upon the necessity of a coalition, by 
referring to facts which had come within 
his own knowledge. Sir Robert Walpole 
jiad, for nearly twenty years, withstood one 
of the most formidable oppositions this 
country, perhaps, ever beheld. What did 
that great statesman do? He kept his 


place as long as he could, and wheu he 


safety, he compromised matters with his 
Opponents, procuring for himself an in- 
demnity for every thing which had passed, 
and made way for a system exactly similar 
in all its parts, and.at the end of a few 
months administered and supported by the 
same man. 

At the breaking out of the late war, 
public misfortune and other circumstances 
created a very strong opposition to the 
same administration that had succeeded to 
that of sir Robert Walpole’s, which being 
strengthened by an existing party, made it 
necessary for his late majesty to change his 
councils, perhaps not to any great extent. 
He had a hand in that negociation, and 
what was the consequence? Two persons, 
after some fluctation, only were taken io, 
yet by so immaterial a change the nation 
was satisfied, a coalition ensued, and the 
effect of that seasonable union was the 
glorious successes and accession of terri- 
tory made in the course of the late war. 

How far the temper of the nation or 
state of parties might admit of a coalition 
at present he could not pretend to say; 
but it was an event most earnestly to be 
wished for; fur indeed such was the alarm- 
ing state of affairs, that the country loudly 
called for the assistance of every heart 
and hand which it contained, and with 
such a co-operation, though he was far 
from desponding, the most confident mind 
and most resolute temper had sufficient 
cause to stagger his confidence and shake 
his resolution. His lordship spoke to the 
question, as it presented itself to the 
House, and b iniplication entered intosa 
defence of administration, by ee 
all our misfortunes to the ambition ap 
perfidy of the court of Versailles, and its 
baleful influence in the Spanish councils. 

At half after one in the morning the 
House divided upon the marquis of Rock- 
ingham’s Amendment: Contents 41; Not 
Contents 82. After which the Address 
was agreed to without a division. 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.] The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, and the Speaker 
having read the King’s Speech, 

Viscount Lewisham (eldest son of the 
earl of Dartmouth) rose to move an Ad- 
dress. His lordship began with lamenting 
that no brilliant circumstances, no very 
remarkable or interesting events had dis- 
tinguished the operations of the summer 
campaign; at least, gone such as could 
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imvite that House to carry their congratu- 
lations to the foot of the throne. The 
summer had been marked rather with in- 
activity, an inactivity, however, not wholly 
confined to our fleets and armies. Infe- 
rior to the enemy, and consequently less 
fitted for enterprize, active or offensive 
operations could hardly be expected from 
us. The superiority of our enemies, on 
the other hand, should have inspired in 
them a spirit, proportioned to their appa- 
rent prospects of success. Was that the 
case? No; the combined powers of France 
and Spain seemed to have been seized 
with a torpor, which either proved the de- 
ficiency of their plans, or their total in- 
capacity in carrying them into execution. 
A powerful and numerous fleet had been 
equipped; a considerable land force had 
been assembled, seemingly with an inten- 
tion to invade this country; and the flag 
of Bourbon displayed along our coasts, in 
an empty and inefticient parade: and the 
lives, treasure, and time of the enemy, 
were wasted to no purpose. They had 
vainly threatened to drive us to the last 
trial, a contention for our all, to oblige us 
to defend our altars and our firesides, 
which if they had attempted, the firm 
countenance of our army, the undaunted 
resolution of our militia and those patriotic 
individuals who stepped forth and mani- 
fested a zeal and alacrity scarcely paral- 
Jeled in any former period of our hisvory, 
followed by the liberal contributions made 
by several respectable bodies of men, af- 
forded every rational ground, that we 
should have triumphed over our foes ; and 
that the rashness and audacity of the at- 
tempt would be equalled only by the suc- 
cession of defeats and disgraces which 
would have followed. For his part, he 
confessed he was one of those, howeee: 
paradoxical it might appear, who sincerely 
wished that the enemy had landed: tho- 
roughly satisfied, that opposed by a brave 
and well-disciplined militia, commanded by 
men who had the first interest in the pre- 
servation of this country, the invaders 
must have met with repeated defeats, 
which would probably have terminated in 
total destruction or captivity. Upon the 
whole, when he considered that our trade 
had been protected from the ravages and 
depredations of a most formidable con- 
federacy ; that the intentions of invading 
this island had been frustrated; and the 
most powerful armaments our combined 
enemies were able to send forth to terrify 


er molest us, had been baffled, he could | 
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not but be persuaded that the event of the 
campaign, all circumstances considered, 
was clearly in our favour. 

As to Ireland, he did not doubt, but 
such relief would be given to that country, 
as its present distresses particularly called 
for, and our own immediate situation 
would ‘aire The interest of both na- 
tions, he had every reason to believe, 
would be discussed with temper and can- 
dour; for though a violent mob had re- 
cently acted in a riotous manner in Dub. 
lin, he was firmly persuaded, that such 
unwarrantable proceedings had not met 
with the least countenance, from the gen- 
tlemen of property, real influence, or cha- 
racter in Ireland. He could not bring 
himself to suppose even for a moment, 
that the people of that kingdom, who had 
uniformly, for a great length of time, con- 
ducted themselves in so commendable a 
manner, and had given so many proofs of 
their affection and good-will for this eoun- 
try, would take an advantage of its dis- 
tressed situation. Extremities he hoped 
were not wished for by either nation; the 
good nature of this country, the generosity 
of that, and the wisdom of both, would, 
he flattered himself, prevent them. 

The subject of unanimity was too trite 
to be handled: by him, or pressed on the 
House m any new form. ut, as he was 
persuaded our situation was such, that 
unanimity was our greatest and best re- 
source, the only true basis, on which every 
prosperous measure in future could be 
built; he could not help strenuously re- 
commending it to gentlemen on every 
side of the House. He trusted they 
would bury their dissentions in the general 
good; and make the most vigorous exer- 
tions, in order to advance the public ser- 
vice, at a time, that every head and heart 
should be united, to avert the danger with 
which the empire was threatened. His 
lordship therefore moved the following 
Address ; 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

« We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain in parliament assembled, beg leave to 
return your Majesty the thanks of this 
House, for your most gracious Speech 
from the throne. 

“We are truly sensible that in the 
present arduous situation of affairs, we 
are called upon by every principle and 
every sentiment of duty to your Majesty, 
and to those we represent, to exert and 
to unite our utmost efforts in the sup- 
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port and defence of our country against 
@ most unjust war, and one of the most 
dangerous confederacies that was ever 
forwed against the crown and people of 
Great Britain. 

«© We see and revere the goodness of 
Divine Providence, in frustrating and dis- 
appointing the designs of our enemies to 
invade this kingdom; and whenever they 
attempt to carry their menaces into exe- 
Cution, we trust that their attacks will be 
repelled, and their enterprize defeated, 
by the blessing of the same Providence 
on the valour and intrepidity of your Ma- 
ee fleets and armies; and that your 

ajesty’s gracious and endearing declara- 
tion of your confidence in. the character 
and courage of your people will be justified 
by the most convincing proofs that they 
are still animated by the same ardour, and 
the same spirit, that have in former times 
carried this nation through so many diffi- 
culties and dangers, and have so often 
enabled their ancestors to protect their 
country and all its dominions, and to save 
not only their own rights, but the liberties 
of other free states, from the restless am- 
bition and encroaching power of the 
House of Bourbon. 

“We acknowledge, with thankfulness, 
your Majesty’s goodness and attention to 
the Address of this House, respecting 
your loyal and faithful kingdom of Irel-,, 
in being pleased to order such papers tv he 


communicated to this House, as may assist - 


our deliberations on this important busi- 
ness: and we beg Jeave to assure your 
Majesty, that we will not fail to take into 
our consideration, what further benefits 
and advantages may be extended to that 
kingdom, by such regulations, and such 
methods, as may most etfectually promote 
the common strength, wealth, and interests 
of al) your dominjons. 

s¢ Permit us, Sir, to return our humble 
thanks to your Majesty, for the gracious 
manner in which your Majesty renews and 
confirms your intire approbation of the 

good conduct and steady discipline of the 
- national militia; and to assure your Ma- 
jesty, that we concur most sincerely with 
your Majesty, in acknowledging and ap- 
plauding the meritorious zeal and services 
of those loyal subjects who stood forth in 
the hour of danger, and who have added 
confidence as well as strength tp the na- 
tional defence. , 

*¢ Your Majesty’s faithful Commons re- 
ceive with gratitude, and take a sincere 
part in, your Majesty’s paternal expres- 
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sions of concern, that the various and ex- 
tensive services and operations of the en. 
suing year must unavoidably be attended 
with great and heavy expences: yet, when 
it is considered how much the commerce, 
the prosperity, and the safety, ef Great 
Britain depend on the issue of this contest, 
we doubt not that-such powerful consi- 
derations and motives will induce all your 
Majesty’s subjects to sustain, with cheer- 
fulness and magnanimity, whatever bur- 
thens shall be found necessary for raising 
such supplies as may enable your Majesty 
to prosecute the war with vigour and effect, 
and to make every exertion in order to 
compel he enemies to listen to equitable 
te:ms of peace and accommodation.” 

Viscount Parker (eldest son of the earl 
of Macclesfield) seconded the motion, and 
in a few words, which he delivered in g 
very low voice, observed, that if we had 
not any brilliant successes, for which we 
could congratulate his Majesty, we had, in 
the course of the last campaign, acquired 
many solid advantages, for which we hag 
reason to rejoice. A dreadful invasion 
had been threatened; but, though the 
enemy had insulted our coasts, they hag 
clearly indicated by their retreat, that they 
had but very slender hopes of success, .ig 
the event of a debarkation. Our coasts 
had been protected from ravage, by the 
good condition and judicious disposition 
of our army ; and our trade had been con- 
ducted safe into port, in spite of the 
boasted superiority of the House of Bour, 
bon. These advantages he did not deem 
inconsiderable; nor did it in the least alter 
their value in his opinion, that they were 
not brilliant; but while he was thankful te 
Providence for the blessings glready rer 
ceived, he earnestly exhorted the House 
to unanimity; boping it would concur ig 
the motion made by his noble friend, ang 
give that degree of support. to the ¢rown, 
as would enable his Majesty to humble hig 
enemies, to compel them to consent te 
measures of equity and justice, restore 
the national tranquillity, and render bjs 
subjects happy. 

Lord John Cavendish observed, that lit- 
tleas he was pleased with the speech from 
the throne, there was however one part of 
it, which he could not but approve. Hig 
Majesty had mentioned Divine Providence, 
as a great ally, that had contributed much 
to our preservation. The thing was right, 
but his Majesty might have ventured a 
little further, and have given Providence 
more credit: for in his ppiniap, it was te 
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Providence, and nothing else, we owed 
our salvation. Wath a fleet very much in- 
ferior,adefenceleas coast, and an exhausted 
treasury, we must have fallen a prey to 
our combined enemies, if they had thought 
proper to attack us. Our ministers supine, 
negligent, and divided; Plymouth naked 
in point of actual defence, or troops to 
man the defences, such as they were; 
what had we a right to expect but de- 
struction? Providence however inter- 
posed, and the danger blew over. Provi- 
dence, not ministers, therefore ought to 
have the merit. We had lived to see, not- 
withstanding this miraculous jaterposition, 
and to the present administration we owed, 
the shametul and ignominious sight of a 
British fleet flying ae the enemy; and 
abandoning a naked coast to their insults. 
This, he would be bound to maintain, was 
the first time such a disgrace had happened 
to us, and defied administration to point 
out a period, when the enemy rode trium- 
phant and without opposition in the British 
channel, 

His lordship was astonished at the 
King’s silence, on a topic of all others the 
most interesting, it having been the source 
of all our present calamities. He meant 
the American war. He desired to know 
from some one or other of the ministers 
present, if it was not of consequence to 
the nation to be informed of the state and 
condition of that country? whether it 
was to be totally abandoned, or whether 
we had in that part of the world any ra- 
tional prospect of a successful termination 
to that cruel, impolitic, and expensive 
war? That accursed war had already cost 
the nation many millions, and many thou- 
agnd lives; yet, America was not once 
mentioned in the speech; unless his Ma- 
jesty included it in * all my dominions,” 
@ person shih be tempted to conclude, 
that by totally omitting or rather avoiding 
any mention of the colonies, his Majesty 
meant to renounce his sovereignty over 
them, 

The disposal of the army at home called 
for his most marked disapprobation. Enor- 
mous sums had been voted for it, and ex- 
pended without the least appearance of 
ceconomy, and instead of detaching part of 
jt to act with vigour against the enemy, 
the whole enormous machine was kept 
inactive at home. The modelling of the 
army was as scandalous as it was unjust. 
The experienced yeteran was obliged to 
maake way for the raw subaltern, who had 
mare fiends es fortune, than merit or 
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claim from long service, to recommend 
im. Thus murmurings, jealousies, and 
grievances were created, among those 
who were fighting the battles of their 
¢ountry, and undergoing all the fatigues 
and perils of war, who ought not to have 
their attention diverted from their duty, 
by the misconduct of ministers heaping in- 
juries upon them, which are generally re- 
sented, as it may be presumed, by persons 
who, from their habits and profession, have 
@ quick sense of honour, and are impatient 
of any direct indignity offered to them, 
either in their individual or professional 
character. To conclude, st were the 
glaring absurdities, criminal omissions, 
and scandalous inconsistencies of the pre- 
sent administration ; that, unless they were 
banished from the royal presence, and this — 
system totally overturned, the nation must 
inevitably fall undcr the power of its ene- 
mies. To prevent so fatal a misfortune, 
he would move an Amendment to the ques- 
tion, by inserting after the words * na- 
tional defence,” at the end of the fifth 
aragraph, these words, ‘* To beseech his. 
lajesty to reflect upon the extent of ter- 
ritory, the power, the opulence, the repur 
tation abroad, and the concord at home, 
which distinguished the opening of his , 
Majesty’s reign, and ane it as the most 
splendid and happy period in the history 
of this nation; and, when he shall have 
turned his eyes on the endangered, impo- 
verished, distracted, and even dismem- 
bered state of the whole; after all the 
grants of successive parliaments, liberal to 
profusion, and trusting to the very utmost 
extent of rational confidence, his Majesty 
will expect to receive the honest opinior 
of a faithful and affectionate parliament, 
who should think they betrayed his Ma- 
jesty, and those they represent, if they 
did not distinctly state to his Majesty, in 
words, what the world has seen in most 
calamitous and disgraceful effects; that if 
any thing can prevent the consummation 
of pape ruin, it can only be new councils 
and new counseliors, without further loss 
of time, a real change, from a sincere con- 
viction of past errors, and not a mere pal- 
liation, which must prove fruitless.” 

Mr. D. Hartley seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. James Grenville said, he had as 
lively a sense of the necessity of unanimity 
as the noble lord who moved the Address ; 
but he wished for it on motives very dif- 
ferent, and for purposes directly contrar 


diatory to those assigned by the noble 
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lord. He most ardently wished for the 
unanimous concurrence of the House, in 
the Amendment just proposed by his noble 
friend ; and affirmed, that it was the only 
means now left, for our delivery from a fo- 
reign foe. It was that alone which could 
extricate us from the innumerable perils 
that encompassed us on every side; and 
which a further support of the present 
ministerial system would draw drown on 
our devoted heads. Their incapacity in 
council, their inability to plan, and their 
mode of even carrying those wretched 
counsels into effect, were proofs too evi- 
dent, to admit of doubt or controversy. 
The events, or rather no events, of the 
Jast campaign had stamped on the minds 
of people, in such indelible characters, 
the effects of this system, that, were it not 
to remind the House of some glaring par- 
ticulars, he should have hardly troubled it 
on the subject. : 

Plymouth, the great naval key of the 
kingdom, and the second naval arsenal, 
was left without defence, to the mercy of 
our enemies. In the West Indies our si- 
tuation was truly deplorable: Dominica 
captured, St. Vincent’s wrested from us, 
_ and Grenada once more reduced to the 
obedience of France. If he cast his eyes 
around, he could see misfortune and de- 
jection strongly painted in the countenance 
of every gentleman, who had or might still 
have property in the West India islands; 
they had already felt the violent convulsion 
occasioned by the superiority of the naval 
power of France, in that quarter of the 
world: and their fortunes had been 
crushed, if not annihilated by the shock. It 
was impossible, in his opinion, that one of 
them could retain the smallest degree of 
confidence in administration, to whom and 
by whom alone, the loss of their private 
fortunes must be attributed, and their 
public expectations extinguished. He 
wished to know what must become of the 
minister when the great day of national 
account, and national retribution, should 
arrive ? When he should be deserted by 
the friends who had hitherto given him a 
blind and indiscriminate support ? 

At home, our situation was no less de- 
plorable; drained of our money as the 
country was by this accursed American 
war, there was not cash sufficient in the 
nation, for carrying on the purposes of 
trade. In fairs and markets, little business 
was transacted. The merchant did not 
like to trust his property on the sea, while 
our Channel was covered with the fleet of 
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France, and our intercourse with the 
ocean in a great measure cut off. The 
dread of being intercepted by the ships of 
France, Spain, and America, had taken 
possession of the heart of every person en- 
gaged in trade and commerce. ft affected 
our manufacturers, as well as our trade; 
and consequently all employment was at 
an end. the lower arders of the people 
were half idle, or totally unemployed ; and 
as the most unequivocal proof that this 
was no exaggerated account, or over- 
charged picture, he could give the grand 
criterion of this alarming truth by assuring 
the House, that the rent of lands had ra- 
pidly decreased within the two: last years ; 
notwithstanding which, contrary to alt 
former instances, estates that would have 
sold for thirty-five or forty, had fallen to 
twenty-five, nay to twenty years purchase. 

He then spoke to the affairs of Ireland. 
Such was the present state of that country 
and its distresses, that they called for the 
most speedy investigation. The distresses 
of Ireland, whether considered in a figurae 
tive or definite sense, were the distresses 
of England; and he was fully convinced, 
that the former could enjoy no benefit in 
trade, no advantage incommerce, no spe- 
cies of prosperity whatever, without im- 
parting them bountifully to the latter. To 
preclude the Irish from a participation of 
trade, was to preclude them from the 
means of supporting their establishments. 
For his part, he did not care how much 
freedom they enjoyed in commerce with 
Great Britain, provided the difference in 
point of labour in both kingdoms was 
brought near each other by an equality of 
taxes laid by themselves on their own ma- 
nufactures destined for exportation. If 
our establishment were expensive, Ireland 
would be then able to assist us, by contri- 
buting towards the general expenditure, 
in proportion to her abilities. 

From parliament, he observed, the 
people formerly expected a redress of 
their grievances. The meeting therefore 
of that body was an event of flattering 
expectation to the subject; but now it was 
as much dreaded, as it was formerly 
anxiously desired. The Commons mect 
now, for the sole purpose of imposing ad- 
ditional burthens upon an overburdened 
and oppressed people; and the session be- 
comes only distinguished, for some inge- 
nious new-fangled tax, invented to draw 
from wretchedness and poverty its last 
farthing. The awful moment was ap- 
proaching when the representatives of tha 
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people were to deliver up to the repre- 
sented the trust they had received from 
their hands. Had gentlemen turned in 
their minds the account they were to 
render of their stewardship? Could they 
inform their constituents, for what purpose 
they had voted additional taxes to be 
levied on a people already groaning under 
adebt, not much short of 150 millions 
sterling; and when the unfunded debt, 
which was at present enormous, and the 
expenditure of this year were added to it, 
would be little short of 200 millions. To 
conclude, there was one way, and but one 
remainiog, in which the representatives of 
the people could in the present critical 
conjuncture of affairs discharge their duty, 
and prevent final and universal ruin; that 
was an unanimous concurrence in the 
Amendment, which pointed openly and 
implicitly to the removal of those to whose 
odious administration, under the guidance 
of secret advice, and that of the most 
hateful and pernicious kind, all our pre- 
sent calamitics must be justly uscribed. 
Mr. Adam apprized the House of his 
intention to abandon the minority, and 
vote with administration, on the present 
jie he therefore intreated the in- 
ulgence of the House, to state the mo- 
tives of his conduct, and the reasons which 
Induced him to adopt other opinions. Un- 
connected with any party, he declared he 
was totally unacquainted with the measures 
wished to be adopted on either side of the 
House, or with the plans they might re- 
spectively endeavour to recommend. The 
Speech, the Address, the Amendment, he 
protested he had never heard, till they 
were read in the customary mode of par- 
liamentary proceeding ; and being neither 
listed under the banner of government or 
opposition, he was at liberty to speak the 
genuine sentiments of his heart. During 
the last session, he had been of opinion, 
that the want of success in the field was 
entirely owing to a want of stability in our 
counsels. Fluctuation in the cabinet, he 
considered as the cause of fluctuation in 
the mode of conducting our military ope- 
rations. To the cabinet he had ascribed 
all our miscarriages, and therefore had 
voted against administration. However, 
by an enquiry which had been instituted 
in that House, from which he had been 
called to attend a more pleasing, because 
he expected it would have been a more 
active, duty in the field, he was induced 
to change his opinion. . He plainly per- 
ecived, that the fluctuating, divided state of 
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the cabinct had not been felt in America, 
though the operations there appeared to . 
have been conducted as if these divisions 
were well known to those to whom the exe- 
cution of the cabinet measures were entrust- 
ed. This of course led him to discover, - 
that ministers were not solely to blame, 
and as they were not really the cause of 
all the miscarriages which happened in 
that country, he could not see the justice 
or propriety of attributing to them, exclu- 
sively, the unskilful conduct of the Ame- 
rican war; much less, that they deserved 
indiscriminate censure and punishment for 
those calamities for which, in many in- 
stances, they were totally jeeesponuible: 

To remove all the present ministers, 
which was the object of the noble lord’s 
amendment, he contended would be per- 
sonally injurious to them, as individuals, 
and, which was of much greater impor- 
tance, would be highly prejudicial to the. 
state, as there were some of them who 
were acknowledged to possess abilities 
fully adequate to the great task of saving 
their country; and who enjoyed a great 
share of public confidence. [A violent 
and loud cry of Name them! name them !] 
Mr. Adam, as soon as the tumult had sub- 
sided, proceeded, and alluded to the Lord 
Chancellor, whose power in debate, and 
whose abilities, had been felt and confessed. 
in that House before he was raised to the 
rank of a peer of the realm. He men- 
tioned likewise the noble lord to whom the: 
seals had been lately delivered, in the 
same House (Stormont) who had done 
himself so much honour in the manner in 
which he conducted two very important 
embassies, at the Imperial and 
courts. 

He had another very cogent reason for 
not concurring in the amendment moved 
by the noble lord, either with respect to 
new counsels or new counsellors; for, 
amongst those gentlemen who stood can- 
didates for office, he could not single out 
one, by whom the state was likely to be 
better served than by our present rulers. 
The former had already betrayed their 
intentions, by the abject concessions they, 
would have made to our revolted subjects 
in America, had they possessed the power . 
of giving them a ministerial sanction. And 
he was afraid, should they be called into 
office, instead of carrying on the war with 
spirit and activity, they would terminate 
it with a dishonourable and humiliating 
peace. He therefore deemed it better to 
make one struggle more even under the 
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present ministers, than remove them, in 
order to make way for others, whose admi- 
nistration would have, for its basis, the dis- 
memberment and disgrace of the empire. 
He beheld a political phenomenon at the 
time he was speaking; an unsuccessful 
ministry, and an unpopular opposition ! 
As to our situation, it was far from 
being dangerous, much less desperate, as 
had been the case at former periods of our 
history. The noble lord who moved the 
amendment, defied administration to point 
out a time when we had lost the dominion 
of the sea, or the possession of our Channel. 
He could tell the noble lord the period ; it 
was in the year 1690, when we had been 
beaten for the second time at sea; first off 
Bantry, and lastly off Beachy-head. When 
the French burnt a town on our coast, sunk 
or destroyed seven ships of the line, when 
our admiral (Herbert lord Barrington) 
was obliged te fly for the river, to order 
the buoys and sea marks to be pulled up 
or destroyed, to evade pursuit; to take 
shelter in the Thames and Medway, from 
the victorious foe; when Ireland was in a 
state of actual and most formidable resis- 
tance, supported by a pee a atmy within 
her bowels, and her whole force command- 
ed by an able foreign general (St. Ruth) ; 
when finally the most dangerous divisions 
subsisted at home, one half at least of the 
people scantily abetting the cause of the 
exiled king, and the other half far from 
being united. Notwithstanding which, in 
such an ocean of perils and difficulties, and 
such an host of calamities, we at length 
surmounted them all, and brought the state 
vessel safe into port. If this was a true 
‘picture of the affairs of this country in 
1690, it would follow, that the noble lord 
who moved the Amendment, defied admi- 
nistration to bring a proof which sada 
ihe in the land conversant in Englis 
history was fully competent to decide on. 
But declining to push the fact or simile 
further, the noble Jord must acknowledge 
its particular application, to an expression 
in the amendment: “ new counsels, new 
counsellors.”? Why? Because our pee 
counsellors had been unsuccessful; but 
surely it was reasonableto suppose, that the 
unsuccessful ministers of 1779, might prove 
as fortunate as the unsuccessful ministers of 
1690; and that as in the latter year, the ho- 
nour of the English flag being tarnished and 
disgraced had in two years afterwards re- 
covered its lustre, by a total defeat of the 
fieet of France, so might the British flag, 
though not disgraced, shortly recover its 
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wonted dignity, which might terminate in 
an honourable conclusion of the war. 

Mr. T. Townshend declared he thought 
it impossible that we could ever have been 
brought into the calamitous state in which 
we were then reduced, if, to the inability 
of our ministers, base treachety were not 
added ; treachery he was perfectly satis- 
fied was somewhere lurking in our coun- 
cils, and had surrounded the throne; other- 
wise, in spite of the blunders of adminis- 
tration, we should be in infinitely a better 
state of defence than we were. The 
history of last summer would remain an 
indelible disgrace on this country. The 
Channel, over which we had claimed an 
ancient and hitherto uncontrouled domi- 
nion, had been abandoned by our admiral ; 
brave and skilful and experienced as sit 
Charles Hardy was known to be, the in- 
feriority of his fleet had compelled him to 
shun the enemy, and suffer them to diss 
play their triumphant flag, and ride pura- 
mount and unmolested, on an empire once 
considered as our own, in sight of a coast 
little accustomed to the insulting sight of 
an enemy’s ficet: such however at that 
time was the. state cf Plymouth, naked, 
defenceless, and uncovered, that had the 
French attempted to land, their appear- 
ance off the coast of the Channel would 
not have been called, as it had been, a 
mere ‘¢ empty parade.”? Plymouth, the 
second haval arsenal in the kingdom, 
would now be in ashes. He had in his 
eye several gentlemen, who were at Ply- 
mouth when the combined squadron ap- 
peared off that harbour, who could bear 
witness, that the town would not, if at- 
tacked, have been able to make any resis- 
tance; so that, in the well applied and 
pointed language of his noble friend, it 
was Providence alone that protected it. 
The superiority of the enemy, which could 
be adduced as the only reason for the 
flight of our fleet, ought to be considered 
as furnishing the fullest and most con- 
vincing evidence of the criminality of mis 
nisters. The greater our ministers fore- 
saw that superiority would be, the weigh- 
tier was the obligation on them to prevent 
it, by sending out a proportionable force 
to meet-them in time; which would have 
secured us against a junction of the French 
and Spanish squadtons. Could. ministers 
say, that they were surprized? thet the 
enemy had stolen upon them from Cadiz 
to Plymouth? By no means. The $ 
niatds, within and without thet Houve, 
had been i aaa ae by ministers and 
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their friends as tardy and sluggish. Could 
we not have learned their intention of 
joining the French fleet, and should not 
that junction have been prevented ? 

Our West India islands were left still, if 
possible, more naked and defenceless, and 
were secured or rather delivered up, by 
ministers to our enemies; for, in his opi+ 
nion, there was very little difference be- 
tween our surrendering our West India 
possessions, by a private or public treaty 
to France, and leaving them in such an 
uncovered, defenceless and unprotected 
atate, as torender any species of resist- 
ance little short of insane temerity, and 
obstinate unavailing raslness. The pros- 

ect America would present, if brought 
orward, was so gloomy, that ministers had 
cautiously drawn a veil over it, to keep it 
from the public eye. In the Mediter- 
ranean our trade was annihilated, Gibraltar 
was besieged, and we had not been able 
hitherto to send it the least relief: in a 

word, our affairs were in so calamitous a 
situation, that ministers, the authors of our 
misfortunes, were the first objects of our 
contempt and execration: and no man 
who did not wish or deserve to share in 
their punishment should offer himself a 
candidate for their friendship, or partake 
under their countenance and favour of the 
emoluments of office. . 

But of late years, a most dangerous 
doctrine had gone forth, and had been 
most sedulously propagated, by the fol- 
lowers of administration, and perhaps 
-gome of its members, though neither had 
the confidence publicly to avow it, which 
directly tended to overthrow the constitu- 
tion, * that the King was his own mi- 
gister, his own admiral in chief, his own 

eneral, his own secretary, his own presi- 
A ent of the council, his own financier.’’ 
Thus his Majesty was made the shield be- 
hind which knavery, servility, and every 
species of folly, treachery, and villainy 
might screen themselves from punishment. 

If an admiral or a first Jord, or any other 
lord of the Admiralty, is blamed, he will 
say, ‘I but obey the orders of my sove- 
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ponsibility of the servants tranferred to 
the personal and political character of the | 
master. . These were doctrines which af- 
forded but a flimsy and wretched protec- 
tion from punishment; for an impartial. 
and uncorrupt alae would know 
where responsibility ought to rest, woul 
fix it accordingly, and would direct it ta 
the quarter where both justice, the con- 
stitution, and the laws, pointed, and 
whereat some future day, he predicted, it 
would be loudly and peremptorily de- 
demanded. . 

To oppose a dreadful confederacy, as. 
announced from the throne though the 
same channel of authority, he was full 
warranted in presuming, that we were left 
without any ally; otherwise, there would 
have. been some notice taken in the speech 
that negociation had thrown some weight 
into the opposite scale. In former admi- 
nistrations, continental connections had 
been necessary ; at present they were cx- 
ploded; as we affected to disregard the 
continent, the continent had learned by 
example, to disregard us ; which he deem< 
ed to be one principal cause of our misfor- 
tunes. No alliance, no combination, no 
interference in our favour, either on lucra- 
tive or generous motives. The whole 
pore of the House of Bourbon was col- 
ected, and directed against us. In fore 
mer. wars, we had allies who compelled 
France to divide her power, and sen 
great part of her forccs, the very flower of 
her troops, and the main strength of her 
kingdom, to the banks of the Rhine, the 
Weser, and the Danube; but our wise mi- 
nisters, acting on their new system, had 
deprived us of that resource, which had 
never fuiled since the Revolution to bafille 
and defeat our enemies. If, in 1690, we 
had lost the dominion of the Channel, as 
had been so confidently asserted by the 
hon.-gentleman who spoke last, we were 
not however abandoned, and despised by 
the great continental powers of Europe. 
The United Provinces were embarked 
with us in the same cause, shared in our 
distresses, and contributed to our prospe- 


reign, he is his own minister, and in him | rity. The emperor of Germany gave every 


3s concentred all the wisdom, skill, and | countenance to the new establishment 
experience of his humble substitute, and | formed at the Revolution. The princes of 
all those who act in subordinate situa- , the empire were in our interest, and Spain 
tions ;” so with the commander in chief, ,; stood upon the most amicable terms with 
the secretaries, president, and financier. | us. Reverse the picture, and observe the 


a 


The failure of every measure, is thus laid 
at the duvor of the sovereign, who, accord- 
ing to both the letter and gpirit of the con- 
stitution, can do no wrong, and the res- 
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contrast; we bave now not one friend 

from the confines of Siberia to the © 

Streights of Gibraltar, nor from Norway 

to the Hellespont; and not gnly France 
(4B) | 
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to contend with, but France, Spain, and 
the greater part of Italy leagued against 
us, and almost every other power in Eu- 
rope but two or three hostilely inclined, 
‘and those two or three lukewarm and in- 
different. 
- Upon the whole he saw such a disincli- 
hation, almost approaching to aversion, in 
the continental powers to join us, under 
the present administration, he saw such 
evils ag had already befallen us, and many 
more, which would be the natural conse- 
quence of those already in existence, that, 
to save the kingdom from destruction, he 
knew no more effectual way, than the re- 
moval of the present ministry. He would 
therefore give his hearty concurrence to 
the Amendment. 
Mr. Minchin said he would not have 
risen but for the mention. he had heard 
made of' Plymouth. He had been there 
when the French had appeared before it, 
and so weak did he affirm the garrison to 
have been, so little able to make a resist- 
ance, that had the enemy landed their 
men they must have destroyed the town. 
We would have met them, gaid he, with 
the spirit of Englishmen; but sure I am 
that to a man we must have perished. 
Our feelings were mortified to see one of 
our ships'taken within sight of the port, 
and the French flag aroudly waving, and 
challenging us to action to which we were 
unequal: our fleet skulked between the 
rocks for shelter, and in the night stole 
into the Channel, without daring to fire 
their signal guns, while those of the enemy 
were thundering in our ears. This was 
the afflicting state of Plymouth and our 
fleet ; and to Providence, and Providence 
alone, he ascribed our preservation from a 
ruin which we ourselves were unable to 
avert. 
' Lord George Gordon insisted that there 
was not common sense in the King’s 
speech, and that it abounded with impro- 
priety. His Majesty tells us, that in con- 
sequence of our address he has ordered 
certain papers relative to Ireland to be laid 
before us: why not in consequence of ad- 
dresses from Ireland? were Irish addresses 
to be disregarded? and was the Irish par- 
liament unworthy of notice? The truth is, 
Sir, his Majesty’s ministers are no less 
odious in Ireland than in England; the 
Trish deem themselves oppressed, and call 
 adadl abd Lae tyranny. To prove this, 
I need only read to you the opinions of 
some leading members in the Irish Com- 
mons.- Elis lordship -then produced a 
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news-paper, and read from it the debates 
of the Commons in Ireland on the first day 
of their meeting ; and dwelt with particu. 
lar emphasis on every sentence that: con- 
veyed a censure on administration. The 
grievances of Ireland, ‘he said, were 
become so numerous and imtolerable 
that the people were obliged at last to 
insist on having a free trade. But if this 
demand was to be complied with, and 
they were to trade with every part of the 
empire, he begged the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon would give him timely notice 
of it, that he might write down to Scot: 
land to give his countrymen warning to 
establish an India company of their own. 
In Scotland he declared the people were 
as ready to break with the minister as in 
Ireland. The indulgencies given to papists 
had alarmed the whole country, and they 
were determined to guard against a peo- 
ple that were become such favourites io 
the eyes of the ministry. He did not 
speak his own sentiments only; govern- 
ment should find 120,000 men at his back, 
who would avow and support them, and 
whose warmth of spirit was still greater 
than his was. They had sent petitions to 
the ministers of state, who had disregarded 
them; to the Lord Chancellor, to deliver 
to the Lords, who suppressed them ; and 
to you, Mr. Speaker, who have incurred 
the displeasure of the people by not de- 
livering them to the Commons. They 
have now printed their sentiments and re- 
solutions on their grievances, and as soon 
as they are bound, I am to deliver one of 
them to the King, and another to the 
Prince of Wales, that they may learn from 
them upon what terms the Scotch will be 
eit ie by them. The coast of Scot- 
and being left naked and defenceless, the 
people of Dumfries-shire had petitioned for 
arms to defend themselves. To my cer- 
tain knowledge, Paul Jones might have 
destroyed Glasgow, Leith, Greenock, and 
Edinburgh, at the same time. The an- 
Swer was mortifying, a positive refusal af 
the request was given. I will read you 
the letter, Mr. Speaker, from the Secre- 
ty at War to the duke of Queensberry 
and lord Stormont, on the subject. Hav- 
ing read the letter, he darted a look at thé 
Secretary at War, and stretching out his 
arm, he suddenly exclaimed, And you, 
Charles Jenkinson, how dare you write 
such a letter! Robert Bruce would not 
have dared to write such a one: and yet the 
secretary of an elector of Hanover has 
had the presumption to do it: the royal 
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family of Stuart bad been banished for not | have called upon this country to succour 
attending to the voice of their people; and | the power attacked; and he made no 
yet the elector of Hanover ia not afraid to | doubt, but other powers would cheerfully 
disregard it. Sir Hugh Smithson earl | take up arms for the same purpose; but 
Percy, armed cap-a-pee, marches at the | at present it was not a continental power, 
head of all the cheesemongers and grocers | that was attacked; it was Great Britain,. 
from Temple-Bar to Brentford, and the | with whom the continental powers did not 
eat earl Douglas of Scotland is not tobe | think themselves immediately connected, 
Intrusted with arms, The Scotch are irri- | as with their neighbours; and if they. 
tated at this partiality; and in point of | thought so, it was not his fault ; he thought. 
religion they are exasperated, as they are |.otherwise, and he was satisfied that they 
convinced in their own mind that the | would shortly see their error, and inter- 
King is a papist. He seemed inclined to | pose to check the ambition of the House 
ana in the same manner, when the | of Bourbon. . 
_ Speaker at last interrupted him. His The vast superiority of the enemy was 
"lordship then concluded with notice of a | not imputable to him, but to other power s- 
' motion he intended to make. for when the whole House of Bourbon 
*¥ Lord North said, he rose in this stage of | was suffered to collect this force unmolest~ 
* the debate, lest his silence should be inter- | ed, and to bring it to bear upon this coun- 
preted as proceeding from a desire to shun | try, it was impossible for Great Britain to 
the warm conflict so eagerly urged by the | prevent them from out-numbering us in 
noble lord who moved the amendment,.| ships: and yet, notwithstanding his vast 
and the two hon. gentlemen who followed | superiority, when he looked into the his- 
on the same side. An indirect charge of | tory of the last campaign, he found that 
treachery had been made against him, by | disgrace was theirs not ours. They had 
' the right hon. gentleman who spoke last. | fitted out a formidable armament; they 
 ‘Fhis seemed of late a favourite topic with | appeared upon our coasts, it is true; they; 
gentlemen in opposition ; but why did they talked big, threatened a great deal, did 
not pursue their accusations, and follow | nothing, and retired. It should be remem- 
them up with specific proofs; and by so | bered that the enemy confessed themselves 
- doing endeavour to fix the guilt and bring | to be acting on the offensive; we were as 
it home fairly and directly to its proper | professedly acting on the defensive. They 
* object, and compel the miscreant to un- | came with a declared intention to invade, 
dergo that fate which treachery deserves? | we to resist such an attémpt ; they were 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. J. Grenville) | therefore foiled, for they not dared 
asked him, what he would do when he | even to make the attempt. Their im- 
_ whould find himself deserted by his friends | mense armaments paraded to no purpose 3 
| in parliament? He was prepared to answer | and their millions were spent in vain. 
| him; he would instantly retire; for when- | Had they landed, and indeed he almost 
ever the majority of the House should dis- | wished they had, their reception, he was 
prove of a minister’s conduct, he must | confident, would be such, as would add ta 
give way. Like a torrent their disappro- | their disgrace ; and would have convinced 
bation must, and ought, to sweep minis- | them, that a British militia had spirit 
ters before it. For God forbid, exclaimed | enough to defend their country, and repel 
his lordship, that there should be a voice | invaders. | 
in the nation, stronger than that of par- Some gentlemen were willing to attri- 
Jiament! Whenever my accounting day | bute the protection of our trade solely to 
shall come, I shall meet it without fear. | Providence, without allowing any merit 
There are laws for the protection of inno- | either to administration, or the comman< 
cence, and if my accusers are not enemies | der of the western squadron; but it res 
to law, I am safe. My innocence will be | quired no great share of sagacity to see, 
my shiek, and the laws will defend me. | that with 37 or 40 sail of the line, to amuse, 
He said, if we had not as yet any allies, | fix the attention, and keep in continual 
it was not to be attributed to his dislike of | motion, a fleet of 66, required more than 
continental connections, it arose from the | common abilities; and was most salutary 
revailing politics of other powers. If | in its effects, as it co together an im- 
rance had attacked any power on the | mense armament, which, if sent upon dif 
contisent, he would have had no objection | ferent services, directed to specific opee 
to have imterfered in continental affairs. | rations in the western world or else. 
The support of the balance of power would | whese, would probably have destroyed oup — 
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trade and commerce, and disrobed us of 
gome of our most valuable possessions. 
_ For this signal service, the admiral deserved 
no less the admiration, than the applause 
of his countrymen. To decline an en- 
gagement, when he knew a reinforcement 
was just ready to join him, and when the 
enemy was so much his superior in point 
of number, was the effect of prudence and 
eminent skill in his profession; to have 
accepted a challenge, would have been 
the extreme of rash valour. To draw the 
enemy up the Channel, where our fleet 
anight have engaged with less disadvantage, 
was a measure which prudence suggested, 
end which superior judgment alone could 
have executed. The enemy did not think 
proper to come to an action up the Chan- 
mel, or venture far eastward. Had sir 
Charles Hardy known then, as well as now, 
the internal state of their fleet, he would 
have wished and earnestly sought an en- 
gagement; and from the health, spirit, 
activity, and superior naval skill on our 

art, his lordship confessed, he would not 
have felt the least anxiety or alarm for the 
" event of such a conflict. , 

It was asked, why the junction of the 
French and Spanish fleets was not pre- 
vented? He acknowledged, that such a 
prevention, if practicable, would have been 
a very desirable point gained; but he had 
every reason to believe. it was not in our 

ower. He would not say, that ministers 

ad not thought of it, had not intended 
it; but the French perceiving our inten- 
tion, took the resolution of putting to sea 
while we were preparing; to slip out of 
Brest unprepared, and sailed for Cadiz. 
That M. D‘Orvilliers was not prepared, 
appeared very clearly, by the sudden re- 
turn of some of his ships to Brest, which 
were unable to keep the sea. Our prepa- 
rations were certainly in much greater 
forwardoess than those of France; and 
had the French remained in port till they 
should have been really fit for service, we 
would most assuredly have prevented the 
junction of the French and Spanish squa- 
drons. If we did not imitate them in pro- 
ceeding to sea in an unprepared state, the 
reasons were obvious. The Spaniards were 
well equipped, our all depended on our 
fleet, and we were therefore obliged to be 
eautious. 
- When he reflected on aur present situa- 
_ thon, he declared it did not appear to him, 
in so lamentable. a light, as to the hon. 
gentlemen, who spoke on that side of the 
question. We were certainly in a much 
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better posture of defence now, than when 
Spain declared against us. - Oar fleet was 
much more numerous. Our ships were 
admirably equipped, and he entertained 
strong hopes of a brilliant campaign the 
next spring. | 

With respect to Plymouth, it was of 
the utmost consequence to the nation, he 
was ready to acknowledge ; but he trusted 
that the House would not suppose minis- 
ters so remiss in their duty, as to leave it 
in the defenceless state-in which it had 
been described; care had been taken to 
reinforce the garrison with two additional 
regiments; and if more were not sent, it 
was because government were satisfied, 
that M. D’Orvilliers did not intend a de- 
barkation at the time; he only meant to 
cover it, and occupy that part of the Chan- 
nel, while the transports with the troops 
were landing on some other part of the 
coast; but were it not so, D‘Orvilliers, it 
was plain, obeyed his orders, and had they 
been otherwise, Plymouth could be easily 
reinforced. Since the appearance of the 
enemy off that place, every precaution had 
‘been taken, that was necessary to put it 
into a state, which now enables it to bid 
defiance to the united efforts of the House 
of Bourbon. Our situation, he was happy 
and confident to repeat, was much more 
secure and respectable, than it was at the 
same time last year; our fleet was much 
stronger, and likely to be considerably 
augmented, in the course of the winter 
and commencement of the spring; in a 
word we were so well equipped, that no 
power in Europe need hesitate or be afraid 
to make a common cause with us. 

If Ireland was distressed, and he heard 
it was, it was certainly entitled to relief. 
England no doubt would grant her every 
thing that could be given without injurin 
herself, and Ircland surely could not ask 
more. A noble lord had read the speeches 
of some particular members in the Irish 
House of Commons, to prove that the po- 
licy of administration respecting Ireland, 
was stamped with tyranny. The gentle- 
men whose speeches were thus alluded 
to, could not have in view the present 
administration; for Ireland had received 
more benefit from them, than from any 
other, for forty years preceding. Bounties 
were given on the importation of flax-seed 
into that kingdom; on the exportation of 
linen; the culture of hemp and tobacco; 
encouragement was given to the fisheries 
in that kingdom, her plantation trade was 


enlarged, and many otlier fayours marke 
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the conduct of the present administration 
towards that kingdom; the complaints of 
Ireland were directed not against the pre- 
sent servants of the crown; but against 
the constitution of this country; for the 
great source of their complaints was, the 
restraint laid on their trade in the reign of 
Charles 2, and William 3. Ireland, as far 
as his voice went, should have what was 
reasonable, and unless there were some 
latent humours, some secret measures, 
urged by the emissaries from the enemies 
of both kingdoms, Ireland would be satis- 
fied; she ought to be convinced, that 
England could much better subsist without 
her, than she could without England ; 
that her dependence on England was to 
her own advantage, and that if she wished 
to shake it off, it would indeed be to the 
injury of England, but would terminate in 
the destruction of Ireland. He had no 


dread, however, on that account. He was | 


eure, that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
- out of a thousand, were totally averse to 
any violent measures, which might involve 
in them consequences of local resistance 
or civil confusion; and he retained not 
the most remote suspicion, of the sister] 

affection of both countries towards eac 


other; and as to the disposition of the | 


eople of Scotland, the noble lord had 
een mistaken in his opinion concerning 


it; for they had given too many proofs of : 
their loyalty and affection, to give cause : 


for so ill-founded an imputation. 
The amendment certainly contained no 
language that was unparliamentary. It 
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under the command of sir Charles Hardy. 
They were false, they were impositions he 
affirmed, in every particular, aid he was 
ready to prove it if called upon. The 
language of the noble lord was not the 
language of a seaman, or of any person 
who conversed with seamen. No seaman 
could bear to listen to it, without giving it 
the most unqualified contradiction. The 
reasoning, arguments, and assertions of 
the noble lord, were those of a landman; 
and he made po scruple to say, that that 
landman was the earl of Sandwich. If 
it was true, in any degree, the hon. ad- 
miral whose name had been mentioned, 
must confess that his forty years experience — 
had brought him no information and but — 
little professional knowledge. If the ene- 
my had not succeeded in their designs, 
their failing to effect their purposes could 
not be attributed to the operations of our 
fleet. Had M.D’Orvilliers been impeded 
by it in his approach to Plymouth? The 
enemy, it was true, effected no landing 
there, but was it not equally true, that 
during the time they lay before it, the 
wind was never far enough to the east- 
ward, to give them an opportunity to pru- 
dently make the attempt; and was not 
their departure entirely owing to the ele- 
ments, which forced them out of the 
Channel to sea, the same wind, which was 
unfavourable to their working up higher in 
the Channel, when increased forced them - 
out of it, in defiance of their utmost efforts. 
» As to the safe arrival of our trade, 
could our ficet derive any merit from that 


was the duty of parliament to cause mi- | fortunate circumstance, when it was be- 


nisters to be removed, but justice required, 


that proof should be first made of their | 


delinquency. To remove the servants of 
the crown without assigning any cause for 
‘jt, or attributing to them without a trial, 
what on trial would be found not imputa- 
ble to them, would be unjust and unpre- 


cedented. Therefore, though he admitted | 


to the fullest extent the right of the House 
to address the throne for a removal of mi- 
nisters, as there was nothing specifically 
charged in the amendment, he certainly 
would not vote for it; and as it reflected a 
censure upon him, ‘as included in the ge- 
neral description of praying for new coun- 
sels and new counsellors, the House, he 
was sure, would not be surprised that he 
did not support it. 

Admiral Keppel rose, he said, with in- 
dignation to a Haat the noble lord’s as- 
sertions in the blue ribbon, respecting the 


protection given to our trade by the ‘fleet 


yond a possibility of doubt, that the whole 
of it, returning from the East and West 
Indies, might have been intercepted by so 
small a force, as two ships of the line? Had 
not that strong easterly wind operated by 
the permission of Providence, in our favor, 
must not the large transports which arrived 
so immediately after the departure of the 


, enemy, have fallen into their hands, to the 


disgrace of government, and the almost 
irreparable loss of the nation? What, then, 
had we to thank but Providence for the 
salvation of our trade, and the safety of 
the town, docks and naval arsenals of. 
Plymouth? Inferior as our fleet must have 
been to the squadrons of France and 
Spain united, it was the more incumbent 
on ministers to prevent their junction. 
How came it then, that our fleet was suf- 
fered to remain peaceably in Torbay, while 
that junction was effecting, while a single 


effort was not made to defeat so alarming en 
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event taking place? That instance of neg- 
lect alone had furnished sufficient ground 
against administration, and justified the 
necessity of agreeing to the amendment. 
The fate of the empire seemed to turn on 
. the single circumstance of dividing the 
naval force of the enemy; yet in that most 
critical and tremendous moment no active 
effort was made, no, not even so much as 
an attempt. The torpor of the ministry 
increased in proportion as our danger aug- 
mented, and demanded double, nay, ten 
times over, their attention and utmost as- 
siduities. ote 
_ The noble lord, with his wonted dex- 
terity and address, had defended the pro- 
priety of the flight of a British fleet from 
av insulting foe, in the sight of our own 
coasts, for certainly such it was; but if the 
word was harsh, he would call it a retreat. 
The ground on which his lordship justified 
that new and disgraceful event, was, that 
sir Charles Hardy returned for a rein- 
forcement; a miserable justification in- 
deed! What did this expected mighty re- 
inforcement consist of? The Arrogant, 
one of sir Edward Hawke’s rotten ships, 
and the Blenheim, whose bottom was so 
foul, that she had been obliged to go into 
dock to undergo a thorough repair. This 
was the paltry reinforcement, to obtain 
which, a British fleet was ordered to run 
from the enemy, offering them battle on 
their own coasts. For this, the courage 

of our seamen, and the spirit and profes- 
sional honour and dignity of our officers, 
were to be wounded and damped. Even 
with an inferior fleet, something might 
have been. done, and if nothing had been 
gained by it, yet nothing would have 
been lost. But what on the other hand 
can compensate the loss of national glory, 
which we have sustained by the disgrace- 
ful flight of our fleet ? 

He declared himself totally unacquaint- 
ed with the orders given to sir Charles 
Hardy; he fixed no blame, imputed no 
defect in point of skill, courage, or fidelity 
to that gentleman. Very possibly that 
veteran seaman was justified in his con- 
duct, from the tenor of his instructions. 
But ill informed, or rather totally in the 
dark concerning the hon. admiral’s mo- 
tive, he was obliged to frame his opinion 
on appearances, such as they might pre- 
sent themselves to him, or any other pro- 
fessional man: in that point of view, all he 
could fairly add on the subject was, that 
he still remained unable to account for sir 
‘Charles’s going to sea a second time, 
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under the direction of men who dared to. 
compel him to the humiliating and morti-., 
fying necessity of running away. Had 
he been in the situation sir Charles was,. 
instead of taking the command again, he 
would have given ministers this answer: 
‘I will never run away to oblige you 
again!” | 

To give the full completion to the sot-. 
tish ignorance of administration, the fleet 
was kept at sea at this dangerous season 
of the year, when it ran the risk of being 
dispersed and shattered by storms, and to 
answer no purpose but that of an empty 
parade, in the language of the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, while the enemy had 
been laid up for some weeks safe in port, 
preparing perhaps already with all possi- 

le industry and dispatch, for the next 
campaign. If we were not able to meet 
the enemy this year, he asked how much 
better we should be to do so at the com- 
mencement of the ensuing? The French 
would have at least eight ships of the line 
next spring more than they had at the 
close of the campaign ; and the Spaniards 
four; so that the combined fleets would 
have, at the most mederate computation, 
an augmentation of twelve ships, some of 
them of the first magnitude, and the re- 
mainder seventy and seventy-fours, of the 
largest sized third rates; whilst our aug- 
mentation would not amount to half that 
number. He locked back to the events 
of the last ign with sorrow; and 
forward to the next, with solicitude and 
apprehension, for the consequences which 
he feared would follow; and as our only 
means of salvation, would vote for the re- 
moval of those weak or wicked counsellors, 
who had led us to our present state of hu- 
miliation and national distress. 

Mr. Fox next rose, he said, to express: 
his astonishment at the paradoxical mode 
of reasoning adopted by an hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Adam) who introduced his 
speech, with informing the House on which 
side he intended to vote when the House 
should come to a division, namely, in fa- 
vour of administration. The motives 
which induced that hon. genthleman to 
change sides, were rather curious, and of 
the first impression. At the beginning of 
the last session he thought the ministers 
wrong, but the operations of the last cam- 
paign had on ee him to think that mi- 
nisters were right ; or in other worde, that 
having once thought ill of them, a line of 
conduct, still more disgraceful, more in- — 
famous, more destructive and ruinons, had 
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at once done away the bad impreasion 
their less humiliating and mischievous con- 
duct challenged, and had determined him 
to support them! This, he would be bold 
to say, was soaring to the very summit 
of political paradox, and parliamenta 
enigma. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that there were men in administration 
who were possessed of great abilities, 
and enjoyed the confidence of both their 
sovereign and their country. Where was 
he to seek for them? Would the hon. 
gentleman be so kind as to direct his steps, 
and enlighten his researches? Was he to 
look for them at the head of the army? 
There he would find an officer, who, he 
was certain, had entirely lost the confi- 
dence of the whole body over whose inte- 
rests and immediate government he had 
been raised, for the apparent purpose of 
protecting and regulating, and that by a 
partial distribution of favours, military 
rank, and refusing military merit its just 
and dear-bought reward; because scarce 
an instance had happened, since on an 
unfortunate, ill-omened day, his lordship 
"was appointed commander in chief, in 
which he did not furnish repeated proofs, 
that military rewards were snatched from 
the well-entitled veteran, and conferred 
on those, who had no other recommenda- 
tion to his notice than an influence, which 
he should, as the father and protector of 
the army, have set his face against, in the 
most unreserved and direct manner. Was 
it in the secretary of state’s office, he was 
to search? There, perhaps, he should find 
@ man, whose knowledge of foreign courts 
and interests might render him an able 


negociator. There again he should be 
Seppomes for no such person was to 
be found in that office. Was it at the 


Treasury or Admiralty-boards his en- 
quiries were to meet with the satisfaction 
sought? Alas! he had little reason to look 
for success at either. After a fruitless 
search through all the departments of the 
state, the hon. gentleman had led him to 
the court of Chancery. There, indeed, 
he acknowledged a noble and learned lord 
sat, of the first abilities, who did infinite 
‘honour to his bench; his lordship was in 
full posession of public confidence, but it 
was a confidence in the chancellor, in the 
noble Jord’s professional abilities, not as a 
minister; for the people did not suppose 
‘that his station, his habits, or the duties of 
his office, allowed him much time to turn 


his attention to the political interests of. 


the nation, or fitted him for the task, 
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The hon. gentleman had taken an ad- 
mirable method of commending adminis- 
tration, by saying, that there were mien 
more incapable among those who aspired 
to their places. He did not know how 


ministers would receive this aukward and 


paradoxical compliment, but he knew that 
if he were a minister, and a man should 
come to him and say, ‘Sir, ¥ cannot de- 
fend you on the ground of your own con- 
duct, it is so replete with blunders, ab- 
surdities, and inconsistencies, that all my 
abilities cannot even palliate them; but 1 
will tell you what I can do to serve yous 
I will inform the world, that the men who 
Oppose you are more ignorant, more in- 
consistent, more infamous and more diss 
graceful than yourself.” On hearing such 
an address, for his part, he would instantly 
reply, ** Begone! begone, wretch! who 
delightest in libelling- mankind, confound. 
ing virtue and vice, and insulting the man 
whom you pretend to defend, by saying » 
to his face, that he certainly is infamous, 
but that there are others still more so.”?* - 


* The consequence of this Speech was a 
duel between Mr. Fox and Mr. Adam, in-which 
Mr. Fox was wounded. The quarrel is suffi- 
ciently explained by the following Letters and 
Statement, which were published at the time 
by authority : : 


Mr. Anam to Mr. Fox. 


St. Alban’s Tavern, Saturday, 4 o’clock | 
afternoon, Nov. 27, 1779. 

Mr. ‘Adam presents his compliments to Mr. 
Fox, and begs leave to represent to bim, that 
upon considering, again and again, what had 
ear between them last night, it is impossi- 

le for him to have his character cjeared to the 
public, without inserting the following para- 
graph in the newspapers. me 

‘* We have authority to assure the public, 
‘“‘ that, in a conversation that passed between 
‘Mr. Fox aod Mr. Adam, in consequence of 
‘©the debate in the House of Commons, on 
‘¢ Thursday last, Mr. Fox declared, that, how- 


.“ ever much his Speech may have been misre- 


‘* presented, he did not mean to throw any per- 
‘¢ gonal reflection upon Mr. Adam.”’ 

Major Humberston does me the honour of 
delivering this to you, and will bring your 
answer. | 


Mr. Fox to Mr. Apam. 


Sir; I am very sorry to say that it is utterly 
inconsistent with my ideas of propriety, to au- 
thorise the putting any thing into the news- 
papers relative to a speech, which, in my opi- 
nion, required no explanation. You, who heard 
the speech, must know, that it did convey no 
personal reflection upon you, unless you felt 


‘| yourself in the predicament upon which ‘I dni- 
= 
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1 Some gentlemen have been pointed out 
in the general invective alluded to, and 
high as his opinion of their abilities was, 
he believed, it was not in their power to 
save their country at present, at least 
without an absolute change of system ; of 
measures a8 well as men; bottomed on the 
full and unreserved confidence of the so- 
vereign on one side, and every assistance 
which. such a constitutional . confidence 
could give; nay he. believed that if even 
the great earl of Chatham were alive, a 
man in whom the people believed to reside 
a guoddam divinum, he would be found 
unequal to the task of saving, of restor- 
ing, the glory and dignity of the British 
empire, if the present ruinous system 
were not first done away, and the very 
seeds. of it exterminated. The words of 
the Amendment were taken, he said, from 
his lordship when he first heard his opi- 
nion on the necessity of a real change, a 
change that would effectually operate to 
bring about the purposes for which it was 
designed; a change of system, without 
 palliatives. He confessed he did not then 
clearly understand the noble lord’s mean- 
ing, but he had been since fatally con- 


madverted. The account of my speech in the 
newspapers is certainly incorrect, and certainly 
unauthorised by me; aud therefure, with re- 
spect to that, J bave nothing to say. 

Neither the conversation that passed at 
Brookes’s, nor this letter, are of a secret na- 
ture, and if you have any wish to relate the 
one, or to show the other, you are perfectly at 
Nberty so todo. Iam, &c. . 


Mr. Apam to Mr. Fox. 


Chesterfield Street, half past three, 
Sunday, November 28, 1779. 

Sir; as you must be sensible, that the speech 
printed in the newspapers reflects upon me 
personally ; and, as it is from that only that the 
public can have their ioformation, it is evident, 
that unless that is contradicted by your autho- 
rity, in as public a manner as it was given, my 
character must be injured. Your refusal to 
do this, entitles me to presume that you ap- 
prove of the manner in which that speech has 
| aba given to the public, and justifies me in 
demanding the only satisfaction that such an 
injury will admit of. 

Major Humberston is employed to settle all 
particulars; and, the sonner this affair is brought 
to a conclusion, the more agreeable tome. I! 
have the honour to be, &c. | 


STATEMENT. 
Monday, Nov. 29. 


In consequence of a previous misunderstand- 
ing between the hon. Mr. Charles Fox and Mr. 
a: 
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vinced of its true import, which strength- 
ened the former opinion he entertained of 
that great man’s political penetration and 
transcendent abilities. He saw very early: 
indeed, in the present reign, the plan of 
government which had been laid down 
and had since been invariably pursued in 
every department; it was not the mere 
rumour of the streets that the King was 
his own minister; the fatal truth was evi- 
dent, and had made itself visible in every 
circumstance of the war carried on against 
America and the West Indies. There 
was not the least intelligence in the West 
Indies perceptible between the King’s 
officers in the most kindred departments. 
Had not all such intelligence been de- 
stroyed by an invisible cabinet influence, 
could it ever have happened that there 
should be in one of our lately captured is- 
lands 150 pieces of ordnance, and only +0 
men to work them? Could there have 
been in one place cannon without balls, 
and in another balls without cannon? In 
short, could mere ignorance in ministers 
produce of itself so many complicated 
blunders as the last seven years have fur- 
nished, to render the present reign the 
most disgraceful period in the annals of 
this country ? 

He then asked, what was become of 


Adam, they met, according to agreement, at 
eight o’clock this morning in Hyde Park. 
After the ground bad been measured ont, at 
the distance of fourteen paces, Mr. Adam de- 
sired Mr. Fox to fire ; to which Mr. Fox re- 
plied, “ Sir, I have no quarrel with you; do 
you fire.’ Mr. Adam then fired, and wounded 
Mr. Fox, which, we believe, was not at all 
perceived by Mr. Adam, as it was not distioctly 
seen by either of ourselves. Mr. Fox fired 
without effect. We then interfered, asking Mr. 
Adam if he was satislied ? Mr. Adam replied, 
‘¢ Will Mr. Fox declare he meant no personal 
attack upon my character ?”? Upon which Mr. 
Fox said, this was no place for apologies, and 
desired him to goon. Mr. Adam fired his se- 
cond pistol without effect.: Mr. Fox fired his 
remaining pistol in the air: and then saying, 
as the affair was ended, be bad no. difficulty 
in declaring, he meant no more personal affront 
to Mr. Adam than he did to either of the other 
gentlemen present ; Mr. Adam replied, ‘ Sir, 
you have behaved like a man of bonour.”’ Mr. 

ox then mentioned that he believed himself 
wounded ; and, upon opening his waistcoat, it 
was found he was so, but to all appearance 
slightly. The parties then separated; and 
‘Mr. Fox’s wound, was, on examination, found 
not likely to produce any dangerous conse- 
quence. Ricuarb Frrzpatricx. 
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the American war? that war which had 
cost this nation so many millions, and so 
much bloodshed from our brave country- 
men! Was it too trifling a subject to 
challenge any part of his Majesty’s atten- 
tion, or to have the Jeast notice taken of it 
in the Speech from the throne? or was it 
totally extinct and given to oblivion? The 
American war was now, it seemed, treated 
with the same silence in his Majesty’s 
Speech as he would treat the war of an- 
- cient Troy, with which he had nothing to 
do. But he wished ministry would speak 
out and say whether the American, like 
the Trojan war, was totally past, and no 
longer to be remembered in that House? 
If that was their determination, where was 
the British army under sir Henry Clmn- 
ton? why were our brave countrymen: to 
be kept in a state of disgusting inactivit 
where po war was to be carried on? If 
there was no Anierican war in fact exist- 
ing, except in the swelled catalogue of 
our public accounts, why was an army of 
60,000 men suffered to moulder away at 
New York, and be the painful witnesses 
of the enemy’s unrepelled attacks? to see 
their near posts carried by the enemy 
without an effort on their part to preserve 
them? If it was true that general Clinton 
had an army of Americans only, who ex- 
. ceeded the number of Washington’s whole 
force, how was this inactivity to be ac- 
counted for? 

He next took a short review of the naval 
and military operations in the West Indies. 
He displayed the weakness of administra- 


tion in sending out 3,500 men with admi-. 


ral Arbuthnot, to reinforce an inactive 
army, already sufficiently numerous, if 
they were themselves to be believed, when 
with that force our islands, now ia posses- 
sion of the enemy, might have bid defi- 
ance to the descent of count D’Estaign. 
He gave praise most liberally to that part 
of British fleet which engaged the 
count; but inveighed strongly against the 
authors of the unfortunate circumstance 
respecting the powder, by which our sea- 
men saw their balls fall harmless into the 
water short of the enemy, whilst our ships 
received the greatest damage at the same 
time from their shot. He expatiated very 
powerfully upon the neglects by which our 
coasts and docks were exposed to danger 
Guring the late alarms of invasion: and 
made many severe comments upon the 
operations of the navy on that occasion ; 
particularly on the dishonourable circum- 
stance of their flight from an enemy, su- 
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perior to them indeed, but which became 
so, by the shameful folly of administration, 
in not preventing the junction of the fleets 
of Bourbon. 

The minister had ventured to assert, 
that we were now in a better state than we 
were in at the close of the last session. | 
And how does he pigs his assertion, save 
the hon. member? “ the enemy intended 
to invade us and they have not done it.” 
(At the same time, by the bye, the noble 
lord had expressed his wishes, that they 
had landed.) Now the only better pros- 
pect the noble lord has in view for his 
country next spring is, that they may 
on attempt and happily that they may 

en be able to effect their purpose. If so, 
that this year we were in more danger be- 
cause the enemy did not land; the next 
year we shall be in less danger, because 
eey probably may be more successful, 
and actually effect a landing. . 

He then adverted to the mismanage- 
ment of the army; mentioning the gene- 
ral dissatisfaction that prevailed amongst 
the officers, on account of the mode of 
promotion in the new levies. They did 
not murmur at little partialities shewn to” 
a Rutland or a Harrington; the usage of 
the army suffered some little deviation 
from the strict rules of promotion in fa- 
vour of such men, and to attach them te 
the service; but when officers of long ser- 
vice are told by a secretary at war, ‘“ Yow 
cannot have this or that promotion, be- 
cause you are in the army; but it may 
be given to such or such a person, because 
he never was in the army,” who can won- 


der at their. universal disgust* ‘ A very 


worthy friend of mine,” said he, “ (lieut. 
colone] Campbel) being under orders to 


go to Jamaica, applied for the yank of 


colonel upon that service, but was. an- 
swered, that it could not be granted to 
him ; but it was granted to Jord sucha 
one.” ‘ Very true, but he never had any 
rank before, and he will only hold it dur- 
ing the war.” The reasoning deducible 
from this answer is not incurious; and 
the conclusion is most worthy of remark. 
Says the Secretary at War, he that never 
served before, and is presumed to be ig- 
norant of the military profession, shall 
command you that are skilled in the art, 
during the war, wher military abilities are 
so essentially necessary in command; but . 
make yourself easy about that, for when 
the war is over, and military skill is be- 
come less necessary, you shall command 
him. The absurdity of this reasoning is 
[4 C] 
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only to be equalled by the ingenious finesse 
which has been introduced by somebody, 
to obviate’ the difficulty with respect to 
officers on half pay, who consent toa tem- 
porary forfeiture of a lieutenant’s rank on 
the old establishment, in order to obtain a 
company in one of the new regiments. 
The officer subscribes a paper, by which 
he engages to give up his rank as a lieu- 
tenant for ever; and the commander in 
chief signs a defeasance at the bottom of 
it, by which he engages that the officer 
shall be restored to his rank at the end of 
the war! He concluded this subject by 
challenging the Commander in Chief or 
the Secretary at War to say, whether 
- either of them or whether any one was re- 
sponsible for the army department. 

It was asserted in the speech from the 
throne, that the nation had to contend with 
one of the most dangerous confederacies 
that ever was formed against the crown 
and people of Great Britain; and in so 
perilous a moment the minister avowed 
that government had not a single ally to 
look to for assistance. But that was not 
the fault of administration; it was owing 
_ to the ingratitude of the European powers. 
All America had revolted from us; but 
that was not the fault of administration ; 
it was the disloyalty of the colonists. We 
had lost a considerable part of our West 
India possessions; but that was not owing 
to the indolence of ministry; it was owing 
to the ay of D‘Estaing, who took them 
from us! Ireland was in a tumult, and 
Scotland began to grumble; but our im- 
maculate ministers were still without 
blame; the Scotch and Irish were them- 
selves the causes of their own disturbances. 
This was another mode of reasoning with 
which ministers and their advocates in- 
sulted the understanding of parliament. 

The noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
disclaimed the doctrine held out by the 
followers of administration, relative to the 
King’s being his own minister, but yet it 
was most certain that such a doctrine was 
daily dispersed by his followers, probably 
with an intention of paying their court to 
him, by propagating opinions the mest 
disagreeable to their patron! The doctrine, 
however, was in itself highly dangerous to 
the constitution, as it tended to take -re- 
sponsibility from the shoulders of the mi- 
nisters and place it on a personage who 
could do no wrong, and could not be 
called to account. However, he would 
observe, that though, in general, the evils 
of a reign were attributed to the wicked 
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counsels of an abandoned ministry ; yet, 
when these evils reached to a certain 
height, ministers were forgotten, and the 
prince alone was punished. Thus it was 
with the royal House of Stuart, Charles 
and his son James had both wicked mi- 
nisters, to whom, no doubt, the errors of 
their reigns ought to be chiefly ascribed; 
and yet they themselves were punished, 
the one by the less of life, the other of his 
crown. ‘This should be a lesson to sove- 
reigns, and teach them to check their m- 
nisters, and not sufier themselves to be 
blindly led by them, as they themselves 
may, for their ministers, bear the whole 
weight of their people’s indignation. 

here was not, he observed, in the 
whole history of this country, a period 
that resembled the present, except the 
reign of the unfortunate Henry 6. His 
family, like that of his present Majesty, 
did not claim the crown as their here- 
ditary right; it was by revolutions that 
they both obtained it. Henry was an 
amiable and pious prince ; so was his pre- 
sent Majesty: Henry was the son of the 
most renowned monarch that had ever sat 
upon our throne; George was the grand- 
son of a hero: Henry lost all his father’s 
conquests, and all his hereditary provinces 
in France: George had already seen the 
conquests of his grandfather wrested from 
him in the West Indies, and his hereditary 
ptovinces of America erected into an em- 
pire, that disclaimed all connection. 

His Majesty had set out in life with the 
brightest prospects that a young mano 
could have wished for: possessed of im- 
mense dominions, and the warmest affec- 
tions of his people, his accession to the 
crown was completely flattering both to 
himself and his subjects. How sadly was 
the scene reversed! his empire dismenr 
bered, his councils distracted, his people 
falling off in their fondness for his person, 
He said “he only spoke within doors the 
language that was held without: the 
people were beginning to murmur, end 
their patience was not unlimited: they 
would at last do themselves justice ; there 
certainly would be insurrections ; and 
though it was impossible that the calamt 
ties that would attend them could be justi 
fied, or compensated by any good that 
could be obtained by them, yet they cer 
tainly would take place. 

It was not a secret to that House, that 
the present sovereign’s claim to the throne 
of this country was founded only upon the 
delinquency of the. Stuart family ; a ct 
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cumstance, which should never be one mo- 
ment out of his Majesty’s recollection. 
It was true, indeed, that the unfortunate 
race of that name, was universally detest- 
ed in this country; and therefore his Ma- 
jesty had little to fear from their preten- 
sions: but he should ever remember that it 
was the conduct of wicked and ignorant 
ministers that excited that detestation for 
them. If there was at this day one of that 
unfortunate House remaining, what a sco 
for upbraidings and remonstrance could he 
mot find in the present reign! Could he 
not say, ‘“ You have banished my ancestor 
from the throne, and barred the sceptre 
from. all his progeny for the misconduct 
of his ministers, and yet the ministers of 
the present reign are ten times more 
wicked and more ignorant than those were, 
and whilst you all agree in giving to your 
present sovereign the title of best of 
princes, his ministers have rendered his 
reign beyond any degree of comparison, 
the most infamous that ever disgraced this 
nation.”” The minister, though with such a 
load of national censure and national cala- 
mity on his head, has the hardiness to 
boast of his innocence; but it is not a con- 
scious rectitude of mind that could excuse 
@ minister from criminality. What he 
calls innocence may be another name for 
ignorance, and ignorance in a minister is 
a crime of the first magnitude. But the 
wide ruin that the counsels of administra- 
tion had spread through this great empire, 
and the miserable state to which they have 
xeduced it in the short space in which the 
resent parliament had been sitting, was so 
ar beyond the natural effects of mere 
ignorance, that he could not help adopt- 
ing the opinion of his hon. friend (Mr. T. 
Townshend) that there was treachery at 
the bottom of the national councils. ‘The 
noble lord might flatter himself as much 
as he pleased in the protection of a majo- 
rity, or in the security of the law; but 
when a nation was reduced to such a state 
of wretchedness and distraction that the 
laws could afford the people no relief, they 
would afford a minister who had caused 
the evil but little protection. What the 
law of the land could not do, the law of 
nature would accomplish; the people 
would inevitably take up arms, and the 
first characters in the kingdom would be 
seen in their ranks. : 
After drawing a picture of the narrow 
‘and impolitic system of the present reign, 
and contrasting it with the freedom and 


glory of this country in the reign of our 
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great deliverer, the immortal William 3, 
he turned his observations to the state of 
Ireland, which he said at present afforded 
one of the most critical situations, in 
which the two kingdoms ever stood with 
respect to each other. Every evil that 
threatened us from that quarter he im- 
puted directly to the bad policy of admi- 
nistration last session. He did not mean, 
then, to offer any opinion upon what steps 


were proper to be taken in such a crisis. 


Circumstances were arrived at that nice 
point of delicacy, that even the power of 
deliberation was almost taken away from 
that House. The situation of affairs was 
so very delicate, that it was not easy for 
members to treat the subject in a becom- 
ing manner. They were almost as effec- 
tually barred from giving a free opinion on 
the case, asthe membersof the Irish House, 
who had the bayonet at their breast, and 
were sworn by compulsion to vote as the 
people dictated. But as he would not 
deliver his opinion in that House, neither 
should any man know from him then what 
he thought ought to be done; he would 
venture to point out three lines of conduct, 
one of which he was certain must be 
adopted. England must resist altogether 
the demands of Ireland, or she must grant 
them in part or in the whole. If adminis- 
tration intended to resist their demands, 
he counselled them for the sake of mercy 
to do it instantly, and with every possible 
effort of their force: if they meant to 
grant the whole of their demands, he as 
earnestly advised them to do it without 
hesitation; although he could not but say, 
that even their readiest compliance would 
not now be considered as a concession ; 
the refusal of their more reasonable re- 
quests in the late session, and the loud 
voice now raised in that country, would 
sufficiently mark it with the stamp of 
necessity. 

If they should deem it proper to grant 
their demands only in part, he asked if 
they thought Ireland would now be con- 
tent with what she asked last session, and 
which was then fatally denied to her? As 
he believed every man in that House 
would answer the question in the negative, 
he desired administration would draw from 
it this lesson, not to adopt the same little 
line of conduct that they had pursued 
with respect to America, and not deny in 
one session what they offer with additions 
the year following, yet still continuing to 
make little bargains until they have no- 
thing left to bargain for. He then ap-~ 
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ealed to the House upon the iety 
re their. voting an ay ae of t anes to 
his Majesty for his “ attention to the state 
of his loyal and faithtul kingdom of Ire- 
land,” and challenged ministry to point 
out a single instance in which that atten- 
tion had been manifested. The noble 
Jord at the head of the Treasury could 
not surely be in earnest when he declared 
that the American war had nothing to 
do with the affairs of Ireland. Did not 
that ill-fated project appear most con- 
Spicuous in every circumstance of the 
present condition of that kingdom? What 
stripped Ireland of her troops? Was it 
not the American war? What brought on 
the hostilities of France and put Ireland 
$n fear of an invasion? + Was it not the 
’ American war? What gave Ireland the 
proay of establishing a powerful and 
egal army? Certainly the American 
war! When he called the associated forces 
an illegal army, he did not mean to cast 
any odium upon the associations. He 
wus re ready to acknowledge the ne- 
cessity and the merit of the plan: but it 
was the accursed American war that made 
that measure necessary, and rendered il- 
legality meritorious. 

If he might be allowed to hazard a con- 
§ecture upon the determinations of go- 
wernment with respect to Ireland, he 
thought it might be fair to believe, that 
they were disposed to make large conces- 
sions. The appointment announced that 
day, of the earl of Hillsborough to be 
one of his Majesty’s secretaries of state, 
was the ground of this opinion. It was 
but lately that his lordship had communi- 
cated the thanks of the frish parliament 
to their associated companies ; and it was 
generally said, that he had accepted the 
office upon the royal promise, that Ire- 
Jand should have an equal trade. How a 
certain learned member (the Attorney 
General) could bring himself to support 
the man whom he had once menaced with 
an impeachment, he could not easily di- 
vine, He was equally at a loss to assign 
any reason for the supernumerary ap- 
pointment of another noble earl iceine 
to the board of trade. There appeare 
no reason for increasing the number of 
- eommissioners at that board, at a time 
when the object of its business was not 
only decreased, but almost totally lost, 
except the most prodigal profusion ef the 
public money, At the same time he 
thought it his duty to say, that he enter- 
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tained a very great respect for that young 
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nobleman’s private cheracter, though he 
considered his public abilities mutch too 
highly rated for his years and experience. 
He remarked how depraved, indeed, that 
administration must be, when thoee who 
had supported them through so many 
dirty measures, were ashamed to asso- 
ciate with them any longer, and made 
room for the changes which lrad happened 
on that day. But it was not by changes 
of that sort that the nation could be re- 
lieved and its consutnptive -constitution 
restored. Such changes were but pallis- 
tives, and nothing but an implicit com- 
pliance with the Amendment then under 
consideration could save us from the 
hastening ruin, restore the Ire to 
prosperity, and add grandeur to the 
prince on the throne, by making him the 
happy sovereign of a free and affectionate 
people. 

Mr. Henry Dundas (Lord Advocate of 
Scotland) in reply to Mr. Fox, declared 
a total ignorance whether the hon. gen- 
tleman’s accusations of the ministry were 
or were not well-founded. The Amend- 
ment moved py the noble lord was oper 
and direct, though it contained paul 
specific. He was, however, uninform 
of many of the facts sod warmly urged, 
which he presumed were the real or ideal 
facts, on which the noble lord and his 
friends wished to support it. He pre- 
sumed he stood in the same predicament 
with many gentlemen, who, like himself, 
had spent part of the summer and autumn 
in the country, far distant from the ca- 
pital; and who were consequently unable 
to decide with justice upon the great 
variety of complicated facts, which were 
maintained with so much confidence in 
support of the Amendment. He had a 
pre-sentiment, that such efforts would be 
made to impede government, and embar- 
rass his Majesty's servants, in conducting 
the business of the nation at so early 8 
period in the session. With an attention 
to what might happen, though he thought 
it improbable, contrary to his custom 
conduct at this season of the year, he 
turned his back upon his professional 
avocations, to give his sentiments on the 
earliest measures of parliament : but with- 
out any fearful apprehensions for the 
King’s servants; because, though he did 
not know it, he had every reason to be 
lieve, that they would be able to meet par- 
liament with confidence and tranquillity 
mind, arising from a consciousness of hats 
ing discharged their duty. 
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He saw, he said, then before him, two 
propositions ; ene of them plain, direct, 
clear, applicable, and uncontradicted im 
any part; the other, irrelative, compli- 
cated, unsupported, unexplained, and in- 
explicable in every part. By the first, he 
was called upon to vote for an address, 
which every side of the House acknow- 
ledged was aanoaet suited to the existing 
circumstances of the times. It, indeed, 
might be reduced into an extreme narrow 
compass; fer it imported this simple al- 
ternative, Will, or will not, the people of 
Great Britau: unite as one man, on the 
principle of self-defence, in the most vigo- 
rous exertions, to protect their lives, liber- 
ties, property, and constitution, against 
the ambitious and treacherous confederacy 
of their powerful and inveterate enemies ? 
This being the plain ground which pre- 
sented itself, with respect to the first pro- 
position, it yer eile led him to enquire, 
whether the Amendment was, or was not, 
60 immediately relative to the apparent 
object held out in the Address, that the 
two should come under discussion at the 
game time? He held, that no such neces- 
sity existed. The first proposition, in 
which both sides agreed, could not aftect, 
much less impede or destroy, subsequent 
enquiry; or if censure or punishment 
should appear to be due, which he pre- 
sumed was the object pointed to in the 
other proposition contained in the Amend- 
ment, so laconically couched in the quaint 
terms of “ new counsels and new coun- 
seliors,” which in this stage of the busi- 
mess, he could not help observing, had 
little more than hearsay, presumption, and 
declamation to support it; nor a tittle of 
evidence, or shadow of proof; not a single 
fact had been adduced by the friends of 
the amendment in its support. 

Much, indeed, had been said about 
conversations held in particular places not 
named; by particular people not known ; 
and the vague, extravagant, and unascer- 
tained language, collected in the streets 
and coffee-houses, or fabricated for parti- 
cular purposes, by the Lord knows whom, 
andthe Lord knowswhere. But was there 
even a colour of authenticity mixed with 
those strange stories and improbable anec- 
dotes, sufficient to induce the most greedily 

put confidence in such sug- 
gestions, much less to justify parliament 


in coming blindly and uninformed to so 
rash a conclusion, as that of deciding on 
the merits or demerits of his Majesty's 
confidential servants, and constitutional 
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advisets, without exception, or the least 
discrimination of any kind? For hie part, 
no such conversations had ever reached 
hie ear. He knew of no man in a respon- 
sible office who held the language which 
had been so confidently ascribed to the 
members of the cabinet, either in public 
or private, such as, that the King was his 
own minister, and that they held them- - 
selves totally irresponsible in the several 
departments over which they presided. 
Upon whom the responsibility of the army 
department lay, he would not pretend to 
say: but he could venture to promise for 
his right hon. friend, the Secretary at War, 
that he would, before the House came to 
a division, explain how that matter stood, 
to the full satisfaction of the House. The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon had already 
disclaimed any knowledge of the matter, 
or having the least idea of the insinuation 
thrown out; and he had little doubt, but 
it would be as strongly reprobated by 
every other member of administration who 
enjoyed any office under government, | 
which the constitution held ehe a respon- 
sible one. 

As to the affuirs of Ireland, he did not 
consider them as the hon. member (Mr. 
Fox) did, to be of a nature and tendency 
so peculiarly criticaf and alarming, that 
any species of delicacy or over-strained. 
reserve, should deter honourable members 
from giving a fair, direct, and unqualified 
opinion concerning them. If such ideas 
prevailed with sume gentlemen, he assured 
the House that nothing of the kind had 
taken possession of his mind. He came 
into that House, in order to deliver his 
opinion upon matters as they struck him, 
and he never wished to conceal his senti- 
ments when he thought it a part of his 

‘duty to divulge them. Ireland was known 
to be in imminent distress, and should, in 
his opinion, beccme an object of imme- 
diate and effectual relief; that relief, too, 
must in its nature be liberal. The age was 
liberal, and a liberality, and unrestrained 
or at least an unclogged system of com- 
merce, was of its very essence. England, 
he was certain, would readily grant Ireland, | 
whatever the latter could reasonably or 
equitably expect. Ireland, he was equally 
certain, would demand nothing from Eng- 
land, which it would be improper for her 
to grant. 

He then tumed his attention to some of 
the facts which had been so confidently in- 
sisted upon by several gentlemen on the 
opposite benches. In contradiction to the 
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loose and indefinite charges made against 
administration, relative to the naval opera- 
tions of the last summer, he would venture 
to say, though he was a landsman, that the 
consequences produced by the operations 
of our grand fleet in the Channel, under 
sir Charles Hardy, in the hour of intended 
conquest and invasion, were salutary in the 
highest degree, brought security to our 
trade, tranquillity to the minds of the peo- 
ple, and filled the enemy with disappoint- 
ment, (and the people of France with dis- 
content. What greater exertion could be 
ae ot or what effect could exertion 
PP uce more than that which was ex- 

ibited by the navy of England, under the 
command of that brave, skilful, and ex- 
perienced seaman? Have we not seen 
that veteran admiral, witha fleet of 38 sail 
of the line, keep 66 sail of the enemy col- 
Jected together for several months, and 
occupy their whole time, and by that 
means divert that enormous force from 
other operations, which might, had the 
combined fleet not been thus amused, 
have proved fatal to some of our distant 
dependencies ? Our trade came home 
under convoy from every quarter of the 
world. Did we not, by the vigorous exer- 
tions of so inferior a fleet, prevent every 
hostile operation of the combined squa- 
dron, and defeat their grand and boasted 
purposes of an invasion? While such 
effectual efforts had been making for the 
home defence, administration were not neg- 
Jectful of that of our West India Islands. 
Care had been taken to send out a fleet for 
their protection, superior to that of the 
enemy in those parts: but in the moment 
that the commander in chief on that station 
(admiral Byron) thought fit to give his im- 
mediate attention to the convoying of our 
trade into acertain latitude, the enemy 
found an opportunity to reinforce them- 
selves, and thereby acquired a temporary 
superiority over us. He did not mean to 
impute any blame to the hon. admiral. 
Tlis conduct in the instance now mentioned 
might have been highly commendable ; 
but such a fortuitous event could not, by 
any principle of candid construction, justify 
a charge of ignorance, neglect, or inability, 
on the part of administration. 

He next procecded to remind the gen- 
tlemen who supported the amendment 
with so much warmth, of the very strong 
apprehensions expressed by them last year 
for the safety of this country. The whole 
force which government were able at that 
_time to collect at home was considered by 
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them as totally inadequate to the sole ob-. 
ject of internal defence; and now when 
their attention to that object had given 
refutation to that opinion, he could not 
but hear with the fullest astonishment, the 
same gentlemen urging it as a crime in 
the servants of the crown, that they had 
not taken away from the force under sir 
Charies Hardy, which in the same breath 
they describe as inadequate, for the pur- 
pose of reinforcing the squadron in_ the 
West Indies; which amounted just to this, 
that ministers acted wrong in weakening 
the home defence, when we preserved an 
equality, and had only France singly to 
contend with: but that, when France and 
Spain had leagued against us, with a supe- 
riority of nearly two to one, they acted 
equally wrong, in not detaching, and still 
rendering the home defence weaker. 

Such strange contradictions were men 
driven to, who reasoned and offered to de- 
cide upon the events of a moment, or to 
answer the temporary purposes of party. 
The home defence ee the first objent 
with them, when no danger really threa- 
tened'; when, on the other hand, the most 
gloomy appearances presented themselves 
on every side: the very identical gentle- 
men shifted their ground, or rather directly 
contradicted their former reasonings and 
conclusions ; which mode of arguing be- 
came, if possible, more contradictory and 
absurd, when it was recollected, that but 
for the fortuitous circumstance alluded to, 
of the hon. admiral’s quitting his station, 
no such detachment would have been 
wanted; consequently, according to every 
rule of rational deduction, no such want 
could be foreseen. Upon the whole, he 
was firmly persuaded, that the general con- 
dition of the empire, at the moment he was 
speaking, was much better than at the close 
of the last session, consequently he could by 
no means consent to voteforan Amendment, 
founded upon charges without proof, much 
too complicated for hasty investigation 
and sudden decision, and upon which he, 
as an individual, was totally uninformed. 

Mr. Burke rose to speak, but finding a 
great difficulty in making himself heard in 
the distant parts of the House, on account 
of a violent cold and hoarseness, he sat 
down once or twice, and would have de- 
clined speaking, had he not been pressingly 
solicited by the unanimous sense of the 
House to proceed. 

He first observed, on the speech of the 
learned gentleman who spoke last, that if 
he meant any thing by the distinction 
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which he took between the two proposi- 
tions, or by the reasons which he assigned 
for adopting the one and rejecting the 
other, his meaning must amount to this: 
There are two propositions before me ; one 
of them means nothing, the other means 
something ; that which means something 
I will reject, and I will vote only for that 
which means nothing. To prove the 
truth of this deduction, from the learned 
gentleman’s premises and conclusions, and 
the fair interpretation of the argument 
which he endeavoured to maintain, the 
learned gentleman himself, said Mr. Burke, 
shall be the author of his own conwction. 
Hear his words :—* Here is a proposition, 
in which both sides of the House agree.” 
Now, it is mathematically demonstrable, 
that the two parties diametrically opposite, 
as the learned gentleman himeelf shrewdly 
observed, can never agree upon the terms 
of a propeenion applicable and ‘growing 
out of the subject of disagreement sub- 
sisting between them, which means any 
thing. It was thercfore fair for him to 
conclude, that the proposition which met 
so hearty an spprovaune from the learned 
gentleman had no meaning at all, and was 
in fact a purum nihil. The reasons as- 
signed by him forrejecting the Amendment, 
were no less extraordinary than his mo- 
tives for adopting the Address. 

The learned gentleman voted for one, 
because it had no meaning in it; and 
against the other, because he was totally 
ignorant of what it meant. After the very 
unreserved avowal which the learned gen- 
tleman had made relative to the measures 
of administration, and which unbounded 
ignorance was the only apology he had to 
offer for not voting for the Amendment, it 
must certainly be admitted by every man, 
who had enjoyed the pleasure of hearing his 
extraordinary mode of ministerial defence, 
that he was well qualified and a most able 
defender of such an administration. It 
was certainly an unquestionable proof of 
his courage, that he ventured to appear 
in the House, when an endangered minis- 
try, encompassed with so many perils, with 
such unanswerable arguments as those of 
total ignorance, and on that dreadful and 
perilous day too, the first day of the ses- 
sion, which he had sagaciously remarked, 
though he could not pretend to say whence 
he drew his information, that it was likel 
to prove so fatal to the minister. Suc 
an advocate was worthy of such a cause, 
and afforded a very striking instance of 
the blind leading the blind! : 
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| Ignorance, instead of a proper ground 
of defence, was the crime of administration, 
and its still, if possible, more ignorant de- 
fenders and retainers. The House wasthen 
debating upon the propriety of demand- 
ing from the throne, as a matter of neces- 
sity, the removal of ministers, of his Ma- 
jesty’s counsellors; he therefore desired 
to know whether disability could furnish a 
better ground than the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon himself had unwarily afforded, 
when after the long notice his lordship had 
received from that House, and the alate 
ing motives which he had for an enquir 
into the state and condition of Ireland. 
and for considering of a proper and ade- 
quate relief for those wants, the noble 
lord came into the House that morning, 
and in the course of the evening, openly 
confessed that he was equally ignorant of 
thedisorder andthe cure. Could therebea 
better reason urged by the most inveterate 
enemy, for the dismission of a minister, 
than such a confession? a confession, in- 
deed, which required no comment, and 
‘carried conviction on the very face of it. 
Could the House, after such a confession, 
hesitate a moment to vote an address for 
his immediate removal ? 

His hon. friend (Mr. Fox) had express- 
ed himself so copiously and so much té 
the purpose, upon the misconduct of mi- 
nistry in every respect, and in every de- 
eat of government, and he was so 
ittle able, from his hoarseness, to enter. 
diffusively into a consideration or review 
of the same subjects, that he would post: 

one many observations to another day ; 
But he could not avoid repeating after his 
hon. friend, that however the noble lord 
at the head of the Treasury might pretend 
to disunite the business of the American 
war, from the present affairs of Ireland, 
and the temper and disposition of the peo- 
ple there, his lordship would find the mad, 
cruel, and accursed American war, written 
in the most legible characters, in ever 
single cause, circumstance, and step which 
had contributed to call forth the spirit, the 
resentments, and resolution of the Irish 
nation, whether already in actual exist- 
ence, or in embryo, ready to burst forth 
with tenfold mischief, or in a storm strike 
this nation, and shake it to its lowest 
foundations. 

The affairs of that country were indeed 
arrived at a very critical period; the 
situation was tremendous, so far as It might 
In Its consequences, immediate or remote, 
affect the seat of empire. So far were the 
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Irish from expecting any adequate relief 
rom the minister, that they imputed, and 
in his opinion very justly imputed, a consi- 
derable share of thcir present calamities 
to his misconduct; it was true that the 
noble lord had often rung the changes on 
his attention to their wants and wishes; 
but instructed by experience, they had 
been at length taught from tlie repeated 
romises and dclusive hopes held out by 
fiat, which were broke as often as they 
were made, or vanished in unsubstantuial 
air, not to have the least confidence in a 
single assurance he gavethem. They saw 
clearly into the duplicity of his conduct, 
and they were convinced of it beyond a 
ibility of doubt in the course of the 

t session, when a few very small favours 
were asked for them in the moment of 
calamitous distress. Part, and but a 
very small |i of them, was granted ; the 
rest, he had good reason to believe, would 
have also been granted, notwithstanding 
the petty peevish opposition of a few indi- 
viduals; but the noble Jord who at first 
retended to wish the measure success, ip 
hae to keep upon good terms with tlie 
le of Ireland, whilst the odium of re- 
Fircal should fall upon parliament, finding 
by the temper of the House, that the other 
Bills were likely to pass, came forward 
and taking off the mask, threw them oat 
by his own majority. After so deceptious 
and uncandid a conduct, what confidence 
could the noble Jord expect from the 
people of Ireland? or what could Ireland 
expect from the noble lord’s generosity ? 
The Irish were put off till the present 
session for relief. In the mean time, their 
expectations increasing im proportion to 
their wants and distresses, and their spirits 
rising in proportion to their injuries, what 
would have been received as a favoor, was 
now demanded as a right. Disappoint- 
ment irritated them, and precipitated their 
passions; and the consequence was such 
as might be reasonably expected: the 
whole country was ina ferment. The ef- 
feets of this treatment spread itself every 
where, and through all classes and descrip- 
tions of men; it indeed might be asserted, 
without figure or exaggeration, that there 
was not a second opinion entertained, from 
one end of the kingdom tothe other. But 
what was the plan adopted by government 
here, to allay the heats, moderate the ex- 
pectations, or calm the passions of the 
people of Ireland? To the overthrow of 
common sense, to the astonishment of 
mankind, and in direct contradiction and 
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defiance of every maxim of good policy, 
instead of calling the paclinent ff thes 
country before that of Ireland, and giving 
the Irish some certain pledge of our good 
intentions towards them ; before their par- 
liament was suffered to assemble, the mi- 
nister, grossly departing from every motive 
of prudence and common policy, prorogued 
the British parliament and called together 
the parliament of Ireland. To that single 
act of folly might be fairly and exclusively 
ascribed, the unanimous vote of both the 
Houses of the Irish parliament, msisting 
upon a free trade. to that criminal neg- 
lect and fatal omission, we were to impute 
the tumult and alarming riot which lately 
deed arts in Dublin; and to that we 
might fairly charge, any failure or material 
difficulty or obstruction which might arise, 
or in the end defeat the final establishment 
and protection of the real interests and 
separate rights of both countries, founed 
on the great basis of mutual benefit, and 
sisterly friendship and affection. The 
present scene was, indeed, a melancholy 
and alarming one, and if any mischievous 
consequences should ensue, he might to 
the face of the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
boldly and justly assert, that they were 
generated in the beginning by the oppres- 
sive and cruel conduct of the ministers 
and government here; that they had been 
fostered by the folly and gross ignorance 
of those counsellors, whose removal the 
Amendment pointed to ; and could only 
prove fatal, if the same counsellors were 
to be kept in by the influence of the crown, 
against almost the united sense of the 
nation. 

The noble lord at the head of the Trea- 
sury had been warned last session of the 
impropriety of proroguing the parliament, 
at so critical a moment; but the warning 
was given in vain, and the advice that ac- 
companied i rejected by the noble lord, 
under the plausible pretence, that it could 
be called in foarteen days, if the exigen- 
cies of affairs required, or any circum- 
starice should arise, during the imtended 
recess, that might specially call for it. 
Yet parliament was not assembled, the 
noble lord, therefore, had taken upon him- 
self all the eventual consequences of that 
omission, for had that House continued to 
sit, except in the intervals of short ad- 
journments, till some time anterior to the 


‘meeting of the Irish parliament, the dis- 


contents and disputes between the two 
kingdoms, on the subjeet of trade and 
commerce, woald never have aziaen 9% 
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they have done, nor would such difficulties 
have taken place as those which now stand 
in the way of an easy and friendly accom: 
modation. He therefore gave his hearty 
concurrence to the Amendment moved by 
his noble frierid. 

Mr. Jenkinson (Secretary at aoe ac- 
knowledged that the clause in the Militia 
Act, which empowered the crown to raise 
regiments on the footing of the Scotch 
fencibles, might have been stretched too 
far, but no blame in respect of that cir- 
cumstance could be laid to government ; 
the ministers wished to restrain the clause 
to one half of the number which it had 
been extended to; but the very gentlemen 
who had since ventured to censure the 
measure as injurious to the regular recruit- 
ing service, were the persons who over- 
ruled the ministers’ plan. If any injury 
had been suffered by the conduct of the 
commander in chief, in that instance, he 
was persuaded, that the noble lord at the 
head of the army, had conducted himself 
in a very unexceptionable manner, and 
that he was influenced throughout, by the 
most pure and honourable motives. Dis- 
contents had been imputed to the army, 
on account of commissions granted to 
some noblemen and gentlemen, contrary 
to the accustomed rules of military promo- 
tion. It were, indeed, to be wished, that 
such deviations could be avoided; but the 
pressing exigencies of the times, when al- 
most every thing was to be risked, both 
within and without, inviting and encourag- 
ing every species cf assistance, all that 
could be derived from sudden and extra- 
ordinary levies became necessary. Private 
feelings, in his opinion, ought at all times 
to be sacrificed to public necessity. As to 
the agreement which had been alluded to 
by an hon. gentleman, between the com- 
mander in chief and the officers on half 
pay, he had never before heard of any 
_ guch mode of contract, in any instance, 
much less could he give credit to it in the 
Jaose manner in which he heard it stated. 
He could hardly be persuaded, till he was 
informed through more authoritative chan- 
nels than hearsay and mere floating ru- 
mour, that an officer who had commanded 
with so much reputation, and who had won 
the confidence and affection of all who 
had served under him, could, in the nar- 
row compass of one year’s command at 
home, have rendered himself'so unpopular, 
as some gentlemen seemed inclined to in- 
sinuate. 

After dwelling particwarly em the 
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charge made early in the debate, that the 
King was his own minister, and that it was 
the condition on which the present sers 
vants of the crown held, to shelter 
themselves behind the throne, and fly 
from all kind of responsibility, under 
that mean subterfuge. This was a lan- 
guage, he declared, which had never be- 
ore come to his knowledge or hearing. 
It was not the language of ministers, 
within or without that House. It was not 
their language any where. With respect 
to his own department, he disclaimed im 
the most unequivocal terms any such idea. 
He looked upon himself responsible for 
every thing transacted in his office, so far 
as the same was really within his controul, 
and of course answerable for every act of 
misconduct in the war office, in making 
provision of every kind for the troops ; 
but the patronage of the army was not 
lodged in his hands; it was much more 
properly disposed of, by being deposited in 
the hands of the noble lord, the present 
commander in chief, whose professional 
experience must enable him to judge of 
the different pretensions of those who 
were candidates for military favour and 
protection. 

Mr. Secretary then adverted to the 
Amendment, of which he expressed his 
most unreserved disapprobation ; because 
it was incontrovertibly evident, that it 
conveyed censure without proof, and de- 
cided without enquiry. The comparison 
which had been made between the last 
and present reign, was fallacious and to- 
tally unfounded. He revered the memory 
of the late king, as much as apy hon. gen- 
tleman area who now spoke of him 
with such invidious praise; but surely, it 
would not be denied, that his reign would 
furnish us with many instances of misfor- 
tunes and misconduct. There were pe- 
riods of it, glorious as it was allowed to be, 
when the empire was in situations worse — 
than that in which it was at present; yet 
it fortunately emerged out of them, and 
the late king terminated his reign in a 
series of national glory, and unprecedent- 
ed success; which consideration, strength- 
ened by other grounds of persuasion, left 
not a single apprehension on his mind, 
but his present Majesty, having met simi- 
lar embarrassments in the early part of his 
reign, would live to enjoy the satisfaction 
of beholding his people as prosperous and 
happy as any of his most favoured prede- _ 
cessors. 

The Attorney General apologized to the. 
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House for troubling them at so late an 
hour, a liberty which he certainly would 
not have taken, but for some particular 
expressions which had dropped from a 
shy able and eloquent speaker (Mr. Fox) 
and which bejng particularly levelled at 
him, seemed to challenge from him at 
least a word or two of reply. He should 
not attempt to follow the preceding 
speakers, through all the latitude of their 
various charges against administration ; he 
should not enter into any detail of the late 

perations, naval or military; nor should 
he dip into or discuss the politics which 
dictated the measures of the cabinet, dur- 
ing the past summer. He should neither 
give praise or blame to the counsellors of 
the crown, nor enquire into the merits or 
faults of the naval or military officers, who 
were intrusted with the execution of their 
plans. He should take the question ab- 
stractedly upon its own merits. He should 
‘confine ae merely to the two propo- 
sitions then before him, the Address and 
the Amendment, and he trusted, that he 
_ eould make it appear to the perfect satis- 

faction of the House, that the impropriety 
of the latter was deducible from the very 
ground upon which the Amendment was 
moved.; and that the rejection of it would 
&ppear necessary, even from the very tenor 
of the proposition itself. There is an ad- 
dress, said he, moved by the noble lord, 
which is so free from every kind of ex- 
ception, that no part of it has met with 
the least objection from any member in 
the House. Its tendency goes no further 
than to carry up to the throne, those ex- 
pressions of duty and affection, which has 
ever been the language of parliament, in 
answer to the speeches of the sovereign. 
There was not a word in that Address, 
which could imply that parliament pledged 
itself to support any particular measure, 
or to oppose or protect any particular de- 
acription of men. Having said this much 
in favour of the Address, he turned his 
attention to the Amendment, which con- 
demned, without discrimination of guilt 
or specification of crime, not only all those 
ministers that had been in office, during 
the time when the circumstances arose, 
which have been laid to their charge by 
gentlemen who had spoken before him, but 
even some who had, as he then understood, 
entered into office but that very morning. 
This objection alone was indeed a suffi- 
cient ground for rejecting the Amend- 
ment; but he would urge another reason, 
which he trusted would be found unan- 
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swerable. The Amendment, according 
to the explanation given of it by the hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) implied a request, 
not only that his Majesty would dismiss 
all his counsellors, guilty or guiltless, old 
or new; but that’ he would go still further, 
and adopt an exftire new system of govern- 
ment. Taking the Amendment, then, in 
this view, it became necessary first te 
know, what the system of British govern- 
ment then was; and what was the system 
of government which was to be adopted 
instead of it? But as the hon. gentleman 
who gave that explanation, and seemed 
so desirous of making an alteration in the 
system of our government, had not thoughe 
proper to favour the House with his idea 
of what that system was, I will, said he, in 
as few words as possible, communicate to 
the House the idea which I conceive of 
the system of British government. I cone 
ceive that the constitution has placed the 
executive power of this government in the 
sovereign, the ‘official functions of which 
are performed by persons of his appoint- 
ment, each of whom is responsible for hie 
conduct in office. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the prince should, in this case, 
have free liberty to appoint those persong 
to the various offices which appear to him 
the most proper to fill them; otherwise 
the government would degenerate into an 
aristocracy, and become worse than a re- 
public. If the prince were debarred of 
such a choice, the nobles would acquire a 
most dangerous ascendency over the 
crown: or the Commons, encircling the 
King, like a spider’s web, with a ministry, 
of their own choosing, would reduce us ta 
the very lowest state of. anarchy and con- 
fusion. Nay, so necessary is it, that even 
this House should give their confidence te 
ministers chosen by the crown, that with- 
out that confidence it would be impossible 
for the wheels of government to move with 
propriety. The task of ministry was truly 
arduous, and liable to much cavil; and 
equal as some gentlemen might sup 
themselves to the duty of a minister, they 
would perhaps meet with very many 
failures and misfortunes, before they could 
be able to guide the storm which theme 
selves had unfortunately raised. 

He reprobated in the strongest terms, 
the insinuation of the hon. gentleman ( Mr. 
Fox) who said, that the King was his own, 
minister, and that the officers of the crown, 
did not hold themselves responsible ia 
their several departments. It was a doc- 

had never come to his ears 
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before. Tt was language contrary to the 
constitution ; and Bad it even been pos- 
sible for ministers to adopt such a lan- 
guage, the constitution would give them 
no credit for their error; for it has wisel 
affixed responsibility to all offices of mich 
trust and consequence; and with respect 
particularly to the noble lord at the head 
of the army, whether he held his place b 
patent, or as the first general on the staff, 
there was not a doubt but he was in either 
case equally responsible for his conduct. 
He protested he knew nothing of the 
agreement alluded to between the com- 
mander in chief and the officer upon half 
pay, to give up the other to preserve his 
rank; and added a few words ih justifica- 
zion of some deviations from the military 
etiquette, respecting rank and promotion. 
He thought it justifiable only upon the 
grounds of the necessity of the times, and 
gratitude to those who nobly stood forth to 
strengthen the hands of government, at a 
mement of general alarm. It was, how- 
ever, by no means to be wished that such 
deviations should be frequent; and he 
flattered himself, that the approved pru- 
alence and discretion of the commander 
in chief, would not suffer the use of them 
to exceed the bounds of that necessity. 

It had been agitated by gentlemen who 
had spoken before him, whether we were 
now in a better or worse state than we 
were in at the close of the last session. 
Upon that subject he would not go far for 
&n argument to prove that out state was 
bettered. He would put the question to 
the feelings of the House, and ask if there 
was a man that heard him, whose mind 
did not join in his opinion? What was 
our situation during the last sunmer, 
when the terrors of a sudden imvasion 
struck a panic almost into every mind? 
_ Did any such panic now exist? The 

enemy had sideasoured to put their 
threats in execution, but had failed in 
every attempt against us. Our militia, 
then raw and hastily collected, were now 
inured to a martial life, and exhibited the 
most martial spirit. Our fortresses were 
in a better state of defence, and those 
who were then overwhelmed with alarm, 
are now free of every apprehension ; and 
m the eyes of Europe, our situation bears 
& most unproportionable degree of respect 
to what it did during the last summer. 

_ Upon the subject of alliances he ob- 
strved, that we were not without treaties 
of that nature with foreign powers: but 
thosé who know the aes of suck: treaties 
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between independent states, must be too 
well convinced, that they generally bind 
only in proportion as either of the powers 
finds an interest in fulfilling them. Al- 
liances have certainly been sought, but 
it is not the fault of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters if they have not yet been obtained; it 
was however certain, that our present 
condition, for dignity and strength, was 
so superior to that of our late situation, 
that alliances with us now must be infi- 
nitely more desirable than they were the 
last year. 

The temporary superiority which the 
enemy had acquired over us by sea, had 
been very forcibly urged by gentlemen, 
as an instance of great novelty in our his- 
tory. But it was a circumstance, he said, 
of still greater novelty to see the two 
grand branches of the House of Bourbon, 
unite all their powers in a marine war 
against us, unimpeded by any continental 
broils, and joined in a determined resolu- 
tion to reduce, if not annihilate, our naval 
commerce. Such arguments, therefore, 
must evidently be delusive, from the dis- 
similarity of circumstances in the applica- 
tion. 

In reply to the contrast which Mr. Fox 
had introduced between our monarch and 
king William $, he acknowledged every 
virtue that had been given to that great 
warriot and hero of his age, who, after 
asserting the liberties of his own country, 
defended those of Europe; yet he desir- 
ed it might be remembered by the House, 
that sensible as posterity was of th 
prince’s merit, no king was ever treated 
with greater obloquy or disrespect, even in 
that very House, than that monarch was- 
during his life-time. 

He then took notice of the changes 
which had taken place in the cabinet; and 
passed some handsome compliments off 
the two noble lords who had resigned. 
He professed a total ignorance of their 
motives for going out of office ; but ven- 
turcd to say, he was so well acquainted 
with the sentiments and dispositions of the 
two noble lords (Gower and Weymouth} 
that he was certain they wished well td_ 
admmistration, and would support them 
with all their power. He then took no- 
tice of the two noble lords, who had en- 
tered that day into office, and first of lord 
Carlisle, on whom he passed many com- 
pliments for his natural talents, bis appli- 
cation to business, and his readiness to 
devote himself to the service of his coun= 


try, at an age when pleasure was £0 apt to 
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allure and captivate the mind. From the 
abilities of that young nobleman, the na- 


tion might justly form the most promising 


expectations; and he made no doubt, but 
his assistance at the board to which he 
was appointed, would be very advantage- 
ous to his country, at so important a crisis. 
The hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) had at- 
tempted to throw ridicule upon the ap- 
pointment of that nobleman to the board 
of trade, at a time when, according to his 
jdea of our circumstances, there was no 
occasion for such officers as our commis- 
sioners of trade. But would the hon. 
gentleman venture to assert, that such 
officers were not now more than ever ne- 
Cessary, when so great a question was 
under consideration as that of settling a 
plan of trade for the equal advantage of 
this country and Ireland ?—Lord Hillsbo- 
rough next attracted his attention; he 
had been reminded of an opinion which 
he had once given in parliament, upon the 
famous letter which had been sent by that 
nobleman to America, when he was Se- 
cretary of State for that department: 
When I gave my opinion, said he, 1 was 
not in the office I now hold, ’tis true ; and 
it is proper that I should not continue to 
hold this office one moment, if by holding 
it, 1¢ was expected I should give up that 
opinion, I then considered that letter as 
a measure frgught with danger to this 
kingdom. I am still of the same opinion, 
and ascribe to it all the evils that have 
Since occurred in the American contest. 
An hon. member had brought a fresh ac- 
cusation against that noble lord, which he 
Jooked upon as little short of high treason. 
The charge is for sending a letter to the 
associated troops in Ireland, containing 
the thanks of parliament for their spirited 
conduct. If the noble‘lord has expressed 
no more in that letter, than what he had 
in charge from the Irish parliament to 
communicate to them, then he acted 
merely ofticially, and the charge will by 
no means hold; but, if to what he’ was 
charged officially to deliver, he has added 
any thing of his own, there, indeed, blame 
may possibly lie against him ; and if such 
is the case, I have only to wish, that the 
Irish correspondence may not turn out 
as unfortunate for this country as the 
American correspondence, to which the 
hon. gentleman has made the allusion, 
He sat down with expressing his opinion 
of the extreme impropriety of the House 
agreeing to the Amendment. 

Mr, Lemple Lustre, notwithstanding 
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what had just fallen from the very learned 
gentleman respecting the late hour of the 
night, was determined not to give a si- 
lent vote on the present occasion. He 
would, with pleasure, wait patiently till 
the same hour [eleven o’clock] next day, 
should any other member wish to rise up 
before him. He had no presumptive con- 
fidence, that what he had to offer would 
prove amusing to the generality of the 
House, much less influence the decided 
opinion of any one individual present; 
but his duty to the injured subjects of 
Great Britain, whose servant he was, 
called upon him to produce direct and cri- 
minal = pe against the ministers then 
present; and to accompany those charges 
with such terms of reprehension, as the 
crimes to which they are applied should 
fully justify. He objected to the Ad- 
dress. Instead of due contrition for past 
errors, with animated hope of correcting 
those errors by a more auspicious system 
of government, it carried with it evident 
tokens of obstinacy and ruin. He could 
not but consider such a speech, at sucha 
crisis, to be a high insult to that House, 
and through them to the whole mass of 
the community they represent. 

The noble lord who moved the Address 
stood forth as the hopeful heir of one of 
the cabinet ministers, who probably assiste 
ed in framing the speech: he was there- 
forelittle surprised, that his lordship should 
so warmly assert, that the present admi- 
nistration ‘* have a claim to every force 
our united efforts can give;’? and should 
talk of all opposition in and out of the 
House, as “* mere cavil, idle discussion, or 
the wild riots of a disorderly mob.” The 
noble lord who seconded the Address 
calls the subject of it a ‘‘ barren subject,” 
and such in truth it is; for being fitted to 
the speech before it came through the 
Cockpit to us, to receive the mere forms of 
a parliamentary approval, it must be silent, 
like the speech itself, on the chapter of 
America; and like the speech itself, say 
no more touching that ancient bulwark of 
our country, the British navy, but that it 
will cost a very great sum of. money the 
approaching year. The same member ob- 
serves, that our fleets have come home 
‘© wonderfully safe’?—wonderfully safe in- 
deed! Your Portugal trade blocked up 
abroad the whole summer; your Meditere 
ranean and Levant trades now utterly 
gone, excepting a few ships in the Italian 
ports, which are in the same state and dan+ 


ger with the ships at Lisbon and Qporto; 
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your fishery at Newfoundland is nearly de- 
molished; your East India trade too has 
come home “ wonderfully” safe! after 
taking refuge in the river Shannon, so far 
up a8 Limerick. There it remained ten 
weeks in constant terror, when one-fourth 
part of the whole squadron suffered ship- 
wreck near the Isle of Guernsey. Your 
West India fleets are also arrived ‘* won- 
derfully” safe. Those from Jamaica, and 
from the Leeward Islands, at the beginning 
of summer, were carefully and successively 
brought into the Channel by the Win- 
chelsea and other frigates, but a very few 
ships missing of so numerous a convoy, 
though the enemy were masters of the 
narrow seas, and sir Charles Hardy’s fleet 
lay at home safely anchored. 

The gallant admiral Ahr) has al- 
ready shewn to the House, that two 
French men of war of the line might have 
become masters of all that treasure. How 
s* wonderfully”? safe has the last Leeward 
Island fleet arrived? Eight ships out of 
thirty, under convoy of three men of war 
pf the line and two frigates, are all that we 
as yet know of; but there is reason to ap- 
prehend, that most of the others have 
either foundered at sea, or fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. How “ wonder- 
fully” safe is our autumn fleet at Grenada ! 
I will agree that one of our fleets bas in- 
deed arrived ‘“‘ wonderfully safe,” and that 
is a late fleet from Barbadoes : the shipping 
at which island had every prospect of be- 
coming a prey to M. D‘Kstaing, in like 
manner with the ships in the neighbouring 
island of Grenada, when the governor, 
planters, and merchants, made joint appli- 
cation to the senior captain in the King’s 
service at that place, and most earnestly 
intreated him to attempt to reach kngland 
with so valuable a property. That very 
judicious officer, considering the preserva- 
tion of our commerce, as a primary object 
with every British seaman on so emergent 
a call, whatever might be the precise letter 
of his professional orders, undertook, at 
his own personal jeopardy, a most hazard- 
ous and unprofitable task to aswift-sailing 
cruiser on so rich a station: he steered for 
England, bringing evéry vessel under his 
care safe to her destination. 

This, Sir, was, 1 own, a ‘“* wonderful’’ 
escape; for though every one acquainted 
with captain Thompson, will allow much 
to his able conduct and zeal for his trust, 

et there is some little cause for wonder, 
that he did not fall in with the combined 
fleet, which had driven admixal Hardy to 
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moorings at Spithead, with a force of suf- ‘ 
ficient magnitude to occupy, in one con- 
tinued chain, almost the whole ocean, from 
Ushant to the Land’s End. Captain 
Thompson, upon his arrival at home, met 
with a very grateful reception from a re- 
spectable body of merchants in the city 6f 
London, but was ordered to a court: mar- 
tial by the board of Admiralty, and tried 
at Portsmouth. The sentence of the court 
states, that a zeal for the good of his coun- 
try, and protection of its commerce, and 
no private motive, had induced him to quit 
his station. He was only reprimanded. 
Now, Sir, I am not master of the estab- 
lished rules by which such military courts 
are tied down, to determine whether this be 
a mere shadow of a reprimand, indispen- 
sibly requisite on like occasions; but if 
any substantial reprehension was thereby 
meant for so laudable an act in captain 
Thompson, I tremble for the future com- 
mercial concerns of this country on similar 
occasions. it 
He had dwelt thus circumstantially on 
the homeward bound trade, because the 
gentlemen on the other side had loudly re- 
joiced, that our summer has been well em- 
ployed ; and the first lord of the Treasury 
triumphantly boasted, that ministers had 
entirely baffled every attempt of the House 
of Bourbon against our commerce; that 
the campaign had not been so calamitous 
as he expected. Indeed he, (Mr. L.) 
when he looked to our losses in the West 
Indies, to the present situation of our army 
and fleet in America, with the victor 
gained over us by D‘Estaing, and its inevi- 
table consequences to this nation, he could 
not see any possible situation more cala- 
mitous, except the entire conquest of our 
seat of empire. That conquest, about six 
months ago, was perhaps not impossible. 
Ar hon. member had spoke to the situation 
of Plymouth; but was Portsmouth much 
more secure? Was the isle of Wight, or 
coast of Sussex, in a state of defence? 
No, very far from it. At Portsmouth you 
had four battalions of militia; and much 
commendation is due to the officers b 
whom they, in a short time, had been ad- 
mirably trained and disciplined. - But 
Portsmouth had not so much as one regi« 
ment of regulars in its neighbourhood. 
Nothing that could prevent the debarka- 
tion of 14 or 15,000 troops on the Gosport 
side of the shore, towards a place called 
Stokes Bay. and your shipping and docks 
had been at the mercy of the invaders. 


The entrance by the Needles to the Isle 
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of Wight was free to D‘Orvilliers’ fleet ; 
neither the battery at Hutst, nor the hulks 
which were intended to be sunk at the 
passage near that castle, could have 
stopped even a single ship of war for a 
minute, and Yarmouth was open for their 
reception. But, Sir, was the approach to 
the capital perfectly well secured? We 
are told by the ministerial prints, that it 
undoubtedly was, a ponderous chain being 
drawn across the river Thames by the 
new lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Gascoyne. 
Here Mr. Luttrell was rather jocose apon 
Bamber Gascoyne, but not without many 
civil expressions upon his ability and exem- 
plary diligence in his late office. A learned 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had cried out 
exultingly, Where are the enemy now? 
Did you not tell us last year, that the 
enemy was at our gates? Sir, in June last, 
about a fortnight after the Spanish rescript, 
the enemy was in fact at our gates. They 
were at Gibraltar, the gate of the Medi- 
terranean, they were at the gates of the 
British Channel, and expected to hoist 
Van Trump's broom at the masthead. It 
has been a constant ana favourite plea with 
our present ministers, particularly the 
noble lord with the blue ribbon, that how- 
ever unfortunate may be their plans, they 
act ‘* to the best of their understandings.” 
This House knows, and the nation has bit- 
terly tasted the precious fruits of * the 
best of their understandings,” year after 
ear, from their first accession to power. 
shall therefore confine myself only te 
the current season which they offer as a 
mraster-piece of sound government, and an 
earnest of more flourishing times to come 
under the same guidance. On the 16th of 
June, count Almodovar formally an- 
mou! war against this country, by deli- 
vering to lord Weymouth a rescript from 
the court of Madrid. Sir C. Hardy might 
easily have been apprised from office of 
this event, before the rear of his fleet was 
round the east end of the isle of Wight. 
He was off Plymoutl so late even as the 
9th of June, yet he received no notice 
whatever of a war with Spain, till about a 
week after his departure from St. Helen’s, 
and when he had been three days clear of 
the Channel. It was the “ best of theit 
understandings” which kept the same un- 
important secret from the Pallas and Ca- 
meleon men of war, who sailed within a 
few hours of admiral Hardy, with the out- 
ward bound trade to the West Indies. 
Those vessels afterwards fell in with a 
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sterling; but, being ignorant of any rup- 
tute with Spain, they suffered her to pro- 
ceed on her voyage. Indeed, the earliest 
intelligence of a Spanish war which 
reached that part of the world, was brought 
to admiral Byron's fleet by a packet, which 
did not depart from England before the 
first or second of July. 

The western squadton, which ought 
always to be at sea at the latter end of 
May, for want of being fitted out in due 
time, suffered a junction of the French and 
Spanisirforce ; the ‘ best of the minister's 
understanding’ then dictated to sdmital 
Hardy to keep a course from the seuth- 
ward, that the enemy’s fleet might, with- 
out the least shew of interruptioh, come over 
to the coast of Devonshire, secate the 
British seas to the very mouth of the 
Thames, and cut off any reinforcethents 
destined fow sir C. Hardy from Ports- 
mouth or the Downs. The Ardent 
pened to be the only line of battle ship 
taken by D’Orvilliers; mary others had a 
narrow escape, and would have shdred the 
same fate, had it not been for Providence, 
which we learn from the King’s Speech, 
from the Address, and also from the argue 
ments of many gentlemen over the way, 
will still be ever ready at out comimand. 
This invisible Providence is henceforth to 
be our general, our admiral, secretary of 
state, and president of our couneile—for 
we had got rid of ail those generals, admi- 
rale, and statesmen, with whose characters 
we were personally acquainted, avd looked 
up to with a@ rational confidence and re- 
gard ; this Providence is likewise ta be out 
foreign ally, the only ally we have a chance 
of; m short Providence must be here, 
there, and every where: but, Sir, the mi- 
nisters are possessed of that understand- 
mg which passeth all contmon under- 
standing, I mean a good understanding 
with a venal majority, who betraying a 
most sacred trast, raise themeclves uport 
the wreck of their country, ard basely 
make the national good subservient te 
their private avarice and ambition. If 
such understanding should prevail fo- 
night, and the people shrink froin the trie 
constitutional medns to redress the evil, 
they will deserve its fatal consequences. 
But, let the minority of both Houses 
stand forward to apprize them of their si- 
tuation, by a proper manifesto and appeéat. 
Let us secede in a body from these pol- 
luted walls, and convene the several coun- 
ties, to take instructions and collect thé 
real sense of our constituents at large, 
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| 
» during the Christmas recess. We have | stituents with the strictest circumspection 
» seen of late a few good omened conversions, | andceconomy. Mr. Luttrell thenaddressed 
s even near his Majesty’s eae And | himself to lord North upon the subject of 
» yet, numbers enough are, I fear, still re-| the navy. He denied every fact on that 
y tained for that accursed system which lost | head as stated by the noble lord, and bid 
us America, and bids fair to lose us the | him look over the dismal catalogue of ac- 
5 kingdom of Ireland. Have we not yet | cidents in the naval diary of last Monday. 
had enough of that baleful policy intro- | The account of ships foundering at sea,, 
duced by the three northern oracles of the | during the whole time of lord Anson, 
long robe. The singulay loyalty of whose | would fall short of one summer’s catas- 
houses without doubt recommend them | trophe in these our days. Had the ele- 
to peculiar favour. The Chief Justice of | ments grown more violent? Or were our 
the King’s-bench, the Lord Advocate of | ships of a worse sort? The French and 
Scotland, and Mr. Attorney General._— | Spaniards have now in the proportion of 
‘‘ Taxation or starvation,” with true la-| three ships to our two; and we must 
conic energy, cries the one (Mr. Dundas). | comparatively be far weaker the next sea- 
Let loose the savage Indians (more fierce | son, than at present. Mr. Luttrell offered 
than the blood hounds of Columbus) says | to prove in the House, that, with a list 
another (Mr. Wedderburn). And “ set | upon paper of near 100 sail of the line of 
the negro servants to butcher their | battle, there never have been 75 in a state 
masters”—** The Rubicon’—-The Rubi- | of actual service. He allowed that 81 of 
con is the language of the third of this | the line might now be soon got ready, but 
worthy and amiable triumvirate (lord | of a description far inferior to the 81 left 
Mansfield). <‘ We must go forward | by lord Hawke, when he was succeeded at 
through proscriptions, devastation, and | the Admiralty-board by the earl of Sand- 
,  Carnage.”” And this our modern hero of | wich. Mr. Luttrell shewed, that the na- 
_ the Rubicon, who must soon render an/j tion might, for three millions and a half 
awful account before a far mightier Judge | sterling, have had the whole navy of Great 
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' than himself, instead of leaving behind | Britain, under lord Sandwich on the 25th 
' him commentaries on the laws and consti- | of November, 1779, entirely built from 
' tution of England, will give us commen- | the keel, and fitted for sea, which is a less 
| taries of his American campaigns, from | sum than has been given to that earl, 
which future leaders, under a vengeful | within the nine years of his naval adminis- 
commission, may learn their best lessons | tration, for the sole purpose of preservin 
of barbarity, and improve in every art of | and augmenting the ships of the roy 
increasing luman wretchedness. And | fleet. Before he sat down, he must take 
yet, Sir, | think I see the day not far dis- | notice of lord North’s political hysterics : 
tant, when, in the words of their country- | he had already seen his laughing fit: and 
man Macbeth, they shall call out in aj as the noble lord had laid in his claim to 
woeful concert—‘* we but teach bloody | rise a second time, the crying fit would 
instructions, which, being taught, return | probably come next; which fit of the two 
to plague the inventors.” he better | shewed the nervous system to be most 
part of your dependencies abroad are al- | strongly convulsed, he was not sufficiently 
ready gone. One half of your dominions | skilled in anatomy to decide ; but sure he 
at home in a ferment, little short of open | was, that a whole Atlantic of tears would 
revolt; the other half, disunited, dejected, | not suffice to blot out the stain of the noble 
and desponding, ready to sink under the | lord’s administration, from the annals of 
pressure of grievous taxes; devoured up | George 3. He concluded his speech with 
by the insatiate appetite of so comprehen- | the words spoken by lord North, early in 
Sive and desperate a war; added to the | the day, ‘ Let the traitors suffer.” 
numberless salaries and perquisites divided | The House divided: For the Amend- 
by the rulers of our state with their rave- | ment 134; Against it 233. The original 
Nous tribe of hireling partisans. There is | Address was then agreed to. 
One addition I could heartily wish to the 
admirable Amendment proposed by the| November 26. On the motion for 
noble Jord, which might urge the abolition | bringing up the report of the Address, 
all superfluous places and pensions, and Sir George Yonge rose, and entered 
“ssure the crown of a faithful inspection | fully into the conduct of administration. 
©D our part into the public accounts, | He charged them with abandoning our 


While we dispense the money of our con-| dominions in every quarter of the globe, . 
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and, in fact, of abdicating the govern- 
ment of the different dependencies of the 
crown, by confining the objects of the war 
to a mere ‘system of local defence of the 
seat of empire. The last campaign in 
America was not only a defensive, but a 
disgraceful campaign. Instead of gain- 
ing a single foot of ground, we had lost 
what we possessed in the beginning of rt. 
God only knew what was the fate of ge- 
neral Prevost! Sir Henry Clinton, with 
the grand army, had called in all his dis- 
tant posts, and was in a great measure 
besieged in New York, or so straitened in 
his quarters, as to be pretty much in a 
similar situation. We had fost St. Vin- 
cent’s and Grenada. Jamaica was chiefly 
left to its own internal defence, and Ire- 
land had in some measure taken into her 
own hands, the powers of government ; 
so that, considering the conduct of ad- 
ministration, not by events solely, but 
from the indisputable causes which pro- 
duced them, it would not be affirming too 
much to say, that they had deserted or 
abdicated a great part of the distant de- 


pendencies and dominions of the British 


empire.—But a fatality had accompanied 
them in all their measures. If they sacri- 
ficed every other object to that of the 
home defence, it was no less extraordi- 
nary when the means adopted for pro- 
curing domestic security were considered. 
Plymouth, the second naval arsenal, and 
the marine key of the kingdom, had been 
left in a defenceless condition. He lived 
not very far distant from Plymouth, and 
he could not help saying, that ministers 
were most criminally to blame. He hoped 
the subject would be enquired into, and 
where blame was imputable, that it would 
be brought home to the criminal party. 
He made several observations on the con- 
duct of the Irish parliament; who now, 
for the first time, took upon them to dic- 
tate to that of Great Britain; and imputed 
this unprecedented confidence to the mi- 
litary associations set on foot in that king- 
dom, which he attributed to the criminal 
neglect and extraordinary policy of mi- 
nisters, who had not only suffered the 
prone of that country to arm themselves, 

ut had actually put arms into their hands, 
declaring their total inability to give the 
Irish any species of military protection. 
He pointed to the alarming consequences 
which flowed from this measure; no other 
prec need be adduced than that the par- 
iament of Ireland, which, even so late as 
towards the close of the last session, would 
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have been contented with some few indul- 
gences, now peremptorily insisted on g 
tree trade in the most unlimited sense, 
disclaimed all political connection witly 
this country, and set the British legisla- 
ture at defiance. He concluded with ad- 
verting to the ntclancholy state of every 
thing within and without, pafticularly our 
growing debts and decreasing reverue; 
and contended, t'«it as it was the duty of 
parliament to enquire into the causes of 
national calamity, so it was the peculiar 
business of that House to keep a watchful 
eye upon, and exercise the constitutional 
controul vested in them over the expen- 
diture of the public money. 

Lord Shuldham spoke to the state of 
Plymouth at the time ofthealarm. There 
was certainly plenty of powder in the 
arsenal; there were ZOO barrels, and also 
a sufficient quantity of ball.) He could 
not say, indeed, that there was a suffi- 
ciency of small stores; if there was not 
the necessary quantity in the garrison, it 
was owing alone to the commanders. 
They might have had what they wanted, 
by making application to the store-keeper, 
or to him. He could have supplied them 
from the ships; and, because there were 
no demands made, he took it for granted 
that all kinds of stores were in plenty. 
As to an attack upon Plymouth, he looked 
upon it to have been impracticable, nor 
could the enemy have reduced the dock- 
yard by entering the Hamoaze ; he did not 
think it possible to reduce the dock-yard 
by water. The charinel was so intricate, 
and the whole of the course so dangerous, 
that he did not believe the enemy could 
have entered the harbour. At the same 
time, though there were not men in the 
garrison to work the guns, he had taken 
from the ships 500 sailors, and manned 
them. He could now say, that, from the 
exertions that had been used for these two 
or three months past, the harbour, dock- 
yard, and garrison of Plymouth was im- 
pregnable to the whole naval force of 
Bourbon. 

Mr. Herbert gave a very expressive 
contradiction to the noble lord’s picture of 
the state of Plymouth. He anid, that in 
the course of his duty, he was called to 


‘several parts of the garrison, and he de- 


clared, that there were neither men capa- 
ble of standing to the guns, nor rammers, 
sponges, or other implements for firing 
them. Who was to apply for them? Wags 
it not. the commander’s business to look 
into the state of the equipments? Had the 
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enemy attempted to come into the harbour 
on the Monday, he would pledge his ho- 
nour to the House, that not one gun could 
have been fired against them. Instead of 
his regiment having acquired the exercise 
of the great guns, they had been employed 
the whole summer in repairing the lines, 
and on other duties which the miners 
could have executed with much more 
‘propriety. - 

Mr. Minchin confirmed every thing 
which had been asserted by the last hon. 
member; and said, there was not a man, 
either professional or private, who was not 
Held la had the enemy attempted a 

anding on their first appearance, that the 
place must have surrendered without fring 

a gun. 

Sir Charles Frederick declared, that in 
the island of St. Nicholas, there were at 
least seventy rounds of powder; and as to 
small stores, a carpenter could have pre- 

ared them in a quarter of an hour. 

' Sir DP. J. Clerke made some very in- 
genious remarks on the conduct of admi- 
nistration during the summer recess. Al- 
most all his constituents were for taking 
refuge in his dwelling-house. He eaid, 
he would prove that a quantity of wheel- 
barrows had been sent, ever land, to Ply- 
mouth, three weeks after the danger bad 
occurred, and'the price of the carriage was 
greater than would have been the expence 
of making the wheel-barrows on the spot. 
He spoke likewise of the disgraces of the 
Jast summer in the Channel, which had 
been for almost two months in the undis- 
turbed possession of the enemy; nay, 50 
much so, that when the impressed scamen 
or volunteers were to be removed from 
one port to another, they were conveyed 
in waggons ; and, he presumed, to prevent. 
them from deserting, had a military guard 

laced over them, like so many felons. 

as such ignominious treatment as this 
the proper means of inspiring our sailors 
with courage and -a love of that country 
which had thus disgraced them in the 
eyes of their fellow subjects, and held 
them out a public spectacle, as if the 
had been felons, removing and eieied: 
lest by escaping, they should be able to 
elude the punishment due to their crimes? 

Earl Nugent said, he wished to put gen- 
tlemen right with respect. to Ireland. 
The meaning of this resolution respecting 
a free trade, did not mean an unrestrained 
trade in every particular. There were 
many instances in which a perfect unre- 
strained trade would be disadvantageous, 
EVOL. XX. J 
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if not ruinous, to Ireland. He wished to 
give no advantage to Ireland that would 
be injurious to Britain. He threw back 
the reflection sent him by the hon. baronet 
who opened the conversation ; and said, if 
he had not refused what had been asked 


last year, so much would not be rejected 


this. His lordship further added, that-the _ 
assertions contained in a pamphlet lately 

published, had been fully verified in the 

conduct of some gentlemen, and more par- 

ticularly in what fell from the hon. baronet; 

for he had distinguished himself very 

warmly in opposing the granting any relief 
to Ireland, in which he had proved, with 

the assistance of his friends, rather unfor- 

tunately too successful ; yet the hon. gen-. 
tleman now comes forward, and imputes it 

as a crime to ministers, that the success of 
that opposition has been the cause of that 

spirit of resistance which he now complains 

of, and the increased and unreasonable 

demands of Ireland. 

Mr. 7. Townshend took occasion from 
some suggestions of the noble lord, to 
shew his indignation at the false and libel- 
lous assertions made by a wretched writer 
in the pay of administration, in one of the 
pamphlets published under their authority, 
und which the author had had the confi- 
dence to send to his house. He could not 
help saying that while government pro- 
tected such infamous hirelings, to propagate 
the most notorious falshoods against the 
most respectable characters, they prose- 
cuted, in a most virulent manner, a peor . 
and miscrable printer for an insignificant 
and upmeaning hand-bill. Nothing more 
clearly pointed out the complexion of those 
who employed these hireling assassins than 
the encouragement which they met with, 
and the impunity with which they were 
permitted to revile the present constitution. 
Doctrines directly impeaching the new 
establishment, formed at the Revolution, 
were daily published, and the authors paid 
and pensioned for their perfidy, and he 
might add, treisonable positions which, 
in their ultimate tendency, went to sap 
the foundation of that system of govern. © 
ment by which the prince of Orange was 
called upon to ruie over a free people, and 
of course led the way to the subsequent 
exaltation of the ilustzious House of Ha- 
nover to the throne cf these kingdoms. 

Lord Leauchump rose to reply to several 
expressions which had fallen from sir 
George Yonge. He contended that the 
passage in the speech relative to Ireland 
was perfectly descriptive of their long 

cee oe ke 
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‘ known and approved conduct and cha- 
racter. They were a loyal, faithful, gene- 
rous, high spirited, and brave people; they 
hada proper sense of the oppressions they 
laboured under; but there was one other 
part of their character for which they 
were no less conspicuous, that was their 
patience and endurance; for their provo- 
cations and resentments were smothered 
in their reverence and affection for the 
people of this country, and their unaltera- 
ble attachment to its government. The 
imputation thrown on them by the hon. 
baronet, of revolt, or an intention of rebel- 
lion, was unfounded. Where was the 
proof? Was it the rising ofa Dublin mob 
or a liberty rabble that was to answer io 
the place of every other species of evi- 
dence ? When the hon. baronet laid so 
great a stress upon the circumstance of a 
few banditti breaking into. the courts of 
Jaw in search of a member who had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to them, and 
stopping one or two others, did he mean to 
justify that general imputation of revolt, 
sedition, and rebellion, by that act alone ? 
Why, since the hon. baronet recollected 
those circumstances so distinctly, how 
came he totally to forget the conduct of 
the magistrates of Dublin, the manner this 
‘ riot was taken up by the House of Com- 
mons, and their spirited resolutions in con- 
sequence thereof? The noble lord said, he 
knew from the most unquestionable autho- 
rity, that the internal police of Ireland 
was never so wisely or ellectually con- 
ducted since the Revolution as since the 
_ associations were formed. If necessary, 
he could bring officers of rank and expe- 
rience to the bar, who were ready to affirm 
that they never remembered that country 
in so perfect a state of tranquillity, fewer 
riots, less outrage, or a better regulated 
police. His lordship denied that the asso- 
ciations had originated in faction, or that 
faction had influenced the vote of the Irish 
parliament. The first was the consequence 
of self defence, if not suggested, at least 
approved of by government here; and as 
to the demand of a free trade, inserted in 
the Irish address, it was the determined 
and unanimous voice of the people, con- 
veyed to their representatives, and through 
them transmitted to their sovereign. 
Courtiers, placemen, officers civil and 
military, every denomination of party, and 
the trading and landed interest, all con- 
curred in one opinion out of the House. 
This produced unanimity in the House ; 
and it was idle, to ascribe it to this or that 
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lord, to this or that party. It was the 
universal sense of the people at large, 
whether collectively orconstituently taken, 
and not that of faction, party intrigues, per- 
sonal views, or local interests. 

After some further conversation, the 
report of the Address was brought up and 
agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Earl of 
Shelburne’s Motion of Censure against 
Ministers for their Conduct towards lre- 
land.*| December 1. The order of the 
day being read, 
Sa 

* “The parliament of Ireland) met on the 
12th of October, and soon shewed that they had 
received a portion of the general spirit of the 
nation. They declared in their addresses to the 
throne, that nothing lesa than a free and anii- 
mited trade could save that country from ruin. 
The addresses were carried up with great pa- 
rade amidst the acclamations of the people. 
The duke of Leinster, who commanded the 
Dublin volunteers, escorted the Speaker in per- 
sop upon that occasion ; whilst the streets were 
lined on both sides, from the partiament- house 
to the castle, by that corps, drawn up in their 
arms and uniforms. That nobleman bad also 
moved for the thanks of the Lords to the volun- 
teer corps throughout the kingdom, which was 
carried with only one dissenting voice. 

‘“* The associations and people at large, full 
of anger and jealousy, manifested strong ap- 
prehensions of political duplicity ou this side of 
the water ; and, perhaps, did not place a per- 
fect confidence in the steadiuess or perseverance 
of their own perliament. They were afraid, 
that they would be amused by fair and empty 
promises, until they had resiyoed their power 
along with the national’ purse, by granting the 
supplies for the twe following years, according 
to the customary mode in that country ; when 
being no longer necessary ta government, a 
sudden prorogation would put an end to all 
hope of, at least, amicable redress, for the pre- 
sent. Under this apprelension, a short movey 
bill, for six moaths only, by which means par- 
Hament would still continue indispensably ne- 
cessary to government, became the general cry 
of the nation. 

‘As this innovation upoa established forn 
and method, was strongly opposed, particularly 
by the court party, the Dublia mob thought tt 
necessary to shew their zeal in the public 
cause ; they were accordingly guilty of great 
and violent outrages, as well in their endeavours 
to enforce the measure, as in their punishment 
of the refractory. Although the Irish parlia- 
ment used proper measures to express their re- 
sentwent, and to muiutain their digaity upon 
this occasion; yet many of themselves being 
inclined to a vigorous proceeding, and the rest 
borne dowa by acry almost universal in the na- 
tun, the representatives found it at length ne- 
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The Earl of Shelburne rose, and apolo- 
logized to the House for not giving some 


intimation of the purport of his motion at 


the time he gave an intimation of his in- 
tention to ote it; but assured their lord- 
ships that it was but that very day he had 
made his option out of two subjects; that 
of the island of Jamaica orIreland. They 
alternately pressed themselves with equal 
force upon his mind, and the choice he 
had made was only on this idea, that the 
affairs of Ireland called loudly for imme- 
diate relief, while the state of Jamaica, be 
it ever so alarming and critical, could re- 
ceive little advantage from any determina- 
tion come to in that House respecting it; 
for either the fatal blow was already given, 
or, if intended, would be given beture an 
assistance could reach that island. His 
lordship then moved, ‘ that the Address 
of that House, which passed unanimously 
on the 11th of May last, recommending 
to his Majesty’s most serious consideration 
the distressed state of the people of Ire- 
land, [p. 635] and likewise the motion to 
address his Majesty which he took the 
liberty to trouble their lordships with on 
the 2nd of June, re-stating the necessity 
of giving speedy and effectual relief to 
Ireland, [p. 663] might beread ;” which 
last, his lordship observed, had been ne- 
gatived by a considerable majority, no less 
than by 61 to32. These documents being 
read at the table, his lordship proceeded 
to explain the grounds of bis intended 
motion, which would, if carried, amount 
to a vote.of censure upon ministers. 

He reminded the House, that the Ad- 
dress first read, which passed nem. diss. was 
made by the noble marquis, not in the 
terms in which it appeared upon their 
lordships’ Journals, but contained a re- 
commendation for giving relief to Ireland, 
and an implied censure on ministers for 
-neglecting the immediate concerns of the 


sister kingdom, aad the union and prospe- 


rity of both kingdoms. The noble earl 
_ then at the head of his Majesty’s counsels 


{earl Gower) proposed an amendment, | 


which, though it did not meet the ideas of 
many noble lords onthe side of the Househe 
eat, he was disposed to accept of; because 
if the whole address had been insisted upon 
by the noble marquis of Rockingham, its 


cessary to comply, and the short money bill was 
accordingly passed on that side. A necessity 
equally convincing, secured the passage of that 
humiliating and mortifying act in Hogland.” 
Annual Register, | 


respecling the State of Ireland. 
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being negatived, would, in his opinion, at 
that time have been productive of disagree- 
able, perhaps of fatal consequences. 
thought it better, in a choice of evils, to 
accept of that from which some advantage 
might be drawn, than adhere to a motion 
rl a which, if refused by a majority 
of their lordships, might irritate Irclaad, 
and spread discontents and provoke resent- 
ments in the breasts of men nearly verging 
to despair, under a load of accumulated 
distresses within, and what they deemed the 
most gross injustice and unfeeling oppres- 
sion from without. 

On this idea, and this only, he closed 
with the amendment offered by the noble 
earl, though at the time he thought it did 
not reach the true grievance, which was 
the shameful conduct of ministers in neg- 
lecting, or rather abdicating the affairs and 
even the government of that kingdom. 
What he said on that occasion had been 


grossly misrepresented in the newspaper, 


and gave rise to a great many ill-founded 
severities and misrepresentations of his 
conduct in his native country. He had 
even received several scurrilous letters 
from anonymous persons, and reprehen- 
sions from his friends on the other side of 
St. George’s Channel; but as he was con- 
scious that sentiments had been imputed 
to him in print, whichneverentered into his 
imagination, and that his motive for ap- 
proving the Amendment was merely to 
give hopes to Ireland, that after the una- 
nimous concurrence of that House and his 
Majesty, indeed of every branch of the 
legislature, a similar motion to the amend- 
ed one having passed the other House the 
same day, he thought more for the benefit, 
happiness, and the preserving the goodwill 
and affection which that country had ever 
entertaived for this; and that Ireland re- 
lying on so solemn and sacred a sanction 
as he had described, would be persuaded 
that the day of national salvation could 
not be very far distant. : 
At the same time it was judiciously 
pressed by the noble marquis, and several 
other noble lords on the game side of the 
House, that when they consented to per- 
mit the original motion to be altered, and 
qualified in the manner now described, the 
true purport of the Address, which was 
immediate and effectual relief, should he 
answered : it was his opinion likewise then, 
as it was still; and from that day a new 
sera commenced in the affairs of Ireland. 
The word of parliament was pledged, but 
was po sooner pledged than it was violated 


He 


ef 
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by- ministers. Three weeks however 
elapsed, without a single step having been 
taken; and it was upon this shameful con- 
tempt of the recommendation of parlia- 
‘ment, and the breach of the assurances 
given by his Majesty’s ministers, that he 
moved the address of that day, which had 
been now read at the table, for continuing 
the session of parliament and convening 
the parliament of Ireland, that their united 
wisdom might effect what administration 
were incapable or unwilling even to 
‘attempt. 

Such being the conduct of ministers; 
the next object of their lordships’ consi- 
deration. was, what whcre~ the conse- 
quences which that conduct drew after 
it?) Exactly what every thinking man 
must have clearly foreseen. Ireland dis- 
claimed any connection with Great Bri- 
tain; she instantly put herself into a con- 
dition of defence against her foreign enc- 
mies ; oppressed at one time by England, 
and at Iength reduced to a state of cala- 
mity and distress, experienced by no other 
country that ever cxisted, unless visited 
by war or famine; and perceiving that all 
prospect of justice or relief was in a man- 
ner closed, and that she must perish or 
work out her own salvation, she united as 
one man to rescue herself from that ap- 
proaching destruction, wlnch seemed to 
await her. The people instantly armed 
themselves, and the numbers armed soon 
increased to upwards of 40,000 men, and 
‘were daily augmenting. ‘This most formi- 
dable body was not composed of merce- 
naries, who had httle or no interest in the 
issue, but of the nobility, gentry, merchants, 
citizens, and respectable yeomanry : men 
able and willing to devote their time, and 


part of their property to the security of 


“their country. The government had been 
,abdicated, and the people resumed the 
‘powers vested in it; and in so doiug were 
‘fully authorised by every principle of the 
constitution, and every motive of self- 
preservation; and whenever they should 
again delegate this inherent power, they 
firmly and wisely determined to have it 


placed upon so large and liberal a basis, | 


that they should not be liable to suffer 
“under the same oppressiuns in time to come, 
‘nor feel the fatal effects and complicat- 
ed evils of mal-administration, of cala- 
‘mity without hopes of redress, or of iron- 
- handed power without protection. — 

To prove that these were the declared 
and real sentiments of the whole Irish na- 
‘tion, he should not dwell upon this or that 


particular circumstance; upon the resolu- 
tions of county and town meetings, upon 
the language of the Associations,* upon 
the general prevalent spirit of all descrip- 
tions of men, of all religion: matters of 
this kind, however true or manifest, were 
subject to or might admit of controversy. 
He would solely confine himself to a pas- 
sage contained in a state paper ; he meant 
the Address of both Houses of the Irish 


* Lord Sheftield, in his ** Observations on 
‘‘ the present State of Ireland,’’ published in 
1785, gives the following account of these ex- 
traordinary Associations : ‘* It is necessary te 
notice a phenomenon which now began to ap- 
pear. The like never has been observed in any 
country, at least where there was an established 
government. ‘To describe it strictly, it may be 
called an army, unauthorized by the laws, aad 
uncontrolled by the government of the conn- 
try; but it was generally known by the name 
of Volunteers of Ireland. Their institution 
bore sone semblance of a connection with the 
executive power. Arms belonging to the state, 
and stored under the care of the lieutenants of 
counties, were delivered to them, upon the 
alarm of foreizn invasion. So far they seemed 
to be countenanced by government, but in a 
short time they caused no little jealousy and 
uneasiness, The arms issued from the public 
stores were insuflicient to supply the rapid in- 
crease of the volunteers. ‘The rest were pro- 
cured by themselves, and the necessary accuu- 
trements, with a considerable number of field- 
pieces. It answered the purpose of opposiuon 
in both countries to speak highly of them, and 
the supporters of government in both countries 
mentioned them with civility. The wonderful 
efforts of England in America were somehow 
wasted to no purpose of decision. American 
success inilamed grievances which had been 
long felt in Jreland. Ireland in truth bad ia- 
finitely more cause for complaint, and had been 
infinitely more oppressed than America ; the 
laiter had never submitted to half the burtful 
restrictions in which the other had for mao 
years quietly acquiesced. But now, petition 
remonstrances, popular resolves, and petflia- 
mentary addresses were vigurously urged, and 
in about four years Ireland was bappily relieved 
from many commercial restraints, which should 
have been reinoved long before, and yained se- 
veral other pgiots which she thought esseutial 
to her welfare. The volunteers preserving a 
degree of reserve and decency, kept at a cer- 
tain distance, but were never entirely out of 
sight. They had been serviceable in support- 
ing the civil mayistrate; fewer castles, houses, 
or lands, were kept by forcible possession ; she- 
riffs were enabled to do their duty ; fewer rapes 
and other enormities were committed tbaa 
usual; and here, if the volunteers had stopped, 
and we bad seen no more of them after the es- 
tablishment of peace, their page in history 
would have been fair and respectable.” 
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parliament, declaring that nothing but 
granting the kingdom “a free trade” 
could save it from certain ruin. Here 
was the united voice of the country, con- 
veyed through its proper constitutional 
organs, both Houses of Parliament, to his 
Majesty, against which there was but one 
dissenting voice in the Houses, and not a 
second, he helieved, in the whole king- 
dom. Church of England men and Ro- 
man Catholics, dissenters and sectaries of 
all denominations ; Whigs and Tories, if 
any such were to. be found in Ireland; 
placemen, pensioners, and country gen- 
tlemen; Englishmen by birth; in short, 
every man in and out of the House, ex- 
cept the single instance mentioned, had 
all united in a single opinion, that nothing 
would relieve the country short of a free 
trade. | 7 
A noble lord lately appointed to a high 
confidential office (Hillsborough) had en- 
deavoured to find out a meaning for the 
people of that country, which they did not 
now themselves how to express. The 
noble lord’s country was certainly much 
obliged to him. Said the noble lord, the 
last night, he had conversed with several 
leading men in that kingdom; but not 
one of them could define what he meant 
by a free trade; but that the noble lord 
himself had discovered it. Free trade, 
said the noble lord, means an equal trade. 
He wished to recommend to the noble 
lord to be more cautious in putting in- 
terpretations on the plain and mars oe 
ous expressions of other men. A free 
trade, he was well persuaded, by no means 
imported an equal trade. He had many 
public and private reasons to think so; a 
free trade imported, in his opinion, an 
unrestrained trade to every part of the 
world, independent of the controul, regu- 
lation, or interference of the British legis- 
Jature. It was not a speculative proposi- 
tion confined to theory or mere matter of 
argument: the people of Ireland had ex- 
biog the context, if any ambiguity called 
for such an explanation; he had received 
accounts from Ireland, that a trade was 
opened between the northern part of Ire- 
i and North America, with the privity 
of Congress, and indemnification from 
capture by our enemies; that provision 
ships had sailed to the same place: nay 
more, that Dr. Franklin, the American 
minister at Paris, had been furnished with 
full power to treat with Ireland upon re- 
gulations of commerce, and mutual inte- 
rest and support ; and that whetheror pot 


respecting the State of Treland. 
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any such treaty should take place, the 
mutual interests of both countries, their 
very near affinity in blood, and their esta- 
blished intercourse, cemented farther by 
the general advantages arising from an 
open and unrestrained trade between 
them, would necessarily perfect what had 
already actually begun. 

Such, then, being the temper and dis- 
position of Ireland now, compared with 
what it was at the close of the last session, 
he should take up very little of their 
lordships’ time, in stating the true grounds 
of hismotion. At the time the noble mar. 
quis moved the first address, Ireland would 
have been contented with little, in expec- 
tation of obtaining more at another oppor- . 
tunity, when it would come with the ap- 
pearance of generosity and affection, and 
not as if extorted, when this country was 
labouring under a variety of distresses 
and embarrassments; whereas now, most 
probably, they would not be satisfied with 
any thing short of trade, totally indepen- 
dent and free. 

The noble lord to whom he had lately 
alluded relative to the meaning he affixed 
to the expression in the Address of the 
Irish parliament, had not only explained 
the words, but stood forth as the respon- 
sible minister on the occasion. He did 
not pretend to say how far Ireland would 
be inclined to trust kis lordship’s word. 
The noble lord ought to proceed very. 
cautiously indeed, lest he should prove as 
unfortunate in his administration of the 
affairs of Ireland, as he was in those of 
America. He had delivered the colonies 
into his lordship’s hands, peaceable, loyal, 
obedient, and affectionate: his lordship - 
had, by a series of mistaken, improvident, 
oppressive and irritating measures, sown 
the seeds of revolt, and the present rebel- 
lion, with all their mischievous conse- 
quences. | 

The noble lord’s appointment carried 
with it a most inauspicious aspect. The 
noble lord now held himself forth as re- 
sponsible to both kingdoms, as he had 
Sons once before to Great Britain and 
America. He assured Great Britain,. — 
that America would agree to the revenue 
laws, passed before his entrance into 
office, and if they refused, that they — 
would and must be compelled to a sub- 
mission. He assured America, on the 
other hand, that all taxes, for the purpose 
of raising a revenue, would be modified so — 
as not to be founded in taxation, or have 
any other object in view but commercial 


| 
| 
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regulation; and that no other laws, for 
the purpose of raising a revenue, would 
be passed by the British legislature. He 
never meant to make those promises good, 
or failed in the attempt. He now assures 
Great Britain, that Ireland, by a free 
trade, means an equal trade, and on this 
ground stands forth responsible for the 
event of his own measures. 

After stating the misconduct, incapa- 
city, and shameful inattention of ministers 
to the affairs of Ireland, by which we were 
driven to the melancholy terms of submit- 
ting to whatever Ireland might think ve 
per to dictate, or to the loss of Ireland, as 
well as America; his lordship proceeded 
to point out several existing grievances in 
that country, as well arising from its par- 
ticular constitution, as interior govern- 
ment. He observed that there was one 
gross defect in the former, he meant the 
crown being invested with or arrogating 
to itself, the disposal of the hereditary re- 
venue, which amounted to full two-thirds 
of the whole monies raised upon the peo- 

le. This could be disposed of at the 
King’s pleasure, or its produce in part be 
anticipated by royal grants, called the 
King’s letters. Such a general grant, 
he allowed, was not to be supposed or 
feared ; but so long as the claim was con- 
tended for, it must continue a dangerous 
claim ; because it invested the whole pro- 
duce in the King, and with it consequently 
the power of thesword. Ithad, however, 
this immediate effect, that the ministers 
were at all times at liberty to give pen- 
sions, and create places; and the salaries 
and sums granted or annexed to them, 
being charged upon the hereditary reve- 
nue, it in fact amounted to a power to 
tax; because if that revenue fell short, 
other taxes must be laid on the people, 
and other burdens incurred, in order to 
make good those eventual deficiencies. 
This power, and the use made of it, was a 
source of endless mischief to the people 
of Ireland, and in its consequences to the 
people of England; because it afforded 
ministers on both sides the water, the 
means of corruption, and of rewarding 
those who supported them in their views 
and gave a sanction to their measures. It 
was doubly mischievous to Ireland; for 
while it impoverished the people there, it 
at the same time furnished the means of 
future oppression, and repeated public 
rapine. 
e spoke of the deplorable state of that 
¢ountry, respecting religion, and its mi- 
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nistry. He said, that the clergy there, 
were the best provided for of any in Chris- 
tendom, in proportion to the ability of the 
country, and did least for what they re- 
ceived. He spoke in the hearing of some 
noble lords who had been there, and had 
traversed the country, and appealed td 
them, if for one parish church standing, 
there were not five in ruins; and whether, 
upon an average, one fourth of the people 
were properly attended. He spoke very 
handsomely of the Bese primate of that 
kingdom (Dr. Robinson) and a certain 
worthy prelate, brother to a noble lord, a 
member of that House (the bishop of 
Derry, brother to the earl of Bristol) who 
both had set an example worthy imitation ; 
but to come at the root of the grievance, 
it would be necessary to call in the aid of 
parliament, to co-operate with the wishes 
of good and pious men. 

Fiis lordship was remarkably severe on 
the conduct of a noble lord in the other 
House, who was generally supposed to be 
the minister, who was famed for nothing 
but making contracts, and being totally 
inattentive to every other concern of the 
state; who slept eternally when he should 
be awake, and was scarcely ever attentive 
to his duty but when his alacrity led the 
way to error. There was no such thing 
as driving him beyond his usual pace ; for 
whether it was the actual loss of America, 
or the danger of losing Ireland, the noble 
lord was uniformly immoveable. Let the 
pressure of affairs be what they might, it 
was the custom of the noble lord to jog 
on slowly, like a French general, whom, 
though informed that 40,000 men were in 
danger of being ‘cut off, no danger, how- 
ever pressing, could prevail upon him to 
put his horse into a trot. 

The noble lord said he began to be 
heartily tired of his situation as a member 
of that House. All attempts from that 
side of the House, were become idle and 
ineffectual. The question, when it came 
to be decided, was determined by a most 
discouraging majority. If the question 
related tu the internal defence of the king- 
dom, or to the state of defence of our de- 
pendencies or transmarine dominions, it 
answered no other purpose but that of 
conveying improper and dangerous intelli- 
gence to our enemies, and inviting their 
attacks ; if to the real intention of foreign 
courts, all was buried in equivocal answers, 
totally evaded, or passed over in silence, 
A noble viscount, lately come ito high 
office (lord Stormont) imputed to noble 
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' Jords on his side of the House, motives 
the most unjust and ill-founded, a desire 
of power, place, and emolument; and 
that, in contradiction to what had been 
asserted by a noble and learned lord, a 
near relation to the noble viscount, the 
same evening, (lord Mansfield) * that no 
man, in the present eritical and embar- 
rassed state of public affairs, could accept 
of a place under government, in any high 
or responsible situation, but from a sense 
of duty ;” and at the same time seemed‘to 
throw out a hint, that if being brought 
into office was the object, that event might 
be brought about. The Jearned lord had 
indeed, ventured a great length, and had 
referred to historical facts. He mention- 
éd the resignation of sir Robert Walpole, 
and a later compromise, soon after the 
commencement of the late war. If those 
references to what had happened were in- 
tended to apply to what might again be 
effected, he could solemnly and safely 
protest, that he would upon no considera- 
tion whatever unite, or in any co- 
operate with men who had been the instru- 
ments of bridging ruin and disgrace on 
their country. For his own' part, he had 
decided finally on his future conduct. He 
had united with those with whom he had 
the honour to act for several years; their 
principles were the same; their future 
rule of conduct was to be correspondent ; 
whatever different opinions they might 
have ‘held, they no longer interfered with 
their general plan; they were confidén- 
tially and fully united in the great lead- 
ing principle, of new men and new mea- 
sures; if the salvation of the country was 
to be effected, it was only by those means ; 
Or if the country was to be saved from the 


ruin which threatened us on every side, it: 


was only by a change of system. 

He observed early, that the noble earl 
to whom the latter part of his speech par- 
ticularly alluded was not present. He 
did not wish to harass old age, so as to 
Call forth its natural concomitants, peevish- 
ness, impatience, and precipitancy. What 
he meant to say, regarded more properly 
those who might be called to succeed him, 
Hot in place, but in influence. He liked 
the Scotch nation in general, as divines, 
soldiers, and men of letters; but he was 
free to confess, that he detested the Scotch 
law, as totally inapplicable to the spirit of 
@ free constitution. To prove how well 
this opinion was founded, he quoted the 
authority of those who drew up the im- 
P€achinent of cardinal Wolsey, and had 
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framed ohe of the articles on & charge 
against that proud and despotic prelate, 
that he had endeavoured to introducé the 
civil law of Scotland into England*, and 
of lord Bacon, who had expressly main- 
tained in one of his law tracts, that a 
Scotch lawyer was by professional educa- 
tion unfit either to écplain or dispense the 
law of England, as an advocate or a judge. 
His lordship .did not confine himself to 
general assertion, but explained the dif- 
ferent mode of proceeding in the English 
and Scotch courts, and the mode of de- 
cision, which obtained in each of them, 
and gave the preference to the English 
laws, which upon every matter of réal 
consequence defined the crime, and ane 
nexed the punishment; whereas this mode 
of proof was much more loose and inde- 
finite in Scotland, while the measure of 
punishment solely lay in the breast of the 
judge, and: was founded merely in discre- 
tion. He must acknowledge that he had 
a very high respect for the professors of 
the law, but he evér should think, that law 


‘and politics were not so much combined, 


though in many instances they were, that 4 
sound lawyer was always a good politician. 
Their habits, studies, and pursuits, were 
different, and he thought very properly 
He did not mean to disparage the 
profession ; the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack, was very judiciously called 
by his sovereign, into his present high si- 
tuation; he was perfectly B seca at the 
noble lord’s promotion. He was well sa- 
tisfied of his lordship’s great professional | 
abilities, and he was happy when he re- 
flected, that while he had dene Honour to 
the seat he. occupied in that House, he 
had restored dignity to the upper end of 
Westminster-hall. . 

His lordship next took a view of the 
state of the empire and its various depen- 
dencies. and a retrospect of the last sum- 
mer campaign, in the course of which he 
dwelt on the language of ministers out of 
that House, which amounted exactly to 
this: that the King was his own general, 
for it was actually reported with confi- 
dence, and he believed was universally 
understood to be true, that his Majesty, 
had the enemy attempted a landing, meant 
to take the command of the army. It 
was said likewise, that the King was his 
own secretary ; his own first commissioner 
of the Admiralty, &c. This was a most 
preposterous idea, and a language totally 


* See Howell’s State Trials, Vol. 1, p. 367. 
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unknown to-the constitution. The King; in the empire; and, he was free to say, 
might be as well his own. chief justice} that any king of this country, who should 
and dispense law on the bench in West-| venture hereafter to depart from those 
minster-hall, as be his own general. He | sound’ maxims of law and policy, would 
could not act but through the mcdium of} sooner or later experience the fatal con-. 
his ministers in their several departments. | sequences of exercising in his own person 
Those ministers who would permit his | those active powers placed by the consti- 
Majesty to head his army would take the | tution in his ministers and advisers, for 
risk upon themselves and deserve impcach- | the due and faithful discharge. of which 
ment. The constitution held a very dif-| they were, from the nature of the trust 
ferent language, and was precise on the | reposed in them, personally responsible. 
* subject. Every one of his Majesty’s ser-| He could not help observing, that, how- 
vants were separately and conjunctly re- | ever improbable it might be, that our pre- 
sponsible for every measure that they car- , sent sovereign would ever depart from. 
ried into execution through their respec- | those sentiments of justice and good faith. 
tive departments; and as a committee of; so dceply engraven on his heart, many 
council, for the measures decided there, | matters had lately happened which afforded 
and passing under the idea of an act of} cause of just alarm to the friends of the 
state, or the resolution of the crown, pre-{ constitution. The servants of the crown, 
viously advised to it by his constitutional} by the aid of the dangerous influence 
counsellors. It was upon this clear doc- | which it carried with it, had departed from 
trine of constitutional law that the well-| that system of government which had 
known maxim * the King can do noj| borne us through four most heavy and ex- 
wrong” was founded... Why so? Because | pensive wars, and had raised at length the 
the King, in contemplation of law, can do | glory of this country to the highest pinnacle 
nothing without previous consultation and | of fame, accompanied with an accession of 
advice. He allowed, however, thata king ; national prosperity hitherto unequalled. 
in some cases might so far abuse his trust | This system had been gradually giving 
as to do wrong, by usurping upon the | way since the commencement of the pre- 

owers which, the constitution had placed | Sent reign, till one of a very different ten- 
in other liands. What happened more, dency was now éstablished in its place; a 
‘than once before, might again happen. | system planned in secret advice and sup- 
The conduct of Edward 2, and Richard 2, | parted by corruption. This double influ- 
exhibited two melancholy instances how ; cnce-was now become in a great measure 
far a prince, under the influence of secret | irresistible indeed: the wisest could not 
advice, may be tempted to mistake his own | well see where it might end, though he 
dignity, and the mutual rights and inte- | was perfectly satisfied that it pointed and 
rests of himself and his subjects, which, | would lead to some fatal issue. He did 
when properly supported and wisely pur- | not mean to charge any particular person 
sued, are for ever inseparable. It was {with being the secrct deviser of this sys- 
true, that the civility of the law lays down! tem. The noble and learned earl, to 
as a maxim, what it presumes, out of re-{ whom he had more than once alluded, 
spect to the person of the King, will never al Mansfield) was, he meant by‘report, 
happen ; that is, that by a breach of every | deemed to be no more than a secondary 
duty, moral and political, he will act | instrument, for there was still another per-. 
merely on his own judgment; farther the | son, who disclaimed all private interference 
maxim that ‘ the king can do no wrong”? | or public opinion, who was looked upon as 
was to the last degree blasphemous, ridi- | the original mover. If that were true, the 
culous and absurd; he therefore was of! cure would be more difficult, as the cause 
opinion, that a prince above all things , of the malady was farther from the usual 
should be ever attentive to these twu con- | means of discovery. He spoke again of 
siderations ; namely, the exact relation he | the affairs of Ireland; entered into a nar- 
stood. in with respect to his subjects, the ; rative of its distresses; and imputed to 
ground of their obedience, and his own | ministers that they had at one time re- 
power ; and the very particular station in ; fused to give relief to Ireland, and at 
which the laws and constitution had placed | another, aiforded her the means of com- 
him as an individual, most certainly at the | pelling us to do, from a dread of the conee- 
head of government, but nevertheless | quences, what the wisdom of his Majesty’s 
bound by every motive of religion and re- | counsels and the justice of parliament 
gard to the laws, with the meanest subject | ought to have rendered an act of duty. It 
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- was a matter of notoriety, that when Ire- 
Iand only applied for some trifling favour 
retty late in last session, a few days onl 
before the noble marquis moved the Ad- 
dress read that day at the table, that the 
minister in the other House understanding 
that the favour was upon the point of being 
granted, came down, and by his sole influ- 
ence threw out the Bill by a majority of 
three only, and, not contented with giving 
a silent vote, spoke with his usual energy 
and success against it. This act of de- 
clared hostility against the people of Ire- 
land, with the subsequent neglect of ad- 
Ministration, in not attending to the 
united sentiments of the British legislature, 
was, in his opinion, the cause that Ireland 
Was not now in a perfect state oftranquillit 
and obedience to the government of this 
country, and that instead of 10 or 12,000 
associators, there were now, he believed, 
full four times the number, well armed and 
accoutred, and daily improving in disci- 
pline. The Irish saw what they must trust 
to, and they took the option. The honour 
and dignity ef the crown was disgraced ; 
the sword was dropped; and the people 
had taken it up on the double motive of 
defending themselves against a foreign 
enemy, and compelling that justice with 
arms in their hands that had, as with Ame- 
rica, been denied to their humble applica- 
tions, andthe repeated narratives and repre- 
sentations of their calamities and distress. 

His lordship then moved, “ That it is 
highly criminal in his Majesty’s ministers 
to have neglected taking effectual measures 
for the relief of the kingdom of Ireland, 
In consequence of the Address of this 
House of the 11th of May, and of his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Answer; and to have 
suffered the discontents of that country to 
rise to such a height, as evidently to en- 
danger a dissolution of the constitutional 
connection between the two kingdoms, and 
to create new embarrassments to the public 
councils, by division and diffidence, in a 
moment when real unanimity, grounded 
upon mutual confidence and affection, is 
confessedly essential to the preservation of 
what is left of the British empire.” 

The Earl of Hillsborough said, le would 
principally confine What he had to say to 
the question on their lordships’ table, and 
only touch upon such parts of the noble 
earl’s speech as related to himself, in re- 
spect of future measures, concerning Ire- 
land, and the success of them. The noble 
lord had more than once advised hii to 
be caatious how far he should commit 
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himself, as responsible for the measures 
he had advised; the caution was very 
popet, and he could assure the noble lord 

e had carefully attended to it before he 
entered into office. He thought that Ire- 
land was entitled to a free trade with 
equal taxes, or, as he had before expressed 
himself, to an equal trade. So far his 
opinions went, and on that ground hé 
ne th himself well warranted in recom- 
mending to his Majesty, and proposing to 
the consideration of parliament, the grant- 
ing Ireland an equal trade. As to the 
event of this measure, all he could posi- 
tively say was, that it perfectly accorded 
with his -ideas of policy and justice, and 
from the temper and disposition of the 
people of both kingdoms, he had good 
grounds to hope, that an equal trade, with 
the conditions to be annexed, would give 
perfect satisfaction, as well to the British 
as Irish nation. These were his general 
sentiments; for the sincerity of them he 
could alone be responsible, not for the 
success of the measure. As a frierd to 
both countries equally, he hoped that par- 
liament on both sides of the water would 
adopt what he thought was the line of 
justice, because founded in common in- 
terest, and directed evidently to promote 
at once their separate and joint prosperity. 

His lordship reminded the noble earl, 


that although he possessed a greater pro- 


perty in Ireland than in England, and was 
nearly connected with the former both by 
interest and affection, that his attachment 
did not originate in motives of a nature 
so apt to influence his conduct as those 
which might be supposed to operate upon 
that of the noble lord. He was born in 
England; his parents were born here; 
and all his ancestors. The noble lord 
was a native of Ireland; and though de- 
scended from an English family, so many 
centuries had elapsed since it settled in 
that kingdom, that if there was any ground 
for imputing a predilection to either him- 
self or the noble lord, which he by no 
means pretended to say, the probability 
was, that its effects would be felt much 
stronger by the noble lord than by hinself. 
' His lordship then adverted to the inter- 
retation which had been put by the noble 
ford upon certain words dropped by him 
m a former debate, respecting Ireland. 
Those exptessions he was ready to ex- 
lam, and he made no doubt but the 
Hoi wauld find them perfectly innocent 
of any insinuation that there was a power 
in the cabinet which could undertake to 
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answer for the parliament. The obvious 
meaning of his words was, that previous 
to his acceptance of the seals, as Secre- 
of State, he desired to know the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s ministers, and the 
opinion of his council, relative to future 
measures respecting Ireland ; and received 
every assurance from them that govern- 
ment was thoroughly disposed to co-ope- 
rate with parliament, in giving to that 
kingdom such an extension of trade as 
would put her ona footing with Great 
Britain on the scale of commerce. This 
was what he meant. He accepted the 
seals upon that idea and no other. It was 
not to be fairly presumed that government 
could give any specific assurance as to the 
actual event; but still it could undertake 
for its consent and support, in concert 
with parliament; and he would again re- 
eat, that should he find himself deceived 
in that assurance, he would from that in- 
stant be no longer a minister. When he 
delivered his sentiments on this subject, 
the first day of the session, he little ex- 
pected that his appointment to office would 
reclude him from giving his opinion as a 
ord of parliament. In that capacity only 
he delivered them, and as such he wished 
to have them understood. 

The noble earl had objected to the se- 
cond reading of the papers which were 
laid before the House, in consequence of 
the Address to his Majesty on the 11th of 
May. His lordship had, he believed, a 
very particular reason for objecting, be- 
cause they contained evidence to induce 
every noble lord present to be persuaded 
that the motion was equally unnecessary 
and unfounded. The papers would have 
'goalge that every nasaible attention had 

paid to the affairs of Ireland, and 
every means employed to procure such 
information as could be collected, in order 
to submit it to the consideration of both 
Houses of Parliament, that they might be 
enabled, from the most intimate knowledge 
of the state and condition of the sister 
kingdom, to lay down some effectual plan 
for relief. So arduous and important an 
undertaking did not belong to govern- 
ment alone. It belonged to the legisla- 
ture at large, while the only proper busi- 
ness of administration was to furnish the 
means of doing it. These means they had 
already furnished, and as to the mode of 
procuring them, had proved themselves 
remarkably active, instead of being tardy 
or remiss. If noble lords would Jook into 
the papers on the table, they would be 
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fully sensible the charge of neglect, con, 
tained in the motion, was totally ill- 
founded. They would even discover, that 
so early as the month of May, his prede- 
cessor in office (lord Weymouth) had 
written to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
in obedience to the Address of that 
House; and likewise they would find his 
excellency’s answer, dated so early as the 
2nd of June, the very day the noble earl 
who made the present motion, moved an- 
other address to the crown, which had 
been negatived. Their lordships would 
see, that lord Buckinghamshire’s answer 
was full of important information, derived 
in part from consultations had with many 
of the most leading and intelligent per- 
sons in that country. , Finally, their lord- 
ships would be fully convinced, that the 
King’s confidential servants had not, in 
the terms of the motion, been guilty of 
criminal neglect: and if any thing more 
was wanting to shew that the charge was 
ill founded, a very few days would brin 
an additional testimony of the unweari 
assiduity of ministers; as within that period 
a noble lord in the other House (North) 
would move some propositions for the re- 
lief of Ireland, the result of that informa- 
tion which, during the prorogation of par- 
liament, they had employed themselves in 
obtaining. 

He could not therefore but oppose a 
motion, which, if agreed to, could tend 
only to create unnecessary jealousies and 
embarrassments, at a time when all par- 
ties agreed, that to promote union was the 
first object of every man who wished well 
to his country; a motion which involved 
all his Majesty’s servants, whether living 
or dead, as well those who have acted for 
a series of years, as the minister of a week 
or a day; without proof or any evident 
foundation for the charge whatever ; and 
when he was convinced in his own mind 
besides, that every thing had been done 
by them which was required both by the 
letter and spirit of the address of the 11th 
of May. 

The Earl of Abingdon read a paper, 
containing a narrative of his having gone 
to the late lord Lyttelton’s house, in ill. 
street, a day or two after his decease, and 
being informed by his confidential servant, 
that bis master had declared his determi- 
nation, that a paltry sinecure place of 
1,500/. a year, should not tie or bind his 
tongue; but that knowing what he knew 
when Wednesday came (meaning that 
day) ministers should see what lord Lyt- 
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telton was, having matters to reveal, 
zgainst which all their acts of imposition 
and delusion, and hitherto unshaken ef- 
frontery, would not be sufficient to bear 
them up. 

The Duke of Manchester strengthened 
the suggestions of the noble lord who 
made the motion, with respect to the opi- 
nion which almost universally prevailed 
out of that House, that the King was his 
Own minister, a doctrine which be wished 
to have an opportunity of sp sia his 
utter abhorrence of, on the 
the session, had not the late hour pre- 
vented him. This alarming and uncon- 
wtitutional doctrine had gone forth, and 
spread itself widely. The present period 
was sufficiently awful indeed, to make mi- 
nisters tremble, not so much for the fate 
of their much injured and almost ruined 
country, but for their own personal safety, 
when their feare might warmly urge them 
to screen themselves behind the throne 
for protection; but responsibility would 
not be excluded even from that sanctuary. 
Public justice had before now found its 
way thither, and the world knew well, 
that Charles 1! lost his life, and James 
2 his throne, for offences against the con- 
étitution, of infinitely Jess magnitude than 
those which marked the administration of 
the present reign. The objections made 
to the motion, by the noble earl who spoke 
dast, upon the ground of a want of proof, 
he considered in no other light but mere 
cavillng. The neglect charged upon mi- 
nisters was indeed self-evident ; it was no- 
torious within and without doors. The 
alarm created in this country, the dis- 
ordets now reigning in Ireland, and the 
language of the Irish parliament, which 
was, in fact, no more than the echo of 
the universal voice of the people, pro- 
claimed the ruinous and fatal truth be- 
yond any evidence, which the mere forms 
and circumstances prescribed by a court 
of law, could possibly reach. The cri- 
minal neglect imputed had armed the 
frish associators, and would, he believed 
in his conscience, produce similar asso- 
ciations in England, if a speedy dissolu- 
tion of the present fatal system did not 
take place; ‘the consequence of which 
would be, that some of! 
most respectable characters in this king- 
dom would join in them, in order to pro- 
cure a redress of grievances. In that mi- 
Nisters might find the peeple unanimous, 
and that was the unanimity which must 
restore the lost vigour of the constitutidn. 
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The Marquis of Rockingham said, the 
non-importation agreement in Ireland had 
not been general, but had been entered 
into only by some counties and towns, at 
the time his motion was made; but as 
soon as the Irish perceived that no relief 
was to be aio from ministers, though 
every branch of the legislature had pro- 
mised it, the non-importation agreement 
became general, and the spirit of military 
association, which was directed solely to 
defence against a foreign enemy, soon as- 


ret day of} sumed a different form; and looked for- 


ward to compel that relief which, with 
good will and good intentions on our part, 
had before no existence in the minds of 
the people of Ireland. Had something 
been done when he first moved, or if par- 
liament had been kept sitting, according 


to the ay ete of his noble: friend, of 
the 2nd of June, neither the associations 
nor the non-importation agreement, 


would have ever existed in their present 
extent. Could their lordships, then, with 
such self-evident proof before them, refuse 
to pass a censure upon those men, who, © 
by such base neglect or complicated folly 
and treachery, had forced the Irish not 
only to those measures already mentioned, 
but to the necessity of taking up arms to 
redress themselves, and into associations 
which, however well intended, most clearly 
amounted to a suspension, if not a subver- 
sion, of all the powers of legal government; 
and which, if speedy measures of concilia- 
tion were not adopted, might terminate in . 
a civil war ? 

Among the grievances complained of by 
the people of Ireland, his lordship men- 
tioned the expressions of disapprobation, 
on the shameful abuse and scandalous 
waste of the public revenues, and the pen- 
sion list. As an instance of this charge, 
he mentioned the purchase made of the 
office of clerk of the pells in that kingdom, 
from thethen possessor of that place, anhon. 
member of the other House, who was an 
ornament to his country (Mr. Fox) who 
held it by virtue ofa patent, for 31 years. 
In describing the wholc of this accommoda- 
tion, he observed, that the net profit of the 
place was but 2,300/. a year; that the mi- 
nister gave 30,000/. in hand, and a pension’ 
of 1,7001. per annum; but for what pur- 
pose did he makxe this usurious contract ? 
Not to oblige or serve that gentleman ;. 
not to relieve that kingdom from an enore 
mous annual charge of a sinecure place,- 
which required no attendance, but to 
qualify for the place on the spot, a custom’ 
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long fallen into disuse, the very form upon 
every occasion, having for many years, 
and upon most occasions, been dispensed 
with, by the aid of a British act of parlia- 
ment, but merely to accommodate Mr. 
Jenkinson, the present secretary at war, 
and to load the sinking revenue of that 
country, with a still heavier burden, by 
Increasing the income of this sinecure 
place, from 2,300/. per annum, which it 
was when the hon. gentleman held it, to 
_ 3,500/. per annum, on Mr. Jenkinson’s ap- 

ointment; besides the 1,700/. a year 
given to the former gentleman on the 
pa list ; by which means Ireland was 
Joaded with a burden of 5,200/. a year, or 
an addition of 2,900/. as long as the pa- 
tentce, and grantee, and the children of 
the former, included in the patent, should 
Jive, and 1,900/. a year, in perpetuity, in 
addition. Nothing could be more usuri- 
ous, nothing more ungenerous, than this 
job of the minister. 

His lordship then adverted to the union 
which had been recommended by a noble 
and learned lord (Mansfield) the last 
night; and disclaimed, in the most explicit 
manner, forming any connection, or upon 
any possible motive, which could be held 
out, uniting himself with the present mi- 
nistry, whom he believed to be all under 
the influence of some secret agent. The 
marquis concluded with exhorting their 
Jordships to agree to the motion, as the 
only method of convincing Ireland of the 
pes intentions of this country towards 

er, and that the conduct of ministers was 
not the real sense of the parliament of 

reat Britain. | 
~ Earl Gower said, he should vote against 
the motion, even though there did not 
exista single doubt in his mind, that the 
censure it contained was not well founded; 
his motive for adopting a line of conduct, 
60 diametrically opposite to his private opi-. 
nion, was the very great respect in which: 
he held the decisions of that House. The 
men who were the object of public cen- 
Bure, had desired a few days to acquit 
thenselvcs, end the dignity and wisdom of 
parliament was intergsted in giving them 
the short time they asked, in order to ex- 
Culpate thenselves.. Independent of that 
consideration, he was, for his part, fully 
convinced, that foe charge of neglect. 
urged against them was strictly true, 
though not yet evident. Things were not 
yet tipg for proof, but they would, he 
ventured to say, be shortly so,. He had 
the good fortune to unite the Honse last. 
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session, upon the terms of the Address te 
the throne. He was in hopes that some- 
thing effectual for the relief of Ireland 
would have arisen from the unanimous 
concurrence of their lordships, in the 
amendment he then had the honour to 
propose. If, however, nothing had beer 
done for the relief of that country, which 
he was pretty sure was the case, he assured 
the House he had done every thing in hig 
power to keep his word, which he hag 
solemnly pledged to their lordships, he 
was ready to acknowleage, but he must 
add in his own justification, that his efforts 
had proved totally unfruitful. It was not 
in his power, nor in the power of any indir 
vidual, to elect any such purpose. He 
had presided, he said, for some years at 
the council-table, and had seen such 
things pass there of late, that no man of 
honour or conscience could any longer 
sit there. The times were such as called 
upon every man to speak out: the situa- 
tion of the two kingdoms, particularly af 
present, required sincerity and activity m 
cauncil. He had supported the American 
war upon principle. It was his opinion 
that the supremacy of this country should 
be first asserted, and afterwards, that every 
possible indulgence should be shewn tq 
our colonies. He was contident, that the 
resources of this country were equal to 
the dangerous confederacy formed against 
us, but to profit by those resources, energy 
and effect must be restored to govern, 
ment, 

The Duke of Richmond attributed all] 
our public calamities to the overgrowg 
power of the crown, its influence upon 
parliament, and above all, the secret in. 
flence which had directed and controuled 
the councils of the present reign. The 
noble earl who spoke last, and who had 
lately presided in his Majesty’s councils, 
had im fact acknowledged it, for be had 
said, that he could no longer remain ig 
his former situation with honour or com 
science. What was this but affirming im 
so many words, that the same secret in; 
fluence and secret advice which had dis. 
tinguished the present from every other 
reign since the Revolution, still continyved 
to support every bad, and to counteract. 
every good purpose which had marked 
the measures of the British cabinet, sincé 
the accession of the ear] of Bute, as minis+ 
ter of this country? | 

Lord Stormont wag of opinion that nm 
pact of the char a esauined in the motips 
ad been proved, 


a. 
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Lord Camden said the motion was so 
fully substantiated in all its parts, that 
there was not a proposition in Euclid, the 
demonstrative proof of which might not, 
with equal justice, be controverted or de- 
nied. Ministers had been desired by the 
King, Lords, and Commons, to give Ireland 
relief; to enquire into the nature of their 
distresses, and remove the ground of their 
complaints. The question was, had they 
done so? Ifthey bad, the mation must 
fall to the ground; if they had not, did 
nat the onus lie upon the ministers to state 
the reasons why they had not, or were una- 
ble to perform what they were entrusted to 
execute? He spoke highly of the Irish 
nation, of their loyalty and affection, their 
wisdom and their public spirit. He hoped, 
and believed, notwithstanding the ill-treat- 
ment they had received, the cruel burdens 
imposed upon them by this country, and 
the succession of neglects and harsh mea- 
sures they had felt, which had at length 
brought on an accumulation of distresses 
and calamities ; that yet, all cireumstances 
considered, they would still retain their 
affection and attachment for England. 
Nothing should be done by halves, nothing 
niggardly or apparently accompanied with 
reluctance. He lamented the state of 
public affairs, and the baneful consequences 
of the American war; yet he did not en- 
tirely despair of at least the friendship and 
good will, though, perhaps, we had no 
great right to hope for the sovereignty of. 
America. Ireland was still ours, and de- 
voted tous. This island, with the aid of 
that kingdom, was still equal toanake a most 
respectuble figure amoung the powers of 
Kurope; and if nothing better could be 

rocured, he was persuaded, that with Ire- 
land: yendered useful to herself, and of 
course to us, we should still be a match 
for any confederacy which might be formed 
against us, provided America were only 
prevailed upon to act a neutral part; 
that he was inclined to believe might be 
yet accomplished by moderate, healing 
measures. His lordship then considered 
the question, so far as it appeared to him 
to be supported by proof, which he con- 
sidered in several lights, according to the 
rules of legal interpretation, and concluded 
with observing, that the premises carried 
conviction on the very face of them, and 
he must therefore give his assent to the 
motion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he did not 
rise so much to deliver his sentiments, and 


to defend ministers, ag. to support. the mode. 


eespecting the State of Ireland. 
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of proceeding established in that House. 
What was the purport of the charge, taking 
it in its utmost latitude and extent? That 
parliament had desired ministers to do 
something, which some of their lordships 
said they had not done. Here two ques- 
tions were be discussed, before any deter 
mination could be had. First, whether 
ministers had not executed what they had 
been desired? Secondly, if they had not, 
whether they were blameable? Nothing 
bad been so much as suggested, to prove 
that the intentions and wishes of parlia- 
ment had not been fully com lied with, 
Both must however be proved, before the 
House could, with a colour of reason or 
justice, proceed to a vote, one ae or the 
other. Miovisters might have failed in 
the performance of what was expected 
from them by parliament, and yet be very 
innocent, nay, bave acted meritoriously,, 
though unsuccessfully : on the other hand 
for ought that appeared to their lordships, 
ministers had fully performed what was 
expected from them; in either event, no- 
thing appeared to shew that they hed 
failed, or that they had not adopted the 
most proper measures for attaining the 
object which they had in charge, though 
their endeavours had miscarried. 

The House divided: Contents, $7 ; 
Non-contents, 82. 


- Debate in the Commons on Lord George 
Gordon’s Motion respecting the Defensive 
State of Scotland. } Bee. 3. Lord George . 
Gordon rose, and after going into much 
miscellaneous matter relative to the King’s 
speech, the present state of this country, 
the views of France and Spain, &c. his 
lordship moved, * That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, that he 
will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions, that there be laid before this House, 
copies of all Applications that have been 
made to his Majesty’s secretaries of state,, 
and secretary at war, since the commence- 
ment of hostilities with France, by any of 
his Majesty’s loyal and faithful subjects of 
North. Britain, for arms, accoutrements, or | 
ammunition, for the purpose of putting 
their country in a posture of defence,. 
against the denredatous or invasion of. 
the enemy, together with copies of all: 
the Answers that have been given to such: 
applications.’”? He then explained the 
purport of his motion, which was, that 
the House might be informed of the mo- 
tives which induced his Majesty's ministers 
to reject an. ofer made by. the nobility, 


| 


 gervice. 
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gentry, and freeholders of Dumfries, to 
arm themselves at this important crisis, in 
. the defence of that part of the united king- 
dom, which was totally neglected by mi- 
nisters, by having the military drawn forth 
to other services; and that such being the 
real state of that country, that the people 
being armed, they might be enabled, at 
least to protect their property, in the 
vicinity of the coasts, from predatory in- 
vasion, When his first motion should be 
disposed of, he meant to follow it with 
moving, ‘that an Address be presented to 
his Majesty, that he will give direction, 
that a sufficient quantity of arms, accord- 
ing to the extent and necessity of his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful and loyal subjects of North 
‘Britain, be forwarded for the purpose of 
putting that country in a posture of 
defence, in the most ceconomical and con- 
stitutional manner.” He explained what 
he meant by arms. He did not mean 
that they should be confined merely to 
firelocks and bayonets ; but should include 
every article fit to equip a soldier for real 
His native country had been al- 
most depopulated by the new levies and 
the recruiting parties, who had, in the 
course of two years, drawn from it up- 
wards of 30,000 men, the very flower of 
its native strength and protection. Surely 
now, ministers who had-derived such ap- 

arent benefit by the means those levies 
furnished them with, for carrying on their 
favourite measure, the American war, 
could not, without ingratitude and folly, 
retuse to arm the old men and boys of the 
eountry in defence of the women and 
children. . 

Mr. Dempster approved much of the 
second proposition, because he was against 
all partial favours or local distinctions. 
. England was armed; Ireland was armed ; 
North Britain was defenceless, and had, 
very improperly, been denied a militia for 
their immediate protection. 

Sir George Yonge said, that many com- 
plaints had been made, that manifest par- 
tiality had been shewn in the accepting of 
some offers, and the rejecting of others, in 
the southern part of the united kingdom. 
Some had been publicly spoken of, others 
he had heard from private intimations, 
which he had no reason to discredit. But 
to go to the bottom of the business can- 
didly and impartially, and learn the nature 
of the accusations on one hand, and the 
defences respectively set up on the other, 
he wished that the noble lord’s motion were 
exjended, which might be done without 
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any difficulty, by substituting the words 
‘‘ Great Britain,” instead of *‘* North 
Britain.” 

Lord George Gordon acquiesced in the 
alteration, though he confessed, when he 
first rose, he had nothing more in contem- 

lation than the partial refusal given to the 
inhabitants of North Britain in the case al- 
luded to. He did not believe, however, 
that the people of that country would soon 
forget the disgraceful manner in which 
they had been treated by the secretary at 
war; he begged ‘oer he meant the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, whom they 
would never again confide in, after havin 
treated them with such unpreceden 
treachery and unprovoked insolence; for 
he understood by the correspondence of 
the secretary at war, that the measure was 
not his, but that of the cabinet; and who 
directed the resolutions taken in cabinet, 
might be easily collected from the stile of 
the letters, ‘It is his Majesty's plea- 
sure, &c.” 

Mr. Jenkinson (Secretary at War) said 
he had no objection whatever to the mo- 
tion, and went with the hon. baronet who 
moved the alteration, by which its effects 
would be extended to England; and the 
more s0, as it would give him an oppor- 
tunity of justifying his own conduct, re- 
specting the offers accepted or rejected, in 
both parts of the kingdom. The corres- 
pondence between him and the gentlemen 
of the county of Dumfries, so far as he 
had been concerned, was dictated by the 
best motives; nor could he discover that 
the offer was improperly rejected, if it 
could be understood to amount to rejection 
at all. The offer was a generous and loyal 
one; but as his Majesty’s ministers, at the 
time it was made, thought the military 
force then in that country fully adequate 
to the protection of it, they looked upon 
it to be totally unnecessary to put go- 
vernment, and those who made the offer, 
to needless expence and trouble. On the 
other hand, if the troops should be neces- 
sarily called from North Britain to other 
service, he made no doubt, but in that case 
his Majesty’s ministers would gladly have 
closed with the proposition, and whenever 
exigencies should happen, that might 
render the assistance of the military in any 
other part of the empire requisite, that, 
and similar offers, would be received with 
the attention, cordiality, andrespect, which 
was ever due to every part of his Ma- 
jesty’s dutiful and faithful subjects. As to 


the noble lord’s second proposition, whick 
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went to interfere with the exercise of one 
of the most important trusts vested in the 
crown and the executive power, he thought 
it nota fit object of parliamentary const- 
deration; unless indeed under very pecu- 
iar circumstances. No such pressing 
emergency at present existed; as there 
- did not, he should be unwilling to give his 
approbation to any measure which might 
tend to weaken the hands of goveroment, 
or betray a distrust in any thing that re- 
lated to the power vested in the crown for 
the purposes already stated. The noble 
lord had alluded to the Declaration of 
Rights, on which the resolution was 
founded, in order to shew, that the King’s 
subjects had a right to arm themselves in 
times of manifest danger, and for the 
purposes of defence. He believed, in cer- 
tain circumstances, the noble lord might 
be right; but allowing the doctrine to be 
founded every way, and perfectly appli- 
cable to the existing state of Scotland, it 
would not admit of the inference which 
he drew from it; that ministry were cen- 
surable for not giving the people of North 
Britain arms. ‘The most the Bill of Rights 
declared was, that the people had a right 
to arm themselves, not that government 
were obliged to arm them: yet this was 
the ground of the noble lord’s motion, 
which led professedly to an intended cen- 
sure of his Majesty's confidential servants. 
Lord George Gurdon said, the right 
hon. gentleman might have spared his in- 
formation, that government were not 
obliged to find arms for whoever might 
apply for them; for that the power of 
granting or refusing was evidently vested 
in the executive power. Had it not been 
on that account, he should not have been 
under the necessity of troubling the House 
onthe subject. It was because the eople 
of Scotland, naked and defenceless as 
they were, could not demand arms from 
administration as a right, that he was 60 
desirous to obtain them through parlia- 
ment. Applications had been made, and 
they had failed ;_he therefore hoped, that 
parliament would bring about what there 
was no prospect of effecting in any other 
manner. | 
_Mr. T. Townshend agreed with the 
right hon. gentleman at the head of the 
war department, that it was not the busi- 
ness of parliament to interfere, nor without 
sufficient grounds to attempt either toexer- 
Cise or abridge the power of executive go- 
vernment; but as a general abstract pro- 


position, he presumed, the right hon. gen- 


tleman did not mean to contend that that 
House was not as competent in certain 
cases, and under particular circumstances, 
to controul the executive government, as 
to vote the supplies, enquire into the ex- 
peoditure of public money, or call upon 
the advisers of any ope measure which 
could be deemed an act of the crown, re- 
specting the counsel which they had given. 
to their sovereign. The first proposition 
which the right hon. gentleman 50 cheer- | 
fully agreed to, was as much an interfe- 
rence in the exercise of the executive 
government, and a controul upon an act 
of the crown, as the second. One was to 
enquire what offers had been made, in 
order to be informed whether an had - 
been improperly received, or partially re- 
jected; the other was directed to a full 
enquiry into the merits or demerits of the 
refusal, adverted to by the noble lord, to 
learn whether the refusal to arm was a wise 
and expedient measure. For his part, he 
was extremely desirous to see what other 
offers were rejected besides the particular 
offer which had been mentioned by the 
noble lord; and he was well pleased that 
the hon. baronet, by his amendment, had 
rendercd the original motion more exten- 
sive. He understood, a very great land 
force would come to be voted in a few 
days; a greater than this country ever 
betore had 

force and within the kingdom; a force in- 
deed in every respect so formidable, as to 
administer just cause of suspicion in the: 
breast of every real friend to his country 
and to the constitution. Though the 
‘noble lord, the commander in chief, had 
been his dearest friend or relation, he was 
determined to view him with a watchful 
eye, and strictly to scrutinize his conduct. 
He was aware that the noble lord’s situa- 
tion had brought upon him much enmity 
and ill-will; and was convinced he acted 
impartially, though, perhaps, not unex- 
ceptionably ; a. clearer proof of which 
need not be adduced than that complaints 
poured in on all sides, and did not proceed 
from any particular description of men. 
When the documents now moved for were 
before the House, he should then be able 


in pay, articularly a native 


to judge how far those murmurs were or 
were not founded. 

Sir William Conyngham replied to some 
parts of the speech made by the noble 
mover, and contradicted several of his 
assertions. He denied that the defence 
of Scotland was entrusted to old men or 
boys, or that the country was drained of 
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men fit for service. On the contrary, he 
was persuaded, from his own knowledge, 
that the fact was otherwise. No better 
proof need be adduced that men were not 
wanting, than the recent reduction in the 
price of labour; and as to the want of a 
military defence, he was. himself a witness 


e 


| 
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should do, as there was a press-gang in the 
yard waiting for him, and whether he 
should deliver him up to them? The an- 
swer he gave to the gaoler was, ‘ If you 
mean to gratify the grand jury, you will 
deliver the man up to the press-gang ; but 
if you wish to act like an Englishman, you 


at Edinburgh, when Paul Jones was in the : will not regard the displeasure of the grand 


Firth of Forth, of the respectable state of 
preparation that that part of the coast was 
in, had that audacious rebel dared to have 
attempted a landing. He added, that so 
far from men being scarce in Scotland, that 
several battalions might now be raised 
there; that he heard of propositions to 
that effect; believed they were under 
consideration, and if accepted of, would 
prove, he had reason to think, extremely 
practicable in the execution. 

Mr. Turner was severe on an observa- 
tion which fell from the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, that the decreased 
price of labour was a proof of the plenty 
of men in the country alluded to; 
whereas, if that gentleman had thought a 
second time in his life, or read a single 
book on the subject, he could not have 
failed to learn that a decrease in the value 
of labour bore an exact proportion to the 
want of employment in agriculture or 
manufactures; the conclusion therefore, 
he was authorized to draw upon every 
ground of speculative argument and actual 
experience, confirmed by every dead and 
living authority on the subject, was, that 
the cheapness of labour in Scotland arose 
merely from the declining state of cultiva- 
tion, and of the manufactures carried on 
there. He attributed all our misfortunes 
to the misconduct, folly, and wickedness 
of ministers ; and protested solemnly, that 
in his opinion, a French or Spanish go- 
vernment was infinitely preferable to that 
under which we lived at present. To 
prove this assertion, he instanced the base, 
scandalous, and disgracetul means made 
use of to recruit the army. He had him- 
self, a few weeks since, been a witness at 
York of scenes which filled his breast with 
indignation, even on the very recollection ; 
where the acquittal of the felons in the 
prison was conditionally, that they entered 
as soldiers; und he had seen the same man 
heavily ironed, and unfettered within a 
few minutes, with a cockade in his hat! 
That on one of these occasions he remem- 
bered, the gaoler had applied to him for 
his advice, telling of a man who had been 
just acquitted, and was then under his 


f 
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Jury, but willset him at liberty; for as he 
as been acquitted by the laws of his coun- 
try, no matter whether justly or unjustly, 
you have no riglit to detain him or dis 
pee of his person.” The gaoler followed 

is advice, by acting as an honest English- 
man, and set the man at his liberty. He 
said the recruiting service, as now con- 
ducted, was a diszrace to any civilized 
country. The recruiting serjeants not 
only performed the duties expected from 
them in time of war, that of ensnaring and 
trepanning for their own regiments, but 
such of them as were expert in their busi- 
ness were let out, for the purpose of mak- 
ing contracts, at so much per head, for 
furnishing recruits, as if the men thus pro- 
cured were so many beasts, to be disposed 
of at so much a head, and so much protit, 
at Smithfield or any other market. 

Lord George Gordon then postponed 
his second proposition. The first, as 
amended, being agreed to, 

Lord North confirmed the sentiments of 
Mr. Secretary at War, that the interfe- 
rence of parliament, with the executive 
government, was very improper, but u 
particular occasions; as to laying betore 
the House what offers had been made, what 
had been rejected or accepted of, he had 
no manner of objection; he should there- 
fore consent to the motion now made; but 
would wish to be understood as by no 
means approving of the second proposition 
which the noble Jord had consented for the 
present to postpone, as it would, in his 
opinion, tend to abridge the executive go- 
vernment in the exercise of one of its most 
essential powers. 


Debate in the Commons on the Land Tar 
of Four Shillings in the Pound.) The 
House being in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, 

Lord North rose, and moved a land.-tax 
of 4s. in the pound, and a proportionable 
cess to be levied on Scotland, according to 
the terms of the ninth article of the treaty 
of union. 

Colonel Barré alluded to the neglect of 
some of the departments of government, 


protection, and desiring to know what he | which-suffered the collectorsof the land-tas 
tT 
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to run so much in arrear, which operated 
as an act of injustice either upon the whole 
body of those who were chargeable with 
the tax, and had paid it, and were subject 
to make good the deficiency ; or, if no ar- 
rears were due, it lay in the hands of those 
who should have paid it intothe Exchequer. 

Lord North acknowledged that the in- 
convenience stated was, in a great measure, 
true; but it was neither the fault of the 
Treasury-board nor the commissioners of 
taxes; that the latter had no power to 
compel the receiver general to pay in 
the deficiencies, nor the commissioners in 
the respective counties appointed to col- 
lect, to make returns. Such being the 
state of the affair, it was his opinion that 
the inconvenience could not be remedied 
but by the aid of parliament. 

A kind of conversational debate arose, 
in which sir Joseph Mawbey, Mr. Baldwin, 
and Mr. Whitbread took a part, each of 
‘whom, for some reason or other, con- 
demned the present mode of collecting 
the land-tax. Atlength, 

Mr. David Hartley gose, and made a 
very long speech, the greater part of which 
consisted of a numerical detail relative to 
the state of our finances; the amount of 
our national debt at the commencement of 
the war; the debts contracted since, 
funded and unfunded ; the interest grow- 
ing due on the debts already funded; and 
the probable interest which would be 

payable on the remainder when they 
should come to be funded, &c. His ge- 
neral totals were as follows. The excess 
of expenditure of the campaign of 1775, 
nearly two millions; of 1776, six millions ; 
of 1777, six millions and an half; of 1778, 
ten millions; and of 1779, twelve mil- 


lions; in the whole nearly 37 millions of 


debt actually incurred, over and above the 
expences of the regular peace establish- 
ment, except such parts as had been drawn 
from the sinking fund. He said, the debt 
funded within the four last years was 
twenty millions; in 1776, two; in 1777, 


five; in 1778, six; and in 1779, seven 
millions: that this debt bore an interest of 
1,100,000/. ; that the debt unfunded was 
about 16 millions in the whole; which 
would carry probabl 
900,0004., which would fix the dcbt actu- 
ally incurred to end the 3lst Dec. next, at 
about 36 mullions capital, and bearing an 


an 


annual interest of two millions in perpe- 
tuity, for which the lands of England stood 


mOst : 
The principle stated was independent of 


engaged to the public creditors. 
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of Four Shillings in the Pound. 


interest of 
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what was drawn from the sinking fund, 
after making up the difference between 
the annual grants of land and malt, and 
the peace establishment. 

The campaign being already determined 
upon, he said he was fully justified in fol- 
lowing up his computations, as if the 
money had been actually expended. The 
excess or difference between the ordi- 
nary revenue he estimated at 14 millions, 
which, though a peace should be concluded 
in the course of the ensuing year, would 
leave an arrear, or tail behind it, of at least 
eight millions, making in the whole 22 
mil‘ons of unfunded debt. This last sum, 
added to the new debt already due, would 
form a capital of 58 millions carrying with 
it an interest of upwards of three millions, 
so that taking the old debt, which was 
135 millions, for which the public credi- 
tors received annuities to the amount of 
nearly four millions, and have in perpe- 
tuity, with the new debt of 58 millions, 
and the evident conclusion would be, that 
by that time twelve months the national 
debt would be nearly approaching to 200 
millions, and the annual interest paid to 
the public creditors, to full eight millions 
and an half. To prove his premises, ree 
lative to the excess of expenditure of the 
year 1780, over and above the ordinary 
revenue; he computed the navy'grants at 
about eight millions, the army, including 
ordnance and militia, about as much more ; 
vote of credit one million; exchequer 
bills of last year to be paid off, about two 
millions; which, with the assistance ex- 
pected from the East India Company, 
would leave 12 millions of a deficiency to 
be funded. He next proceeded to shew 
the pernicious consequences of incurring 
so much unfunded debt, by which the 
market was glutted, and while we paid 
more than double the legal interest for 
navy bills, ordnance debentures, &c. it had 
this gtill, if possible, more mischievous 
effect ; it went to prevent the public from 
funding upon reasonable terms, and by 
that mcans loaded posterity witha perpetual 
annual burden of at least one million, for 
which, in fact, the nation never received 
a single shilling value. The navy bills 
were at 1% per cent. discount, and he un- 
derstood the ordnance debentures at 20 
or 30 per cent. How, then, was it possi- 
ble when such a quantity of unfunded debt 
was left floating in the market, and at so 
high discount, and of course so enormous 
a profit, that the minister could procure 
a loan upon any thing like reasonable 

[4G] 
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terms? The last was made at 6 per cent. 
beside the douceur ; and yet the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, though he wanted an- 
other million to the sum borrowed, in 
order to reduce the amount of the new 
exchequer bills which had been issued the 
preceding year, could not procure it; and 
would probably now be obliged to borrow 
at 7 per cent. if he could get it even on 
those terms. What then, was the pros- 
ect before us? A debt nearly approach- 
ing to Z00 millions, carrying with it 8 mil- 
lions annual interest, issuing with it ne- 
otiable securities at 12 per cent. and 
unding at the rate of 7. Look a little 
further, and see who are your adversaries ? 
No less than France, Spain and America ; 
in short, the whole of our situation within 
and without, was truly tremendous and 
astonishingly alarming. If this was our 
real condition, ought it not to be the first 
duty of every man who felt for himself, his 
country, and posterity, to assist in extri- 
cating us out of our present difficulties, 
and to devise the best means in his power, 
to break the force against us, on one hand ; 
and to increase our internal strength on 
the other. There appeared to him but 
one possible measure within the extent of 
human invention, which promised to effect 
this; and that was procuring union at 
home, and separating America from her 
alliance with the House of Bourbon. 

He so far approved of the speech from 
the throne, as it recommended union and 
national exertion against our foreign ene- 
mies, who had leagued for our destruction, 
or, indeed, total annihilation; and he be- 
lieved that there was not a second opinion 
in that House on the subject: being per- 
suaded that there was not a man in the 
kingdom, who would not cheerfully unite, 
not only in a defensive but an offensive 
war, and the most vigorous exertions 
against the united efforts of the House of 
Bourbon. He was one of that description, 
and in order to promote the union he had 
described, and at the same time to weaken 
the force of the enemy by detaching Ame- 
rica from this dangerous confederacy, in- 
significant as he might be, he had endea- 
voured all in his power to bring about so 
desirable an event. 

Being given to understand by an autho- 
rity upon which he could with safety de- 
pend, (Dr. Franklin) that the people in 
America, or the ruling powers there, were 
desirous to quit the confederacy and ac- 
commodate their disputes with this coun- 
try, he communicated this important in- 
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telligence to the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, and had his approbation to sound 
the expectations, and feel the pulse of 
those with whom he was to communicate 
on the subject. He did so; and after 
taking great trouble, and spending some 
time on these overtures, which were to 
form the basis of conciliation, he acquainted 
the noble lord with what was deemed by 
America as the first preliminary, which 
was a truce for ten years, upon the footing 
of the utz possidetts, and every condition 
usually annexed to such a preliminary; 
and in the mean time, to appoint a meet- 
ing to be composed of deputies from both 
sides, in which the respective pretensions 
of Great Britain and America might be 
discussed, and finally decided upon. This 
was the ultimatum, on which, as a preli- 
minary article, he was commissioned to 
lead the way to negociation. He accord- 
ingly waited on the noble lord, and ac- 
quainted him with what had passed, who 
positively rejected the proposition, as to- 
tally inadmissible. He appealed to the 
noble lord’s recollection, if this was not 
the true state of the case, and to his good 
sense, whether it was not more advisable 
to have America act even a neutral part, 
than have her a declared enemy? In one 
event, the memory of what the colonies 
called cruclty, injustice, and oppression, 
and all the real or ideal wrongs which they 
felt, might gradually fade or die away ; 
allied to us by blood and interest, speaking 
the same language, accustomed to the 
same laws and manners, and professing 
the same religion, it was probable, nay 
more than probable, influenced by every 
motive which operate on mankind, in their 
several relations and habitudes, that such 
fixed grounds of prejudice, partiality, and 
interest, would soon stifle resentment, and 
make way for that confidence and affec- 
tion which unite men, and induce them to 
prefer the happiness and prosperity of 
those with wha:n they once were so closely 
connected. The noble lord, however, by 
rejecting the proposition he had just men- 
tioned, banished all expectations of its 
being ever again repeated. He was very 
certain, if the minister now consented to 
negociate, that the next ultimatum would . 
be considerably short of the former; and 
if some proposition were not made imme- 
diately, that America would never listen 
to any. 

With an approaching debt, such as he 
had described; the total impracticability 
of restoying America to this country, by 
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the means of coercion; the great and al- 
most irresistible power of the House of 
Bourbon, while one half of our national 
strength was directed against America, he 
saw no prospcct of any thing, but repeat- 
ed defeats and inevitable ruin. He there- 
fore earnestly exhorted the country gen- 
tlemen to look to their property, by which 
those enormous burdens were to be ulti- 
mately borne; to the honour of the na- 
tion, which had been disgraced, and above 
all, to the possible issue of such a contest 
upon so unequal terms, and to the ulti- 
mate decision which. might rob them of 
every thing which they hold valuable, as 
citizens or Englishmen. What, then, was 
the real contest this country was engaged 
in? He would tell those gentlemen what 
it was, so long as America continued to 
form a part of this alarming confederacy, 
and what it probably would be, if America 
preserved a neutral conduct. 

He should here, in the first instance, 
support his reasoning upon facts univer- 
sally acknowledged, and of which he had 
the most authentic proof in his pocket; 
the one lwas the Justifying Memorial of 
the court of Madrid; and the other, the 
Motives which induced the court of Ver- 
sailles to enter intothe war. He could 
not authenticate them at the bar of the 
House; but as answers had been given to 
each of them, by the British court, one 

rofessedly so, and the other supposed to 

e genuine, he meant the answer to the 
French Motives, he looked upon himself 
fully at liberty to consider the answers, as 
well as the original papers, to be authentic, 
because the Justifying Reply to the 
French Motives had not, that he could 
learn, been disavowed by the British 
court. In the Spanish state paper, there 
were two very remarkable expressions ; 
first, that his most Catholic majesty was 
determined never to lay down his arms 
till he had annihilated the naval power of 
Great Britain: and that Spain had offered 
a preliminary proposition, for Great Bri- 
tain to agree toa ten years truce with 
America; which shewed, that while the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon was negoci- 
ating with Spain, on the idea of a truce, 
his lordship meant in the end to reject it, 
as he had with him, In the French Mo- 
tives, were likewise two remarkable ex- 
pressions ; one was, that his most Chris- 
tian majesty was resolved to subdue the 
naval force of Great Britain; the other, 
that Great Britain, while negociating at 
the court of Madrid, and with America, 
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through him, had made advantageous of- 
fers to France, in order to detach her 
from America. What these offers were, 
he would not pretend to say; he would 
not charge the noble lord with selling his 
country, or rendering up any part of its 
possessions, in order to enable this coun- 


try to pursue its favourite object, or rather 


the favourite though wild, Quixote, and 
impracticable measure of cocrcing Ame- 
rica; but this he could fairly and confi- 
dently affirm, that the conduct of the no- 
ble lord, whom he considered as the mi- 
nister, could only be justified in properties 
to what advantages he had offered, and 
what his country was to receive in return. 
If the latter was inferior to the former, 
though the noble lord might not be guilty 
of corruption, by selling his country, he 
would appear equally criminal, if the de- 
taching France from America, and the 
inducements held out to her, exceeded 
the probable benefits to be derived from 
abandoning America. ‘This was the true 
test by which the conduct of the noble 
lord could be tried. 

These circumstances, which he had 
taken the liberty to trouble the House 
with, compared with the Speech from the 
throne, left not a single doubt upon his 
mind, that although America had not been 
mentioned in the Speech, it was the in- 
tention of administration to proceed in the 
same manner they had hitherto done, in 
relation to that country. The mentioning 
America had been carefully omitted in the 
Speech, merely to conceal the secret de- 
signs of ministers; and to lead the inde- 
pendent part of that House, to believe 
that the nature of the contest was chang- 
ed; that all our efforts were to be made 
solely or exclusively against the House of 
Bourbon, and that, consequently, whoever 
opposed the present ministerial system, 
were the real enemies of their country. 
The vei] was however much too thin to 
hide the true purport of that speech, from 
those who had paid the least attention to 
the deceptious leacuage held by ministers 
in that House, for a series of years back. 
The imposition might answer the purposes 
of the day; but it could not long conti- 
nue to operate. The real intentions of 
administration had in part transpired; he 
understood a most formidable military 
force was to be employed the next cam- 
paign in America, but as tbe fact, though 
not to be disputed, might be evaded on 
the ground of the destination of this in- 


creased military force ; he wished: to know 
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from the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
whether it was meant to carry on a coer- 
cive war in America, the ensuing cam- 
paign? 

He then described the destructive sys- 
tem which had prevailed in our councils 
for some years past, which had been sup- 
ported by the influence of the crown, as 
the great source of all our national mis- 
fortunes. He adduced a great number of 
Instances in proof of this general charge, 
and among others, the resiziation of two 
noble (etd, one of whom had declared in 
another assembly (earl Gower) that he 
had continued to act with them as long as 
he could with honour and conscience. 
[ He was here called to order by lord Nu- 
gent, who observed that it was irregular 
to allude to what passed in the other 
House of Parliament.| He directed his 
discourse once more to the country gen- 
tlemen, who had, by their independent 
and disinterested conduct, at all times, 
rescued their country in moments of dan- 
ger and embarrassment, to exert them- 
selves without any view to party distinc- 
tions. He said, that valuable description 
of men began now to perceive that they 
had been imposed upon and misled, and 
as soon as that idea became more preva- 
Jent, he assured the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, however secure he might be in 
thinking that he could continue to derive 
support from decisive majorities in that 
House, his lordship was in more perso- 
nal danger, than perhaps he might be led 
to imagine. 

_ Lord North, in reply, said, that some- 
thing had dropped from the hon. gentle- 
man which rendered it necessary for him 
to give some explanations, so far he meant 
as he was himself personally concerned. 
The hon, gentleman had informed the 
committee, that he had offered his ser- 
vices, respecting the negotiation alluded 
to, merely from disinterested motives and 
a sincere wish to serve his country; to 
which declaration he gave the fullest cre- 
dit; and that throughout the whole of that 
business he was by no means hostile to ad- 
ministration, of which he was equally well 
satisfied. Peace, he was convinced, was 
the hon, gentleman’s object, and his con- 
duct in every part, shewed that his desire 
to feel pulscs was directed to that and that 
only; but he could not help saying, that 
jt was an unfortunate negociation, because 
it answered no end. It gave birth to 
many conversations. He did not recol- 
lect that he had given the hon. gentleman 
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any express authority to treat; and as no- 
thing passed in writing on the subject, he 
did not expect to hear a syllable mention- 
ed of what might have passed in a loose 
general conversation, because words and 
expressions thus dropped, were so liable 
to be misconceived by one party, and in- 
advertently dnd unintentionally let fall on 
the other, that he did not see how they 
could be referred to any specific or deter- 
inate point, 

The hon. gentleman had acknowledged, 
that he employed himself, that is, that he 
had moved the matter to him first; he was 
willing to repeat, he believed upon motives 
the most commendable; but he could not 
avoid saying once more, that the nego- 
ciation proved most unfortunate in ne 
event, because it was the cause of great 
trouble and solicitude to the hon. geatie- 
man, and ended in nothing. It was very 
true that the hon. gentleman, from what 
authority he could not pretend to deter- 
mine, informed him of ao inclination in 
the people of America to negociate with 
this country, and tendered his services for 
the purpose of bringing about so desirable 
an event; for which he personally thanked 
him, and thought his country stood in- 
debted to him for his good intentions, and 
his zealous endcavours to promote what 
he imagined might tend to the advance- 
ment of its prosperity. 

The hon. gentleman had acquainted the 
committee what the preliminary articles 
were which America were willing to agree 
to, namely a ten years truce, a possession 
of the places then held by Great Britain 
and the United States, and all the sub- 
ordinate regulations and conditions arising 
from, or dependent upon this preliminary 
article; but that, on being proposed to 
him, he had rejected it. Most certainly 
he had, and would again if the proposi- 
tions were repeated ; he would never con- 
sent to treat with America upon the foot- 
ing of an equal. As subjects aggrieved, 
or believing themselves aggrieved, he 
made no doubt but parliament would al- 
ways be ready to hear, and cheerfully co- 
operate with ministers, as far as the inte- 
rests of the whole empire would permit, 
to give them the most full and satistactory 
redress; but should we once agree to treat 
with our rebellious subjects in arms, and 
negociate with them as equals, in that in- 
stant would all our rights be conceded; 
for to talk of parliamentary supremacy 
and dominion, and affect to stand upon 
the ground of governmental controul with 
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people who denied the existence of those 
claims, would, in fact, be relinquishing 
under the cover of a truce, the sole and 
essential point in question, that is, whether 
they were our subjects, or composed a 
free, sovereign, and independent state ? 
There was another circumstance which 
had been much dwelt upon by the hon. 
gentleman, as highly criminal in ministers 
if true; that was a passage in the Justify- 
ing Memorial of the.court of Madrid, soon 
after her declaration of allying herself with 
France, the purport of which was, that 
she had acted as mediatrix between the 
courts of London and Versailles. The 
fact was not denied, it was notorious; but 
‘ what is the inference the hon. gentleman 
draws from what Spain affirms in that 
passage? Spain says, the terms she pro- 
posed was a ten years truce to take place 
between Great Britain and America, dur- 
ing which period the rights or demands of 
the respective claimants might be amicably 
adjusted. What was this proposition but 
the very transcript of that made by the 
hon. gentleman under his confidential or 
plenipotentiary powers? Yet, the hon. 
gentleman affects no small degree of asto- 
nishment at this offer being rejected, 
though he himself bears testimony that a 
similar offer, made by him, was,as peremp- 
torily rejected. For his part, as he never 
could think that it would be proper to 
grant American independence, so neither 
could he consent to agree to the truce 
proposed; and such a truce coming 
through Spain, afforded an additional rea- 
son for rejecting it; because Spain herself 
‘had furnished two very remarkable in- 
stances that a Spanish truce, made with 
subjects in arms or rebellion, substantially 
implies independence. 
event of the truce she made with Holland, 
and afterwards with Portugal, both of 
which at one time formed a part of her 
dominions? The first truce with Holland 
was prolonged by a second truce; she 
made in like manner a truce with Por- 
tugal; and at the expiration of one and 
the other, both truces ended in an ac- 
knowledgment of their independence. 
But to this formidable accusation, the 
hon. gentleman had added another, which 
was to answer every proof of constructive 
guilt, and to wear a darker complexion, 
though drawn from a doubtful, at least 
from a partial and prejudiced authority. 
After informing the public of her mediat- 
ing efforts, and of their being rejected, 
the court of Madrid charges the British 
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cabinet with holding out advantageous 
offers secretly to France while the media- 
tion was still depending, in order to detach 
France.from America. 

Two questions were necessary to be de- 
cided before a proper answer could be re- 
turned to this charge: 1. Whether any 
such advantageous offers had been made 
to France? 2. If there had, whether it 
was criminal in those who made them? 
He could not recollect that any offers had 
been made to France secretly or publicly 
to induce her to break off her present con- 
nection with America; if any were made, 
he knew nothing of them, or could safely 
affirm, that he did not remember them; 
but allowing that the fact was just as the 
hon. gentleman had stated it to be, he 
was not conscious that the British cabinet 
had acted criminally. The hon. gentle- 
man had afforded an instance in his own 
conduct that the great object of his nego- 
ciation was to disunite France and Ame- 
rica; and he presumed, the hon. gentle- 
man was not conscious that by so doing 
he had acted criminally. He might ima- 
gine, perhaps, that there was a difference in 
the mode, but most clearly the effect was 
the same, whether America was detached 
from France or France from America. But 
he would go a step farther: he would 
suppose, for argument sake, that advan- 
tageous offers had been made secretly to 
France, and that there was a preference 
as to the mode of bringing about a sepa- 
ration between the latter and our colo 
nies; the hon. gentleman had still admi- 
nistered grounds of sufficient justification 
on the contingency expressed. The hon. 
gentleman had acknowledged, that if the 
secret advantages held out to France did 
not amount to more, or were not greater 
than the advantages derivable from the 
Spanish mediation, and his own prelimi- 
nary article of a ten years truce, and the 
uts possidetis ; in that case ministers would 
not appear either culpable in rejecting 
the latter, nor in offering the former. He 
would again repeat, that there was nothing 
he more ardently sought than to disunite 
France and America, and that he should 
use every effort in his power to effect it 
consistently with the interests of the em- 
pire and the dignity of a great nation. 
He knew, however, nothing of the advan- 
tages alluded to in the Spanish Justifying 
Memorial which induced him to-believe .. 
that no offers of that kind had been made; 
and he had little to hope on that head, as 
powers confessedly acting in concert, he. 
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had every reason to believe, so long as 
the confederacy lasted, would respectively 
hold the same uniform language ; two of 
then, Spain and America, had, by the 
hon. gentleman’s own narrative and rea- 
sonings, confirmed the truth of this ob- 
servation; and it was natural to conclude, 
that France, who was at the head of the 
confederacy and the main spring which 
moved the whole machine, would depart 
from a rule of conduct which she herself 
had most probably dictated to her other 
two confederates. 

The hon. gentleman had observed, that 
the speech from the throne recommended 
the most vigorous and united exertions to 
be made against the alarming confederacy 
which had been entered into by France 
and Spain, for the purpose of destroying 
the independence and commerce of this 
country, though it remained totally silent, 
and purposely so, respecting America; 
but while the hon. gentleman made thie 
charge, he in a manner anticipated the 
answer he meant to give him immediately 
onthesubject. Hereminded the House that 
this was a deceit and fallacy put upon it, for 
that the great military preparations appa- 
rent from the estimates on the table were 
intended for America. After assuring the 
hon. gentleman that ministers never meant 
directly or indirectly to imply any inten- 
tion of abandoning America or the war 
there, he would now say, that although the 
hon. gentleman’s inference on the silence 
was unfounded, the fact was unquestionably 
true, that the American war was not given 
up, nor any part of our possessions in that 
country meant to be either deserted or 
evacuated. If the King’s confidential ser- 
vants had thought it advisable to grant 
America independence, under the previous 
approbation of parliament, we should have 
had no foreign war. If in any progressive 
stage of the war it had appeared proper 
to make such a concession of our legisla- 
tive rizhts, we should now probably be at 
peace with all the world; or if, at the in- 
stant he was speaking, such a measure 
were adopted, he was inclined to believe 
that the public tranquillity wouldbe shortly 
restored. 

It was for the dominion of this country 
over her rebellious subjects that we were 
now contending. Whenever parliament 
thought proper to relinquish that dominion, 
and cease from ail farther struggle for the 
constitutional establishment of it, he must 
and should cheerfully acquiesce, how much 
soever his own opinion might militate 
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against it. He never thought such a mea- 
sure would be right at any period, and 
perhaps as little so now as at any former 
one. The question was simply this: will 
you give up your American dominions, 
your commerce, and eventually your naval 
power and naval consequence? Will you, 
in short, come to a vote to part with your 
national dignity, possessions and most im- 
portant and essential interests? If parlia- 
ment were prepared to give such a vote, 
the sooner it was done the better; if not, 
it was inapplicable to the present senti- 
ments of the House and prevailing opinions 
of the people to talk of preliminaries, 
which in fact implied, by direct conse- 
quence, the actual independence of the 
colonies. 

The hon. gentleman observed, that the 
army estimates on the table were enormous, 
and much exceeded the highest estimate 
of the late war for that particular service. 
The observation was just; but if our situa- 
tion called for such a military establish- 
ment, nothing remained to be said on the 
subject ; it was an inevitable consequence 
arising from our situation, and must be sub- 
mitted to. He hoped, after the explana- 
tion now given, that the hon. gentleman’s 
charge against those who advised the 
King’s Speech, with an intention of con- 
cealing their designs from parliament be- 
cause they had not mentioned America 
therein, would be given up, and that the 
hon. gentleman would rest satisfied on one 
hand, that ministers meant not to delude 
parliament, or mislead the nation into a 
belief that they intended to concede the 
rights of this country to the ill-bounded 
pretensions of our rebellious subjects ; or, 
on the other hand, that they were not de- 
termined to pursue such measures as pro- 
mised most speedily and effectually to lead 
to the full attainment of their object.. On 
the whole, the hon. gentleman had urged 
no charge against administration, in his 
opinion, but what might be defended by 
the circumstances which accompanied it ; 
the only charge which could imply any 
crime, if strictly true, was the making 
offers to France more than equivalent to 
the benefits to be derived to this saeuipet | 
in return; as far as his memory served, 
it was totally unfounded, but be that as it 
might, no judgment could be made till it 
was first known, whether what was to be 
parted with, was more than what was to 
be received in exchange. 

Mr. Hartley restated his former argu- 
ments, and contended, although it might 
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be said that he had not been actually em- 
ployed by the noble lord in the negocia- 
tion, it was evident, by the noble lord's 
own acknowledgment, that when he in- 
formed his lordship of the temper and dis- 

esition of the milinig powers in America, 
fis answer, approving of sounding and 
feeling pulses, amounted to a tacit or im- 

lied assent. As to the offers held out to 

rance, to detach her from her alliance 
with America, he was willing to stand on 
his former ground, that the propriety of 
those offers would be known, when their 
nature and extent should be made public. 

Lord North said, he did not wish to con- 
ceal any thing; he knew the hon. gentle- 
man had made a tender of his good offices, 
which, so far as such a matter could admit 
of, were accepted ; but it would indeed be 
very extraordinary if his particular ideas 
or judgment could be supposed to bind 
either party: the most that could be even 
implied was, that the hon. gentleman was 
_the medium, through which communica- 
tions were to be made; and that the ne- 
gociating parties were at full hberty to 
assent or dissent from the propositions 
thus made. 

Mr. Hariley said, that the ideas of a 
truce were early thrown out; but that 
when more particular explanations came 
to be made, any such idea on the part of 
the minister was suddenly and unexpect- 
edly disclaimed. 

The Resolution for a four-shillings land- 
tax for the year 1780, was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Earl of 
Unper-Ossory’s Motion of Censure against 
Mie for their Conduct towards Ire- 
land.] Dec.6. The order of the day 
being read, 

The Earl of Upper Ossory rose and pre- 
faced his intended motion, with a short 
speech in its support, which he confessed 
when moved, would appear to amount to 
a vote of censure upon ministry, for their 
total inattention to the affairs of Ireland, 
towards the close of the last session, and 
during the whole of the prorogation of par- 
liament. They had, he said, totally 
abandoned the government of that king- 
dom to chance; they neither felt for its 
distresses, nor provided against its pos- 
sible, nay probable and natural resent- 
ments. They turned a deaf ear to its mo~ 
derate requests, and had the peculiar merit 
of transforming the last stages of national 
misery and public dependency, into vi- 
gour, strength, spirit, and every means 
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which could concur, to draw forth a most 
formidable resistance ; and all the time 
stood by unmoved, as unconcerned spec- 
tators, or as if giving countenance to the 
measures taken by Ireland, in order to 
compel a full and effectual redress of all. 
her real and ideal grievances. As an 
Irishman, and bound to that country by 
the strongest ties of interest and affection, 
it might be fairly, and he would add, be 
truly presumed, that he entertained the 
most sincere wishes for her happiness and 
ed aa nay, he would say, that as an 
nglishman, it was his duty to do so; _be- 
cause, he was persuaded, that whatever 
Mahe the trade and commerce of Ire- 
and, would ultimately promote that of 
Great Britain. The claims of the sister 
kingdom to justice, and the protection and 
rights secured by a free constitution, were 
too well known to make any discussion of 
those rights necessary; but when he al- 
lowed this, he meant to say likewise, as an 
Englishman, that the present state of Ire- 
land was truly alarming, and little short of 
portending a sudden dissolution of the . 
constitutional connection and political re- 
lation which have so long subsisted between 
both countries: 42,000 men were at that 
instant in arms in Ireland, not barely asso- 
ciated for the protection and defence of 
the country from a foreign enemy, but 
avowedly in order to support the language 
they themselves, the country meetings, 
and the several corporate bcdies,. indeed 
the whole mass of the people, had dictated 
to their representatives in parliament. 
What was the purport of this language ? 
A peremptory demand of “a free trade !”” 
What was meant by this expression was 
variously interpreted, according. to the 
wishes, expectations and opinions of par- 
ticular parties and persons. Several mem- 
bers in both Houses of the parliament of 
that kingdom, of very respectable charac- 
ters, explained it according to their own 
sentiments; an independence on_ this 
country, an intention of trading with the 
whole world, and a disavowal of the autho- 
rity or power of British acts of parliament, 
&c. Where, then, had ministers led us 2 
To an acquiescence in every proposition 
Ireland might think proper in her present. 
distempered state to demand, no matter 
how unreasonable and pernicious it might 
prove in its consequences, or the terrible 
alternative of a civil war, while we were 
engaged in an unequal and dangerous con- 
test with France, Spain, and America. It 
might be well called an alarming and melan-. 
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choly alternative ; such a one, he believed, 
as no nation under the sun was ever com- 
pelled to take, within the short period of 
a few months, when the choice was with 
us to give what we pleased as a favour, 
while we were now obliged to grant almost 
every thing asa right. 

After making many professions of good- 
will to both kingdoms, and declaring how 
much soever he regarded, and would to 
the utmost stretch of his ability, do all in 
his power to advance the interest of Ire- 
land, yet in so doing, he would never con- 
sent to advance it on the condition of sa- 
crificing that of England toit; he applied 
the force of these observations to the 
terms in which his motion was conceived 
He contended, that the spirit of resistance 
directed towards independency, which 
had manifested itself in Ireland, was solely 
imputable to the shameful inattention of 
ministers, who might have in the early 
stages of the miseries of that kingdom 
granted the Irish substantial relief, and 
prevented the seeds of those disorders 
which now threatened a dissolution of all 
constitutional government, from growing 
up suddenly to their present state of ma- 
turity: such relief too, as being founded 
In justice, and dictated by motives of sound 
policy, would have operated preventa- 
tively. The Irish would have rested con- 
tent with the compliance of requests, far 
short of what they were fairly entitled to 
expect ; no man could answer at that in- 
stant, by what bounds their demands 
would be limited; no man could say on 
what conditions they would be satisfied ; 
or upon what basis the interests and re- 
spective rights of both countries could be 
fairly established, without either a total 
' Separation, or consenting to throw too 
great a weight into the scale of Ireland. 
As therefore, the unhappy dilemma this 
country stood in, respecting that kingdom, 
arose entirely and exclusively from the in- 
attention of administration, he begged 
leave to move, * ‘That it is highly criminal 
m his Majesty’s ministers, to have neg- 
lected taking effectual measures for the 
relief of the kingdom of Ircland, and to 
have suffered the discontents in that king- 
dom to rise to such a height, as evidently 
to endanger a dissolution of the constitu- 
tional connection between the two king- 
doms, aud to create new embarrassments 
to the public councils, by division and 
diffidence, in a moment, when real unani- 
mity, grounded on mutual confidence and 
afiection, is confessedly essential to the 
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preservation of what is left of the British 
empire.” 

Lord Midleton seconded the motion, 
and repeated several instances of the inat- 


tention of the noble lord in the blue rib- 


bon, and of his having set his face against 
giving the desired relicf to Ireland; spoke 
of the part he had taken the two preceding 
sessions respecting Irish affairs ; that the 
first, they had been put off by mutual 
consent, to be more fully investigated the 
succeeding session, and the last, when he 
had the honour to preside in the chair of 
the committee, where some resolutions, 
for the purpose of granting some small ta- 
vour to Ireland, passed without any consi- 
derable opposition: he said, the noble 
lord when he found the House in a temper 
to acquiesce, came down professedly to 
defeat the measure, and threw out the Bill 
on the second reading. 

Sir John Wrottesley agreed with the 
truth of what was stated in the resolution, 
but could not give his assent to the mo- 
tion as it was now worded. It imported 
a charge of too consequential a nature, to 
be resolved by the Commons of Great 
Britain, till supported by a species of evi- 
dence, which would come up in point of 
weight and justification to the magnitude 
of the charge; a charge, which if fully 
and satisfactorily proved, must involve mi- 
nisters in the most exemplary punishment. 
But even if the proofs before the House 
were commensurate to the object, that of 
parliamentary conviction, the generality 
of the motion would be a sufficient objec- 
tion with him to give it a negative in its 
present form. It included all the mini- 
sters, as well those who had lately come 
into office, as their predecessors; and in- 


‘volved themin one mdiscriminate censure. 


It bulked them in the class of public de 
linquents, however criminal or innocent. 
As to the facts stated, they perfectly 
met his ideas: and if the word ¢ criminal’ 
in the proposed resolution were omitted, 
and the first sentence softened in such a 
manner as to exclude conviction without 
proof, he would give his hearty assent te 
the motion. 

Mr. Burée observed, that the hon. ba- 
ronet’s objection might be easily done 
away by only stating the fact of neglect, 
which, whether criminal or not, no man 
could pretend to deny. 

Sir John Wrottesley rose, and offered to 
amend the motion by substituting the word 
‘¢ blameable” for * criminal.” The amend: 
ment was proposed, and carricd withuut 
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epposition. Sir John said, he was no party 


man, nor had any predilection for either 
side of the House. A change of measures 


was now become absolutely necessary. - 


America was lost by the incapacity, mis- 
conduct, and obstinacy of ministers ; and 
he was perfectly convinced if offers had 
been made immediately after the affair on 
Long Island, in 1776; that terms infinitely 
more advantageous for Great Britain could 
have been obtained, than those sent out by 
the commissioners in 18 months after, 
which were treated with scorn and con- 
tempt ; besides which, many thausand lives, 
and many millions of money, would have 
been saved to this country. From the 
event of our measures respecting America, 
he applied the fatal conduct of adminis- 
tration respecting that country, to the 
. existing state of Ireland. If some specific 
propositions had been held out to Ireland 
in time, that country would now be in a 
perfect state of tranquillity and obedience, 
which would of course have prevented the 
mortifying dilemma we had got into; that 
of acceding to the unlimited claims of Ire- 
Jand, or of giving up our constitutional do- 
minion over it without so much as a single 
struggle. He concluded with observing, 
that instant and effectual relief ought to 
be given to Ireland; that past experience 
with regard to America should make us 
wise; that the apparent object of those 
who carried war into our colonies was 
not conciliation but subduction, in which 
we had been shamefu!ly disappointed ; 
that as we had refused our American sub- 
jects any redress in the beginning, we had 
afterwards conceded not only what they 
were entitled to, but even the most valuable 
rights of this country, scarcely endeavour- 
ing to retain any thing work contending 
for. So far as the simile could be fairly 
fullowed, ministers had acted in the same 
manner respecting Ireland. Matters had 
not as yet, it was true, come to extre- 
mities in that kingdom. Their arming 
themselves, and their non-importation 
agreements, were as yet but of a recent 
date. While they were so, he earnestly 
exhorted ministers to profit by example, 
-and come at once to a resolution to make 
such offers as were likely to be. accepted 
of by the Irish; such as Great Britain 
could grant with honour and safety to 
the mutual interests of both kingdoms; 
and not by protracting their measures, or 
dealing out their favours with a niggardly 
hand, drive Ireland into violence, so as in 
the end to be obliged to make concessions 
[ VOL. XX. ] 


respecting the State of Ireland. 


could speak from experience, 
_-well-intended efforts he made, however 
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which might ultimately terminate perhdps 
not in a nominal, but ares] separation of 
both kingdoms, and force them into diffe- 
rent interests, as rivals and competitors, 
for the distant advantages to be derived 
from trade and commerce. | 
_ Lord Beauchamp rose, and observed, 
that a positive charge of any kind, from 
the moet trifling to the most important, 
should be accompanied with suitable 
se ; nor was it agreeable to the esta- 
lished usages of parliament to entertain 
any complaint or accusation whatever, 


without making a strict enquiry into the 


circumstances which were supposed to con- 
stitute the offence ; because, what upon a 
strict examination might bear an appear- 
ance of inattention or neglect, as in the 
present case, would possibly come out 
upon investigation, to be the effect of wis- 
dom and sound policy. For his part, 
though he believed ministers had done 
every thing in their power, consistent with 
the respective state of both kingdoms, he 
did not rise as an advocate for them, much 
less could he be induced to agree to a vote 
of censure, without first knowing, whether 
ministers, whatever might have been the 
fruits of their endeavours, had failed 
through neglect. 

That Ireland was in a distressed condi- 
tion no man would venture to deny; but 
he could never be persuaded to think, that 
the miseries undet which Ireland at pre- 
sent groaned, could be fairly attributed to 
the present ministry, or indeed to any 
ministry within his remembrance. The 
grievance had not originated, at least 
since the present reign, with any particular 
set of men in power, nor from any recent 
measures adopted in respect of that coun- 
try. The causes were various, but the 
prime source of the distresses of that king- : 
dom was the system of our trade laws, 
which laid a restraint upon her commerce. 
That was the great grievance, which could 
not be fairly imputed to any ministry, and 
least of all to the present. He was con- 
vinced himself, that those restrictions arose 
from a very narrow, short-sighted policy, 
conceived in prejudice, and strengthened 
by time, which, after more than a cen- 
tury, had been wrought, as it were, into 
the very constitution of this Suny: a 

nt 


unequal in point of ability he was to the 

task, he felt the strong influence those 

prejudices had in determining the opinions 

of that House, both in the last and pre- 
[4H] 
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ceding session. In the course of the first 
attempt, when oe ee of consequence 
was expected, the few friends who stood 
forth on the occasion, found themselves 
-borne down by petitions at the bar, sup- 
orted by counsel and by members in the 
Frouse. A similar: effort was made the 
‘very last session, but laid down upon & 
‘much narrower scale, which met: with a 
‘Tike fate; so that if Ireland had not re- 
‘ceived relief, it could not be fairly imputed 
‘to ministers as neglect, much less criminal 
-or blameable. ‘That House was averse to 
‘give Ireland any favour which they ima- 
‘gined would interfere with our trade Jaws, 
or affect certain branches of our commerce 
or manufactures. _ No matter whether this 
arose from prejudice or not, it had its 
operation, and influenced the conduct of 
‘that House, which was fully sufficient to 
shew, that the consequences of that re- 
‘fusal were neither jointly nor exclusively 
'‘umputable to ministers. 
or his own part, and as far as his opi- 
nion went on the subject, he was satisfied 
‘that Ireland ought to have been relieved, 
‘but to what extent he would not nor could 
‘not pretend to say. He thought the inte- 
rest of both countries was inseparable, as 
their political connection was indissoluble; 
‘and that whoever endeavoured to obstruct 
either was no friend to his country, that 
is, was ignorant of the true prosperity of 
‘both. Though enjoying a place under 
‘the crown, his situation was not such as to 
entitle him to know what passed in his 
‘Majesty’s councils; but he had heard in 
conversation, that the noble lord on the 
‘same bench, in concert with the rest of 
‘his Majesty’s servants, had agreed upon 
“Propositions which were to be submitted 
‘to that House the following Thursday. 
He was ignorant of their purport, but from 
‘what he heard had fallen from a noble 
lord in the other House (Hillsborough 
the first day of the session, to whom bot 
England and Ireland owed the highest 
obligations, it was supposed, that Ireland 
‘would be granted an equal trade, or.an 
equality of trade, upon the broad basis of 
impartiality and justice. 
he noble lord who made the motion, 
had talked a great deal of the Irish asso- 
ciations, of the mude in which they were 
first armed, and the purposes for which 
they continued to augment their numbers. 
He believed the noble lord was extremely 
ill informed of every particular, but the 
single fact of their being armed. He had 
too high an opinion of the people of Ire- 
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land ; he spoke from jocal knowledge, and 
from conversing and corresponding with 
the greatest and ablest men in that king- 
dom, that the Irish associates were as loyal 
a body of men as any within the circuit of 
his Majesty's dominions; that they ab. 
horred the idea of. insurrection in their 
hearts, and. were ready to risk their lives 
and properties in support of their sovereign 
and the defence of Great Britains. They 
called only for the means of rendering 
themselves useful to their country and 
families, and of adding to the aggregate 
strength, riches, and prosperity of the 
British empire; if that portended a spirit 
of revolt or disaffection, they were criminal 
and tumultuous; but in no other sense 
whatever, he would undertake to affirm. 
The noble lord supposed, that the sword 
had been wrested out of the hands of go 
vernment, and that the present associa 
tions, being themselves ‘unlawful, all mili- 
tary command and subordination was at 
anend. Here he begged to set the noble 
lord right. The associations were not up- 


‘| lawful, nor were they out of the controul 


or reach of government. The Irish asso- 
ciators were now armed by virtue of twe 
acts of parliament ; by the Bill of Rights, 
the Ist of William and Mary, and another 
by their own legislature, in 1745, 
when the last rebellion raged in Scotland, 
By those laws the people were authorised 
to take up arms for their own protection. 
‘Under the sanction of those laws the Irish 
associators had taken up arros, in order to 
contribute to the general defence of both 
kingdoms, and to resist any attempt to in- 
vade them, which might be made by a fo- 
reign enemy. The power which armed 
-them was competent to disarm them, whem 
ever the danger should be passed, or the 
cause which called them out into martial 
re | atanend. 
| He did not think that metaphysical 
questions, relative to the natural or ac- 
quired rights of. men, afforded a 
subject of debate. He believed the nee 
cessity of the times would ever justify 
proceedings according to public exigencies 
and seasons of difficulty and danger. It 
was the wish and desire of government to 
have gratified the people of Ireland with 
a regular, legal, and well constituted mi- 
litia, such as that already established in 
this country ; but the distressed state of 
the finances of that kingdom would not 
admit of making new military establish- 
ments, so long as they proved totally un- 
equal to provide for the old ones ; so muck 
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so, that the troops on the Irish establish- | advocate in behalf of his ministerial friends. 
ment, now serving in America, were | Thus the noble lord had endeavoured to- 
obliged to have a particular provision made | prove in the same breath, that Jreland had 
for them by the British parliament last | been extremely ill-treated by England ; 
session. He begged leave to repeat, that | for that if half what she now asked had 
the sole wish of the Irish, as declared by | towards the conclusion of the last session 
their parliament, was to have those re- | been granted her, she would have been 
strictions takén off, which, in their several | content, though the whale of her demands, 
consequences and relations, impeded the | if now granted, would only be accepted as 
progress of cultivation, manufactures, trade, | a right, for which neither thanks nor grati- 
and commerce, and rendered one of the } tude would be due or acknowledged. 
finest countries under the sun, a scene of | After presenting this argument in a 
beggary, misery, and distress, had reduced | variety of shapes, in each of which he at- 
her to public bankruptcy and private | tempted to shew, that it involved the ut- 
ruin. This once happily effected, would | most absurdity and contradiction, he 
confirm her in her wonted loyalty and | begged leave to remind the noble lord, 
affection, and restore her to her usual {| that it was the gross neglect, if not active 
tranquillity and good humour. On the | and devermined opposition, of the noble 
whole, he recommended to gentlemen on | lord in the blue ribbon, to whom this 
every side of the House, to assist in per- “hr ped lay under the obligation, that 
fecting so desirable a work, as that of ce- | half of what would last spring be accepted 
menting the most perfect good will and | of as a favour, would now be accepted of 
confidence between both nations; and ob- | by Ireland as a right. 
served, that as nothing would be more de-| He then proceeded to give a narrative 
structive to.it than embarrassing ministers, | of the whole transaction, so far as it re- 
by a hasty and ill-founded vote of censure, | lated to the conduct of the minister, for 
than the resolution moved by the noble | whom the noble lord now stood so zealous 
lord, he must give it his dissent, in the | and willing an advocate. He observed, 
most direct and explicit terms. that since the defeat of the relief in- 
Mr. Burke rose in reply to the noble | tended for Ireland the preceding session, 
lord who spoke last, and indulged himself | many gentlemen, who then opposed the 
with opening a vein of the most delicate | granting of it, had altered their opinions, 
and pointed ridicule, directed to the appa- | in consequence of which, a noble lord near 
rent embarrassment in which his lordship | him Steals) distinguished himself in 
was involved, that of being an advocate by | the cause of Ireland, in a very com- 
choice or compulsion on both sides of the | mendable manner. He made a proposi- 
question. He recalled fresh to his me- : tion in a committee of the whole House ; 
mory a similar situation of a very facetious | it was agreed to and reported; a Bill was 
gentleman, eminent for his skill and abili- | brought in and read a first time, and it . 
ties, at the Irish bar, a Mr. Harwood; who | passed through two or three stages of its 
being employed by a lady in a suit in the | progress towards maturity. What wag 
spiritual court against her husband, for | the consequence? The Bill was thought 
cruelty and ill-treatment, in order to ob- , secure‘ but when the noble lord in the 
tain a divorce from bed and board, was re- | blue ribbon was apprized of its probable 
tained in a court of common law by the | success, he departed from his professed 
husband, as counsel in a suit instituted by | neutrality, and came surrounded with all 
the lady to obtain a separate maintenance. | the power of office and threw out the Bill. 
The counsel said in another place, he; He was ready to agree with the noble 
would prove that the lady Pad good | lord who spoke last, that this was no proof 
grounds to insist that she was intitled to a ; of neglect, but rather uncommon assiduity, 
decree in her favour, but now he must | considering the native inattention of the 
contend, that she had given just cause for | minister. When he said this, however, he 
the treatment’ she had received from her | expected that the neble lord who spoke last, 
husband, and therefore he hoped the court | would agree with him in turn, that it was 
would consider properly of the provoca- | a most unfortunate, as well as an uncom- 
tion which had been given to his client. | mon exerticn of the minister's assiduity. 
The noble lord who spoke last, had, like | He observed that much had been said, 
the ‘facetious barrister, on one day taken | and much more would be said, he made no 
up the cause of his Irish clients, and the | doubt, in the course of the debate, to shew 
other proved himself an able and ingenious | that ministers were not chargeable with 
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nevlect ; what he was going now to offer, 
more particularly applied to the minister. 
A noble lord in the other House had lately 
quitted his Majesty's councils, What 
were his reasons? They were well known ; 
because he could not assist there any 
longer either in honour or conscience. 
The first officer of rank in the state re- 
signs, at a critical moment, at a moment 
of the first importance, and assigns his 
motives publicly, ‘that he could no 
Jonger remain at the head of his Majesty’s 
councils with honour and conscience.” 
He only desired the House to seriously 
reflect on such a state of things, and de- 
termine like honest men, whether it was 
possible at such a crisis as this, considering 
all the tremendous circumstances attend- 
ing it, to expect any thing but immediate 
ruin and final destruction. 

~ He had heard the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, a few nights since, declare it to be 
the positive intention of the King’s minis- 
ters to carry on the American war, in 
order to compel her to an acknowledge- 
ment of the legislative claims of this ceun- 
try ; he had heard an hon. baronet (sir J. 
Wrottesley) who spoke early, announce 
news of a very alarming nature, which 
had been recently received from the other 
pidc of the Atlantic. What, then, was the 
situation of this empire, and this devoted 
country? Arherica lost; stripped of our 
‘West India possessions; Ireland with 
42,000 men in arms ; divided in our coun- 
cils, and an incapable and unpopular ad- 
ministration! Why, the same obstinate 
perseverance was to be adhered to, so long 
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done by the Massachusets-Bay Charter 
Bill? Why not bring the Dublin rioters 
over to this country to be tried by an Eng- 
lish jury? Why not shut up their ports 
and prevent them from trading with each 
other? And lastly, why not declare them 
out of the King’s peace? In short, why 
not proscribe the principal leaders, whe 
held commissions not under the crown but 
by virtue of election of the ve cap 
which they commanded, and dec 

whole kingdom in rebellion? The answer 
was plain and direct. Ministers dare not: 
sad and dear-bought experience had 
taught them the folly as well as impracts 
cability of such measures; the danger of 
the present awful moment made inselence 
and arrogance give way to fear and humi- 
liation. He was filled with astonishment, 
when he beheld his Majesty persevering m 
such measures, conduct y such men, 
and lamented the fatal determination which 
seemed to tend to staking his empire on 
the event. He applied a remark of 
Charles 2, relative to Louis 14, whose mi- 
nisters, since he must be gratified @ 
that way, selected the oldest and plainest 
women they could find, in order to cer- 
rect, if not totally subdue the lusts of the 
flesh, As a political simile it was. justly 
applicable to his present Majesty. Hs 
advisers had managed so dextrously, as 
to keep a set of ministers about him, ex- 
tremely well calculated to subdue his am- 
bition, and by a loss of a considerable 

of his dominions, and risk of losing ail, to 
keep him in a state of mortification, and 
by making him do penance, conciliate him 


as we had a man, a shilling, or a foot of | to disappointment, and thereby banish 


Jand. It was finally determined, that 
every unfortunate man who had been sent 
to America, upon the romantic and im- 
practicable plan of the conquest or sub- 
duction of that country, should either fall 
Dy the sword, or be led captive by a vic- 
torious enemy. 

He then gave a short sketch of the 
American measures, their origin, and mis- 
chievous tendency. Ireland spurned at 
the British claim of dominion: she looked 
upon herself free and independent, and 
‘was firmly determined to maintain it. 
‘A mob had risen in Dublin, and non-im- 
portation agreements had taken place; 


from his breast the lust of power and do- 
minien. 

He then adverted to the example held 
out to Ireland, by our conduct towards 


-America. The American war, he aaid, 


originated in injustice, was conducted with 
cruelty, and was likely to end in infamy, 


disgrace, and disappointment. The loy- 


alty of the p-ople of Ireland could no 
more procure justice at the hands of mi- 
nisters, than the stubborn spirit of Ame- 
rica. Ireland, driven to the last stage of 


“human misery and distress, was left to 


her wretched fate ; she entreated, she sup- 
plicated, but in vain, Without a pretence 


‘why not, like ill-fated Boston, shut up the | of offence on her part, she was left to her 


po of Dublin, burn Cork, reduce Water- 
ord to ashes? Why not prohibit all popu- 
Jar meetings in that kingdom, aad 

stroy all popular elections? Why not alter 
the usyal mode of striking juries, as was 


fate, unattended to, and unpitied. On the 


other hand, what was the conduct of ade 


de- | ministration towards America? The noble 


lord in the blue ribbon has often told yeu 
she rebelled, Well, and what: next? 
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After a two years ineffectual attempt to 
subdue it, ministers relinquished every 
thing. Those very people whom but a few 
‘months before he considered as-rebels, he 
offered to treat with upon a footing of 
uality. He, in fact, offered them every 
thing but the mere name of pip iene 
and the empty patronage of the crown. 
‘Attend, then, to the similarity of circum- 
stances: Ireland a few months ago, like 
America at the commencement of the war, 
-would be contented with a few paltry fa- 
veure, which were refused to her. Ireland 
how will not be satisfied with any thing 
short of a free trade. America has point- 
ed out to her, not the rule of her conduct, 
but her just claims upon this country. 
The people of Ireland have reasoned fairly 
sand justly: the colonies they know have 
been offered tle most that their own most 
sanguine expectations could aspire to, a 
free trade with all the world. America, 
for her revolt, has had a choice of favours 
‘held out to her. This is the reward of 
rebellion. Ireland for her loyalty for al- 
most a century, and her forbearance under 
accumulated oppression and internal dis- 
tresses, has been refused the mighty in- 
Mulgence of importing her own sugars. 
The Irish justly conceived that their merit 
ought not to be imputed to them as de- 
merit; and that the first principles of all 
good government would be departed from, 
if their deserts were to be weighed in the 
political seale, as only entitling them to 
punishment, not reward. At all events, 
without taking any peculiar merit with the 
British government for their loyal, faith- 
ful, and peaceable demeanour, they 
thought they were at least entitled to meet 
the colonies upon equal terms, and with 
equal expectations of favour and relief to 
. those which America had spurned at with 
“Contempt. 
These were the grounds on which the 
pen of Ireland proceeded, when all 
opes of redress from this side of the water 
had vanished. What was the first resolu- 
tion they adopted ? Like America, to con- 
eume no nore: British manufactures: the 
next? To enforee this resolution, by ren- 
dering it operative and extensive ; and for 
that purpose entering into a non-importa- 
tien agreement. What next? To arm 
and array themselves to the number of 
40,000 men. What next? A parliamen- 
tary declaration, that nothing short of a 
free trade could afford them effectual re- 
lief; and as the last act, in order to secure 


a due and faithful performance of what 


respecting the State of Ireland. 
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they claim, they pass a money bill for six 
months. Ministers have but six months 
credit with the parliament of Ireland. 
What, then, was the true state of both 
kingdoms? Ireland insisting .on a free 
trade, or determined to break.of all poli. 
tical connection with this country. —s. 
The noble lord had endeavoured to ie- 
galize the associations in Ireland with re- 
markable ingenuity, under the sanction of 
two acts of parliament. One of them.was | 
out of the question, he believed, by any 
possible interpretation that could be pat 
upon it [the Bill of Rights, as not extend- 
ing to Ireland, we presume ;] the other 
was, in fact, not less so. He meant the 
act passed in the Irish parliament, in the 
ear 1745, during the rebellion in Scot- 
nd. Did the noble lord mean to say, 
that by that act, men had a right to arm 
themselves, and elect their own officers? 
and that those officers were legally com- 
missioned to act without an authority from . 
the crown? If he did, the idea was pre- 
posterous and to the last degree absurd, 
and as such, he presumed the aoble lerd 
had not expressed himself agreeably to his 
real intentians. The great dispute whieh 
brought on the civil war, and whieh had 
been so often between the king and par- 
liament, and on which their disputes at 
the commencement chiefly turned, -was 
the very particular point now under con- 
sideration, so far as tt related te the asser- 
tions of the noble Jord; and he believed 
it was a principle ascertained by the. con- 
stitution, and confirmed by positive law, 
that, let men be armed by the state, or by 
themselves, they cannot act or assemble 
but under a commission from his Majespy. 
He had a most respectable authority to 
support him in this opinion, no less pean 
the lord chancellor of Ireland; lord Lif- 
ford, whe, when a vote of thanks was 
moved and agreed to by the majority of 
the Hoose of Lords of Ireland, to the as- 
sociators: of that kingdom, refused to give 
his assent, honestly stating his reasons, 


that he could never join in a vote of thanks 
asa-peer of parliament or a lawyer, 


wad. 
set of men, be their: motives.ever so laud- 
able or patriotic, who were acting ina mi- 
litary capacity, contrary to law. om 
Though an Irishman Be birth, he was 
urged, Fe said, from. sentiment, to 
express his warmest gratitude to this 


country, which had raised him from an 


humble situation, from obscurity, to a seat 
in the national great council; and de- 
elared, that he must be the most«ungrate- 
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ful and worthless man existing, if he ever | ters; this, though urged in defence or ex- 
forgot the profusion of favours she had | tenuation, was the-very basis of the charge 


heaped 
tally unmerited, but infinitely beyond any 
thing his most sanguine expectations ever 
held out to him. He hoped he had acted 
an open, honest, and candid part towards 
his constituents; he was certain he sin- 
cerely meant to do so. He acquainted 
them with his sentiments; he might have 
been mistaken; he could with truth af- 
firm, if he erred, he erred unintentionally, 
and with the best dispositions for pro- 
moting the mutual interest of both king- 
doms. He did not mean to support what 
he thought at the time by subsequent 
events. He might have been mistaken 
then, or be so now; but this he could 
honestly declare, that he acted to the best 
of his judgment, without the smallest de- 
gree of conscious predilection for the in- 
terests of either kingdoms, further than 


upon him; he would not say to- | against them; for they had by their con- 


duct changed a mere question of com- 
merce into a question of state. The 
British parliament were directly led, aor 
compelled to declare which shape the 
beso was to take, they had no time for 
eliberation or reflection; Ireland held 
out the alternative, and there remained 
Dut a single choice. 

Earl Nugent expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the motion, because, in his opi 
nion, it was impossible to come to any de* 
termination first, till the fact stated in the 
motion, namely, that ministers were blame- 
able, &c. was in proof, which no man 
could say it was; secondly, till the ulti- 
mate sentiments of the people of Ireland 
were known. Ministers might have a plan 
whieh would prove acceptable to both 
kingdoms ;. but whether they had or had 


they appeared to him solidly and insepa- | not any such plan; it was at once mon- 


rab y. united. 


| strous and absurd, to determine whether 


was induced, from every considera- | the propositions which they intended to 


tion which struck him, to believe, that | lay before the House in the course of a 
whatever measure would serve Ireland es- | few days, were such as Ireland would re- 
sentially, would, and must in the end, serve | ject. The een could not therefore 
England: but if ever any concessions on | be prepely ebated till the sense of the 
the part of his native country should be | parliament of both kingdoms should be 
insisted upon, derogatory to the interest | known; and what: might happen, in res- 
and prosperity of this country, he would | pect of the predictions he now heard, would 
be one of the first men in that House, in | be a subject proper for consideration on 
the character of a British senator, to rise | some future day. 7 
and oppose in the most peremptory and| His lordship then entered into a short 
decisive manner, any proposition tending | history of his own conduct respecting Ire- 
directly or indirectly to any such point. | land the two preceding sessions. He said, 

In the course of his speech, among a: all his endeavours had failed, but that was 
variety of other matters of legs conse- | not the fault of ministers, but of the ms- 
quence, he observed that the noble lord | jority of that House, operated upon by 
who recommenced the debate said, he | the prejudices of the people without doors, 
hoped parliament would not treat it as a | who, instigated by personal and local io- 
metaphysical question. He'heartily joined | terests, added to the difficulty. Such 
the noble lord in this wish. It was our | being the temper of the House, after a 
metaphysical quarrel about mere words, | great deal of time and unavailing labour, 
that had caused the American war, and | a was obliged to give way to the current, 
that had reduced us to our present humi- | and determined never again to trouble the 
_liating and calamitous state. We had | House by taking any active part. Early 
commenced that war, not to recover a, in the last session, he threw out some loose 
substance, but to possess, what if obtained, , unconnected opinions concerning the dis- 
would have proved no more than a shadow. | tressed state of Ireland, and the absolute 
The noble lord said, it was no longer a‘ necesssity there was for giving Ireland ef- 
question of commerce, it was become a . fectual relief.in some shape or other. He 
question of state. He mast certainly coin- . was sorry that the prejudices he had men- 
cided in the noble lord’s opinion. Two tioned, seemed still to prevail, for he so 
years, even perhaps one year ago, it was far agreed with some gentlemen, who had 
& question of commerce; ahd because it spoken in the debate, that the peuple of 
was no longer so, was the true ground of Ireland would at the periods lhe had men- 
the charge stated in the motion, that of a: tioned, be satisfied with much less than 
eriminal or blameable negligence in minis- | they would be now contented witb. 

geal: 
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For his part, he thought that his propo- 
sitions aa founded "ai liberality, and 
framed equally to advance the interests of 
both countries. They had not changed 
by any events that had since intervened. 
‘His idea was this: give Ireland every 
thing she can ask, which may promise to 

roduce substantial benefit to that country; 

ut which will not touch or materially af- 
fect the interest of this.. There were va- 
rious branches of commerce and manufac- 
ture, that England had monopolized to 
herself, to the great. detriment and im- 
poverishment of Ireland, which afforded no 
advantage to herself, or but in a very 
slight degree. Here the injury was 
doubled: for Ireland not only lost what 
was thus withheld from her, but England 
forced the trade into other channels, and 
to other nations, who rivalled her: thus 
the benefit she would derive, from the 
riches and from the consequent strength 
and assistance of Ireland, were transferred 
to our foreign enemies and rivals. 

His lordship pressed earnestly to throw 
open those channels of wealth to Ireland, 
which actually, as well as relatively, Eng- 
Jand must profit by inthe end. This was 
his wish, and sole wish, from the very be- 
ginning, and he trusted, its completion was 
not far distant. For whatever the noble 
lord who made, and those gentlemen who 
supported the motion, might think or say, 
he was convinced in his conscience, in- 
stead of a free trade to all the world, or 
dissolving all constitutional connection 
with this couatry, that Ireland would be 
perfectly satisfied with a participation of 
such part of its commeree, as did not in 
its nature and tendency promise to hurt 
or materially affect the trading and com- 
. mercial interests of Great Britain. 

He loved his native country; he loved 
and revered England; and God forbid 
that he should even wish to promote any 
local interest whatever, contrary to those 
of the British empire! It was, indeed, im- 
possible to take up any local prejudices on 
either side of the water, without doing in- 
finite mischief to the very party who acted 
under their influence. e two main 
pillars on which the motion rested were, 
that ministers had. neglected to follow up 
the Address with effective measures, and 
that they had no plan. Both, in his opi- 
nion, were equally unfounded: ministers 
could have done nothing till after the 
Trish parliament met ; as to the im- 
Puted delay of the plan, it was a nugatory 
objection, ecause, how was it posaible to 
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give a cae till the sentiments of the peo- 
ple of Ireland were known, through the 
medium of their parliament? A few days 
had only ela : it was necessary that 
the papers should be considered, and) other 
necessary steps taken. When these were 
once complied with, he would be bold to 
say, that: it was impossible for. three sen- 
sible men, well inclined to forward the 
ort of their meeting, to spend three 
ours in devising a plan, which would give 
fee satisfaction and content to 
ingdoms. - Ae 
- Mr..7. Townshend spoke for some time 
to the question, and then directed his at- 
tention to what had fallen from the noble 
lord who spoke last. The noble Jord said, 
a plan might be framed in three hours by 
any three sensible men, who should meet 
for the purpose; yet it so happened, that 
after twice as many months, no plan had 
been hitherto determined upon ; the clear © 
inference from which was, that ministers 
had been totally culpable, respecting their’ 
inattention to the affairs of Ireland, or 
that there were not three men of common 
sense in his Majesty's councils. He ad- 
verted to the Address moved, towards the © 
conclusion of the session, to the crown, 
that the parliament might be kept sitting 
the whole summer by short adjournments, 
to be ready to assist the crown with their 
advice. If that measure had taken place, 
the only apology made for procrastinating 
the consideration of the affairs of Ireland, 
could not have existed; for such steps 
might be taken in the interim, before the 
rliament of that kingdom met, as would 
ave precluded the possibility of the flims 
retence he had heard that day urge 
very thing which might be prudent to 
grant to Ireland, would come as the spon- 
taneous act of justice and sound policy, 
proceeding from affection and a pro 
sense of the afflictions under which his 
Majesty’s subjects of Ireland suffered; 
whereas, any act of kindness or friendship 
originating from even the best and most 
upright intentions would now be inter- 
preted, upon the soundest reasoning, not 
to motives of generosity, but compulsion. 
Mr. Henry Dundas said, he objected to 
the general proposition stated in the noble 
lord’s motion, because no neglect had 
been proved, and though a general neg- 
lect had been proved, because the charge 
had not been specifically pointed. He was 
willing to meet the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House on their own 


ground. He was ready to acknowledge, 
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that. Ireland wanted relief, and speedy and 
effectual relief: nay, he would go further; 
he thought that she ought, and was enti- 
thed to have it. He was satisfied that 
strong prejudices had prevailed in that 
Howse; he hoped they were now at an 
end: he was ready to confess, that no 
ream wae more under their influence than 
he had been. He opposed every attempt 
to give the Irish that species of redress 
they seemed to wish. He thought in his 
Genecience, when he acted so, he was 
doing his duty. He was persuaded that 
he was seting right, but he was not obsti- 
nete. He heard every thing urged on 
the other side with impartiality and cool- 
tiess, but he allowed with some degree of 
rejudice ; yet after attending for several 
ys to the subject, he had been converted 
im the course of the last session, by the 
delid reasonings of the hon. gentleman who 
bad spoke some time since (Mr. Burke) 
ahd from thence forward, he could safely 
afictn, he never uttered a sentence, nor 
gave a single vote contrary to what fell 
on that occasion, from the hon. gentlemas, 
He was of opinion that Ireland had been 
hardly treated ; he was happy to perceive, 
that those prejudices which were the 
cauee of that hard treatment, were daily 
giving way to a more just and liberal way 
ef thinking ; but then he wished to remind 
gentlemen who charged ministers, that 
they were not their prejudices, but the 
prejudices of parliament, which no mi- 
mister could or ought to endeavour to 
Controul. He appealed to the recollec- 
tion of the House, if the sense of it was 
not totally averse during the two last. ses- 
sions, to give Ireland any substantial or 
effectual relief? And, whether the last 
feeble attempt was likely to be productive 
of any real consequences to either king- 
dom. The House was not in a temper or 
Gisposition to attend to the subject; and, 
if they had, he was persuaded that no es- 
sential benefit could be derived from it by 
- [relarid; he meant such as would fairly 
come up to the existing expectations and 
real wants of that country. He had ever 
been a declared and real enemy to local 
distinctions. He was of opinion, that 
every pert of the two kingdoms was enti- 
tled to equal and indiscriminate favour; 
because it was not possible that one king- 
dom could be benefited, particularly Ire- 
land, without the seat of empire profiting 
substantially in the ultimate effect, nor 
upon a liberal scale could Great Britain 
gain any acquisition of power, strength, or 
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riches, without communicating spontane- 
ously a considerable portion of each to 
Ireland. Our strength would be them, 
our riches and prosperity would be felt 
by the Irish nation. In short, it would be 
a reciprocity of interests and mutual be- 
nefits, all centering in one pvuint of union; 
the aggregate strength of both, and the 
opulence and greatness of the whole. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
said, that the Irish had: come into a reso- 
lution not to consume any of our manw 
factures; had entered into non-importa- 
tien agreements; had armed themselves 
insisted upon a grant of a free trade ; and 
refused to give more than six months cre- 
dit, by limiting the late money bill they 
passed to that period. He should forbear 
to sneak to the former points for the pre- 
sent ; but he understood from what had 
fallen from the two noble lords near him 
(Beauchamp and Nugent) that the noble 
lord in the blue ribben meant to offer ina 
day or two. some propositions te the 
House, relative to the affairs of Ireland. 
But this he would say, as to the six 
months money bill, that so far from its 
indicating any wish or intention in thé 
patliament, or people of that kingdom, to 
dissolve the constitutional connection 
with England; to his apprehensien, it ap- 
peared to him to point only to terms of 

uitable relief. It imported substantially 
this: the parhament of Great Britain have 
hitherto refused that species of relief 
which can only save us from rum. They 
seem averse to it, and we-are determined 
no longer to trust to general promises < 
we wish them to enquire inte the nature 
ot our calamities and distresses; and whea 
they. are known, we doubt not but every 
thing which a liberal, a wise, and an en+ 
lightened people can do, will be adopted, 
that may promise to effect their imme- 
diate removal, and prevent the retura 
hereafter. 

As to the motion itself, he said, it was 
apparently and substantially ill-founded, 
both in A of its general and particular 
application. The grievances of Ireland, 
as described in the course of the present 
debate, were by ne means. ascribable 
to any set of ministers. What was the 
great grievance of which Irelahd com- 
plained? Restrictions on: her trade, by 
several acts passed in the English and 
British parliament, from the 12th of 
Charles 2, tothe present reign. He be- 
lieved none since his present Majesty’s 
accession, but whether or net, none since 
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his Majesty’s present ministers came into 
power. The cause therefore of the pre- 
sent distresses of Ireland, as stated by a 
vote of both Houses of that kingdom, as 
well as in truth, was not, nor could not be 
imputed either to the neglect or active 
conduct of the present ministers. For the 
whole of their declaration is, that no sub- 
stantial or effectual relief can be given to 
them by any concession short of a free 
trade. Have the present ministry re- 
strained their trade, in any instance? By 
no means; they have enlarged it, and done 
more for the Irish nation within the com- 
pass of a few years, than all the admini- 
strations in this country, since the Revo- 
Jution. They have within a very short 
period passed an act for giving bounties 
on the Newfoundland fishery, to encou- 
rage the cultivation and growth of hemp 
and tobacco; for a permission to export 
woollens of Irish manufacture for the use 
of the troops on that establishment serv- 
ing out of the kingdom ; to export several 
enumerated articles to the West Indies 
and the coast of Africa. So far, then, 
from being inimical or inattentive to the 
interests and prosperity of Ireland, they 
have proved her warmest and best 
friends. 

But the noble lord who made the mo- 
tion, and the hon. gentlemen who spoke 
last, have laid great stress upon proroguing 
the parliament, or when prorogued, not as- 
sembling it before calling the parliament of 
Ireland. This was.an objection to which 
many forcible and conclusive answers 
might be given. He should content him- 
' gelf with observing, though no obstacle 
stood in the way of such a measure, that 
the very principle of such mode of pro- 
- ceeding would be wrong. How was it 
possible for his Majesty’s servants or the 
British parliament to be competent judges 
of the species of relief which was proper to 
be given, till they were acquainted with 
the sentiments of Ireland, without the 
imminent danger of perhaps accelerating 
those very commotions and sowing the 
seeds of that spirit of resistance, which 
the hon. gentlemen and the noble mover 
had described in so prophetic a strain? 
Whereas, by convening the Irish parlia- 
ment first, the sentiments of the people 
were known, and expressed through the 
medium of their representatives. Here, 
then, the question of policy fairly came 
under the consideration of the British 
legislature, brought forward upon the most 
unquestionable authority, and all it had to 
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consider was, how far it would be advisable 
to grant their request ; and what terms and 
conditions it would be proper to accompany 
this gift with? An equal trade was the 
prevalent idea; but as that matter was to 
come as a separate object before the House 
in a few days, he should forbear to say an 
more on the subject, than that if it should 
meet the sense of the House, as to the ob- 
vious import ofthe phrase, he did not believe 
there would be a single dissenting voice in 
the two kingdoms. . 
But supposing it might have seemed 
necessary that the parliament of this king- 
dom should.be called, previous to that of 
Ireland, would such a measure have been 
expedient ? Gentlemen, he hoped, would 
recollect the state of this country at the 
time, and the several existing circume 
stances. Parliament did not rise till the 
3d of July, after sitting upwards of seven — 
months. The mode.of granting the sup- 
plies in Ireland, called for the meeting of 
the parliament of that kingdom early in 
October. When parliament rose, an invae 
sion was threatened from the united force 
of the House of Bourbon. A very consi- 
derable number of gentlemen, members of 
that House, bore commissions in the 
militia; their presence and most active 
efforts were required, in order to repel the 
enemy. Many of them were exerting 
themselves in their several counties; as 
well in disciplining, as in augmenting 
the military and militia force of the 
country. Would it be prudent or wise 
to keep parliament sitting at such a sea- 
son? Could both services be properly 
attended to, that in the field and the 
senate; and if it was at all proper to dis- 
cuss a subject of such vast magnitude, at se 
critical a moment; would not it be ex- 
pected to have a full attendance? Which 
was totally impracticable, without the 
members quitting their active service in the 
field and elsewhere out of that House. In 
the course of the next month (August) 
things still took a more serious turn: the 
enemy appeared off our coasts, and me- 
naced us in our very harbours; and the 
next, which was the only intervening 
month before the necessary meeting of 
the Irish parliament, the enemy appeared 
with a most enormous force again in the 
Channel. Fromthese arguments he drew 
the two following conclusions; that, the 
situation of this country during the months 
of July, August, and September, would 
not silane of the sitting of parliament, 
without great risk and infinite inconve- 
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nience, and though it had, that it would 
have answered no substantial end, till the 
sentiments of the people of Ireland were 
known, through the medium of their own 
parlianent. He concluded with observing, 
that this was not a season for gentlemen 
to indulge themselves in invectives, or irri- 
tating inflammatory speeches. Union and 
healing measures and opinions had_be- 
come not matters of common prudence, 
but of duty and obligation, upon every real 
friend to bis country. Ireland would, he 
made no doubt, receive full satisfaction 
and content; and he thought her most de- 
servedly entitled to it. ‘They would prove 
her best friends who shewed a willingness 
to grant her her due and no more. Should 
either kingdom give too little, or grant too 
much, it would inthe end prove hurtful to 
both ; and for his part, he was at liberty to 
declare, without prejudice or partiality of 
any kind, that he wished most sincerely 
the House would come to the propositions 
with coolness and temper; because he be- 
lieved, no instance was recorded, when 
men came to deliberate in such a disposi- 
tion, that they ever failed to decide justly, 
and terminate the business on which they 
met with the desired success. 

Mr. Fox* rose in reply to the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. It would be a 
very vain attempt to endeavour to follow 


the hon. gentleman through a speech which > 


took an hour and a half in the delivery, 
and which was delivered with a rapidity of 
utterance, a flow of language, and in a 
strain of oratory rarely equalled. He felt, 
he said, the utmost indignation at a pas- 
sage in the learned gentleman’s speech, 
who had dared ta arraign gentlemen on 
that side of the House, with causing by 


* This was the first time Mr. Fox had ap- 
peared in the House since the duel with Mr. 
Adam. (See p. 1118.) * The debates were long, 
various, and interesting. All the wit, ability, 
and eloquence of the opposition, were thrown 
out without measure or reserve against the 
ministers. On their side, they exerted them- 
selves much more than they bad done in the 
House of Lords. The two great leaders and 
speakers of the opposition in that House took a 
Jarge share in the debate, and were as usual dis- 
tinguished. The appearance of Mr. Fox, after 
his recovery from the wound which he had re- 
ceived inthe late duel, occasioned by some- 
thing that had fallen from him on the first day 
of the session, afforded matter of much general 
curiosity; and that incident seemed now to 
have produced a renovation, rather than any 


detraction of his former spirit.” Annual Re- 
gister, 
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their inflammatory speeches, the mischiefs 
and misfortunes that this devoted country 
had already felt; and the much greater that 
threatened them. He, of ail men, whose 
inflammatory harangues had concurred in 
bringing parliament and the nation into 
those calamities, which he had the con- 
fidence to attribute to tho<e who had all 
along done every thing in their power, to 
prevent the predicted consequences; he 
whose inflammatory harangues had led 
the nation, step by step, from violence to 
violence, in that Shuman: unfeeling system 
of blood and massacre, which every honest 
man must detest, which every good mao 
must abhor, and every wise man con- 
demn ; he who had dealt in nothing but im 
exaggeration, in the most inflammatory 
expressions, in incitements to revenge, and 
the horrid catalogue of monsters which 
follow in its train; that such a man dared 
to impute the guilt of such measures to 
those who had all along, in each successive 
step of its progress, foretold the conse 
quences; had prayed, intreated, and sup- 
plicated, not even for America, but for the 
credit of the nation and its eventual wel- 
fare; to arrest the hand of power, meditat- 
ing slaughter and directed by injustice; to 
reflect a single moment, and after count- 
ing the ae gain, compare it with the 
certain loss; aloss of national reputation, 
of national humanity, of national justice, 
and, in fine, if nothing but interest was 
to sway the authors of this diabolical 
scheme, of national interest and national 
safety. What was the consequence of 
those sanguinary measures recommended 
in those bloody inflammatory speeches? 
Though Boston was to be starved; 
though Hancock and Adams were pro- 
scribed; yet at the feet of these very 
men, the parliament of Great Britain 
were obliged to kneel, to flatter, and 
cringe; and as they had the cruelty at one 
time to denounce vengeance against those 
men, so they had the meanness afterwards 
to prostrate themselves before them and 
implore their forgiveness. 

Was he who called the Americans 
‘‘ Hancock and his crew,” toreprehend any 
set of men for inflammatory speeches! 
Or had sad experience, though not a real 
rcformation, so far altered bis sentiments, 
that he found it necessary to express hin- 
self in more favourable terms of Perry and 
his crew [Speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons}? The softened, guarded 
language adopted by the learned gentle 
man, might be easily accounted for. Perty 
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and his crew had used arguments particu- 
larly conciliating, convincing, and _per- 
suasive, and they were no less powerful. 
The arguments of Perry and his crew con- 
sisted of 42,000 bayonets. | 

He would repeat, that this mode of de- 
fending administration, by libelling those 
who differed in opinion from them, was, 
to the last degree, infamous and contemp- 
tible, and, in the particular instance, re- 
markably so. ‘* The complaints,” says the 
learned gentleman, “ have originated on 
this side of the water, and have been sent 
over to Ireland.” Was that the case? 
Most certainly not; the charge was false ; 
he could give it no other epithet. It was 
false and infamous; it was scandalous. 
Were there no distresses in Ireland? 
Were there no discontents before gentle- 
men on this side of the House had spoken 
on the subject? Were there no men of un- 
derstanding in Ireland? Had there been 
no pamphlets written in that kingdom, or 
newspapers published, or essayists, who 
discussed the subject in print there? If 
there were, ‘and they had all united in the 
same opinion, and in much stronger terms 
than any thing which had come from the 
side of the House on which he had the ho- 
nour to sit, what would the world think of 
the man who dared to avow in his place, 
that the topics of complaint had been sug- 
gested by a particular description of men 
in that House, and from thence had made 
their way to Ireland? He was ashamed to 
dwell upon so trifling a circumstance, but 
he could ‘not help expressing his resent- 
ment, when he reflected on the injustice 
of the charge, and the purposes which 
it was apparently brought forward to pro- 
mote. Werethere no men of abilities in 
either House of Parliament in Ireland ? 
Were Mr. Serjeant Burgh, Mr. Grattan, 
and several other characters equally well 
known, and when known highly respected, 
solely governed by what had fallen in de- 
bate in that House, or had the di-tresses 
of the country created a principle of union, 
directed to a general redress, which no- 
thing but the native feelings of the Irish 
nation gave birth to? 

After baving made several pointed ani- 
madversions on what he culled the inflam- 
matory part of the learned gentleman's 
discourse, he endeavoured to trace the 
origin of all our evils to its grand source, 
the American war. It was that accursed 
war that had led us, step by step, into all 
our present misfortunes and national dis- 
graces. .What was the cause of our wast- 
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ing forty millions of money, and sixty 
thousand lives? The American war. What 
was it that produced the French rescript, and 
a French war? The American war. What 
was it that produced the Spanish Mani- 
festo and Spanish war? ‘The American 
war. What was it that armed 42,000 men 
in Ireland, with the arguments carried on 
the point of 42,000 bayonets? The Ame- 
rican war. For what were we about to 
incur an additional debt of twelve or four- 
teen millions the ensuing year? That ae- 
cursed, diabolical, and cruel American 
war. | 

He was not present the other evening 
when a very intelligent and ingenious gen- 
tleman below him (Mr. Hartley) had 
asked the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
whether ministers intended to persevere ih 
the American war. He could not pretend 
to speak with precision, but he was in- 
formed that the noble lord answered in the 
affirmative. It was this accursed war that 
had already lost us the empire of America. 
It was this war, that caused the disgrace 
of the British flag, and had already stripped 
us of some of our most valuable West In- 
dia possessions. It was this war that had 
already rendered us contemptible to all 
Europe, which caused us to be deserted by 
our friends and allies, and despised and 
trampled upon by our enemies. It was 
this ruinous war that had brought on the 
distresses of Ireland. It was this war that 
had obliged government here to abandon 
that of Ireland. It was this war that 
had consequently armed Ireland, and, in 
short, induced the people there to asso- 
ciate, in order to defend themselves, as 
well avainst their domestic enemies, the 
ministers of Great Britain, as their foreign 
fues. 

But to all this I expect to hear the noble 
lord shortly rise, and say, It was not I that 
caused America to resist; their resistance 
was rebellious, and they, not ministers, 
were the cause. It was not I that brought 
on the French war; France united with 
our rebellious subjects. It was France 
therefore was toblame. It was not I that 
was the author of the Spanish war; Spain 
joined France, and it was France and Spain 
that were to blame. After anticipating 
for some time the presumed defence the 
noble Jord would make, he then attacked 
him very severely on account of his obsti- 
nacy, indolence, and general incapacity, 
and adverted to the recent resignation of 
two great officers of state (lords Gower 
and Weymouth). Was it merely the lan- 
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. guage of that side of the House, that the 
ministry were incapable and neglectful, 
and the minister so neglectful, so habitu- 
ally indolent and inattentive to the duties 
of his office, that ene of the noble lords al- 
luded to (Gower) speaking to the very 
question, which was the subject of the pre- 
sent motion, after declaring that the truth 
of it was clear to him, added, * but it is im- 
possible to say what may be deemed a cri- 
minal neglect.in some men; for some men 
are so overwhelmed with habitual indo- 
lence and inattention, that what may be 
deemed criminal in others, may only be a 
mixture of nature and habit in them.” 
Were the speeches made on that side the 
House singular in their tenor from the ge- 
neral opinions which prevailed without 
doors? He believed not. He was per- 
suaded, that there was hardly a man out 
of that House, or indeed in it, however he 
might vote that evening, who doubted of 
the total incapacity of ministers. What 
did the noble lord, whom he had lately al- 
luded to, say in the other House, a noble 
lord, who lately presided in his Majesty's 
councils, but * that he could no longer, 
having scen such things, remain there 
with honour or conscience.” Was this 
the voice of faction, or the random asser- 
tions of partial and uninformed men? On 
the contrary, was it not the candid expli- 
cit declaration of a person who had pre- 
sided in those councils, who had been a 
daily witness to what was every day going 
forward there, who had yet declared him- 
self of no party; and, speaking like an 
honest man, spoke out, saying, that be- 
holding such things as he daily saw trans- 
acting there, he could no longer continue 
a spectator, accountable to his country, 
his sovercign, and himself, with honour or 
conscience ? 

‘The learned gentleman had said, that 
the distresses felt by Ireland were not 
brought on them by the present ministers, 
but by the restrictive and other trade 
laws, passed in this country. Asa general 
proposition, he was ready to admit it in 
part, though many of the internal griev- 
ances, he was ready to prove, originated 
from government alone; but would the 
learned gentleman deny, that the total 
loss of the American trade, the most va- 
Juable part of the Irish commerce; the 
embargo of the only export they had but 
linen, the increased taxes, and a variety of 
other causes, had not accelerated those 
distresses, if not entirely created them? 
The learned gentleman had industriously 
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endeavoured to shew, that the present 
motion was incapable of proof, or so inde- 
finite, as not to admit of it. This was the 
most strange perversion of reasoning he 
had ever heard. The proof lay withins 
very narrow compass. Was not the ad- 
dress of that House, -and the King’s 
answer, evidence of the duty imposed 
upon ministers? Would ministers say, that 
they had performed that duty? They 
could not ; they dare not. The learned 
gentleman’s fallacious mode of stating the 
question, evidently involved the grossest 
absurdity; for the proof was clearly put 
upon them, that they had discharged the 
duty so imposed upon them. The onus 
lay upon ministers, to shew what they had 
done in consequence of the Address, or if 
they had done nothing, that they acted to 
the utmost, as far as circumstances would 
permit. 

He allowed, liowever, that it was impos- 
sible to prove the proposition otherwise 
than by proving a negative. He might 
state which minister advised his Majesty 
to do this or do that, but it would be an 
extreme difficult undertaking, to prove 
who had advised his Majesty to do no- 
thing. Negligence was the most direct 
negative, and a negative could only be 
proved by an alibi. For instance, if a man 
is charged with committing a murder at 
York, he may establish a defence, by ptov- 
ing, that at the time the fact is charged 
to have been committed, he was in Lon- 
don. Let, then, his Majesty’s ministers 
prove, that it was not in their power to 
attend to the affairs of Ireland, because 
they were busily employed in more essen- 
tial matters; with the defence, for in- 
stance, of Great Britain against the medi- 
tated invasion of our foreign enemies; 
with the naval operations at home; with 
the war in the West Indies, or the war in 
America: but if they had been so negli- 
gent as to attend to no one part of their 
duty, and to have done nothing the whole 
summer, the only defence they could set 
up was taken away. . 

If the censure of ministers should not 
ah advantageous both to England and 

reland, he wished for no punishment 

against any of them, which could only 
originate in resentment or revenge. He 
wished that punishment should answer, 
as a preventive; when it was tuken up © 
any other ground but by way of prevet- 
tion in future, by being rendered exea 
plary, it most clearly degenerated 1! 
personal enmity and revenge. He 
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say fairly, that he had no enmity whatever 
to the noble lord in the blue ribbon, nor 
to any member of administration: what 
made bim su anxious was solely the good 
of his country. It was the general cala- 
mities of the empire which had made Ire- 
land poor; but it was the incapacity and 
negligence of government, thad had ren- 
dered her bold and daring. It was, there- 
fore, incumbent upon parliament, to shew 
their fullest disapprobation of that indo- 
lence and incapacity, and convince Ire- 
Jand, that they are as ready as themselves 
to resent and punish the cruel treatment, 
which they have received from ministers. 
Ireland would see by such a conduct, that 
it was not this country but its ministers 
who were blameable, which would, in his 
epinion, piuve the surest means of once 
more binding both countries in the most 
indissoluble ties ot friendship and affection. 
This, in his opinion, was the motive which 
ought to operate with Britain at the pre- 
sent minute. It had been frequently 
urged in that House, that the strength of 
government had been broken, its measures 
impeded, and its efturts rendered weaker 
by the struggles of party. He said, he 
knew but of two parties in the kingdom. 
His Majesty’s ministers supported by the 
influence of the crown, against all Britain. 
These were the two parties. The people 
formerly divided, perhaps, on points of 

mere speculation, ad at length united ; 
all divisions and subdivisions of men were 
at length embodied. Experience of what 
passed, the dread of worse that might hap- 
pen, had melted them into one mass. He 
was happy to have it in his power to affirm, 
that the friends of the people and their 
country, had but one opinion, both in that 
and in the other House. The first men 
of rank, fortune, and character, in both 
Houses, had firmly and virtuously resolved 
to set their faces against this increasing, 
this alarming influence of the crown, and 
never to act or co-operate upon any terms 
with men, who had not felt it themselves, 
but had endeavoured all in their power to 
render it prevalent and extensive. They 
had resolved to act in concert, and no- 
thing would ever content them, but re- 
ducing the influence of the crown within 
due and constitutional bounds. The sense 
of danger had brought about this coalition ; 
they were the friends of the constitution, 
the well-wishers of his Majesty, but the 
avowed and determined enemies of this 
dangerous influence, which grew propor- 
Honally strong, as the empire grew weak ; 
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and was in a progressive state of increase, 
as the fame, wealth, and possessions of the 
British empire were gradually diminishing, 
and sinking into a state of internal imbe- 
cility and external contempt. It was a 
lamentable contest in which his Majest 
was engaged; ,a contest not with a disat- 
fected party, inimical to his government 
or family establishment, or who thirsted 
after power or place; not with a faction 
who were enemies to his ministers in per- 
son, but a contest with the whole body of 
his. subjects, who saw, that the further 
support of such ministers would, if not 
timely prevented, terminate in the ruin of 
the empire. 

After pursuing a very wide circuit, and 
taking a transient view of almost every 
measure adopted since the commence- 
ment of the American war; he adverted 
again to the question, and observed, such 
was the miserable dilemma this country 
was reduced to, by the gross misconduct 
of ministers, that the British aera 
could not now act upon principles of jus- 
tice or sound policy with a good grace. 
The dignity of the British parliament was 
gone, and they would be now compelled 
to grant what would in the end, they fore- 
saw, be extorted from them. He men- 
tioned the circumstance of Mr. Alderman 
Horan’s application at the custom-house 
of Dublin, to make an entry of Irish 
woollens for Holland. What might have 
been the consequence of the clerk’s re- 
fusal, had it not been for the temperate 
interference of the gentlemen who lead 
the country party in that kingdom? The 
consequence would have been, that Mr. 
Horan would have shipped his goods for 
exportation, contrary to several British 
acts of parliament still subsisting; his Ma- 
jesty’s cutters would have seized them, as 
being contraband; the second edition of 
Boston violence would have been publish- 
ed, and Britain, at a most critical and tre- 
mendous moment, would, to the rest of 
her numerous and formidable foes, have 
Ireland to contend with. This, but for 
the reason already assigned, the tem 
and moderation of the leading men in t 
country, controuling and softening the in- 
dignant resentments of their brethren, 
would havé been the consequence of the 
criminal conduct of those against whom 
the present motion was directed. 

The Irish associations, had been called 
illegal: legal or illegal, he declared he en- 
tirely approved of them. He approved of 
that menly determination which, in the 
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dernier resort, flies to arms in order to 
obtain deliverance. When the last par- 
ticle of good faith in men is exhausted, 
they will seek in themselves the means of 
redress; they will recur to first principles, 
to the spirit as well as letter of the con- 
stitution ; and they can never fail in such 
resources, though the Jaw may literally 
condemn such a departure from its'gene- 
ral and unqualified rules; truth, justice, 
and public virtue, accompanied with pru- 
dence and judgment, will ever bear up 
good men in a good cause, that of private 
protection and national salvation. | 
God knew, that he sincerely lamented 
the cause which produced this sad, he | 


could not but say, this perplexing and hu- | 


miliating alternative. He most heartily 
Jamented that any cause had been admi- | 
nistered which seemed to justify violence 
or resistance; he dreaded the conse- 
quences, however justifiable in their origin, 
or moderately or judiciously conducted ; | 
but whatever the eticcts might be, he was 
ready to acknowledge that such a power 
was inherent in men; as men and citizens | 
at was a sacred trust in their hands, as a | 
defence against the possible or actual 
abuse of power, political treachery, and 
the arts and intrigues of government; and 
when all other means failed, resistance he 
should ever hold as perfectly justifiable. 
Towards the conclusion of his speech 
he was, for the second time, fue ribo | 


severe on the noble Jord in the blue ribbon 
as minister. He did not pretend to guess 
at his plan, but from past experience, and 
his general conduct, he had no doubt but 
what he would propose would be exactly 
the reverse of every thing he had hitherto 
done respecting Ireland; and he was per- 
suaded, the only chance that the noble 
Jord had of being right was when the noble 
Jord departed trom, or rather expressly 
contradicted, his general line of conduct, 
it being always the fortune of the noble 
lord to set out wrong, and trust to chance 
for striking into the right road. He re- 
minded parliament of what had fallen from 
his hon. friend (Mr. Burke) and some 
others, who had spoken early in -the de- 
bate, that it was the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, and he only, in point of real effect, 
who had prevented the relief intended to 
be given to Ireland the two preceding ses- 
sions, more particularly the last. This he 
confirmed in the strongest manner, by 
referring to what had been urged by him 
on that occasion, and desired the House 
to. recollect what he had then predicted, 
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and what had since literally come to pass, 
namely, augmented armed associations, 
sufficiently formidable to dictate to and 
direct an acquiescing British parliament. 

Mr. Macdonald said, he could not give 
his assent to the motion, because, though 
he was persuaded that the fact therein 
stated, that ministers had been neglectful, 
blameable, nay highly criminal, was strictly 
true, yet, as a member of parliament, he 
could never give his vote or resolve with- 
out proof. ‘lhere had been no proof suf- 
ficient to substantiate so high a crime; 
and as there had not, he did not think | 
himself justified in agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. He then deviated from the usual 
line of debate, and made one of the severest 
attacks upon the minister in his personal 
character, that was ever known in a House 
of Parliament. He accused him of being 
lazy, mdolent, and incapable; of being 
evasive, shuftling, cutting, and deceptious; 
of being plausible and artful, mean, inso- 
lent, confident, and cowardly; of being a 
poor, pititul, sneaking, sniveling abject 
creature, fraught with deceit, and one 
whom no man of honour could support or 
trust as a minister or an individual. 

Lord North observed, that this was a 
most unexpected attack ; it was somewhat 
extraordinary, that ifhe deserved the many 
scurrilous epithets which the bon. gentle- 
man had been pleased to bestow on him, 
that he had hitherto, to the present instant, 
been favoured by the hon. gentleman’s 
support since his entering into parliament. 
He might deserve every thing the hon. 
gentleman had urged; but it was a little 
extraordinary, he thought, that the hon. 
gentleman should have been so long with- 
out discovering that the charges now made 
were well-founded; .or if he had known 


‘them, that he had been s0 remiss in his 


duty as to smother them in silence. He 
did not recollect that in his private capae 
city he had given any just cause of offence 
to the hon. gentleman; if he had he was 
certain he never designed it ; if in his pub- 
lic capacitv he had, he was a stranger to 
it; tor he might safely affirm, that he knew 
nat of, nor recollected, a single instance 
in which he had cut or shuffled, or deceived 
the hon. gentleman. He might have given 
the hon. gentleman cause ot offence with- 
out intention ; but this he would add, and 
was intitled to sy, that he thought the 
hon. gentleman’s abuse the highest com- 
pliment it was in his power to confer; he 
disregarded his triendship, and he despised 
his approbation or good opinion, The 
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hon. gentleman had talked of his sniveling ; 
he hoped that his betraying a weakness 
was no crime. He did not recollect that 
more than one instance of the kind had 
happened. It was a family affair; he had 
been charged in a articular manner. A 
particular family misfortune gave rise to 
that weakness, and he never expected to 
hear the weak, perhaps, but natural feel- 
ings of a parent objected to him as a sign 
of folly or incapacity. [See p. 927.] 

His lordship then entered into a justifi- 
cation of his own conduct, and that of the 
rest of his Majesty’s ministers, but did not 
advance a single argument that had not 
been -urged by the preceding speakers. 
In answer to Mr. Fox, he fulfilled that 
gentleman's predictions, and followed him 
in the anticipated account he gave of his 
speech; said the rights of this country 
had been controverted or denied by Ame- 
rica; that our colonies went into rebellion, 
that they were joined by France, which 
was finally abetted by Spain; and observed, 
that in no one instance was the British 
government to blame. In answer to the 
charges of incapacity, he said, he was 
willing to resign the very instant a suc- 
cessor was found, whom the sovereign and 
parliament might think more fit for his 
station. He had been frequently accused 
of corruption in his office, and of avarice. 
To the first it was enough to challenge his 
accusers, to come forward and make good 
their accusations, and to enter into facts 
and specifications; till then, disregarding 
all general loose assertions, he should 
remain silent: to the second, he could say, 
he came into office a poor man, and if he 
was to quit it the next day, he should 
leave it a poorer man.—As to the argu- 
ments relative to the present disposition of 
the people of Ireland, he had every reason 
to believe, that they were totally ill-found- 
ed, nor could he be erauaded. that they 
wished to separate themselves from this 
country. He was perfectly satisfied, that 
England would do better without Ireland, 
than Ireland without the assistance of 
England.—He said, that on the following 
Thursday he meant to throw out some 
propositions. He did not promise himself 
certain success, but le trusted that they 
would meet the ideas of gentlemen: of 
both sides. He acknowledged that there 
were many prejudices to be done away, 
and various interests ‘to be reconciled. 
His lordship dwelt on the many favours 
_ which had been conferred on Ireland, 
since he had a seat in his Majesty's coun- 
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cils, such as the free importation of beef 
and butter rendered perpetual, the encou- 
ragement given to the Newfoundland cod- 
fishery, and the southern whale-tishery, by 
bounties granted by the British parliae 
ment; the giving leave to export woollens 
for clothing the troops on the Irish esta- 
blishment, serving out of that kingdom; 
the act for encouraging the culture of to- 
bacco and hemp by permitting its impor- 
tation into Great Britain, the permission 
of the export of several enumerated arti- 
cles to the British sugar colonies and the 
coast of Africa, &c. if these were proofs 
of negligence and ill-will in the present 
ministers towards Ireland, he was ready 
to confess himself'a culprit. He acknow- 
ledged that those favours, however libe- 
rally given had not proved sufticiently 
efficacious in removing the difficulties the 
people of Ireland laboured under from 
the restrictions laid upon their trade, nor 
the distresses which were the consequences 
of those restrictions. What parliament 
might do, was not for him to dictate; but 
he presumed, they would come with the 
best dispositions towards their brethren in 
Ireland, and grant them every thing which 
did not clash with the essential interests of 
this kingdom. He said it could hardly 
be expected that he would give his assent 
to a motion which involved a censure upon 
himself as being included in the general 
description of his Majesty’s ministers; 
yet he would add thus much, that if he 
had been totally an indifferent person he 
did not see the least ground for the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis, though a native of 
Ireland, rose as a member of that House, 
to give his opinion relative to the interest 
of his constituents, and was happv to find 
himself in a situation when he could unite 
a strict discharge of his duty with his na- 
tive feelings. He said, the interests of 
both countries were reciprocal, and he 
had no doubt but the whole affair would 
have a happy termination. No proof had 
been so much as offered of the neglect of 
ministers. The disposition and temper of 
that House were well known respecting 
Ireland, during thetwo preceding sessions $ 
a liberal turn of mind and opinion had 
succeeded to those local prejudices and 
impolitic distinctions. It was not in the 
power of ministers at the time to stem 
those prejudices, nor if it were, would it 
be proper. The ministers had acquiesced 
in the sense of the House then; they 
were so far right; they would again con- 
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sult the sense of parliament, and would 
abide by its determination. 

Col. Barré was astonished that any no- 
ble lord or hon. gentleman should have 
confidence sufficient to attempt the ardu- 
ous task of overthrowing a charge, the 
foundation of which was so obvious to the 
common sense of mankind. Did any man 
really believe, that those disturbances 
would have happened in Ireland, if minis- 
try had done their duty? Even their ablest 
alvacaise were obliged to confess, that 
‘ much less would have satisfied both thie 
Americans and the Irish than would satisfy 
them now. The noble lord, in excuse for 
offering so favourable terms to the Ame- 
rican rebels, though at first he insisted on 
their unconditional submission, says, that 
he foresaw a confederacy between them 
and the House of Bourbon. Did he 
really foresee such a confederacy? And 
yet, was it not the language of ministry, 
even to the last minute, even after the 
Conciliatory Bills had been introduced 
into that House, that France was too wise 
to interfere in the present quarrel? Oh! 
France is too poor for such daring at- 
tempts; her finances are in disorder ; both 
France and = eu have colonies of their 
own ; they will not teach them a lesson of 
rebellion; we can assure you, that they 
will give you no disturbance; when Mr. 
Deane came to Paris, it was a trip of plea- 
gure, ora:trading tour, or voyage. When 
Dr. Franklin soon followed him, he had 
either retired from America in disgust, or 
came to seek relief where he would obtain 
none. When the tobacco contract was 
entered into between France and America, 
it was not a public transaction but a pri- 
vate one, between the united colonies, 
and the farmers-general. Tobacco brought 
- in a great revenue in France, the farmer- 
general could procure none, by the way 
of Great Britain, and that transaction was 
an act of nccessity, not choice: in short, 
from the very beginning to the instant of 
signing the treaty of alliance between 
France and Congress, and for some time 
after, ministers affected to disbelieve that 
any such alliance would have taken place, 
until the count de Noailles notified it in 
form. Will the premises I have now ad- 
vanced be controverted? Is it a false- 
hood that ministry spoke in this stile on 
the eve of the war that now rages? No; 
I will be bold to say, that I shall not, in 
what I have asserted, be contradicted. I 
vow to God that I am ashamed to draw 
the conclusion. Either the two noble 
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lords over the way (North and Germain) 
have asserted abominable untruths, or 
they have been most criminally negligent ; 
and through indolence, or from worse mo- 
tives, have sacrificed their country. The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon has confessed 
just now his incapacity to fill his present 
great office, yet he will not quit his hold 
of it until a fit successor appear, until his 
prince, and this House, shall see a man 
into whose hands they may safely confide 
the important concerns of the nation; 
that is to say, he is not fit to manage so 
important affairs himself; but if he can- 
not, others shall not. If he has become 
so corpulent, lazy, and indolent; if his 
nerves are so much weakened and un- 
strung, that he cannot go forward himself, 
he will lie down and be a great log in the 
way to impede the progress of others ; but 
he will go about his business, when this 
House, or the master he serves, shall de- 
sire him. 

He was remarkably severe on the Lord 
Advocate, who had taken the whole defence 
of administration on his own shoulders, 
and scarcely left any thing for the noble 
lord to say, but his hackueved stories re 
specting his being pressed into office, his 
continuance there much against his incli- 
nation, his readiness to retire whenever & 
fit person could -be found to succeed him, 
and his poverty and not having bettered 
his fortune a single shilling. Was the 
learned gentleman certain that keeping 
parliament sitting, would have been a 
wrong measure, or that it would have im- 
peded the necessary military operations to 
sit during a season when active measures 


in the field were become necessary ? The 


Jearned gentleman was very fond of allu- 
sions to ancient history, particularly to that 
of Rome. He remembered to have heard 
the hon. gentleman, when this subject of 
prorogation was last debated in that 
House, enrich his discourse with such al- 
lusions, and wish that consultation and de- 
liberation were at end until all danger were 
passed, and that the whole power of the 
state were vested in the sovereign, as was the 
custom in the Roman republic, in the 
person of a dictator. He hoped the 
learned gentleman would be candid enough 
to permit him to make an allusion in turn; 
and begged that he would recollect that 
the senate of Rome assembled while Han- 
nibal was at their gates; yet he hoped the 
hon. gentleman would agree, that they 
were a brave and wise people, and though 
they sometimes chose a dictator on cnti- 
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cal situations, they had given at least one 
shea that in the moet urgent moment, 
thought it necessary to deliberate, 
and not trust the existence of the state to 
a single person and his immediate advisers. 
Much had been said, by two noble lords 
who spoke early, of the loyalty and affec- 
tion of Ireland. Most certainly the peo- 
ple of that country had Bde a better test 
of their loyalty and affection than what 
could:be depended upon by way of assu- 
rance or declaration: but he begged leave 
to remind those noble lords, that as it was 
their loyalty and affection which encou- 
raged ministers to oppress and neglect 
them, so it was a proper sense of those op- 
pressions and neglects that produced their 
present resentment, and had provoked 
them to arms. They saw how America 
was treated ; they felt a repetition of the 
same conduct towards themselves; they 
looked to the consequence which followed 
American resistance, and perceived the 
actual necessity there was for resorting to 
themselves for that relief which they were 
fully persuaded could not be obtained 
from the British ministry. For his part, 
he highly approved of their conduct, 
though he could not but condemn minis- 
ters for reducing them to that necessity. 
The people of Ireland had acted with 
firmness, and in a commendable manner. 
He would not flatter Englishmen to their 
faces, by saying, that the gentlemen of 
Ireland had acted like Englishmen; but 
he would affirm, that they manifested a 
spirit that would have done honour to 
ome in the most patriotic and virtuous 
period of that republic. He was a native 
of that kingdom ; he was educated at the 
universities there ; and he could not refrain 
from declaring, that he was proud of the 
lace of his nativity. He made no doubt 
But that all possible industry would be used 
to divide the people there, by holding out 
false lights, and creating divisions, in op- 
posing different interests to each other. 
ey were the arts that ruined this coun- 
try, and brought it to its present cala- 
mitous state; the like arts he made no 
doubt would be tried in Ireland; the sys- 
tem which distinguished this reign, was 
supported by that accursed maxim of 
divide et tmpera, which he acknowledged 
had in many instances fatally succeeded ; 
but he trusted the system would fall, and 
the maxim which had kept it on many oc- 
casions from falling to pieces. He rejoiced 
to hear what fell from bis hon. friend (Mr. 
Fox), that there were now but two parties 
[VOL. XX. } 
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in the state, those who supported the pre- 
sent measures and present ministers, and 
those who opposed them; the influence of 
the crown was what upheld one, the vir- 
tuous, honourable, and public spirited of all 
denominations, were the friends of the 
other, or in fact composed that party ; 
many great names had lamented, that 
any cause of difference of opinion, or 
disconnection, should divide the friends of 
their country and the people ; and it was 
with peculiar pore he reflected, that 
the opposers of the present administration 
were at length happily and indissolubl 
united; this was the only union by whic 
the salvation of this country could be ef- 
fected, an union of virtuous and honest 
men acting together, and he had little 
doubt, if perseverance accompanied it, 
but the seal friends of their country would 
at length prevail. 

Lord George Germain said, if ministers 
were to blame, let them stand or fall to- 
gether; let there be no partial or invidious 
selection of one man, as had been sug- 

ested by an hon. gentleman behind him 
(Mr. Macdonald) in a charge that was 
applicable to others as well as him, if it 
was applicable at all. He was at liberty 
to say, that the noble lord had very 
often spoke to him on the subject of the 
calamitous state of Ireland, and on the 
best mode of giving them effectual relief. 
He knew likewise that some persons of 

reat weight and ability in that kingdom 
Fad been consulted on the subject; but 
their opinions were so contradictory, that 
no certain information, or what would pro- 
mise to give satisfaction, could be obtain- 
ed, sufficient to ground measures upon, 
and consequently neither ministry nor 

arliament could decide, till a proper speci- 
fication was made by the people of Ireland, 
through the only channel on which it 
could be relied on or attended to. That 
specification had been made. The Irish 
parliament came to an unanimous vote, 
that nothing short of a free trade would 
answer the object which their present si- 
tuation necessarily pointed to. The Irish 

arliament had been explicit, and he 
hoped that their desires would be granted. 
Their distresses hitherto had only been 

roportioned to their real deserts ; and, for 
his part, though he did not wish to antici- 
pate the wishes of others, or influence a 
single person who heard him, he was of 
opinion, that they deserved every indul- 

ence, and were entitled to every benefit 
in common with the subjects of this king- 
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dom, which might not appear to be detri- 
mental to Bois Ireland had laboured 
under uncommon difficulties, and great 
oppression; she had borne them with 
patience, and had, under her heavy bur- 
dens, still continued loyal and affectionate 
to this country. Harmony, he made no 
doubt, might be yet restored between 
the sister kingdoms, and he was per- 
suaded that if justice were done to her, 
nothing: had yet happened which could 
prevent a return to her former sentiments 
of confidence and regard for this country. 
The noble lord ( North) said he had a plan, 
which he would open in a few days. He 
knew nothing of the noble lord’s proposi- 
tions, he was glad to hear that there were 
any, and he wished most anxiously to see 
them. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
said, he was a native of Ireland, and edu- 
cated at the university there. He had 
not the honour of being a native of Ire- 
land, but he had the honour of being 
educated at the same university with the 
hon. gentleman; and had passed many 
years in that kingdom. The hon. gentle- 
man said, that he had many friends there, 
and had seen some of them in the summer, 
and that they affected a great reserve, and 
hinted no. more, than that they would have 
nothing to do with this country. He 
could boast of a like communication and 
correspondence; and protested that he 
never perceived any such disposition in 
those with whom he conversed or corres- 
gle He found them in the temper 

e wished ; a strong expectation of raising 
substantial relief, in order to remove the 
distresses they laboured under. This was 
the general temper of the people, from 
what he could learn; and he had every 
reason to believe, whatever thoughts a few 
violent spirits might entertain on the sub- 
ject, that gentlemen of weight and pro- 
perty there would shrink from the idea of 
a total separation from England. 

The hon. gentleman had dwelt much on 
the defects in the constitution of that king- 
dom, particularly on the inconvenience 
arising from the 10th of Henry 7, called 
Poyning’s Law, which vested a negative 
in the privy council of England; of the 
power of the crown over the hereditary 
revenue, and some others. For his part, 
he did not think the present was a proper 
time for the discussion of such subjects. 
The parliament and people of Ireland 
themselves were silent on the subject ; for 
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either from the sudden opinions thrown 
out in the heat of debate, much less those 
disseminated in books, a Sa and 
newspapers ; he would rather rely on the 
sense of parliament in its collective and 
deliberative capacity. If the hon. gentle- 
man attended to that authentic source of 
information, he would not find a syllable 
relative to those subjects. The Irish par- 
liament said not a syllable about altering 
their constitution; theirs was a commer- 
cial object, the freedom of trade. In his 
own opinion, if Poyning’s Law, or that in 
the succeeding reign for annexing Ireland 
tothe realm of England, should be re- 
pealed, the constitutional connection be- 
tween both kingdoms virtually ceased, and 
though no formal separation should take 
place, they would be but nominally united. 
The hon. gentleman had described the 
power that the King had over the heredi- 
tary revenue to be a great grievance. It 
might, at some future period, call for regu- 
lation. He did not pretend to say whe- 
ther or not it would be proper; nor was 
that question at all before the House. 
The hon. gentleman had stated the case 
very fairly. He had himself an oppor- 
tunity to know a good deal about the sub- 
ject, when employed in an office of trust 
in that country [secretary to his father, 
the duke of Dorset, when lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, in 1753.] He remembered on 
that occasion, there was a considerable 
surplus in the treasury unappropriated or 
unapplied. A bill was passed to apply 
this surplus to domestic improvement, and 
other public uses. The late king being 
saved that this sum was vested in him, 
returned it with the word ‘ consent” al- 
tered from ‘“ assent.’? When the bill re- 
turned, it was thrown out by a small ma- 
jority, and his late majesty disposed of the 
money by the king’s letter, which had 
been alluded to by the hon. gentleman. 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Burke) had 
said, that Ircland would give no more than 
six months credit to ministers. He pre- 
sumed she acted extremely right. It was 
| wise in her todo soe Their voting a short 
| money. bill was expedient, was necessary. 
They wished to convey to the British par- 
| Tiament their wants and their intentions. 
They considered, besides, that at a time 
when new arrangements were to be made, 
new taxes imposed, and their financial 
system was to undergo a total change, 10 
case a free trade was to carry with it an 
equality of taxes to those now existing in 


he should never. judge of the temper of | this country, that it would be extremely 
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uaproper to vote the supplies for the usual 
period of two years. New sources of 
wealth were to be opened; the revenue 
would of course be augmented: in such a 
case therefore, it would be necessary, in 
order to appropriate new taxes, or take off 
some of the old ones, that a short money’ 
bill should be passed. On the whole, 
even if ministry had been as criminal as 
they were described, yet there could no 
harm or inconvenience arise to the state, 
by putting off their trial for a few days ; 
but there might arise much mischief by 
censuring them at a time, when their ut- 
most attention ought to be paid to the af- 
fairs of Ireland, which admitted of no pro- 
crastination or delay. 

Mr. Dunning, after going over several 
arguments of less importance in favour of 
the motion, directed his speech chiefly to 
shew the fallacy of the defence, set up by 
the Lord Advocate. Indeed, every riage 
else offered on that side, served, in some 
one shape or other, to prove the propriety 
of agreeing to the motion: yet how willing 
soever he might be to give the learned 
gentleman credit for his ingenuity, he 
little expected to hear the motion opposed 
by a professional man ; because the proof 
on which it rested involved a negative. 
Most certainly, the charge, as it applied 
to ministers, was intended to prove a ne- 
gative, though the proof itself was clearly 
affirmative. ‘The duty was stated. What 
was that duty? It was prescribed by the 
' paper read at the table, the address to the 
crown and the King’s answer, that the af- 
fairs of Ireland should be by them taken 
into consideration. What was the inten- 
tion of that address? To prevent the very 
evils which have since happened. What 
was the other object? ‘lo give immediate 
relief, and unite both kingdoms in interest 
and affection. Would any man say, that 
this had been done? Would any man se- 
riously afhrm, that either or any of the 
objects of that address had been attended 
to? He was sure no man would: but if 
there was any man on earth could bring 
himself to give credit to so glaring an im- 
probability, he must have less candour 
than even the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon, or the noble lord who spoke last. 
What did the former say? That it was 
necessary the Irish parliament should be 
early convened. Why not then do so? 
And, that he had propositions to submit 
to the House, which he would lay before 
jt in two or three days. By this confes- 
sion the noble lord had fairly acknow- 
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ledged, either that the Irish parliament 
should have been summoned earlier, for 
the purpose of learning the sense of that 
body and their constituents ; or that there 
was no occasion for their meeting before 
their usual time. Both assertions could 
not be true; if one of them was false, it 
answered his purpose, that of shewing that 
ministers were guilty of the grossest igno- 
rance or the most criminal neglect. An 
additional motive suggested itself to him, 
to shew that their reasoning was, in his 
opinion, undeniably conclusive. If no- 
thing could be done till the sense of the 
Irish parliament was known, why not con- 
vene that of Great Britain earlier? The 
enemy, by the most authentic accounts, 
had returned to Brest for several weeks. 
Whatever the events of the campaign 
might have proved, they would have been 
decided surely before the 25th of No- 
vember. And why were not ministers 
prepared with their plan when parliament 
did meet? It was evident that they then 
had no such plan; it is clear that they 
have now no such plan, for the noble lord 
who spoke last has told youso. One noble 
lord tells you, that a plan might be framed 
by any three men axsembled for the pur- 
pose in three hours: the noble lord high 
in office and who assists in the King’s 
councils (Germain) says, he is entirely 
ignorant of it, and wishes to sve it: con- 
sequently he cannot have been consulted 
upon it. He talks of private discourses 
he has held with the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon upon‘the subject, but not a syllable 
of the propositions as a cabinet minister ; 
whence it is plain, he is utterly unac- 
quainted with the noble lord’s plan. 

The learned gentleman, and the noble 
lord whose defence he has undertaken, 
say, that it would have been extremely tn- 
convenient to have convened parliament 
while an invasion of the kingdom, or a 
landing on our coasts was daily expected. 
This indeed, might (if the reasonings 
which were urged by him were cogent) 
be a gcod one, but then, he desired the. 
learned gentleman to recollect, that par- 
liament had sat full eight weeks after the 
address to the crown passed that House. 
Why not then, in the interim, pay some 
attention to the affairs of Ireland, or wh 
not, at least, convene that of Ireland ear- 
lier? 

There was one of the rules of evidence 
laid down by the learned gentleman, which 
as one of the same profession, he confessed 
puzzled hun a good deal, that was the le. 
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al impossibility of proving a negative. 
For hie part, RE dndereved that the whole 
frame of the laws of every civilized coun- 
try, were chiefly directed to enforce obe- 
dience. How could obedience be enforced, 
or neglect ascertained, but by proving that 
& positive duty had been neglected, or not 
performed ; and what was the mode of de- 
fence the law admitted? Either by proving 
that the duty had been performed, or not 
neglected, or that the duty was such from 
its general nature, or the particular cir- 
cumstances attending it, that it could not 
be performed ; id est, that it was not neg- 
lected. Had the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, or the learned gentleman for him, 
offered a syllable in his justification, to 
shew that what was now intended to be 
done, might not have been done six months 
since as well as next Thursday ? 

He entered into several] other parts of 
the question very fully, and observed, that 
the very reason assigned by the noble lord 
who spoke Jast, ‘* that ministers ought not 
be condemned though guilty, for a few 
days, till the nature of the propositions 
which they intended to make to the House 
were known and tried, and would, if ap- 
proved of, prevent further delay,” was the 
reason that induced him to proceed to 
censure; because it would tend to satisfy 
Ireland more than any other measure what- 
ever, that the authors of their distresses, 
or those who had taken no one step to re- 
dress them, had on that account become 
the just objects of the censure of a British 
parliament. 

The Attorney General closed the de- 
bate, and took a general view of a great 
number of the principal subjects discussed 
in the course of the evening, reducing 
what had been said in favour of the mo- 
tion to certain distinct heads, which he 
endeavoured to answer in the following 


manner: It had been said, Why not con- 
voke parliament earlier than the 25th of 


November? Why not in September? We 
blame ministry for not doing in Septem- 
ber what we think they ought to have done 
then, for reasons that have occurred since 
that period. But in reason and candour, 
the question should be, Did ministry in 
September see any reason for then assem- 
bling parliament? At that time of impa- 
tience, anxiety, and general alarm, was 
there a man who thought of calling toge- 
ther the parliament? And shall we blame 
them for not doing what we never thought 
of doing ourselves? In order to prove mi- 


Ireland, it is said, that these would never 
have taken place, but for their neglect in 
not taking such wise and timely measures 
as might have prevented the rebellion in 
America. But this is not fair reasoning; 
for by such a series of causes and effects, 
from one fault you may trace all the mis- 
fortunes that may happen in consequence 
of it for a century, or to the end of the 
world, and charge on the head of ministers 
the accumulated guilt of supposed crimes, 
where no intention could precede, and 
which no human sagacity could foresee.— 
The object of the present motion is, to 
remove from their offices the present mi- 
nistry, and for this purpose gentlemen 
prove that they are weak and of no great 
capacity or abilities. But where is there 
a perfect minister or perfect man? The 
question is @ question not of an abstract 
nature, but of comparison. We ought 
not first to establish in our mind the idea 
of a perfect minister, and then judge the 
gentlemen in office by that standard. The 
question ought to be, Can a ministry be 
got at present better than the present with 
all their faults? It is objected to the pre- 
sent ministry, that they depend for their 
existence, solely on the influence of the 
crown, and that of their adherents in the 
House; that they have not a great party 
on their side, consisting of the great fami- 
lies of the country; that they are sup- 
ported by no powerful national cabal, or 
family connections. Truly I think this 
much in their favour. If I thought that 
they kept their places by the strength of 
a faction of this kind, i would vote for 
their removal to-morrow. I never desire 
to see a ministry that is not willing, that is 
not desirous, that is not obliged to call to 
their aid, all the virtue, all the abilities of 
the nation. But whatever may be said of 
the merit or demerit of the present mi- 
nistry, I think that it would sound very ill 
in Ireland, to say the consideration of 
your affairs is postponed. The parliament 
are enquiring into the conduct of their 
ministers: they are first to make reforma- 
tion in their own government at home; 
and then, when they have leisure, they 
will attend to the grievances of which you 
complain.—He answered Mf. Fox very 
fully on the subject of party. He said 
the crown ought to have influence, and 
should a contest, such as that avowed by 
the hon. gentleman, tuke place, he hoped 
Sees of the sovereign would prove most 
powerful. He disapproved of all parties, 


nisters the authors of the commotions in | whether aristocratic, or merely popular, 
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description of men ought to be proscribed. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that the 
party he acted with were the friends of 
their country, that they were united, and 
that they were determined never to act 
with the present ministers, or their friends. 
He was sorry for it; but if this was the 
principle they meant to adhere to, he was 
well pleased to know it, for he should, 
whether in or out of office, most certainly 
set his face against such a monopoly of 
power. At all times he theught a com- 
prehensive plan both the best in point. of 
effect, and in every sense the most equita- 
ble, particularly at a season like the pre- 
sent, when domestic union would promote 
domestic strength, and an accession of 
strength render us equal if not superior 
to the utmost efforts of our enemies. As 
neither any neglect had been proved 
against ministers, and if tliere had, that 
this was not a proper time to pass a vote 
of censure, he should give his negative to 
the motion. : 
At half after 12 the House divided : 


Tellers. 


The Earl of Upper Ossory 
YEAs ; Mr. Thomas Townshend ‘ 100 
_§ Mr. Charles Townshend 
Nors Sit Grey Cooper - - 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Dec. 8. Mr. Macdonald apologized to 
Jord North for some hasty expressions 
which had fallen from him on the 6th. He 
could now affirm, that they were totally 
ill-founded, and that in his cooler moments, 
were directly contrary to his real opinion, 
never having had any reason for entertain- 
ing any such sentiments respecting the 
noble lord. It was a natural infirmity 
which suddenly hurried him sometimes to 
go beyond the limits of his own judgment. 
He begged pardon of the House, if any 
indecent expression had escaped him, and 
tie the noble lord would accept of his 
apology. 

Lord North said, he should have come 
better prepared to return the candid de- 
claration made by the hon. and learned 
gentleman, and the very handsome manner 
by which it was accompanied, had he any 
previous intimation that such an explana- 
tion of what passed the evening alluded to 
was intended. _ Unprepared as he was, all 
he could say was, that he gave the fullest 
credit to what the hon. gentleman had 
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said, and was ready to beg pardon of the 
House, if any thing which he said admi- 
nistered just cause of offence; atthe same 
time, he begged leave to assure the hon. 
gentleman, that whatever he might have 
said respecting him, had no subsequent 
existence in his mind but what arose sud- 
denly on that occasion. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.] Dec. 8. The House went 
into a committee on the Army Estimates. 

Mr. Secretary at War informed the 
committee, that the ground of his applica- 
tion for so large a force, was the infe- 
riority of our fleet and its consequent in- 
ability to execute the various and very ex- 
tensive services, which in former wars had 
been derived from that establishment. He 
asserted that the number of men raised in 
the course of the summer had been ver 
considerable, and much _ exceeded his 
highest expectations, considering the short 

eriod in which the greater part of them 

ad been raised. The British troops last 
year were 96,000; this year they would 
amount to 111,000. Last year the militia, 
including fencibles, were 37,000; this year 
they would be 42,000. This addition arose 
from the corps and companies attached to 
the militia, under the last Militia Act. 
Foreign troops last year, 24,000, pretty 
nearly the same this; and the artillery 
about 5,000, besides the additional com- 
panies, which would make a total of 
179,500. He then went into the distribu- 
tion. In America, and the West Indies ; 
British, 56,000 ; foreigners about 21,000, 
in all 77,000; of which 15,000 were 
serving in the West Indies, Africa, &c. 
which left 63,000 in North-America, in- 
cluding the artillery. In Gibraltar and 
Minorca 4,000 foreign troops and 7,000 
British, in all 12,000. He next spoke of 
the state of the new levies, and the re- 
cruiting service. The additional compa- 
nies, he said, amounted to 1,400 men; the 
new levies to 13,200; and the impress 
produced upwards of 1,400 more, which, 
added to militia and fencible augmenta- 
tions, made the whole upwards of 22,000, 
It might seem strange, that the recruiting 
service and impress act did not produce a 
greater number, but that circumstance, 
when properly considered, could be easily 
accounted for. For it was evident, that 
the new levies impeded the recruiting ser- 
vice very considerably, on account of the 
high. bounties, and other temptations held 
out to men to enter into them ; sometimes 
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ten guineas a man; while the recruiting 
service continued to give no more than the 
usual levy-money. There was another 
reason why the recruiting service was im- 
peded, that was the encouragements held 
out to enter into the militia, where the 
_ premium was from five up as high as ten 
guineas, to serve as substitutes; the per- 
sons so entering being protected from the 
impress, and, being only engaged for three 
years, and not obliged to quit the kingdom. 
—The hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving the Resolutions founded upon the 
Estimate. : 

Sir Charles Bunbury could not help of- 
fering a few words on so important a topic 
as that then before the committee. When 
he looked round him, he knew not whe- 
ther he had most cause to regret or to re- 
joice, that he was a man of no party; on 
the one hand, he hoped his opinion would 
be considered as the sincere sentiments of 
his heart, on the other, he was not likely 
to be supported by either side of the 
House; the awful situation of this once 
flourishing empire made it his duty to en- 
deavour by a few words addressed to that 
description of men, of whose number he 
was an obscure individual, he meant his 
brother country gentlemen, to awaken 
their attention to the real importance of 
the estimates, which they had just heard ; 
and befure they gave their votes in favour 
of them, to induce them to consider how 
far it was wise and politic to agree to 
them, how far the remaining resources of 
this oppressed and sinking country were 
capable of supporting the enormous ex- 
pence which they would occasion. He 
should endeavour to shew that it was an 
act of political insanity for this country 
ever to rely on any other security and 
modes of defence in times of war than that 
which our insular situation pointed out to 
the eye of every observer as the natural 
security and defence of Great Britain, 
namely, a large naval force. He said, he 
mever in his life gave a vote with a more 
heart-felt satisfaction than that he had 
lately given for 85,000 seamen. The in- 
crease of our navy, the natural bulwark of 
the empire, was undoubtedly the object 
which every Englishman ought to be 
anxious for; and when we confessed our- 
selves weaker in that respect than our ene- 
mies, and incapable of remedying that 
weakness, we not only shewed that we 
were manifestly on the decline, but that 
we had already sunk to a very low and 
Jamentuable state indeed. Before the coun- 
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try gentlemen of this day gave their vote 
for the immense army which they had 
heard stated, let then, for a moment con- 
sider the ability of the nation to support 
the expence, and the adequateness of the 
measure to effect the great purpose of the 
war, the obtainment of honourable peace. 
If the prospect were unpleasant without 
doors, it was not less melancholy within 
those walls. On the first day of the ses- 
sion, what had he seen there? On the 
other side of the House, a minority, great 
part of whom were sunk into despondency 
from a deep sense of our aaetened situa- 
tion, another part roused to the loudest 
expressions of rage and indignation against 
those whom they considered as the authors 
and provokers of our calamities! On the 
other side the House a sullen majority, 
silent within doors, Joquacious without! In 
every other place but that House, to the 
amazement of’ speculative politicians, 
echoing and upholding the opinions of 
those who had opposed all the measures 
of the very men whom they uniformly sup- 
orted with their votes. The noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, and his colleagues in 
office, stood almost without an advocate, 
excepting only his far fetched advocates 
of the north, who in the moment when 
other men were sunk and depressed with 
a sense of our misfortunes, ventured to 
hold language of encouragement, and at- 
tempt to flatter gentlemen that the very 
reverse of the picture before their eyes, 
was the true representation of our affairs. 
Having lamented in general terms the 
present critical situation of his country, sir 
Charles advised the committee, and par- 
ticularly the description of men to whom 
he professed to address himself, not to 
trust to the gloss which had been put upon 
our situation, either by ministers or their 
advocates, but if they wished really to re- 
trieve their affairs, to do as every wise man 
in private life does after a misfortune has 
behillen him, to look to the state of their 
circumstances. General confessions that 
the danger was great, and therefore the 
immediate consideration must be to vote 
large armies to oppose the threatening foe, 
was a fallacious doctrine, and if blindl 
confided in, might prove fatal ; the danger 
certainly was great, the greater was the 
necessity that gentlemen should enquire 
not only by what instruments to oppose it, 
but how far we were capable in point of 
resource to furnish those instruments, and 
to support the expence of them. This 
country had at this moment a debt amount- 
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ing almost to 190 millions. The minister 
had already borrowed 20 millions for the 
service of the war which were not yet 
funded ; and these millions the minister 
had borrowed at an extravagant interest. 
Nor was the evil confined to the great na- 
tional burthen which it increased, it was 
otherwise severely felt by all ranks of 
people. The minister having given such 
exorbitant interest for his loans, no other 
man could borrow money; a matter 
which in a country like this was a severe 
affliction ; it tended to the manifest incon- 
venience of the private gentleman, to the 
certain ruin of the merchant, the manufac- 
turer, andthe trader. Let gentlemen con- 
sider the growing expences of the war, 
and the amazing amount of the estimates; 
let them also consider the impoverished 
condition of a people groaning under the 
weight of taxes of almost every sort that 
human ingenuity could devise, taxes which 
had the double bad effect of being at 
once vexatious to the subject, unproduc- 
tive to the revenue. Let them also reflect 
on the different state of the finances of 
France and Spain; the first country 
had been at war with us for two years, 
and had not yet, as he understood, im- 
posed a single war tax upon her subjects; 
she meant to borrow two millions for the 
ensuing year, but even the whole interest 
of that loan was to be paid out of the 
savings of the French government. Spain, 
who had newly come into the war, had 
riches enough in her coffers to enable 
her to carry it on for two years longer 
without burthen to her subjects. Let 
gentlemen compare the state and situation 
of the finances of France and Spain 
with those of Great Britain. Would 
any man say, that this country, with all 
her boasted resources, could afford to 
carry on the war much longer? Even 
admitting for a moment that it was safe to 
trust our defence to an army, it appeared 
to him that the army proposed by the esti- 
mates was either too small or too large, 
to answer the purposes which it had been 
presumed equal to. Gentlemen would be 
a little surprized at hearing him say the 
army was too small, after what he had al- 
ready urged upon the subject, but the fact 
was easily made out. In the estimates it 
was stated that no less than 79,000 men 
were for servicein America. Large as an 
army of 79,000 men was, it was inadequate 
to any purpose of war in America, and this 

ast experience fully evinced. There had 
been an army of this amount under a very 
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active commander all the last campaign, 
and what had it done? Shewed itself in- 
capable of any one offensive operation, and 
even of maintaining and defending the 
small part of America which we had for 
some late years held, for the army had 
evacuated Rhode Island, on the news of 
D’Estaing’s approach. If any part of the 
plan of the war for the ensuing year ex- 
tended to an intention of endeavouring to 
regain a larger share of America, expe- 
rience proved that an army of 79,000 men 
was not equal to the object. If America 
was to be given up—/(and to entertain at 
this day an idea of the probability of our 
being able to conquer it, was as absurd as 
any one idea of a Bedlamite could be— 
this country might just as well hope to 
conquer Turkey.)—if America was to be 
given up, the 25,000 effective men, which 
were now stated to be cooped up in New 
York, would be 25,000 men for the de- 
fence of this island, and so many might be 


spared from the estimates for our home de- | 


fence. The army therefore, which gen- 
tlemen were called upon to vote in that 
committee, was, as he had stated, either 
too small or too large for its object. He 
took notice of the minister’s declaration on 
the first day of the session, “ that we were in 
a better situation than we were when gen- 
tlemen left that House, and retired to the 
country at the close of the last scssion,’” 
and said, that declaration was inexplicable, 
and such as he could not reconcile to any 
logic he was master of. We had in the 
course of the campaign effected no one 
capital enterprize; at sea we had been so 
far inferior to those of France and Spain, 
that the enemy had rode masters of the 
British Channel, while our own fleet, under 


the command of sir Charles Hardy, had 


been obliged to make a retrograde motion 
to Spithead, with the ships’ sterns to the 
heads of those of the enemy. We were 
driven out of the Mediterranean, so that 
neither our commerce nor our country 
was protected. What had been the case 
in the western world? St. Vincent’s lost ; 
Grenada, the valuable island of Grenada, 
lost. Were these losses of no consequence, 
that enquiries into the causes of them had 
not been set on foot? He did not mean to 
cast the least reflection on any officers, nor 
was he sufficiently master of the relative 
facts, even were he inclined so to reflect, 
but the public had talked largely of neglect 
somewhere. St. Vincent's, the public 
said, was taken by 450 French troops, 
when there were 460 British upon the 
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island. Surely some notice should be 
.taken of the matter. Public report, if 
false, should be contradicted, and where 
blame appeared to be due, there, and 
there alone, it should be imputed. 

He then proceeded to call the attention 
of the committee to the American war, 
which he described as the great cause of 
all our misfortunes, and respecting which, 
hethought ministry had been tooneglectful, 
if the Spanish manifesto was to be relied 
on. In that state paper, he remarked that 
Spain complained in specific terms of the 
British ministers having turned deaf ears 
to her mediation for a peace, that was 
for a truce uti pussidetis without Great 
Britain’s being obliged to acknowledge the 
independency of America. Circumstanced 
as we were, loaded with debt, sinking un- 
der taxes, and our resources daily decreas- 
ing, he thought a peace, at almost any 
rate, a desirable object; but on the mode- 
rate terms which Spain, through her media- 
tion with America, had procured for us, a 
matter eagerly to be caught at. He con- 
cluded with reminding the House of the 
several great heads of objection to the 
motion which he had stated, and which 
- weighed so much upon his mind as to 
oblige him to vote against the estimate 
which had been moved, and against the 
others which were to follow it. 

Mr. 7’. Townshend said, that the force 
going now to be voted, was a most enor- 
mous one, and such as would have fur- 
nished just cause of alarm at any period, 
but infinitely more at present, when the 
army had been garbled, and the establish- 
ed rules of service violated and departed 
from in a great variety of instances: when 
officers of tried skill in the service were 
neglected and juniors daily put over their 
heads. There were other reasons besides 
even the injustice of such a conduct, 
which had a considerable weight with him. 
If men of uncertain principles, of despe- 
rate fortunes, were raised from obscure si- 
tuations into high commands, such men 
in all countries and at all times were the 
proper instruments to effect the establish- 
ment of despotism on the ruins of the con- 
stitution. By the estimates it appeared 
that there were, including the fencibles and 
militia, last new levies and additional com- 
panies, very nearly 100,000 menin arms in 
this kingdom. To shew that his jealousy 
was not totally ill-founded, he adverted to 
several instances which tended to prove, 
that his apprehensions were not chimerical ; 
among others he spoke of a Mr. Keating, 
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advanced to the rank of colonel, and the 
command of a regiment, from being only 
a lieutenant upon half pay. He made 
several observations on this extraordinary 
appointment, and among others said, that 
this man, perhaps on account of his merit, 
had been taken from the ranks.— Having 
enumerated a few other instances of a 
like nature, he desired to know what 
would be the probable consequence of 
such ‘eagle If the ground of ne- 
cessity was a rule proper to be followed as 
@ justification for confounding and over- 
throwing all merit, to be derived from 
service, it was a general rule applicable to 
all. He had nevertheless heard that se- 
veral persons of the first rank and weight 
in this country, had made offers to raise 
regiments, but their offers were rejected. 
Some without any additional rank or pa- 
tronage, others at a very high expence to 
themselves. He had heard the right hon. 
gentleman who moved the resolution, say 
on the first night of the session, that this 
rank was but temporary, and that such as 
had it given them, by way of equivalent, 
had relinquished their former rank, and 
with it their half-pay. This he understood 
was a curious piece of business, for the 
officer on being appointed to the rank, 
was obliged to sign a paper relinquishing 
the half-pay; while on the other hand, 
he received a paper, which secured it to 
him. By this means his half-pay was se- 
cured, his resignation appeared in the of- 
fice, and gave every appearance to the 
bargain as if it had been a fair bona fide 
transaction. Among a variety of excep- 
tionable items in the estimate, one in par- 
ticular impressed very strongly on his 
mind ; it was relative to the general staff. 
In 1762, the last of the late war, the whole 
expence -of the staff was but 69,000. 
whereas the staff of Great Britain this 
year was upwards of 40,000/. and America 
somewhat more, in all, 82,000/. Here 
was an excess of 13,000/. in a single arti- 
cle. He said the common topic out of 
that House, was the influence of the 
crown, and secret influence. The very 
men, who were its. warmest abettors there, 
no sooner got beyond the bar, but they 
confessed it. They spoke without reserve 
of it in all private companies; but said, 
that various inducements led them to sup- 
port the present system. What those 
were, it would be needless to repeat; it 
was enough for him to say, that the in- 
fluence of the crown swept every thing 
before it. 
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Mr. Foz, before he could give or refuse 
his assent to the resolutions, wished that 
either the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
or the noble lord at the head of the Ame- 
rican department, would acquaint the 
House, whether the war in America was 
to be an offensive or defensive one. 

Lord Gevrge Germain replied, that the 
present war was a war with the confede- 
rated powers of France, Spain, and the 
rebellious colonies ; that to withdraw the 
troops from America, would be yielding 
the victory to the House of Bourbon ; for 
that was their only object in the present 
contest. How far the war with France 
and Spain might make it convenient to 
relax for atime, he could not say; but 
as far as he knew the American war was 
not abandoned. 

Mr. Fox said, that by war in America 
he understood active, vigorous, and offen- 
sive war; and this his meaning he had 
stated in his question. The noble lord, 
to this unequivocal] question, had given an 
equivocal answer, ‘* The war was not 
abandoned.” In candour and fair reason- 
ing, however, he was obliged, or at least 
at liberty to suppose, that the noble lord 
answered directly to the spirit and intent 
of the question. He would first suppose, 
therefore, that it was the intention of ad- 
ministration not to keep the few places 
they now held in America, not merely to 
garrison Quebec, Halifax, New York, or 
Savannah, but to strike some blow against 
the revolted colonies, to reduce them to 
obedience by force of arms. But was this 
in reality in their power? No. We might 
as well think of subdumg Turkey, as of 
conquering America.—He next spoke of 
the enlarged influence of the crown. Its 
patronage, which had been increased by 
the increased power of the empire, was the 
origin of all our misfortunes. Unfortunate 
It was, and in some measure mysterious, 
that royal influence, which was extended 
by the rise, had not yet been contracted 
by the fall of the empire. A phalanx was 
formed under ministerial influence, that 
pursued its own objects, regardless of the 
Interests of the community. True, they 
cry, O! we are no exclusive ministry— 
. We are desirous of all the assistance and 
support that can be had in the nation. 
The recruiting serjeant, who beats up for 
recruits, receives all that come into his 
pay. I understand that the political re- 
Cruiting has of late been going forward, 
though, if we may judge from the recruits, 
with no great success. No man of cha- 
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racter could enlist with them. The treat- 
ment which his much injured friend gene- 
ral Burgoyne had met with, was a lesson 
to all military gentlemen. If he had been 
tried, and acquitted with honour, as he 
did not doubt he would have been, he 
would have been laid aside like his hon. 
friend admiral Keppel; but if he had nar- 
rowly escaped with his life, he might 
have received rewards and honours—he 
might have been appointed Secretary of 
State. ; 

Mr. Turner was very severe on the 
scandalous management which had ob- 
tained in the department of the comman- 
der in chief and the war-office. He said 
a near relation of his, who was an old 
lieutenant-colonel, was now commanded 
by a colonel M’Carmack, at Chatham, 
who had been raised from an half pay 
lieutenant. After entering” isto several 
family anecdotes, he told fils cousin, when 
he was going to serve in America, at the 
commencement of the present war, that 
though he- was his nearest relation, and 
only one stood between him and his for- 
tune, a sickly daughter, he would never 
leave him a shilling if he went to fight 
against his American brethren. He was 
now well served, and properly requited 
for his zeal, to come to be commanded by 
a subaltern upon half pay, and he was 
glad of it. He was noparty-man, he was 
an old fashioned Whig; he was one of 
those Whigs who approved of the.princi- 
ples which promoted the Revolution, and 
seated the House of Hanover on the 
throne. The spirit of that settlement was 
legal and perfect freedom, liberty for the 

oor when they did not offend against the. 
aws, as well as the rich, and when they 
did, punishment equally for both. He 
said the American war was founded in 
principles of despotism. America once 
enslaved, England would soon lose its lt- 
berty. It was this persuasion that always 
induced him to wish, that America might 
prevail in the contest. She had, in fact, 
prevailed over the friends and supporters 
of tyranny and despotism, and he rejoiced 
at it, He had declared, the last night he 
rose in that House, that a Spanish or 
French government was peice e to the — 
present government of this country. He 
was willing to prove it: France and Spain 
protected their subjects; England did 
not. The people of England were op- 
pressed and: slandered at home; they 
were not protected from the attacks of 
their enemies. The whole county of 
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York, where he resided, was left defence- 
less, and all the coast from Harwich to 
the Firth of Forth. He remembered 
when Paul Jones was off the coast, a few 
months since, what an alarm was spread 
through his neighbourhood; and by every 
thing he could see, a French or Spanish 
ae was preferable to that we now 
ived under. If the enemy had landed, 
he could have made terms with them. He 
could have secured his property upon 
concitions; those conditions would be 
such, as to protect him from domestic op- 
pression, and external violence. He to- 
tally disapproved of the militia; said they 
differed very little from a standing army ; 
and declared, if no other person opposed 
the resolutions, he would; for he never 
would trust ministers, nor grant a single 
shilling of jsis money for the purpose of 
carrying on tke American war. 

Lord North entered into a defence of 
the commander in chief; said he wanted 
no power necessary for his situation, that 
the instances adverted to by hon. gentle- 
men, would come out to be perfectly jus- 
tifiable, when a full enquiry was made. 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) had talked 
much of the influence of the crown; he 
did not know if any such influence ex- 
Isted, that it had lately increased. For 
his part he could say with truth, that he 
never endeavoured to extend it, or make 
animproper use of it. The hon. gentle- 
man had dwelt on the American war, and 
wished to know the intentions of administra- 
tion. What those intentions might be, so 
far as they related to military operations, 
was a subject, he believed, extremcly im- 
proper to be discussed in that House. 

General Conway confessed the estimates 
were enormous, and much excecded any 
thing which had been ever voted in this 
country, Several gentlemen had, in the 
course of the debate, asked questions rcla- 
tive to the intentions of administration, 
respecting this American war. Tle had 
no occasion to remind the House of his 
sentiments on the subject of that i-fited 
war. Ile still, as he had always done, 
abhorred and detested that wer He 
thought it unjust in principle, and imprac- 
ticable in the execution. He thought it, 
in every sense of the phrase, oppressive 
and unconstitutional: and had it proved 
successful, big with danger to the liberties 
ofthis country. Having said this, he was 
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was necessary, and ministers were sup- 
posed to be responsible, he was both for 
the vote proposed, and that without an- 
nexing any condition respecting the par- 
ticular employment of the force. 

After some further conversation, the 
Resolutions moved by the Secretary at 
War were agrecd to. 


Dec. 9. Previous to the report of the 
committee of supply being brought up, the 
debate was renewed upon the Army Es- 
timates. 

Mr. 7. TLowshend apologized to the 
House for speaking again upon the subject. 
He had however put a question to the 
Secretary at War, in his former specch, to 
which he had received no answer. The 
question he alluded to went to the desire 
of an explanation how it happened that 
the charge of the staff and general officezs 
for 1760, so greatly exceeded the charge 
of the same article in 1762, which was be- 
yond a doubt the most expensive of any 
year of the last war. 

The Secretary at War said, he was free 
to confess he was not prepared yesterday, 
and tothat he must add, he was net pre- 

ared then. As soon as he went home, 
ve had endeavoured to look into the par- 
ticular, but he found it a matter of greater 
difficulty then he had imagined; it re- 
quired an inspection of many more papers 
than he had as yet had time to examine ; 
as soon as he was ready, he most certainly 
would give the hon. gentleman an explicit 
answer. 

Mr. Powys begged for one, to say, that 
he did net by any means consent to the 
further pursuit of the American war. He 
entered his protest against it most heartily, 
and gave that notice to ministers,’ that 
they might not hereafter say, that he 
and other gentlemen near him in consent- 
ing to the report of the committee on the 
army estimates, engaged to support mi-° 
nisters in going on with the American war. 

Mr. Houphins begged to know what was 
the number of the provincial troops in 
America now, reminding the noble lord, 
that he had formerly said we had a larger 
army of provincials fighting for us than 
Washington’s whole army. Mr. Hopkins 
called the American war, an absurd, de- 
testable, and damnable war. 

Lerd George Germain acknowledged he 
had last year stated the fact as the hon. 


of opinion that though the force was enor- | gentleman had alledged: he had at that 
mous, it still fell short of his wishes, con- | time mentioned that from 5 to 8,000 pro- 
sidering the exigency of affairs; aud as it | vincials were in our service. At present 
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he believed the number of provincials 
might be 7 or 8,000. 

Mr. Fox spoke on the BapronHesy of 
voting so large an army, at such an im- 
mense expence, in a precipitate manner, 
when ministers not only preserved a sullen 
silence as to the great object and use that 
was to be made of so large a force, but re- 
fused to give the House the least reason 
why they were called upon to vote so 
large a sum of their constituents’ money ; 
and upon questions so closely put that 
they were obliged to rise and say some- 
thing, they excused themselves from say- 
ing any thing satisfactory, by declaring, 
that they had come to the House without 
their papers, and they were not prepared. 
He therefore urged the House to adjourn 
the report to a future day, till ministry 
were prepared to answer every question 
upon a subject, which it so well became 
that House to investigate in the most se- 
rious and deliberate manner. ‘The very 
size of such an army was surely enough to 
alarm every country gentleman who had 
the least regard to the constitution ; not, 
indeed, that he feared the army much at 
present, because most of its officers, and 
almost every man of weight and respecta- 
bility in it, thought of the ministers as he 
did, and as other gentlemen with whom he 
had the honour to act, did; and in any 
violent convulsion of the state, were as 
likely at least to take one side, @he side of 
the people, as the other. He called again 
and again on the hon. gentleman in office, 
to give the House some account in what 
manner the American war was to be car- 
ried on, and how so immense an army was 
to be employed ? He said, the silence of 
ministers that day was a shameful instance 
of the prevalence of that fatal influence, 
the influence of the crown, which was un- 
dermining the constitution, and which in- 
duced ministers to insult parliament from 
day to day, and refuse them the least in- 
formation on any the most important 
topics. 

The Secretary at War declared he was 
nO minister, and therefore could not be 
Supposed to have a competent knowledge 
of the destination of the army, and how the 
war was to be carried on. 

Sir William Meredith said, every man 
who accepted an office was responsible, 
and that House had a right to enquire of 
those who sat near the hon. gentleman, as 
well as of the hon. gentleman himself, what 
was designed to be done with the immense 
army, which they had been called on to 
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vote at so vast, so enormous an expence 
to their constituents. But after the lan- 
guage that had been held within those 
walls, what could parliament, what could 
the people expect? Had not one of the 
adherents of ministers (Mr. Dundas) one 
of their panegyrists and supporters, who 
brought his praise and his zeal from a dis 
tant part of the kingdom, told.them but 
the last year that Rome had a dictator, 
and that the Roman senate gave up its 
power of interfering with government in 
matters of war tothe dictator? Aftersuch 
@ sentiment as this, what could gentlemen 
expect, but that the minister considered 
himself as the English dictator, and 
wished parliament to resign its most es- 
sential rights into his hand? Sir William 
enlarged upon what he termed the inde- 
cency of suffering the report to be brought 
up ‘before gentlemen were at all satisfied 
with respect to many of the estimates 
which were to be the subject of it; and 
concluded with moving, ‘¢ That the fur- 
ther consideration of the Report be ad- 
journed to Tuesday next.” 

Mr. Dundas complained of the hon. ba- 
ronct’s having gone back to what had 
passed in a former debate, and by a gross 
perversion of what he had said, misrepre- 
sented him to the House. What had 
fallen from him relative to the Roman dic- 
tator, was both in its application and its 
phrase exceedingly difterent from what 
had been now stated as his sentiments. It 
was last year when the House were de- 
bating the propriety of an adjournment, 
that he had usedit. Hehad said, that the 
winter months were those fit for debate, 
and that Rome had appointed a dictator in 
times of war and public difficulty, to carry 
on the executive part of government. He 
had never said, that the senate gave up its 
rights to the dictator; so far from it, the 
senate enjoyed its full powers, and the 
dictator acted under the controul and aue 
thority of that senate. This he had ap- 
plied to Great Britain; and so far was he 
from being ashamed of the sentiment, that 
he held it still.- It was founded on reason 
and common sense. The hon. baronet had 
invidiously endeavoured to cast a reflection 
on the place of his birth. What had that 
to do with his arguments? He did not 
see, therefore, what it mattered, whether 
he was born on the other side of the 
Tweed or on this, nor how it concerned 
any gentleman of that House where his 
father enjoyed his mother. . [The House 
here burst into a loud laugh.] He was 
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glad, he said, to see he had caused a laugh ; 
he was glad he could for a moment enter- 
tain the House. 

The question being put on sir W. Me- 
redith’s motion, the House divided: Yeas, 
113; Noes, 159. The report was then 
brought up and agreed to. 


Debate on the Duke of Richmond’s Mo- 
Sion for an Economical Reform of the Civil 
List Establishment.) Dec. 7. The Duke 
of Richmond, after taking a review of the 
state of the kingdom, and the powers we 
had to contend with, called upon the noble 
lords to reflect seriously, whether it was 
possible for this country to proceed in this 
war, with any other prospect but of termi- 
mating it with dishonour, if not national 
ruin? We were now engaged in a contest 
with the two chief branches of the House 
of Bourbon; indeed he might add with the 
whole House, since Naples and the other 
inferior branches of that House, would, if 
necessary, devel join in destroying our 
trade in the Mediterranean. Genoa was 
also under the influence of France, and 
if we had a naval force in the Medi- 
terranean, it would be better for Great 
Britain, that Genoa had declared herself 
a party in the war. That republic sup- 
plied France with ships, sailors, timber, 
and several kinds of naval stores. He had 
been informed, that there were no less 
than 4,000 Genoese sailors aboard M. 
D’Orvilliers’ fleet, when it went to sea. 
Portugal was, at least, in a very doubtful 
situation, and if pressed closely by the 
House of Bourbon, however unwilling, 
must forbid our harbouring in her ports. 
Holland was unkindly disposed towards 
us, and full of resentment, for our seizing 
their ships. The only naval powers who 
could afford us any relief, were Russia 
and Denmark, who stood by unconcerned 
Spectators ; and if they should be prevailed 
to take part with us, no great advantage 
could be derived from it, as Sweden, which 
was known to be in the interest of France, 
would nearly balance them in the opposite 
scale. Thus Britain stood alone, with one 
third of her subjects confederated with this 
formidable alliance, without a single ally, 
either in Europe or elsewhere. In sucha 
moment of difficulty and danger it was a 
duty on their lordships to enquire, what 
means the nation had left, what internal 
resources she had to bear her out in so 
unequal a struggle? 

In the year 1775, the war in America 
exceeded the usual peace establishment 
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about two millions, which was funded in 
1776, the next year, five millions; the 
next six, and the last seven, in all twenty 
millions funded ; besides this, the sinking 
fund, land and malt, produced, upon an 
average of the four years, nearly five mil- 
lions, out of which deduct 3,800,000/. for 
the ordinary peace establishment, and here 
was nearly five millions drawn from the 
sinking fund, for the purpose of carrying 
on the American war; in all 25 millions. 
Twelve millions more would, at least, be 
funded in the course of the present year ; 
and if peace was to be made the next dav, 
he believed it would not be stating it too 
high, to say, the tail of the war would be 
full eleven millions. It amounted to that 
sum, at the conclusion of the last war, in 
1763, and was afterwards funded; so that 
including the unfunded debt, which was 
said to Se little short of fifteen millions, 
the funded twenty ; drawn from the sink- 
ing fund five millions; the loan to be 
funded this year, twelve millions; the tail 
of the war eleven millions; the whole 
would be about 68 millions, which added 
to the national debt of 135 millions, would 
make the whole of the national debt, 
funded and unfunded, the last day of Dec. 
1780, 198 millions. The interest of the 
national debt, as it stood in 1775, was 
4,400,000/. per annum, the interest of 
63 milliogs of new debt, at 6 per cent. 
upon an average, is about 3,800,000/. both 
making an annual interest, growing and 
payable, and for which the whole landed 
property of England was mortgaged, of 
upwards of eight millions. Such woutd be 
the state of this country, in respect of 
its finances, at the close of the next year; 
and only better by twelve millions, if peace 
was concluded the very instant he was 
speaking. 

France had berrowed last year about 
1,700,000/. and this year about 2,000,0002. 
sterling ; nor would there be a single tax 
upon the people to defray the mterest of 
either loan. Mr. Neckar had, by savings, 
arising from a reform in the collection and 
expenditure of the finances of that coun- 
try, raised a fund more than sufficient to 
pay the interest. Thus, while our inve- 
terate enemy was adopting the wise system 
of ceconomy, this country was daily ptung- 
ing deeper into boundless extravagance. 
The military now in pay was increased so 
greatly, that it was such as he would be 
bold to say, no country in Europe could 
long uphold. The estimates in the other 
House were upwards of 180,000 men, ine 
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cluding the artillery ; besides 85,000 sea- 
men and marines; and the troops on the 
Irish establishment, making, in the whole, 
273,000 men. It was well worthy their 
lordships’ attention to see how this im- 
mense force was now distributed and em- 
ployed in the several parts of the empire; 
70,000 in America, engaged in a defensive 
war; 12,000 in the West Indies, acting 
likewise on the defensive; 11,000 garris- 
soning the Mediterranean fortresses, and 
the remainder within the island, which 
amounted to’ upwards of 90,000, for its 
defence. 

The public expenditure, he said, was 
lavish and wasteful, to a shameful degree. 
(Economy, the most rigid and exact ceco- 
nomy, was become absolutely necessary. 
An attention to the never-failing source of 
wealth, was the only possible means for 
working national salvation. The motion 
he had to make would fully express his 
own sentiments. Its main purport was a 
reduction of the civil list expenditure, 
which was, by a grant of parliament two 
or three years since, augmented to the 
enormous sum of 900,000/. per annum. 
He protested that he did not wish to 
ebridee his Majesty of any thing which 
was necessary to support the splendour 
and dignity of the crown ; but at so trying 
a season as this was, it was always in his 
opinion, necessary that the example should 
be set by the sovereign; and he did not 
think after such a beginning, that there 
was one of their lordships, who would not 
cheerfully relinquish such a part of their 
public emoluments, as his Majesty might 
think proper to recommend. His grace 
concluded with moving, ‘“¢ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, to 
beseech his Majesty to reflect on the ma- 
nifold distresses and difficulties, in which 
this country is involved, too deeply felt to 
stand in need of enumeration.—To repre- 
sent, that amidst the many and various 
matters that require reformation, and must 
undergo correction, before this country 


can rise superior to its powerful enemies ; 


the waste of public treasure requires in- 
stant remedy ; that profusion is not vigour ; 
and that it is become indispensably neces- 
sary to adopt that true ceconomy, which, 
by reforming all useless expences, creates 
confidence in government, gives energy 
to its exertions, and provides the means 
for their continuance.— Humbly to submit 


to his Majesty, that @ considerable reduce 


tion of the Civil List would be an ex e 
well worthy his Majesty's paternal me. 
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tion for his people, and his own dignity, 
would not tail of diffusing its influence 
through every department of the state, 
and would add true lustre to his crown, 
from the grateful feelings of a distressed 
people. 'o assure his Majesty, that this 
House will readily concur in promoting so 
desirable a purpose, and any one of its 
members will cheerfully submit to such 
reduction of emolument, in any office he 
may hold, as his Majesty, in his royal 
wisdom, may think proper to make.” 

Lord Stormont said, the state of this 
country might be summed in a ver 
few wocds the noble duke aie made the 
motion, stated it as part of the grounds of 
his motion ; we were involved in a dan- 
gerous and expensive war, and obliged to 
contend with one of the most formidable 
confederacies Europe ever beheld; we 
were compelled to enter into this war 
upon a principle of self-preservation ; and 
no other alternative was left us, but to pro- 
ceed to the utmost exertions, or submit 
tv an ignominious and ruinous peace ; the 
prime condition of which professedly would 
be, to consent to a dismemberment of the 
empire, by declaring our rebellious sub- 
jects in America, a sovereign and inde- 
pendent power. So far he went with the 
noble duke, relative to the choice Great 
Britain ought to make, of one evil in pre« 
ference to another. His grace’s motion 
pointed out the choice, and as an allevia- 
tion of the burdens to be incurred in pro- 
secuting the war with vigour, recom- 
mended, in very strong terms, the imme- 
diately adopting a system of ceconomy; 
and to shew the necessity of such a mea- 
sure, stated that there had been a waste of 
public treasure. Be acknowledged, that 
there had been a total want of ceccnomy 
during the present administration, He 
did not know that it was peculiar to the 
present adihinistration, he rather looked 
upon it to be incident to & state of war. 
—He did not thmk it necessary, to the 
discussion of the question, to follow the 
noble duke in his financial detail; and 
though he meant to avoid taking any par- 
ticular notice of the favourable represen- 
tation made of the French finances by his 
gtace,.he was well satisfied in his own 
mond, that i ded on misinformation, 
and was far frem presenting the true finan- 


cial condition, or military strength of that 


country. 
The Earl of Derby said, he had been 
the mover of the addition to the Civil Lint 


‘two yous ago, aed he thoaght it neces- 
> | 
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sary to say what his reasons were for 
thinking, that though it was proper then 
to increase, it would now be proper to re- 
trench the Civil List establishment. The 
times were changed ; the situation of the 
country was different; our revenue was 
lessened; our resources were on the de- 
cline. 

Earl Bathurst said, he would vote 
against the motion, from a conviction that 
it could not be of any service, and that it 
was of an improper tendency. It was in- 
consistent and unjust to attempt to with- 
draw from his Majesty what had been so 
unanimously granted. It was paltry and 
mean to tax the salaries of the servants of 
the crown; as the revenue so raised would 
be trifling, and totally inadequate to any 
great purposes of national expenditure. 
If such a measure should be adopted, let 
it be asin Holland once, when money was 
given in to the public treasury without ac- 
count. If a system of ceconomy was to 
be adopted it should not begin at the 
crown, the splendour of which should be 
maintained by an ample revenue for the 
honour and dignity of the empire; ceco- 
nomy should be found in the disposal of 
public money in the several departments 
of government; this should be carefully 
looked into, and he trusted that they would 
prove, as the Admiralty did, prudently and 
wisely administered. ‘The trifling amount 
of the retrenchment, proposed by the 
noble duke, would be as a drop in the 
ocean, compared to the public nccessities ; 
yet if the example was made general, he 

ad no objection, But while he disap- 
proved of the motion, he could not avoid 
saying, he most heartily wished, that a 
more clear and satisfactory manner was 
adopted in stating the public accounts. 

Lord Onslow said the question was this ; 
are we to publish to the world, that we are 
so reduced as to be unable to pay the in- 
come we so freely granted his Majesty ? 
Such a proceeding must sink us in the 
eyes of all Europe. 

The Earl of Dartmouth remarked, that 
the noble duke opened his motion with so 
much dignity and temper, that he hoped 
it would have been entitled to his concur- 
rence. He was, however, much disap- 
pointed to find so inadequate a mode 
pointed out, to extricate us from our pre- 
sent difficulties ; he moreover thought it a 
censure upon the procecdings of that 
House. He wished to see the splendour 
and dignity of the crown supported ; and 
imagined every member of that House 
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beheld with satisfaction the increase of his 
Majesty’s family, and consequently the 
greater necessity of an ample revenue. 

The Duke of Grafton said, that the 
only possible objection which could arise 
in his mind to the motion, was, that it did 
not originate from the throne, as it would 
have come from no quarter with such pro- 
priety. It would be considered as an act 
of the greatest goodness and wisdom, and 
would be looked upon, as coming from the 
father of his people. Surely, if the King 
had any real friends about him, they would 
have suggested such a plan, as the most 
effectual means of conciliating the love of 
all ranks, uniting his people, and restoring 
the lost energy of the empire. No man 
wished more chan he did to see the splen- 
dour of the crown supported with dignity, 
nor that his Majesty should enjoy every 
elegance and conveniency of life, suited 
to his elevated station. He knew he could 
grant a considerable deduction from the 
civil list; queen Anne had done it, in 
a war far different from the present; 
and her civil list was lower than that of his 
present Majesty, in the annual sum of 
300,000/. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, that 
all temporising expedients to relieve the 
people would prove ineffectual; that a re- 
formation of the constitution was called 
for; that its principles were perverted; 
and that until it was restored to its origi- 
nal purity, nothing great or decisive could 
be expected. He said he had observed, 
with deep concern, the influence of the - 
crown for some years increasing; that the 
augmentation to the civil list in a great 
measure confirmed it, as was evident by 
the continual majorities always obtained 
in that House, upon any question the mi- 
nister wished to carry. He said that if 
he was a member of the cabinet, he would 
acquaint his sovereign boldly with the 
state of his people. 

Lord Townshend gave his concurrence 
to the motion, provided it extended to all 
places under government: he said he 
knew it was what the people expected; 
that all ranks felt the general calamity, 
and expected relief. Whatever were the 
emoluments of his place, he would cheer- 
fully give them up for the good of his 
country. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that there 
were certain cases in which any deduc- 
tion from a pension was highly improper ; 
that those settled upon persons who had 
wasted fortunes in the service of their 
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country should be deemed sacred ; that the 
Pelhams, the Walpoles, and the Pitts, were 
names to be remembered with too much 
gratitude to be included. He meant his 
motion more as an example, and coming 
from the throne, its influence miust have 
most weight ; as a proof of the influence 
of a great example, he related from the 
history of America, the well-known story 
of Montezuma; a poor wretch who was 
expiring by him on burning coals, com- 

laining of his agony, Montezuma silenced 
fim at once by this reply, “ Do you think 
Iam upon a bed of roses?” 

The Lord Chancellor considered the 
two first paragraphs of the motion as 
merely introductory; it would neverthe- 
jess be right to see whether the facts 
stated in those paragraphs were either 
true, or so known to their lordships, that it 
would become that House to admit them 
as a part of an address to the throne. 
The first beseeched his Majesty to reflect 
on the “ manifold distresses and difficulties 
in which this nation was involved, too 
deeply felt to stand in need of enumera- 
tion.” His lordship asked, who knew 
of these distresses? How were they be- 
fore the House? What investigation 
of their Jordships were they the result 
of? The next paragraph stated, that ** the 
waste of public treasure required instant 
remedy.” This was an assertion of some 
importance, and not surely to be hazarded 
on mere speculation. Ifthe fact were so, 
the department of government ought 
surely to be pointed out, in which the 
waste lay, otherwise the charge was unjust, 
because it applied to all public oftices 
alike. If the fact were not true, the in- 
justice was still greater. In the course of 
the debate some offices have been talked 
of, and their economy, or their extrava- 
gance and profusion, differently held up 


Admiralty-office in particular, with one or 
two others, had been treated of, no spe- 
cific declaration that there was a waste of 
the public treasure in cither of them, was 
laid down as a fact capable of being 
proved; and that being the case, he sub- 
mitted it to the House, how far it was de- 
cent, how far it was just, to vote an ad- 
dress, which in any part of it contained a 

eneral and undefined charge against the 
King’s servants.—H[lis lordship next con- 
sidered the two latter propositions, which 
he termed the substance of the motion; 


| 


| tion ? 
{ 
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the other, assuring his Majesty that every 
member of that House would cheerfully 
submit to such reduction of emolument in 
any office he may hold, as his Majesty, in 
his royal wisdom, might think proper to 
make. The former of these two, even 
were it practicable or proper to make an 

reduction in the civil list, was so eoried. 
and it strewed such difficulties in the way 
of its execution, that it was impossible for 
any minister to advise his Majesty upon 
the subject. It stated a considerable re- 
duction. Let noble lords reflect a mo- 
ment on the import of the word “ consi- 
derable.” What did itmean? Ithad no li- 
mited sense. In the common acceptation 
of it, it was held to convey a large idea. 
Was a moiety of the civil list the consi- 
derable part alluded to? Were two-thirds 
of it?) Was one-third of it? For to each 
would the word be equally applicable. 
What minister could, under such a direc- 
tion, venture to give his Majesty any coun- 
sel, or explain to him what the House de- 
sired? Again, let noble lords consider, 
that if the motion were carried, it could 
not enforce the advice. It was no act of, 
parliament. His Majesty’s civil list was 
established at its present amount by act. 
of parliament. Besides, what part of the 
civil list was the reduction desired by the 
motion to be made in? Their lordships. 
all knew, that many different establish- 
ments were provided for out of the re- 
venue of the civil list, with the payment 
of which his Maley had no more personal 
connection or interference, than their lord- 
ships.—With regard to the last proposi- 
tion, how was that to be carried into exe- 
He supposed by the assurance it 
contained, that “ the House would readily 
concur in promoting so desirable a pur- 
pose ;”? it was meant that his Majesty 


ip ; should understand they were willing to 
by different noble lords; but though the , follow up the Address by proceeding to 


pass an act, authorising the purposes now 
avowed. But how would their lordships 
come at the true source of each species of 
oficial emolument? They would please to 
recollect to what an extensive investiga- 
tion the business would necessarily lead 
them; they must go through an enquiry 
of a very deen and intricate sort, into the 
origin of all the exchequer places and 
profits, and would have to search into a 
variety of offices, and a variety of perqui- 
sites, that had no immediate reference to 
the civil list or the court. He declared 


the first, advising his Majesty to make “a . he saw no probability of their lordships 
considerable reduction of his civil Jist;?? | being able to go through so immense and 
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ao difficult a business, with sufficient effect 
to remedy the evil, if such it were, or to 
assist the public by lessening the emolu- 
ments of private individuals employed in 
various situations, and paid out of the 
public purse—His lordship endeavoured 
to shew that the object of the address, if 
the words and language of the motion 
fairly avowed it, was both inexpedient and 
impracticable; if it were meant only as 
another means of turning out the ministry, 
he delivered it as his opinion, that it would 
. be more fair and honourable to come for- 

ward in a more explicit and direct man- 
ner. He concluded: with summing up 
his separate objections against the four 
distinct parts of the motion, declaring, 
that he was prepared to give the motion 
gnd each distinct and separate part of it, a 
general, or particular negative. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, that not- 
withstanding the general weight and autho- 
rity with which hen thing came from the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
he did not despair of convincing his lord- 
ship before he sat down, that his objec- 
tions to the motion were totally unfounded, 
and he even hoped to be able to make a 
convert of him, for that night at Jeast, and 
to gain his vote in support of the motion. 
Indeed, the task he had undertaken was 
not a very arduous one, for the noble and 
learned lord's arguments were so loose 
and so flimsy, that they were easily an- 
swered. His lordship then proceeded to 
meet the noble and learned lord’s objec- 
tions, in the order of arrangement he had 
produced them ; and first with regard to 
the agsertion in the introductory para- 
graph, ‘ that this kingdom laboured under 
manifold distresses and difficulties.” He 
said, if the noble lord was ignorant of that 
fact, he was the only man in the kingdom 
who was yet to learn it. Our calamities, 
Our distresses, our disgraces, were so nu- 
merous and so notorious, that it was alto- 
gether unnecessary to recapitulate them. 
They had rendered this country despicable 
in the eyes of our avowed enemies, as well 
as of those who had not declared them- 
selves such. So earnest, however, was he 
to get the noble lord’s vote, that he would 
undertake the whole paragraph should be 
left out, if that would remove his scruples. 
With regard to his second objection, the 
waste of the public treasure, he said, there 
again the noble lord was the only igno- 
rant man in the kingdom. It was a fact, 
which had not only been asserted by the 
boble lords who supported the motion, but 
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had been admitted by all sides of the 
House; still, however, so anxious was he 
to satisfy the noble lord, that he would also 
undertake that that whole paragraph should 
likewise be crossed out, for he dared ven- 
ture to answer for the noble duke, with 
whom he acted in the fullest manner, and 
with the most cordial union. 

His lordship then said, that supposing 
those two paragraphs to be omitted, the 
motion would be confined to the main sub- 
stance of it, viz. the request to his Ma- 
jesty to become an example of ceconomy, 
by a reduction of his civil list, and the as 
surance that they, as lords of parliament, 
would follow the example, and thus begin 
a@ constitutional reformation, without which 
this country could not be saved. With 
regard tothe objection the learned lord had 
made, that there was no specific request as 
to the quantum of the civil list to be re- 
duced, he did not expect to hear that 
urged as an objection. On the contrary, 
he had flattered himself that the handsome 
manner of submitting it altogether to his 
Majesty and his ministers, would have 
been the very circumstance that would 
have recommended it to his lordship’s ap- 

robation. The learned lord had said, 

ow are his Majesty’s ministers to advise 
him to begin the reduction? He was 
amazed at the question. In answer, he 
must say, not, as had been hinted, in his 
own personal expenditure, he did not de- 
sire to curtail his Majesty of any one of his 
enjoyments. If he had a picture or a 
statue more valuable than the rest, he 
should be well pleased to see it in the 
palace of his prince, whose happiness and 
whose splendour he was far from wishing 
to abridge in the smallest instance. There 
were, however, several heads of expendi- 
ture of the civil list, which loudly called 
for a reform; he would tell the learned 
lord more than one: and here he could 
not but feel himself astonished, that the 
new secretary of state should have talked, 
as if he knew not, where there wanted 
c@conomy now more than formerly. The 
noble viscount must be aware that the 
money paid for foreign embassies was 
enormously swelled indeed® In the reign 
of king William, an era so glorious, that 
every man who loved his country regarded 
it with admiration, the expence of foreign 
embassies was about 43,000/. and now it 
was swelled to the extravagant sum of 
90,000/. Ambassadors then did their 
duty ; secretaries of state did their duty; 
they understood each other ; they did not 
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ome down to parliament amusing the 
House with idle accounts of what one did 
abroad, and how the other received it at 
home; but all went as it should do: this 
- country flourished, she had powerful al- 
liances, she was not deserted by all Europe, 
her name was dreaded, her flag revered, 
and she was treated with universal respect 
The noble viscount had 
himself been long abroad ; he did not doubt 
he had done his duty in his various em- 


and: admiration. 


bassies. He had not been inattentive, 


when Poland was dividing, to form connec- 
tions for the future interest of his country ; 
when the war between Russia and the 
Porte was on foot, he did not doubt the 
noble viscount had taken care to sow.the 
seeds of alliances for this day; at Vienna 


he presumed he had done the same, and 


that now he was high in office, if they 
were not yet come, treaties offering assist- 


ance would be sent to him from various 
uarters, and his country would now reap 

e benefit of his services, and be amply 
repaid for the vast sums of the public 
money which the noble viscount had 
received. 

Secret service money was another branch 
of the public expenditure, drawn from the 
civil list, which called for immediate refor- 
mation. This article of late years had 
swelled to a most enormous bulk. The 
highest year of the late glorious war, under 
the counsels and auspices of a Pitt, it had 
never excceded 237,000/. whereas by the 
Jast accounts, it was nearly approaching to 
280,000/.; at a time too, when perhaps 
this country was better informed of what 
was passing in foreign courts, than at any 
precedent or subsequent period of our his- 
tory. But what was the case at present? 
Ministers knew nothing ; they were totally 
in the dark, or received information merely 
to deceive them, and those they employed 
at foreign courts. The admirals complain- 
ed, the generals complained, that either 
ministers had no intelligence, or that it 
was such as only served to mislead them. 
They had been explicit and uniform in 
their declarations, and imputed the disasters 
which had an ar in the course of the 
present war chiefly to a want of proper in- 
telligence. 

He made no doubt but the noble vis- 
count, when in a public character, proved 
himself a faithful steward of the public 
money. He was persuaded, however un- 
fortunate he might be not to procure credit 
from his present colleagues to the com- 
munications he made from time to time, 
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that he always obtained the earliest and 
most authentic information. Money thus 
spent, was well laid out. He learned the 
intentions of France, the intrigues of the 
Congress delegates, and the various tem- 
pers of the court of Versailles, he made no 
doubt, as soon as they had existence; yet 
however highly he might think of the 
noble viscounts integrity and abilitics, 
about his ceconomy respecting the public 
money committed to his disposal, there 
were strange reports gone abroad, that 
money had been squandered ; that the in- 
telligence procured, and he presumed 
amply paid for, was in fact no intelligence; 
that spies were placed about his lordship’s 
person, to deceive and betray him; and 
that no intelligence was much preferable 
to that of a fabricated and spurious nature. 

His lordship then took a wide field rela; 
tive to the army extraordinaries, contracts, 
contractors, and the shameful waste of 
money voted every year, under that head. 
The last year the army extraordinaries 
had amounted to upwards of three mil- 
lions, and it was but reasonable to con- 
clude that they would be at least as high 
the present. He spoke then of Mr. At- 
kinson’s rum, and other contracts, and a2 
variety of particulars respecting the whole 
contracting tribe. He, said, that he had 
moved towards the close of the last session, 
for an account of the extraordinaries of 
the four last years; but was prevented by 
the lateness of the season from taking the 
papers off the table in ordér to frame a 
motion on them. He had not however re- 
linquished his intention; for if the present 
motion should receive a negative, he would 
most assuredly make the consideration of 
the army extraordinaries the subject uf - 
some future day’s discussion. 

The question being put, the House di- 
vided : Contents 33, Proxies 3—36. Not 
contents 57, Proxies 20 :—77. 


List of the Minority. 

Duxes. Ferrers 
Devonshire Fitzwilliam 
Bolton Harcourt } 
Grafton Jersey 
Manchester Radnor 
Portland Spencer 
Richmond. Derby 

Maravis Shelburne. 
Rockingham. Viscounts. 

Ears. Hereford 
Abingdon Courtenay 
Cholmondley Townshend 
Coveotry Say and Sele. 
Effiogham Lorps. 
Eyremont Beaulieu 
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Craven St. John. 
King BisHops. 
Paget St. Asaph 
Ponsonby Peterborough. 


Ravensworth 


Petition from the Frecholders of Middle- 
‘sex for a Bill to secure the Rihts of Elec- 
.tors, &c.] Dec. 10. Mr. Wood presented 
‘a Petition from the freeholders of the 
‘county of Middlesex, setting forth, 


“That your petitioners, in justice to 


themselves and the electors of Great. 


Britain, are constrained to lay before this 
House, their complaint of an injury which 
has been offered to one of their most es- 
sential and undoubted rights—The mi- 
nister, affecting a regard for the peace and 
‘quiet of this county, on the death of our 
date worthy representative (a pretence 
wwhich his former conduct, in more than 
one instance, had flatly contradicted) by 
the secret promise of a nominal place to 
‘one of the members of this Housc, for the 
da id of vacating his seat in parliament, 

rought forward a candidate, in direct op- 
position to our declared wishes; and, by 
an Hib and avowed refusal of the same 
aie ege to the person whom we were 

nown to have preferred, has robbed us of 
the means effectually of preserving that 
peace.—The event of the contest hath 
clearly shewn to whom the credit of pro- 
moting that desirable object is really due, 
and who, with views not the most justifia- 
ble, must truly be considered as tlie ene- 
my of our peace, honour, and independ- 
ence. If we have so far acquiesced in 
this injury, as not to press our preference 
to the utmost, by returning to this House 
the first object of our choice, under these 
circumstances of reputed ineligibility, it is 
not that we admit the justice of his exclu- 
sion, or the legality of a proceeding so 
conducted ; but because experience hath 
taught us not to risk the decision of a sub- 
stantial right on a question collaterally 
arising from the subject of our complaint ; 
and we conceived it to be more becoming 
the dignity of our case, as well as more 
respectful to this House, to prefer a direct 
and formal charge against the minister 
himself, lord North, for a wanton and ar- 
bitrary abuse of powers, which, if not 
wholly usurped, have, in this, and many 
other instances of the like nature, been 
exercised, to the utter subversion of all 
free election. As if the wrong which we 
have sustained were not sufficient, insult 


has becn added to injury; and Mr. Tuff- 


nell, whose offer of services to us, by his 
own mode of reasoning, could be support- 
ed only on the absolute resignation of his 
former seat, is still, and has constantly con- 
tinued the legal and unimpeached member 
for Beverley. By this pretended vacancy, — 
thus clandestinely attempted, confessedly 
incomplete, and therefore not notified to 
the electors in any usual form, we have 
been deprived of the exercise of a most 
valuable franchise; and have been saved 
from becoming the dupes of this unwar- 
rantable combination only by the spirit 
of the freeholders, and the disinterested- 
ness of the worthy gentleman whom we 
have returned. In complaining of this 
complicated grievance, we presume not 
to dispute any prerogative which the 
crown may justly exercise; but we can- 
not, without the highest indignation, see 
a minister avowedly assume to himself 
a right of discharging from the service of 
his constituents, any member whom he 
may please to favour, and of deciding who 
shall offer themselves to the clectors for 
their choice. It is unnecessary to observe, 
that the act of the 6th of queen Anne was 
passed by men jealous of the power of the 
crown, to preserve the fidclity of the re- 
prcsentative to his constituents ; and that 
it is from an abuse and perversion of that 
act, that the power claimed by the minister 
to vacate seats in parliament is derived. 
The invasion of our rights is direct, the 
consequence arising from it plain and in- 
disputable ; if any power on earth can dic- 
tate to our choice, and prescribe who shall, 
and who shall not, become candidates to 
represent us in parliament, we may talk of 
our rights, and take a pride in our freedom, 
but, in fact, we have none. To this evil, 
at all times intolerable, circumstances of 
extreme aggravation, in the present in- 
stance, have been added. It is not ne- 
cessary to refer to other evidence than to 
the Journals of this House, to shew the 
calamitous situation to which this country 
is reduced; and it requires little proof 
that the wisdom of a parliament alone, 
freely chosen, and acting without influence, 
can relieve us from that situation. But :0 
miserable is our condition, and so con- 
temptuously have we been treated, that 
the same person in whose administration 
we have suffered losses the most unparal- 
leled, by preventing the operation of this 
only remedy which, under Heaven, can 
save us from utter ruin, has contributed to 
increase and to perpetuate our distress. 
To this House, therefore, which clauus 
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the exclusive cognizance of all matters 
affecting the rights of the electors of Great 
Britain, we appeal for justice; and most 
earnestly pray and expect, that some per- 
manent law may be provided for the etfec- 
tual security of those rights; that some 
known, certain and equal rule may be 
established, for vacating the seats of mem- 
bers chosen to represent the people in par- 
fiament; and that an immediate and 
thorough enquiry may be instituted into 
the true cause of those misfortunes which 
have reduced this once powerful and 
flourishing empire to a state which words 
cannot describe, and of which history af- 
fords no example.” 

Mr. Wood then moved, “ that leave be 
given to bring in a Lill to enable Members 
of the House of Commons to be eligible 
to serve in parliament for any other 
county, city, borough, town, or place.” 

Mr. Wilkes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Tuffnell said the petition was erro- 
meous in many assertions: the minister 
had not secretly promised him the Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 

Mr. 1’. Townshend said, that on the ap- 
_ plication of Mr. Byng to the noble lord, 

fe had told him, that he had given his pro- 
mise to the other candidate, but he would 
wait the result of the county meeting, 
called by justice Wilmot of the Tower 
hamlets. At this meeting Mr. Byng was 
preferred, and yet his lordship denieg the 
requisition both of that hon. gentleman 
and the county at large. He called tothe 
recollection of the House, the various pre- 
tences on which the noble lord granted 
and withheld the Chiltern Hundreds, as it 
answered the occasions. And as a proof 
that he was guilty of abuse of the power 
lodged in his hands, he stated an anecdote 
“which he had received from pretty good 
authority, but which the noble lord would 
deny if it was not true. When a gentle- 
man and member of that House, who was 
now a peer of the realm (lord Foley) had 
an inclination to vacate his seat, and 
stand for the county of Hereford, which 
his family had often represented, the mi- 
nister had informed a noble lord, his-rela- 
tion (lord Harrington) who intended to 
appoint him agent to his troop of horse- 
grenadiers, that if he did so, he would 
take the regiment from him, The hom 
gentleman had said, that he truly believed 
he should have succeeded in his election 
if he had stood the poll. 

Lord North said he would not object 
to the motion. The privilege vested in 
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the Chancellor. of the Exchequer was a 
very disagreeable one; he wished parlia- 
ment to provide some expedient of cqua- 
lity ; but the Bill intended to be brought 
in would deserve the serious attention of 
the House. He explained his conduct 
with respect to the Middlesex election, 
and said, that having received a letter from 
Mr. Tuffnell, desiring the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds, he told him that no other person 
had applied, and consequently he should 
have it. 

Mr. Byng gave an account of the treat- 
ment he had met with from Mr. Tuftnell ; 
that gentleman was the first who had 
given him encouragement, and he was 
astonished to find his first opposition in 
the person of that gentleman. He told 
him at that meeting, that he was prepared 
to oppose power, but not him. He in- 
formed the House that the petition now 
on their table was signed only by the 
temperate. The greatest part of the county 
had rejected the idea of petitioning the 
House. They had conceived it to be an 
useless attempt; and their attention to the 
present petition could only perhaps pre- 
vent the treeholders from coming to the 
House with other instruments than parch- 
ment. He enumerated several instances 
of the most abominable abuse that had 
taken place in this election ; and in par- 
ticular he stated, that Field, who was 
under condemnation fur coining, wrote to 
a certain person that he had it in his power 
to provide fifteen votes. On this founda- 
tion he received a respite, and the poor 
woman who was under sentence for the 
same crime, not having the same species 
of interest, was burnt. 

The motion passed unanimously, 


Complaint against the Duke of Chandos 


Sor concerning hinself in the Southampton 


Election.| Mr. Temple Luttrell observed, 
that notwithstanding the members were 
upon the point of retiring, the matter he 
had to open was so much of a piece with 
what had been already done, that he could 
not omit the opportunity he had of stating 
it. What he meant to point the attention 
of the members to, was the great and un- 
due influence used in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament, and which was now 
practised more than ever, in direct de- 
hance of the principles of the constitu- 
tion, and of those resolutions of the House 
made tor its support. The county of 
Southampton afforded a damning proof. 


Every dock-yard, both public and private, | 
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was undet the controul of government, 
and every elector would at the ensuing 
election be dragged to Winchester, to en- 
sure a return of the ministerial candidate. 
He concluded with moving, ‘* That it is 
highly criminal in any minister, or minis- 
ters, or other servants under the crown of 
Great Britain, directly or indirectly, to 
use the powers of office in the election of 
representatives to serve in parliament, and 
an attempt at such influence, will at all 
times be resented by this House, as aimed 
at its own honour, dignity, and indepen- 
dence ; as an infringement of the dearest 
rights of every subject throughout the em- 
pire, and tending to sap the basis of this 
free and happy constitution.” 

Mr. Wilkes seconded the motion, and 
said he could venture to confirm all the 
hon. member had stated, and particularly 
his representation of an undue influence 
in the county of Southampton, for he had 
at that very instant a letter in the hand- 
writing of a noble peer, the duke of Chan- 
dos, lord lieutenant of that county, and sent 
by his grace to a person qualified to vote 
at the ensuing election. 

Lord North thought it rather unfair 
that a business of” such consequence 
should be brought on at the end of a de- 
bate, andl was of opinion, that the inter- 
ference of a lord lieutenant, in elections 
of members of parliament, was not a mat- 
ter, in his opinion, that ought to alarm the 
House as a breach of niuilege. [The cry 
of Hear, hear! ran through the House at 
this expression, and it was some minutes 
before the tumult subsided.] His lord- 
ship open this endeavoured to explain 
away the force of the passage, by observ- 
ing, that any nobleman being Jord lieute- 
nant of a county, might surely exert his 
interest at an election for a member of par- 
liament as well as any other peer, though 
not as lord lieutenant. He might not use 
his influence, indeed, as being at the head 


of the militia, or through his power with | 


the clerk ofthe peace; that would, he was 
free to admit, be highly unconstitutional ; 
but that his situation as a lord lieutenant 
was not to stand in the way of his making 
use of his family and landed interest, he 
was not ashamed to insist upon as a matter 
perfectly agreeable to the constitution: 
that lord lieutenants might interfere in 
such ‘elections was very evident, or how 
happened it that lord lieutenants were 
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hy the duke of Chandos should be referred 
to the committee of privileges ;” which was 
agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on Lord North's 
Propositions for the Reltef of the Trade of 
Trelend ec. 13. The House went 
into a committee on the Affairs of Ireland, 
the earl of Drogheda in the chair. 3 

Lord North opened his three proposi- 
tions relative to the allowing Ireland 2 free 
export of her wool, woollens, and wool 
flocks ; a free exportation of glass, and all 
kinds of glass manufactures ; and a free- 
dom of trade with the British plantations 
on certain conditions, the basis of which was 
to be an equality of taxes and customs, 
upon an equal and unrestrained trade. 
To demonstrate the matter of right, as 
well as favour, he stated the two following 
propositions: first, that Ireland had a free 
and unlimited right to trade with the 
whole world: secondly, that Ireland did 
not, nor could not, pretend to claim any 
right, directly or co-relatively, with any 

art of the British colonies or plantations. 

very person in both kingdoms must in- 
stantly give an universal assent to the 
latter proposition. It was not his wish on 
the present occasion, to enter into the dis- 
cussion of the furmer, or debate’ points 
merely speculative : so much, however, 
he ceuld hazard, that mixing the broad 
claim of a free and unrestrained trade, and 
qualifying it with the advantage derivable 
from a connection with Great Britain, it 
would not be too much to say, that al- 
though the claim was with Ireland, the 
option of a connection with this country, 
and a pafticipation of commercial interests 
was clearly in favour of the latter, in pre- 
ference to any ideal or remote benefits, 
which might be drawn in future from 
what by some was understood, poe 
very erroneously, to be included in the 
undefined terms of a free trade. He 
would even go further, and affirm from 
every thing he could earn, that the people 
of the first rank and consequence in that 
kingdom perfectly met his opinion on the 
subject, and that their own good sense 
led them to make the estimate, and wisely 
determine on the choice. 

He said, it was both the interest and in- 
clination of Ireland to stand well with 
England; that on the idea of sach a natu- 


themselves frequently chosen members of | ral and political connection, they had 


parliament ? 
The motion was agreedto: after which 


been rather harshly and impolitically 
treated. Before the Restoration they en- 
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joyed every commercial advantage and 
benefit m common with England. The 
commerce, import and export, was held in 
common by both kingdoms, till the reign 
of Charles the 2nd. Even the Act of Na- 
vigation, the great foundation of our plan- 
tation laws, put England and Ireland upon 
exact terms of equality ; nor was it till two 
years after that the first commercial re- 
striction was laid on Ireland, and that not 
directly,, but by a side wind, and by de- 
ductive interpretation. When the Act 
first passed, there was a general governing 
clause, for giving bonds to perform the 
conditions of the Act; but when the Act 
was amended, in the 15th Charles 2, the 
word Ireland was omitted, whence a con- 
clusion was drawn, that the Acts of the 
two preceding parliaments, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th Charles 2, were thereby re- 

ealed, though it was as clearly expressed 
mn-those Acts as it was possible for words 
to convey, that ships built in Ireland, na- 
vigated with the people thereof, were 
deemed British, arid! qualified to trade to 
and from the British tpn and that 
ships built in Ireland, and navigated with 
his Majesty’s subjects of Ireland, were en- 
titled to the sume abatements and privi- 
leges to which importers and exporters of 
goods in British built ships were entitled 
by the book of rates. , Ireland was, how- 
ever, omitted in the manner he had al- 
ready mentioned. The giving bond being 
omitted in the Act of the 15th of the same 
king, the very condition which was to 
give it a general operation, namely, con- 
fining the liberty to trade only with Great 
Britain and Ireland, and vesting the 
power in Ireland to trade with the colonies 
ou the same footing as England, havin 
been left out, Ireland was thereby as eich 
excluded from trading with the British co- 
lonies as France, Spain, or any other 
strange nation, in the way of a direct ex- 
port or import trade, except in a few in- 
stances, which were by subsequent Acts 
declared exceptions to the general rule, 
such as the export of servants, horses, 
and victual; and in the reign of king Wil- 
liam, of linen, and some few enumerated 
articles since that period. 

There were anecdotes still extant, rela- 
tive to the real causes of those harsh and 
restrictive laws. ‘They were supposed to 
have originated in a dislike or jealousy of 
the growing power of the then duke of 
Ormond, who, from his great estate and 
renwal in Ireland, was supposed to 

ave a personal interest in the prosperity 
¢t ~ 


Sor the Relief of the Trade of Ireland. 
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of that kingdom. Indeed, so far was this 
spirit carried; whether from personal en- 
mity to the duke of Ormond, from narrow 
prejudices, ora blind policy, that the par- 
liament of England passed a law to pro- 
hibit the importation of Irish lean cattle. 

The wool export and woollen manufac- . 
ture still remained in the possession of 
Ireland to restore, which was the object of 
his present motion. In 1692, from jea- 
lousy, or some other motive, the two 
Houses of the English parliament ad- 
dressed the crown, recommending a kind 
of compact between both kingdoms ; the 
terms of which were, that England should 
enjoy the woollen manufacture exclusively, 
and Ireland the linen. Yet however so- 
lemnly this compact was observed by the 
latter kingdom, the truth was, that Eng- 
land carried on the linen manufacture to 
full as great an extent as Ireland, while 
the monopoly of the woollens remained 
totally with England. The first step Ire- 
land took in consequence of this compact, 
was to lay an export duty upon wool and 
woollens of all kinds equal to a prohibition ; 
and when the Act expired, for it was but 
a temporary one by way of experiment, 
the British parliament, without consulting 
that of Ireland, by the 10th and 11th Wil- 
liam 3, passed a similar Act, and made it 
perpetual. That was the Act that at once 

ut an end to the woollen trade of Ireland. 

he next Act was a law of the 5th Geo. 
1; the next the 5th and the 12th of the 
late king, which last went so far even as to 
prohibit the export of a kind of woollen 
manufacture called waddings, and one or 
two other articles excepted out of the 10th 
and 11th of William ; but these three last 
Acts swept every thing before them. 

His lordship next proceeded to state 
some facts relative to the trade of that 
country. He said, upon an average of 
the six years from 1766 to 1772, the ex- 
port to Ireland was somewhat more than 
two millions; and in the succeeding six 
years, ending in’ 1778, about as much 
more, one half nearly British manufacture 
or produce, the other half certificated arti- 
cles, of which this country was the medium 
of conveyance, Out of the native produce, 
which was something more than 900,000/. 
per annum, on the average, only 200,000/. 
were woollens; so that in this light, sup- 
posing every thing that any man could 


wish to conclude from the fact, he sub- 


mitted, whether it would be sound policy 
to risk a million export of native pro- 
duce for a woollen export of 200,000/, © 
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Another consideration was, that Ireland, 
when restored to good humour, joined 
with motives of common interest, as she 
had always hitherto proved, would con- 
tinue to be the best customer this country 
has. The woollen manufacture must for 
avery long time indeed continue in a state 
of infancy; and though cloths had been 
manufactured sufficient to answer a con- 
siderable part of the home consumption, 
ret it could be hardly expected, that Ire- 
Jand would be able to rival Great Britain 
at the foreign markets, when, after the ex- 

ence of land-carriage, freight, insurance, 
factorage, &c. she was able to under-sell 
Ireland in her own markets on the very 
spot, though aided by the advantage of 
low wayes and taxcs. . 

He then turned to reconsider the state 
of the linen trade, which, however pros- 
perous it might appear, {was still capable 
of great improvement. It was a pamphlet 


/ written by the celebrated sir William 


Temple, that first suggested the idea of 
extending and improving the linen manu- 
facture of Ireland, and gave rise to the 
compact which he had alluded to. It was 
an opinion which prevailed with many, he 
believed, that as the compact was now to 
be dissolved, should the Irish be permitted 
to enjoy a free export of woollens, that 
the bounties paid on the importation into 
I:ngland of certain species of fabrics of 
Irish linens, ought to be discontinued. In 
this he should differ greatly from gentle- 
men who might reason in that manner, 
and he would support his difference of 
opinion by the fullowing authentic docu- 
ments which he had in his hand. From 
hence it appeared, the number of yards of 
linen manutactured for foreign consump- 
tion, or exported in 1751, was twelve 
millions; the next year the British bounty 
was discontinucd, and it fell to ten mil- 
lions ; in 1756 it was no higher than eleven 
millions; and in the next year, 1757, when 
the bounties were again granted, the 
number of yards entered for exportation 
suddculy rose to fifteen millions, and so 
continucd to increase for several years so 
high, he believed, within a period of fifteen 
years (1771) as to twenty-five millions of 
vanes: This was sullicient ground for 
im to conclude, that the British bounty 
operuted as a great encouragement. It 
was not a large sum that was appropriated 
for this purpose, the whole not being, in 
the highest year, above 13,000/. or there- 
abouts. 


His lordship proceeded to demonstrate, 
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that Great Britain had nothing to dread 
in point of rivalship in the woollen branch, 
for that when there was a proper demand 
for wool in Ireland, it bore a much higher 
price than in England; so that as we 
should continue to have the superiority 
over the Irish in the fine fabrics, in the 
low ones the enhanced price of the raw 
material would be a great impediment in 
their way: not that he thought but Ire- 
land might, in some articles which would 
not interfere with England, reap great 
advantage from the liberty proposed to 
be given by the present resolution. He 
stated that till lately the Irish wool had 
been progressively on the rise from 10 to 
12, and so on as high as 18 shillings the 
stone of 14lb. whereas the wool in Eng- 
land had been sold at the double stone of 
Zslb. or the tod at about 20 shillings, or 
10 shillings the stone: when, however, 
wool bore a very low price in Ireland, 
which he understood it did at present, 
being so Jow as 10, 9, or even 8 shillings 
the stone, it would encourage the people 
to manufacture it, and the more particu- 
larly so now, as they would have a market. 
fter making a number of miscella- 
neous observations, to shew that Ireland 
had relinquished her woollen trade and 
woollen manufacture, upon the conditions 
of a compact made bond fide between both 
kingdoms; that the compact had been 
broken, if not had at least been strictly 
adhered to by the parliament of Great 
Britain, that Ireland would never be able 
to rival England in the fine woollen fa- 
brics; that Ircland manufacturing her own 
wool would prevent the contraband ex- 
port of the raw material to France ; that 
the woollen cxport, laying it down on the 
largest scale, was not more than the fifth 
of the native produce of this kingdom ex- 
ported annually to Ireland; that a manu- 
facture of the ordinary woollen fabrics of 
Ircland would not affect that of Great 
Britain; that whatever was a benefit to 
Ireland must, sooner or latcr, be of sin- 
cular advantage to Great Britain. He 
concluded this part of his speech by mov- 
ing the following Resolution: ‘ That it is 
expedient to repeal so much of any of the 
laws of Great Britain, as prohibit the ex- 
portation from the kingdom of Ireland, of 
all woollen manufactures whatsoever, or 
manufactures made up, or mixed with, 
wool or wool flocks.”” 
His lordship said, should the comimittee 
agree to the resolution, and the House on 
the report confirm the sense of the come 
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mittee, he meant to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill pursuant to the said resolution, 
and likewise for the repeal of such parts 
of the several acts of the British parlia- 
ment, as laid any restriction on the export 
of wool, woollen goods, flocks, &c. When 
this Bill should pass into a law, there 
would of course be an end of the compact 
between England and Ireland, respecting 
the woollen and linen manufactures; but 
he trusted, as a more liberal spirit had 
manifested itself on both sides of the water, 
that both kingdoms would be perfectly 
contented. He was satisfied, that the 
measure would be productive of mutual 
advantage; the commercial interest would 
be put upon a more equitable and solid 
footing, and as an act of policy as well as 
benefit, he had no doubt, but the indivi- 
dual advantage accruing to either, would 
terminate in the wished for point of union, 
the good of the whole. 

The next matter he wished to submit to 
the committee, was the predicament Ire- 
Jand stood in respecting the glass manu- 
facture. Previous tothe 19th Geo. Y, Ire- 
land imported glass from other countries, 
and at length began to make some progress 
in the lower branches of the manufacture 
herself. By the act alluded to, however, 
the Irish were prohibited from importing 
any kind of glass, other than the manu- 
racture of Great Britain; and in sect. 24 
of that act, a most extraordinary clause 
evas inserted. It not only ordained that 
no glass, the manufacture of that kingdom, 
should be exported; but it was penned 
with so much severe precision, that no 
glass of the manufacture of Ireland was 
to be exported, or so much as to be laden 
on any horse or carriage, with intent to 
besoexported. This was a very extraordi- 
nary stretch of the legislative powerof Great 
Britain, considering the smallness of the 
object. This act was much, very much, 
complained of in Ireland, and apparently 
with great justice, both as to the principle 
and the effect. It was an article of general 
use 1n Ireland. The manufacturers of glass 
there, when thus restrained both as to the 
export and import, could not pretend to 
vie with the British; the consequence of 
which was, that the latter having the whole 
trade to themselves, fixed the price of the 
commodity as they liked. Ile was aware 
that this was a concession of no great con- 
sequence, nor to be put in comparison 
with the benefit to be derived from the 
woollen export; but it was still a hardship, 
* and one of a very singular nature, and the 
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proposition which he meant to move would 
at least, indicate an inclination to remove 
every thing which bore the most distant 
appearance of prejudice, oppression, or 
scl-interest, arising from a spirit of ma- 
nopoly and commercial exclusion. 

Some gentlemen might think, that the 
repeal of the law alluded to might mate- 
rially aftect the British glass manufacture, 
but this he could hardly believe; for be- 
sides the general disadvantages an infant 
manufacture had to struggle with, there 
was at least one native one, which was 
strongly in disfavour of Ireland. That 
was, the great scarcity of fuel: coals were 
much more plenty, so was wood, in Eng- 
land than Ireland. Sand, he presumed, 
might be easily had here or there; and he 
knew nothing which Ireland had to ba- 
lance against the cheapness and plenty of 
fuel here, but merely another ingredient, 
that of kelp, and the difference of the 
wages; yet all circumstances considered, 
he did not think she would rival us in the 
manufacture, though she might come in 
for a considerable share of it. 

Even allowing that Ireland should, be- 
sides her domestic consumption, make a 
further progress, and begin to export, he 
did not sce any good ground for that being 
an objection against the resolution he in- 
tended to move. Ireland might make 
glass avery beneficial branch of manufac 
ture and commerce; and as in the case 
of the woollens, he must continue to conte 
clude, that whatever proved beneficial to 
Ireland, would prove of real advantage to 
England ; and he was well pleased to think 
that, trifling as the article of glass might 
appear, on a cursory view, that part whicht 
would only affect the home consumption, 
would prove extremely beneficial to Ire- 
Jand. Should the committee go with him 
in this opinion, he meant to include the 
glass in the wool export bill. His lordship 
moved his second Resolution, ‘ That it is 
expedient to repeal so much of an Act, 
made in the 19th George 2, as relates to 
the exportation of glass, glass bottles, or 
glass of any denomination whatsoever, 
from the kingdom of Ireland.” 

Respecting his third proposition, that 
of allowing a free trade, or what he un- 
derstood the words to import, an equal 
trade to the British colonies and plantations 
in America and the West Indies; the case 
was very different from the two he had 
mentioned. Ireland gave up her woollen 
trade by compact. The compact was an 
exclusive linen trade, rather a fair compe- 
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tion with England: Ireland, of her own 
accord, gave up the woollen trade, by an 
act of her own legislature, which, when it 
expired, was made perpetual, by an act of 
the British parliament. But this compact 
was no sooner made, than it was violated 
by England; for instead of prohibiting 
foreign linens, duties were laid on and ne- 
cessarily collected ; so far from amounting 
toa prohibition on the import of the Dutch, 
German, and East-country linen manufac- 
tures, those manufactures have been able, 
after having the duties imposed upon them 
by the British parliament, to meet, and, in 
some instances, to undersell Ireland both 
in Great Britain, the West Indies, and 
several other parts of the British empire. 
Neither. did his third proposition partake 
of the nature of the second: the materials 
used in the composition of glass were of 
native produce, and, if having the liberty 
to export, they could have arrived at an 
excellence in the manufacture, or to import 
jt upon terms much lower than it could be 
procured from Great Britain, it had every 
appearance of severity, as glass was not a 
commodity which called for commercial 
regulation, so far as it became a commo- 
dity of internal consumption. - 

He -would therefore repeat, that his 
third proposition was very different from 
the two preceding; a trade with our co- 
lonies of any kind, or of any extent from 
Ireland, must be considered as a matter of 
favour to that kingdom. Considering her 
even as an independent state, she could 
get up no claim to a commercial inter- 
course with the British colonies. These 
coldnies had been settled, established and 
raised to their present opulence by the 
blood, treasure and industry of Great 
Britain. By every principle of justice, of 
the law of nations, and the custom of the 
other powets of Europe who had settle- 
ments and distant dependencies, the mo- 
ther country had an exclusive right to 
trade with, and to forbid all others from 
having any intercourse with them. Such 
an exclusive right was of the very essence 
of colonization, for what nation under the 
sun would spend their blood and treasure 
in establishing a colony and protecting and 
defending it in its infant state, if other na- 
tions were to reap the advantages derivable 
from their labour, hazard and expence? 

The colony trade laws, so far as they 
related to Ireland, were full of restrictions, 
though the colony trade was open before 
the 15th, 22d and 23d Charles 2, in which 
the word Ireland was omitted: after that 
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period several statutes were passed, some 
general, others particular, to restrain and 
in many cases to prohibit the trade of Ire- 
land with America and the West Indies. 
By the Act last mentioned of Cha. 2, 7ti 
and 8th Wm. 3, 3d and 4th Anne, ch. 5 
and 10, 8th Geo. 1, 4th Geo. 2, and 4th 
Geo. 3. By these several Acts, the follow- 
ing articles, being the growth, product or 
manufacture of any British plantation in 
Africa, Asia, or America, cannot be im- 
ported into or Janded in Ireland, except 
they are first landed in Great Britain: 
viz. sugar, tobacco, cotton wool, indigo, 
ginger, fustic, or other dying woods, specie 
or Jamaica wood; rice, molasses, tar, 
pitch, turpentine, masts, yards and bow- 
sprits, beaver-skins, and other furs: cop- 
per-ore, coffee, pimento, cocoa-nuts, 
whale-fins, raw silk, hides and skins ; pot 
and pearl-ashes, and gum senega. But by 
the Acts of the 4th Eco, 2, and 7th Geo. 
3, all other goods (except hops) of the 
growth, product or manufacture of the 
lantations, may be imported from thence 
into Ireland, in British shipping, whercof 
the master and three fourths of the mari- 
ners are British. By the 15th Cha. 2, and 
7th Wm. 3, his lordship observed, that 
goods the product of Europe, cannot be 
imported into any British plantation unless 
shipped in Great Britain, and carried 
directly from thence in British built ship- 
ping, except salt for the fisheries, horses, 
and victual and linen cloth from Ireland, 
provisions and implements for the fisheries, 
eae and accoutrements for the army, 
and other articles of manufacture, per- 
mitted to be exported from thence into the 
British plantations, by $d and 4th Anne, 
3d Geo. Ist, 15th and 18th of Geo. 3d. 
His lordship enumerated several other 
Acts of the same tenor, directed to par- 
ticular articles of import and export, all 
framed upon the same principle. Havinx 
laid down these premises, as the foundation 
on which he was to rest his intended pro- 
position, he declared that in his opinion, it 
was the interest and consequently the duty 
of Great Britain, to do every thing in her 
power which might promise to advance, 
promote and extend the interest and com- 
merce of Ireland, upon the broadest 
ground and firmest basis; and one of the 
most certain means of rendering that 
country useful to herself and truly valuable 
to this, would be to open new sources of 
commerce to her, and such as it would he 
impossible for Ireland to obtain without 
the liberality and indulgence of this coun- 
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try, though she had_ been totally an inde- 
pendent nation. This, he said, would 
prove the only wise and prudent means 
to afford our sister kingdom relief, and that 
species of relief, too, that would serve more 
to convince her of the sincere and affec- 
tionate desire we have to render her happy, 
rich, and prosperous. It would be an 
unequivocal proof of the candour and sin- 
cerity of Great Britain, and he made no 
doubt but Ireland would receive it as such, 
and that the whole would have an happy 
termination. 

This he acknowledged was but a rough 
outline of the general plan, on the idea of 
an aa trade. It would demand much 
consideration, and require much modelling. 
It was a matter of infinite delicacy, would 
call for a great deal of detail and enquiry. 
Esteeming it so, he meant to throw out his 
proposition as a matter worthy of the at- 
tention of the Irish parliament. It might 
be proper to communicate with that body 
on the subject; and as such it would be 
proper to postpone any further proceeding 
on the proposition until after the Christmas 
recess, as probably by the time the resolu- 
tion he meant to move, should reach Ire- 
Jand, the parliament of that kingdom 
would be on the eve of an adjournment. 

His lordship stated the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages that Ireland 
would experience, should the idea now in- 
tended to be stated be brought to maturity. 
If. we did not open this source of com- 
merce to Ireland, we should act unkindly 
towards her; onthe other hand, should 
it be thought proper to throw open our 
colony trade to Ireland without accom- 

anying the enjoyment of it with similar 
purthens to those which we submitted to 
ourselves, it would be an act of the highest 
injustice to Great Britain, and the rankest 
folly in those who should advise such a 
measure. He therefore was of opinion, 
that an equal trade in the sense he had al- 
ready explained it, including an equality of 
taxes and duties both upon the export and 
import, was the only equitable ground on 
which the advantages to be held out by his 
intended resolution, could be granted or 
expected. The equalizing the duties, and 
every consequence whether relative to 
manufacture, trade or commerce, must 
necessarily lie with the Irish parliament, 
who from the nature of their constitution, 
could only lay on those taxes and duties 
which would bring the British and Irish 
commodities, upon equal terms to market. 

His lordship frequently repeated, that 
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the last of his three propositions, would 
call for great attention, modification and 
deliberation. There was one particular, 
which he begged to state, and which for 
aught he could perceive, would still be im- 
ported into Irelund, in the same circuitous 
manner it was wont to be, that was sugar. 
This article paid a duty of six shillings on 
importation into England; and at present, 
it could not be directly imported into Ire- 
land from the place of growth, but was 
obliged by one of the acts he had recited, 
to be landed in Great Britain, and ree 
landed in Ireland. When entered for 
Ireland the whole of the duty was drawn 
back : now supposing, which was the great 
principle of this plan, that an equal duty 
was to be laid upon every commodity of 
the growth or produce of America, the 
West Indies, &c. on its importation into 
Ireland, the sugars brought circuitously 
via Great Britain, in which the whole or 
the greatest part of the duty was to be 
drawn back on its being entered upon 
bond, for the Irish market would come to 
the refiner, and consequently to the con- 
sumer, much dearer if imported directly 
from the place of growth, than if im- 
ported circuitously from Great -Britain. 
He condemned local prejudices and na- 
tional partialities very warmly: though 
under different legislatures, he maintained 
that Great Britain and Ireland had but 
one conjugal interest, and were, in the 
genuine sense of the phrase, but one 
people. He acknowledged that Great 
Britain ought to be no sufferer by her 
bounty to Ireland. The latter would, it 
was certain, gain much, but this country 
would be no loser. But even if the sister 
kingdom should be enabled to rival us at 
foreign markets, in a few commodities of 
native growth, cheapness of labour, and 
other incidental circumstances, we should 
not forget that Ireland formed a part of 
the British empire, and the only part, too, 
out of this island to which we could look 
for assistance in the moment of peril. 
He wished that every person who turned 
his thoughts to the subject, would look at 
it fairly, and consider it without partiality 
or prejudice, not upon a narrow or con- 
tracted, but upon a liberal and extensive 
scale. It was a duty every man owed his 
country, to look attentively and gravely 
to our present situation, and to reflect that 
the surplus commerce of Ireland, let it 
arise from the profit of which branch of 
trade it might, would necessatily center in 
the scat of empire; if not the whole, at 
[4] | 
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least much the greatest part; and might 
be well estimated as forming a part of the 
accumulating wealth of Great Britain. He 
hoped Ireland would learn to put the proper 
estimate upon what was offered to her. 
He, indeed, had little doubt but she would ; 
he had heard the sentiments of several 
persons of weight and consequence from 
that country, or nearly connected with it, 
and he had every rational ground to hope, 
that the present propositions would not 
prove unacceptable. 

By the 9th Anne, and 5th and 7th 
Geo. 2, his lordship observed, that no 
hops, but of British growth, and from 
Great Britain, can be imported into Ire- 
land. By the 6th Geo. 1, it was enacted, 
that the duty should not be remitted here 
upon exportation. This duty, upon an 
average, amounted to about 15,000/. per 
annum. As the trade of Ireland was to 
be thrown open, he thought it would be 
proper to give an encouragement to the 
consumption of British hops in Ireland, 
by granting a drawback; for if that en- 
couragement were given, it would amount 
to near 8 per cent. ad valorem, whereas, 
if the duty laid in Great Britain should be 
continued, it would affect the British con- 
sumption two ways ; it would urge Ireland 
to cultivate the commodity, and to import 
hops from other places; whereas, if the 
duty was drawn back, the British hops 
would have a preference at the Irish 
market to the foreign; and hops of Bri- 
tish growth could be purchased in Ireland, 
for many years, cheaper than they could 
possibly be raised within the country. He 
should therefore, on some future day, 
move for the repeal of the 6th Geo. 1. 
His lordship, after urging some other argu- 
ments in behalf of the propriety of the re- 
peal of that law, observed, that the pay- 
ment of this 15,0002. to England, was 
deemed a great hardship by Ireland ; that 
giving it up was a matter of no great 
consequence to England: and as Ireland 
was obliged to pay this tax, though no 
other part of the British empire was, he 
thought it but fair, that Ireland should be 
telieved from it, for most certainly it was 
a tax in point of effect. His lordship 
enumerated several matters of favour 
which the present parliament had con- 
ferred on Ireland, but observed, that how- 
ever weil intended, they had failed in their 
expected effect, and by no means came up 
to the point of substantial relief. The re- 
strictions on. the trade of Ireland formed 
the great grievance, and was the source of 
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all the national calamities which she now 
felt; to that point her attention was solely 
fixed. Whatever opinions some persons 
in that country might hold respecting the 
defects in her constitution, or internal go- 
vernment, the voice of the people pointed 
out another object; an object more press- 
ing in its nature, and, of course what 
preoccupied their minds in preference to 
matters merely speculative. There was 
no need of many proofs of the real senti- 
ments of the Irish, they had declared 
them frequently, and publicly; they had 
been collected in the only constitutional 
mode, in which they could be heard and 
attended to, namely, by the address from 
the legislature of that kingdom to the 
crown. What these sentiments were was 
upon record. Nothing, they tell the 
crown, short of a free trade will administer 
relief; and what he understood by a free 
trade, he hoped he had sufficiently ex- 
plained in the course of the evening; 
namely, a free and equal trade, upon 
condition of an equality of taxes. is 
lordship then moved the third "eso- 
lution: ‘“ That it is expedient to allow the 
trade between Ireland and the British co- 
lonies in America, and the West Indies, 
and the British settlements on the coast of 
Africa, to be carried on in like manner, 
and subject to the same regulations and 
restrictions, ag it is now carried on be- 
tween Great Britain and the said colonies 
and settlements; provided all goods and 
commodities of the growth, product, or 
manufacture of such colonies and settle- 
ments shall be made liable, by laws to be 
made in Ireland, to the same duties as the 
like goods are or may be liable to upon 
importation into Great Britain.” 

Mr. Foz said, he did not mean to enter 
into the discussion of the question, till the 
sentiments of Ireland were first known; 
nor should he assign his reasons, as every 
thing he could offer must be deemed pre- 
mature, till the matter came to be consi- 
dered by the Irish partiament. The par- 
ticular situation of affairs had rendered it 
absolutely necessary to trust ministers on 
the present occasion; and all he could 
with propriety add on the subject of the 
noble lord’s propositions, was, that the 
silence of the gentlemen with whom he 
had the honour to act, would not be under- 
stood to be founded in active approbation. 
He would for his part consider the reso- 


lutions, not as matters discussed, delibe- 


rated, and determined upon in parliament, 
but solely as composing a measure of state, 
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for which ministers were and would ac- 
cordingly be responsible. He thought it 
therefore an act of candour to give this 
early intimation to the noble lord of the 
real motives for his silence; he sincerely 
wished, however, that Ireland might, as 
the noble lord had so confidently asserted, 
be satisfied by these concessions. His 
friends and he had openly given their 
thoughts on the subject, on a motion made 
by a noble friend of his (lord Ossory) : 
that motion expressed very fully the sen- 
timents of those with whom he had the 
honour to act. 
The Resolutions were agreed to. — 


Debate in the Lords on the Earl of Shel- 
burne’s Motion relative to the Army Ex- 
traordinaries.}| Dec. 15. The Earl of 
Shelburne rose, and entered into an ample 
discussion of the Extraordinarics of the 
Army. On the comparative proportion 
between the extraordinary mailitary ser- 
vices of former reigns, with the present, 
he stated the following facts. That the 
extras of king William’s reign, though a 
. War was carried on in Flanders, Ireland, 
and the West Indies, did not exceed, in 
the highest year of the revolution war, 
100,000/. That in the next, the succes- 
. gion war, when we maintained a war in 
Germany, on the banks of the Danube, 
in Flanders, Spain, the Mediterranean, 
North America, and the West Indies, the 
extras never exceeded 200,000/.; and 
that in the first war of the late king, that 
with France and Spain, more than 4(00,0000. 
That during the late war, the most expen- 
sive that this country knew, the extraor- 
dinaries of 1757 were but 800,000/. while 
those of 1777 were 1,200,000/. besides one 
million granted for the transport service, 
in all upwards of two millions. That the 
highest year of the late war, that of 1762, 
when our arms were triumphant in every 
quarter of the globe, when we had an 
army of 80,000 men in Germany, besides 
conquering or victorious armies in North 
America, the British and French West 
Indies, the East Indies, in Portugal, on 
the coast of France, at the Havannah, 
&c. that the whole of the extras were not 
more than two millions; whereas the two 
last defensive military campaigns would 
be found, when the latter of the two was 
made up, to amount to the enormous sum 
of upwards of three millions each. In 
1775, he said, there was voted, though no 
war subsisted the preceding year in Ame- 
rica, 80,000/.; a sum by some thousands 
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more than was voted in the highest year 
of the war succeeding the Revolution. In 
1776, $45,000/. when our military opera- 
tions were confined within the narrow cir- 
cuit of the town of Boston, Charles-town, 
and Bunker’s Hill. In 1777, the extras 
were 1,200,000/. besides a million and up- 
wards for transport service; in 1778, 
more than three millions; and he presum- 
ed those of the present year, if not more, 
would not be less. In short, the very 
extra military sources, in the four years 
last mentioned, would be about 84 mil- | 
lions ; a8 sum nearly equal to the expendi- 
ture of the whole of the first four years of 
king William’s war, and fully equal to 
the two first years of the great Marlbo- 
rough’s immortal campaigns. 

e next proceeded to account particu- 
larly for the immense disproportion. His 
lordship observed, that during the last 
war we thought it necessary to ee 
but one contractor, though the noble ord, 
at the head of the Treasury, deemed it ne- 
cessary to split the present contract into 
twelve parts, with a view, it might be 
presumed, to oblige twelve different 
friends, who would support him in his fa- 
vourite measure of the American war. 
What were the terms of sir William Ba- 
ker’s contract, who was the contractor 
during the late war? To furnish provi- 
sions on the spot, in America, at sixpence 
aration. What was the bargain with the 
present contractors? To deliver rations 
at the same price in Cork. Here, then, 
was the whole freight, insurance, risk, &c. 
taken out of the pockets of the public, 
and put into those of his lordship’s con- 
tracting friends. Besides this, sir William 
was bound, by a special undertaking, to 
have a partner, who was to reside upon 
the spot, and who was obliged to have a 
voucher for every single ration he deliver- 
ed, before his account could be passed. 

After entering into a very minute com- 
parative estimate of the conditions-of the 
two contracts, and demonstrating and 
pledging himself to prove that every ration 
delivered in America cost government 2s. 
instead of sixpence, which they cost the 
last war, he enumerated several expences, 
which were incurred in addition, though 
totally unknown at the former period. 
Among others, a Mr. Gordon at Cork, 
who charged the sum of 40,000/. for his 
particular services. He presumed, if any 
pretended service was done for this mo- 
ney, for none appeared on the face of the 
account, it must be something between 
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the delivery of the provisions by the mer- 
chant contractor, and the shipping of 
them. Here the minister was not con- 
tented to gratify his friends in receivin 
goods which should have been delivered 
on the spot in America, but to serve other 
friends, and accommodate his contracting 
Scuatorial supporters as much as possible, 
he threw away 40,000/. of the public mo- 
ney, for the purpos¢ only of removing the 
rovisions from the ware or slaughter- 
ouse, to the ship or lighter. 

His lordship next took a view of con- 
tracting in general, and, in his circuitous 
salutation of the whole contracting tribe, 
pus a very particular attention to the ce- 
ebrated contractor Atkinson. He ob- 
served, that this favourite of the first lord 
of the Treasury had the following con- 
tracts given to him: in 1775, 80,00Q/.; in 
1776, 400,000/.; in 1777, 600,000/.; and in 
1778, 700,000l. He could not pretend to 
say what his contract might amount to in 
1779, the account not being as yet deli- 
vered in; but he could say what they had 
already amounted to in the four last years, 
the enormous sum of 1,700,000/. This 
was the favoured contractor, who had one 
contract made with him for 5,000 hogs- 
heads of rum at a price actually double 
what it could be purchased for on the quays 
of London. A committee of the other 
House was specially appointed to enquire 
into these rum contracts; and what the 
issue might be was easily foreseen, when 
It was considered, that out of the 21 per- 
sons of which the committee was consti- 
tuted, there were 16 of the minister’s 
confidential or intimate friends, and but 
five independent gentlemen. Yet willing 
as they might have been to oblige their 
patron and protector, appearances. were 
thought proper to be observed : they could 
not with any decency get rid of the di- 
lemma of acquittal or censure, without 
taking a middle road; they pleaded igno- 
rance in erp The majority at 
length solved the difficulty, by referring 
the matter to a committee of respectable 
merchants of London (Messrs. Long, 
Neave, &c.) trading to the West Indies. 
They examined the contract; they dis- 
approved of it, and reported accordingly: 
The minister sent back again, and a third 
time, he believed, at the request of the 
favourite contractor; but the committee 
were firm as to their resolution, and fi- 
nally determined upon the largest scale of 
allowance against the contract. He un- 
derstood the last account the minister had 
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given of this curious affair, was in his 
place in the other House. He then gave 
the latter part of the narrative now stated, 
adding, that he had called upon Mr. At- 
kinson to fulfil his agreement, by submit- 
ting to the arbitration just mentioned ; 
but that Mr. Atkinson still continued ob- 
stinate, and that of course he should be 
obliged to compel him, as the nation was 
not bound to perform an agreement, null 
and void in itself, because made upon 
misrepresentation or sa J he eran of 
the contracting parties. Yet nine months 
had nearly elapsed since the noble lord 
had given this intimation ; and it had not 
appeared that any one step had been taken 
to compel Mr. Atkinson to refund. He 
did not blame Mr. Atkinson, the provision 
contractor, Mr. Gordon, nor any other 
man, for making as good a bargain for 
themselves as possible. It was not their 
fault, and nothing was farther from his 
thoughts, than to impute any crime to 
They had, particularly such of 
them as were merchants, a right to better 
their fortunes, and provide for their fami- 
lies. The contracts were afloat, it was 
the distemper of the state, and the disor- 
der of the times. It was a fair game, and 
if the public money was to be squandered, 
they were as well entitled to a share of 
the spoil, as any of their cotemporaries or 
competitors ; but it was the minister, and 
the minister solely, that was culpable. 
What does the minister do? He contracts 
for 400,000 gallons of rum, at double the 
price he might have purchased it on the 
quays of London, without imparting a syl- 
lable of it to the Treasury-board. The 
contract was lying for eight months on 
his lordship’s desk or in his pocket, be- 
fore he communicated the transaction to 
any one of his brother commissioners. 
What does the minister next do? He 
enters into a second contract with the 
same man who had deceived him in the 
first, and a third or afourth, amounting io 
the whole to asum little short of 2 millions. 
He would not say, that the noble lord had 
any personal interest in the affair; he was 
strongly inclined to believe not. He would 
not say even that his general mode of con- 
tracting was founded in motives of serving 
corrupt purposes ; but he would maintain, 
that ignorance or negligence were criminal, 
when they led to public peculation. It 
was no defence to say, that his lordship’s 
hands were clean ; that his conscience was 
clear; the principal point on which the 
question turned was, had the money of the 
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people been squandered? Was it not his 
duty tosee that it was not? If it was, then, 
he was guilty of a breach of duty of the 
highest and most atrocious nature. He 
took the responsibility of the rum contract 
more particularly on himself, by making it 
in private in his closet or parlour, and if 
jgnorance were a good apology in any par- 
ticular case, it could not be admitted here, 
because he departed from the usual mode 
of conducting business, and by so doing 
bound himself to the consequences. 

There was another contractor, who he 
understood departed from the general 
rules of the contracting system ( Mr. Alder- 
man Harley.) This gentleman acted a 
more generous and disinterested part; he 
had been employed to remit bullion, or 
Portugal or Spanish coin, to America. 
The commission given to him by the mi- 
nister was 24 per cent. No, said the ge- 
nerous contractor, I will render up part of 
my profits for the advantage of my coun- 
try ; I will abate one percent. I will take 
but 1d instead of 24 per cent. After hav- 
ing been ironically sarcastic on the parsi- 
mony of the minister, for procuring the 
abatement, and on the contracting alder- 
man, for his mercantile generosity, he ob- 
served, that no less than 3,700,000/. in 
specie had been transported to America, 
for the use of the troops, for which not a 
single voucher had been produced. This 
immense sum had been written off in about 
thirty or forty lines, without any account, 
or specification whatever, 40,000/. in one 
Jine, 20,000/. in another, and 30,0001. in a 
third. He confessed, he was totally at a 
loss even to guess how this enormous sum 
of almost four millions was applied. 
Transport-service, ordnance, provisions, 
stores, pay, hew appointments, &c. in short 
every item which could be das eee to 
form a part of such an account, had been 
regularly set down; yet not a colour of 

retence existed for presuming how this 
bullian remittance was disposed of, farther 
than that it was issued by the person who 
was fixed upon to remit it, under an order 
from the Treasury-board. If, indeed, mil- 
lions could be thus issued, and afterwards 
continue unaccounted for, he might say 
with justice, that the army axtranedinarice 
was the minister’s civil list reserve, and 
that it might answer him every purpose of 
secret service money. 

But those remittances affected the na- 
tion doubly, and drew upon it, if possible, 
greater mischief than even the corrupt 
purposes to which it might be possibly 
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applied. It drained the kingdom of its 
cash, of its sterling lawful money. The 
idea first acid: was to make those 
remittances in Portugal and Spanish coin. 
That was in conscience, bad enough; be- 
cause the bullion, thus sent out of the 
kingdom, might be soon coined into cur- 
rent money; but the truth was, that infi- 
nitely the pret part sent to America, 
was English guineas. Was this a time to 
drain the kingdom of its current cash, 
when our commerce was on the decline, 
our manufacturers remained unemployed ; 
when rents were rapidly falling, our taxes 
proportionably on the increase, and all 
domestic trade apparently at a stand? He 
believed, that not one of their lordships 
thought so. By computations, respecting 
the coin in the other House by the minis- 
ter, they stated, that the current coin of 
the kingdom amounted to 21 or 22 mil- 
lions.. if then, a sixth part of that sum 
was taken out of circulation, by being sent 
to America, might it not be fairly assigned, 
among other concurring causes, as a prin- 
cipal one of the great difficulty there was 
in all negociations respecting money transe 
actions? Thus four millions was taken 
out of the public stock, no man could sa 
for what purpose; and what rendered it 
still worse was, that this four millions was 
gone in hard coin. The people were 
plundered apparently in one point of view, 
and the sinews of trade, commerce, and 
internal prosperity, were cut or weakened 
in the other. 

Having discussed these topics, his lord- 
ship said, that the American war had 
already cost us 26 millions funded, and 
16 millions unfunded, in all 42, which 
would carry with it, when funded, an in- 
terest in perpetuity of 1,900,000/. per 
annum. This was tremendous, when we 
were commencing a war against one of 
the most formidable confederacies Europe 
ever saw: when ruin stared us in the 
face. What was the situation of France? 
Though she had in the space of three 
years, in @ manner, created a navy nearly 
equal to ours, out of nothing, and had con- 
sequently incurred every expence attend- 
ing a war establishment, she had not bor- 
rowed a shilling till the last year, and then 
not more than two millions, and about as 
much more this. So that we were enter- 
ing into a war with France, loaded with an 
immense debt, while our rival and enem 
had yet borrowed but a small sum, an 
without laying a single new tax. 

For his part, he did not see where more 
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money could be had: he understood that 
the budget was to be ppened soon after 
the Christmas recess; many means had 
been spoken of for raising the suppNes 
some spoke of the crown lands, others of 
taxes upon horses and dogs; East India 
Company; heavier excises; a tax upon 
lawyers, &c. In short, it was impossible 
£0 conceive any one thing that escaped the 
vigilance and eagle’s eyes of those finan- 
cial adventurers in order to oppress, ex- 
tort, and draw forth the last shilling out of 
the pockets of a ruined people. 1t was the 
daily and nightly study of those greedy 
and enterprising adventurers, to make 
their court and their fortunes by exerting 
their abilities in this way. It was ver 
easy for commis and all the folks of this 
description, who were well placed and well 
pensioned, basking in the sunshine of a 
court, or writing from Tunbridge Wells, 
to form schemes for the disposing of the 
_ property of the honest and industrious part 
of the community ; but he trusted, the day 
of reckoning was not far distant, when the 
persons who had brought these calamities 
on this country, would be made to feel the 
just indignation of a much injured and op- 
pressed people, and be compelled to render 
to that public, those spoils which were the 
reward of their pernicious counsels. 

His lordship said, that his computations 
had been correctly made, -and as cor- 
rectly stated ; he did not trust to himself 
on the occasion, but had the labours of a 


most able man to assist him. He then. 


concluded with moving, ‘That the alarm- 
ing Addition annually making to the pre- 
sent enormous National Debt, under the 
head of Extraordinaries, incurred in the 
differentservices, requires immediate check 
and controul.—The increasing the public 
expence beyond the grants of parliament 
being at all times an invasion of the funda- 
mental rights of parliament, and the ut- 
most ceconomy being indispensibly neces- 
sary in the present reduced and deplorable 
.8tate of the landed and mercantile interest 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Lord Stormont eEpote the motion, be- 
cause it reversed the order of things; 
it proceeded to punishment before it con- 
victed ; it was therefore preposterous: be- 
sides, we were snpared In @ great war, 
and we must not starve it. He objected 
to the noble lord’s arguments drawn from 

recedents, because the principal one was 
_ in 1711, when a scandalous ministry en- 


deavoured to undermine the great Marl- 
borough. 
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The Earl of Effingham set the noble 
viscount right with respect to the motion. 
He had taken the concluding paragraph, 
which was merely declaratory, a8 grounds 
for the resolution. That declaration was a 
distinct proposition; and he begged the 
noble viscount to consider, that the motion 
was intended to institute that enquiry 
which he very Properly said should precede 
condemnation. e noble lord agreed to 
the propositions of the noble mover, gave 
several reasons for believing that the ex- 
traordinaries were in fact the civil list of 
lord North, and concluded with informing 
the noble viscount, that a relation of his, 
sir Thomas Mills, received 5,0002. for 
maintaining the civil government of Ca- 
nada. 

The ministers were all silent, and the 
Chancellor having in vain waited for some 
one or other of them rising, was at last 
obliged to put the question. 

The Duke of Manchester, however, rose, 
and expressed his astonishment that mi- 
nisters should sit and hear such a charge, 
without attempting to answer it. 

The Earl of Hillsborough defended the 
character of lord North from the invectives 
of the noble mover. He believed there 
never was a more clean-handed minister, 
and if he were to go out of office to-morrow, 
he would not be able to maintain his family. 
He objected to the motion, because it 
would, in fact, be to establish a committee 
of safety, and would be subversive of the 
constitutiom 

The Earl of Suffolk said, he had sat in 
the other House for 15 years, and had 
never seen a question of such importance 
treated with silence, or, what was equal to 
it, with nonsense. The only objections 
that had been made to it were, that a pre- 
cedent had been quoted from the year 
1711, and, that checking the public ex- 
penditure would be subversive of the con- 
stitution. It only convinced him, that it 
was not in their power to adduce an objec- 
tion to the motion. 

The Duke of Richmond entered into the 
assertions made by the secretaries of state, 
and placed their reasoning in so poignant 
a point of view, that the whole House was 
struck with the glaring absurdity of their 
arguments. Having done this, his grace 
begged to inform the House, that an hon. 
general (Conway ), who had distinguished 
himself on every occasion, and who was 
looked up to as the man who ought to be 
employed in the present day of difficulty, 
had been engaged last summer in the de 
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fence of an island as likely to be attacked 
as any other, nay, which had been attacked, 
he meant Jersey; that hon. general had 
drawn for no more than 25/. as understand- 
ing the constitution, he had given previous 
estimates of the expence, and had not ex- 
ceeded them. He had heard that lord 
North had declared, that that hon. general 
could not be employed, because lord Am- 
herst was a younger general, and general 
Conway must consequently be above him. 
This was a principle so new in the service, 
that he must needs call upon the noble lord 
in the red ribbon to say, if he had refused 
to serve beneath a senior officer. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the ar- 
guments which had been urged in favour 
of the motion, had been reduced to paper, 
and given as the grounds for that motion, 
they would not have been accepted by the 
House without proof, and he thought that 
a motion which could not have been ane 

orted by such arguments on paper, coul 
ceil less Be maintained b them iapeuaeed: 

The House divided: Contents 37, 
Proxies 4; Non-contents 60, Proxies 21. 

The Earl of Shelburne informed the 
House of the purport of his second pro- 

osition, which was ‘** That a Committee 
be appointed, consisting of members of 
both Houses possessing neither emolument 
nor pension, to examine without delay into 
the public expenditure, and the mode of 
accounting for the same ; more particularly 
into the manner of making all contracts: 
and at the same time to take into conside- 
ration what savings can be made consistent 
with public dignity, justice, and gratitude, 
by an abolition of old or new created offices, 
or reversion of offices, the duties of which 
have either ceased, or shall on enquiry 
prove inadequate to the feces, or other 
emoluments arising therefrom; or by the 
reduction of such salaries, or other allow- 
ances and profits as may appear to be un- 
reasonable; that the same may be applied 
to lessen the present ruinous snare 
and to enable us to carry on the present 
war against the House of Bourbon, with 
that decision and vigour which alone can 
result from national zeal, confidence, and 
unanimity.” ' His lordship moved, ** That 
this proposition be taken into consideration 
on the 8th of February, 1780.” Which 
was agreed to. 
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vent him from engaging the attention of 
the House to this interesting subject, said : 
A general sense prevails of the profusion 
with which all our affairs are carried on, 
and with it a general wish for some sort of 
reformation. That desire for reformation 
operates every where, except where it 
ought to = ae most strongly—in this 
House. The proposition which has been 
lately made by a truly noble duke, and 
those propositions which are this very day 
making, in the other House, by a noble 
lord of great talents, industry, and elo- 
quence, are, in my opinion, a reproach to 
us. To us, who claim the exclusive mae 
nagement of the public purse, all inter. 
ference of the Lords, in our peculiar pro- 
vince, is a reproach. It may be some- 
thing worse than a reproach; for, if the 
House of Lords should assume, or, if you 
please, should usurp the performance of a 
duty of ours which we neglect, they will 
be supported in a usurpation that is neces- 
sary to the public. Privileges (even such 
privileges as ours) are lost by neglect, as 
well as by abuse: and whenever it be- 
comes evident, that they are kept up as 

atifications of pride and self-importance, 
instead of being employed as instruments 
of public good, their stability will be only 
equal to their value. Old parliamentary 
forms and privileges are no trifles. I freely 
grant it. But the nation calls for some- 
thing more substantial than the very best. 
of them: and if form and duty are to be 
separated, they will prefer the duty with- 
out the form, to the form without the 
duty. If both Lords and Commons should 
conspire én a neglect of duty, other ways, 
still more irregular than the interference 
of the Lords may now appear, will be re- 
sorted to: for I conceive the nation will, 
some way or other, have its business done, 
or it is a nation no longer. 

It is not only the sense and feeling of 
our country that calls upon us; the call of 
our enemies is still louder. This is the 
second year in which France is waging 
upon us the most dreadful of all wars, a 
war of economy. M. Neckar has opened 
his second budget. In the edict of No- 
vember last, the king: of France declares 
in the preamble, that he has brought his 
fixed and certain expences to an equili- 
brium with his receipt. In those fixed 
expences, he reckons an annual sinking of 


Mr. Burke gives Notice of his Plan of| debt. For the additional services of the 
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Mr. Burke, after some observations upon the 
means which he conceived were used to pre- 


war, he borrows only two millions. He 
borrows not for perpetuity, but for lives ; 
and not a single tax is levied on the sub- 
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ject to fund this loan. The whole is 
funded on «economy, and on improvement 
of the public revenue. 

This fair appearance, I allow, may have 
something at bottom, which is to be de- 
tracted from it. A large unfunded debt 
is probably left. Be it so. But what is 
our condition in respect of debts both 
funded and unfunded ? What millions shall 
we not, must we not, borrow this year? 
What taxes are we to lay for funding 
these millions ? Which of our taxes already 
granted, for these three years past, are 
not deficient? Not one, in my opinion. 
We must tax for what is to come; we must 
tax for what is past; or we shall be at a 
dead stand in all the operations of the war. 

Are we to conceal from ourselves, that 
the omnipotence of ceconomy alone has, 
from the rubbish and wrecks and frag- 
ments of the late war, already created a 
marine for France? Are we not informed, 
that in the disposition and array of the re- 
sources of that country, there is a reserve 
not yet brought forward, very little short 
of an annual two millions and an half, in 
the war taxes? Against this masked bat- 
tery, whenever it shall be opened in the 
conflict of finance between the two na- 
tions, we have not a single work thrown 
up to cover us. We have nothing at all 
of the kind to oppose to it. The keeping 
this supply in reserve by France, is the 
work of ceconomy, of economy in a court 
formerly the most prodigal, and in an ad- 
ministration of finance the most disorderly 
and corrupt. Absolute monarchies have 
been usually the seats of dissipation and 
profusion; republics of order and good 
management. France appears to be im- 
proved. On our part, indeed we are not— 
we are not indeed, what we have been. 
And, in our present state, if we will not 
submit to be taught by an enemy, we must 
submit to be ruined by him. 

On this subject of ceconomy, on the 
other side of the House they have not so 
much as dropped a single expression; they 
have not even thrown an oblique hint, 
which glances that way. A very inge- 
nious gentleman of great consideration, 
connected with ministry (Mr. Eden) has 
published a book, much of which is on the 
subject of finance; the fruit of the throws 
and labour-pangs of ministry to bring 
forth taxes, in order to people the waste 
they have made in the public stock. This 
gentleman has ransacked every thing, at 
home and abroad, ancient and modern, to 
find taxes for that length of war, with the 
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aie a of which he flatters his readers : 
ut though he looks into every corner in 
the course of his inquisitive and learned 
research, and descends almost to thrust 
his nose into the urine-tubs of Vespasian ; 
yet in all this straining and stretching for 
revenue, he never has once so much as 
thought of eeconomy. It seems to him a 
thing wholly out of the question; though 
the Dutch practice, and Roman pancinle 
to, which he looks on other occasions, 
might have taught him that old and true 
lesson, Magnum vectigal est parsimonia. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon has 
been so hard driven, that he has had re- 
course even to the impracticable in taxa- 
tion. Last year he recommended the 
scheme of a worthy member of this 
House, conceived on the most laudable 
motives, though, in my opinion, not well 
considered. e scheme was for raising 
our supplies within the year. The noble 
lord recommended that scheme, declaring 
at the same time that he did not know how 
to put it in practice—he, the minister of 
finance ! It is however singular, that in all 
his begettings and adoptions, in all his 
schemes, practicable and impracticable, 
he has never once dreamt of ceconomy. 
In the House of Lords, the first propo- 
sition towards ceconomy, by a noble duke, 
was rejected by ministers ; and but for one 
reason ; and that just the most whimsical 
in the world: that it would lower the 
spirits of the people. Very ingenious, in- 
eed! that the ceconomical conduct of 
their affairs would lower the spirits of the 
people. Not having any of their lordships’ 
delicate feelings in my plebeian constitu- 
tion, I know not what to make of this sort 
of irritability of their fibres. Such ner- 
vous sensations are always whimsical and 
distempered. I know that hypochondriacal 
people swoon at perfumes, and are re- 
created by a stench. But I trust there is 
still enough of health and sound stuff in 
the habits of Englishmen to relish things 
according to their genuine nature; that 
they will not take mortal offence at not 
being taxed to the quick; and that they 
will rather be animated with fresh spirit 
under their burthens, when they know 
that not a shilling is laid upon them be- 
yond the absolute necessity of the case. 
What the ministers, whose duty it is, 
and whose place furnishes them with the 
best means of doing that duty, refuse to 
do, let us attempt to do for them. Let us 
supply our defects of power by our sac 


and ourdiligence. It is true, that we s 
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Jabour under great difficulties from the 
weight of office; and it is a weight that 
we must absolutely sink under, if we are 
not supported by the people at large. 
This House has so anacli sympathy with 
the feelings of its constituents, that any 
endeavour after reformation which tends 
to weaken the influence of the court, will 
be coldly received here, if it be not very 
generally and very warmly called for out 
of doors. But to offer is all that those 
out of power can do. If the people are 
not true to themselves, I am very sure it 
is not in us to save them. 

I cannot help observing, that the whole 
of our grievances are owing to the fatal 
and overgrown influence of the crown; 
and that influence itself to our enormous 
precieauy: They move in a circle; they 

ecome reciprocally cause and effect, and 
the aggregate product of both is swelled to 
such a degree, that not only our power as 
a state, but every vital energy, every active 

rinciple of our liberty will be overlaid by 
it. ‘To this cause I attribute that nearly 
general indifference to all public interests, 
which for some years lias astonished every 
man of thought and reflection. Formerly 
the operation of the influence of the crown 
“only touched the higher orders of the 
state. It has now insinuated itself into 
every creek and cranny in the kingdom. 
There is scarce a family so hidden aud 
Jost in the obscurest recesses of the com- 
munity, which does not feel that it has 
something to keep or to get, to hope or to 
fear, from the favour or displeasure of the 
crown. 

The worst of public prodigality is, that 
what is squandered is not simply lost. It 
is the source of much positive evil. Those 
who are negligent stewards of the public 
estate will neglect every thing else. It 
introduces a similar inaccuracy, a kindred 
slovenliness, a correspondent want of care, 
and a want of foresight into all the na- 
tional management. What is worst of all, 
it soon surrounds a supine and inattentive 
minister with the designing, confident, ra- 
pacious, and unprincipled men of all de- 
scriptions. They are a sort of animals 
sagacious of their proper prey; and the 
soon drive away from their habitation all 
contrary natures. A prodigal minister is 
not only not saving, but he cannot be 
either just or liberal. No revenue is large 
enough to provide both for the meritorious 
and undeserving; to provide for service 
which is, and for service which is not in- 
curred. 
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I know that this influence is thought 
necessary for government. Possibly, in 
some degree, it may. But I declare, it is 
for the sake of government, for the sake 
of restoring to it that reverence, which is 
its foundation, that I wish to restrain the 
exorbitance of itsinfluence. Is not every 
one sensible how much that influence is 
raised? Is not every one sensible how 
much authority is sunk? The reason is 
esa evident. Government ought to 

ave force enough for its functions ; but 
it ought to have no more. It ought not 
to have force enough to support itself in 
the neglect, or the abuse of them. If it 
has, they must be, as they are, abused and 
neglected. Men will throw themselves on - 
their power for a justification of their 
want of order, vigilance, foresight, and all 
the virtues, and all the qualifications of a 
statesman. The minister may exist, but 
the government is gone. 

It is thus that you see the same men, in 
the same power, sitting undisturbed before 
you, though thirteen colonies have been 
lost. It 1s thus the marine of France and 
Spain has quietly grown and prospered 
under their eye, and been fostered by their 
neglect. It is thus that all hope ef alliance 
in Europe is abandoned. It is thus that 
three of our West-India islands have been 
torn from us ina summer. It is thus the 
most important of all, Jamaica, has been 
neglected, and all enquiry into that neg- 
lect, in this House, stifled. It is thus 
Ireland has been brought into such a state 
of distraction, that no one dares even to 
discuss it; that the Bill relating to it, 
though making great and _ perplexing 
changes, is such, that no one knows 
what to say, or what not to say upon 
it. Our cabnstbigge ad capacity is ex- 
tinguished by the difficulty of our si- 
tuation. The Bill has been mumbled 
over with rapidity; and it passes in the 
silence of death. Had government any 
degree of strength, could this possibly have 
happened? Could the most ancient pre- 
rogative of the crown with relation to the 
most essential object, the militia, have 
been annihilated with so much scorn as it 
has been, even at our doors? Could his 
Majesty have been degraded from the 
confidence of his people of Ireland ina 
manner so signal, and so disgraceful, that 
they who have trusted his predecessors in 
many particulars for ever, and in all, for 
two years, should have contracted their 
confidence in him to a poor stinted tenure 
of six months? Could the government of 

[40}  ° 
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this country have becn thus cast to the 
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vice, 200,000/. a year. It will cut off a 
ground, and thus dashed to pieces in its{| quantity of influence equal to the places 
fall, if the influence of a court was its na- | of fifty members of parliament. f rely 
tural and proper poise; if corruption was | more on a plan for removing the means of 
its soundness; and self-interest had the : corruption than upon any devices which 
virtue to keep it erect and firm upon its | may be used to prevent its operation, where 
base ? thesc means are suffered to exist. Take 

I will not fatigue your patience, I will away the means of influence, andjyou ren- 
not oppress your humiliation with further | der disqualitications unnecessary. Leave 
instances of the debility and contempt of them, and no disqualifications can ever 
your government. The inference I draw| wholly prevent their operation on par- 


from the whole is this, that the present 
weakness of government is a disease of 
repletion. The vigour of the limbs is 
gone, because the stomach has been over- 


ted. I have been clear on the nature of '' 


this discase, and on the specific remedy, 
for a long time. 1 however kept back my 


liament. 

My plan stands in the way of no other 
reformation: but on the contrary, it tends 
exceedingly to forward all rational at- 
tempts towards that great end. It cer- 
tainly cannot make a careless minister an 
ceconomist. But the best minister will 


thoughts, partly for reasens of personal , find the use of it; and _ it will be no small 


want of importance, partly from my own 
disposition. I am not naturally an oeco- 
nomist. I am, besides, cautious of expe- 
riment even to timidity, and I have been 
reproachcd for it. But times alter natures. 
Besides, I never, till lately, saw a temper 
in the least favourable to reformation. 
There is now a dawning ofhope. I trust- 
ed that a ministry might be (orrniéd, who 
would carry some such plan into effect 
with all the powers of government; and 
much is lost in not possessing those powers 
for this purpose. But the present fa- 
vourable moment is not to be neglected ; 
even under this disadvantage, great as it 
is, and as I feel it to be. 
I have a plan that I think will serve for 
a basis (it is no more) for public ceconomy 
aod reduction of influence. I have com- 
municated it to a very few friends, whose 
. approbation I am strengthened by; and I 
will communicate it to more, who will 
make it worthy of being brought into par- 
liament. When it is thus matured, I mean 
to propose it to the consideration of the 
House, as soon after the Christmas recess 
_as possible. It will not be advisable at 
this time to open all the particulars. Pro- 
jectors see no difficulties; and critics see 
nothing else. When any new propositions 
are made, unattended by their explana- 
tions, their qualifications, and a full stating 
of their grounds, they are very liable to be 
decried ; especially where men’s interests 
are concerned in decrying them. But | 
will venture to state the end and object I 
aim at, though not the means; I will state 
too, the limits I fix to myself in what I 
shall propose to the House. 
I mean a regulation, substantial as far 
as it goes. It will give to the public ser- 
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check on the worst. For its main pur- 
pose. is to correct the present prodigal 
constitution of the civil executive govern- 
ment of this kingdom; and unless this be 
done, I am satisfied no minister whatever 
can possibly introduce the least economy 
into the administration of it. 

As to my limits; the first is found in 
the rules of justice. And therefore, I do 
not propose to touch what any private 
man holds by alegal tenure. The second 
is in the rules of equity and mercy. 
Where oitices may be suppressed, which 
form the whole maintenance of innocent 
people, it is hard (and hardship is a kind 
of injustice) that thy who were decoyed 
into particular situations of life, by our 
fault, should be made the sacrifice of our 
I do not mean to starve such 
people, because we have been prodigal in 
our establishments. The removals will 
full almost wholly on those who hold of- 
fices by a tenure, in which they are liable 
to be, and frequently are, removed for ac- 
commodating the arrangements of admi- 
nistration ; and surely the accommodation 
of the public, in a great case like this, is 
full as material a cause for their removal, 
as the convenience of any administration, 
or the displeasure of any minister. The 
third sort of limits are to be found in the 
service of the state. No one employment | 
really and substantially useful to the public, 
and which may not very well be otherwise 
supplied, is to be retrenched ; or to be di- 
minished in jts Jawful and accustomed 
emoluments. To cut off such service, or 
such reward, is what, I conceive, neither 
politic, nor rational in any sense. The 
fourth of my limits, is, that the fund tor 
the reward of service, or merit, is to be 
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left of sufficient solidity for its probable 

rposes. The fifth, that the crown shall 

left an ample and liberal provision for 
personal s.tisfaction; and for as much of 
magnificence, as is suitable with the bur- 
thened state of this country; perhaps, 
some may think what I shall propose to 
leave, to be more than is decent. 

I propose the idea with the properties, 
and with the qualifications I have now ex- 
pressed. However presumptuous my at- 
tempt may appear, it is made with an 
humble and honest intention, and 1 will 
spare no pains to digest and ripen it. I 
trust it will give confidence to the people, 
and strength to government; that it will 
make our state of war vigorous; and our 
state of peace and repose really refreshing 
and recruiting. 

Lord John Cavendish. My hon. friend 
made me acquainted with his intended 
proposal before he gave notice of it in the 
House. I assured him, I much approved 
of it, and wished it all possible success, 
but that I doubted whether parliament had 
virtue enough at this time to bring so right 
a measure to perfection. I likewise told 
him, I was convinced that some plan of 
this kind was expected from us. The pres- 
sure of new taxes, and the decline of trade 
and of rents, have turned the thoughts of 
many persons towards this object; as a 
proof of what I say, I have a letter from a 
gentleman of fortune and character, to 
whom I am not personally known. His 
letter says, that from the present distresses 
and expected new burthens, many gentle- 
men are of opinion, that it becomes them 
to make some application to parliament ; 
that what has more particularly occurred 
to them is, to address parliament to en- 
quire into the public revenues, to retrench 
useless offices, and to give only proper 
salaries to those which are necessary. It 
may perhaps be supposed, that this idea, 
which corresponds so exactly with those 
of my hon. friend, was transmitted into 
the country by him or some person ac- 
- quainted with his plan. To contradict 
any belief of that sort, 1 can assure the 
House, that the letter is dated the 29th of 
November ; that is to say, before either I 
or any body else was acquainted with my 
hon. friend’s intention; so that this con- 
currence does not arise from any previous 
concert, but it happens, because the na- 
tional distresses suggest the same senti- 
ments to every man’s mind, and point out 
the same remedy. 

Mr. Dempster. In my conscience I am 
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persuaded, that the influence of the crown 
is the true cause of the mischievous origin, 
the destructive progress, the absurd con- - 
duct, and the obstinate prosecution, with- 
out view or hope, of this accursed Ame- 
rican war; which is now universally felt, 
and generally acknowledged, as itself the 
cause of all the other misfortunes of 
Great Britain, and principally of the pre- 
sent naval greatness of the House of 
Bourbon. I am as heartily convinced, 
that the King’s interest is as much affected 
by it.as that of the subject. If it con- 
tinues, and goes on as it has done, I vow 
to God, I do not think his Majesty will sit 
securely on his throne. I am bound to 
remove this evil, as 1 cordially love miy 
sovereign. I think myself bound to it by 
my faith, by my allegiance, by the sacred 
oath I have taken to his Majesty. By 
that sacred bond and indispensible obliga- 
tion, I am compelled to do every thing I 
can to secure the stability of his throne. 
This influence shakes it; it may subvert 
it; and nothing can be undertaken more 
worthy of a good subject, than to remove, 
in time, this means of mischief and danger 
to the King. I therefore thank my hon. 
friend for his intentions. They are worthy 
of his public spirit ; they would do honour 
to any man; and the business cannot be 
in more proper hands. I know his in- 
dustry ; and the rank he holds, as repre- 
sentative of the second city of the king- 
dom, makes him a most proper person to 
introduce his design with authority. 

‘Mr. J‘ox said: I cannot prevail on my- 
self to be entirely silent upon such an oc- 
casion as this. I shall, however, trouble 
you with but a few words. I have seme 
knowledge of the plan of my hon. friend ; 
and, in general, it has my hearty appro- 
bation. I thank him for the pains he has 
taken for the public service’; 1 thank him 
as much for his endeavours to vindicate the 
honour of this House. I am just come 
from another place, where the first men in 
the kingdom, the first in abilities, the first 
in estimation, are now libelling this House. 
Every instance they give (and they give 
many and strong instances) of uncorrected 
abuse, with regard to public money, is a 
libel on this House. Every argument 
they use for the reduction of prodigal ex- 
pence, (and their arguments are various 
and unanswerable, ) is a libel on this House. 
Every thing they state on the luxuriant 
growth of corrupt influence (and it never 
was half so flourishing) is a libel on this 
House. 
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But this House will be brought, by 
proper means, to wipe off all these impu- 
tations. ‘The people for a long time have 
been slow and torpid. The noble lord on 
the floor doubts whether they have virtue 
enough to go through with the plan of re- 
formation, which my hon. friend has to 
propose. But the virtue of necessity will 
animate them at last; and through them 
will it animate and correct this House. 
The virtue of necessity (sure in its prin- 
ciple, and irresistible in its operation) is 
an effectual reformer. It awakens late ; 
but it calls up many other virtues to its 
aid; and their joint exertion will infalli- 
bly bear down the greatest force, and dis- 
sipate the strongest combination that cor- 
rupt men have ever formed, or can ever 
form against them. 

There is amongst us but one mind upon 
the subject. I hope and trust, that no 
man or description of men, none who look 
to the public, none who wish the public 
ever to look up to them, will be so fost to 
all sense of their own reputation, and to 
all discernment of their true interest, as at 
any time, upon any terms, or upon any 
pretences, to accept of the management 
of the state, without securing the execu- 
tion of the plan of my hon. friend, or of 
one similar toit. If they should do other- 
wise, let them come into office with what 
intentions they may, they will sink in cha- 
racter faster than they can rise in power. 
That very influence, which they are pre- 
vailed upon to cherish as their means of 
strength, will become the source of their 
weakness. They will find, that the in- 
fluence is not at their disposal. They will 
find every good design which they may 
form, traversed and frustrated. This in- 
fluence will even appear in avowed oppo- 
sition to them. It will be first employed 
to embarrass, and at length to destroy 
them. Whoever wishes for ability to 
serve their country, must get rid of that 
kind of instrument. 

My hon. friend who spoke last says 
well, that his duty and allegiance to the 
King are strong motives with him, for 
wishing success to this proposition. Cer- 
tainly they must be so to every good sub- 
ject. Canthe King possibly enjoy the af- 
fection and confidence of his people, 
when his interest is wholly dissociated 
from theirs, and put upon a bottom per- 
fectly separate? It is but one and the 
same principle which cements friendship 
between man and man in society, and 
which promotes affection between king 
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and subject: namely, that they share but 
one fortune; that they flourish by the 
same prosperity; and are equal suffercrs 
under the same distress ; that the calamity 
of the people is the depression of the 
prince. On any other terms, there can 
be no sympathy between men in any rela- 
tion of life. Can any thing be more un- 
seemly, more fit to separate his Majesty 
from his people, and to alienate his people 
from him, than to find, that when the 
landed estates are sunk one fifth in value, 
when their rents remain unpaid ; when ma- 
nufactures languish and trade expires; and 
in that condition, burthen upon burthen is 
piled upon the fuinting people; when men 
of all ranks are obliged to retrench the 
most innocent Juxuries, and even such 2s 
were rather grown by habit into a kind of 
decent convenience, and to draw them- 
selves up into the limits of an austere and 
pinching ceconomy, that just the beginning 
of that time should be chosen, that a pe- 
riod of such general distress should be 
snatched at as the lucky moment for com- 
plimenting the crown with an addition of 
no less than 100,000/. a year. That the 
King should rise in splendour upon the 
very ruins of the country, and amidst its 


‘desolations should flourish with increased 


Opulence amidst the cries of his afflicted 
subjects. It is something monstrous, 
something unnatural: an outrage to the 
sense; an Insult on the sufferings of the 
nation. 

I hope, therefore, for the sake of the 
public, for the sake of all public men, for 
the sake of the crown, and for the sake of 
the King, that myhon. friend will edd per- 
severance to the diligence he has already 
employed in his va for lessening the pub- 
lic expences, and reducing the ruinous in- 
fluence of the crown; and that no time 
after the holidays will be lost in producing 
it. He has my hearty approbation, and 
will have my warmest support. 

Mr. Gilbert expressed the warmest ap- 
probation of Mr. Burke’s propositions. 
and said, that ifhe had not got the start ot 
him, he proposed to do something of the 
same kind himself. 

Colonel Barré expressed his indignation 
at the contemptuous manner in which the 
minister had received a proposition of such 
importance, and to which ull the rest of 
the House had paid uncommon attention. 
He expressed the strongest satisfacuioa 
that a business of that magnitude and con- 
sequence should be in such hands. Not 
having as yet received a communication 
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the particulars of the plan, he could not 
express approbation or disapprobation of 
those particulars ; but, in general, he was 
rejoiced to hear of a plan of public ceco- 
nomy; and he hoped such a plan would 
be large and comprehensive; so as not 
only to insure a just economy in the ex- 
penditure of public money, but that it 
would effectually provide a remedy for the 
abuses that exist, and were on all hands 
allowed to exist, in the present mode of 
accounting for the receipt and disburse- 
ments of public money. 


1780. 


Complaint against the Duke of Bolton 
Sor concerning Himselfin the Southampton 
Election.] January 24. Mr. Lovel Stan- 
hope said, the House had, previous to the 
holidays, been moved on the subject of a 
contempt incurred by the duke of Chan- 
dos, who had been complained of as hav- 
ing interfered in the election for member 
for Hampshire, by sending a letter at- 
tempting to influence the vote of an 
elector. The interference of peers of 
arliament in elections was a matter 
Fighly censurable, and directly in viola- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the 
Commons of England; he was sorry there- 
fore to say, that upon enquiry he had 
found that the duke of Chandos was not 
the only peer against whom there was 
ground of puc ion of having interfered in 
the election for Hampshire; he had in 
his hand many letters written by different 
peers ; for the present, however, he would 
produce but one of them, and that he 
should move might be referred to the 
Committee of Privileges. If his motion 
was acceded to, which he presumed it 
would be, as it was exactly similar in its 
foundation to that which had been agreed 
to relative to the duke of Chandos, he 
meant to follow it with another motion, 
that it be an instruction to the Committee 
to report upon this letter at the same time 
that they reported on the letter of the 
duke of Chandos. Mr. Stanhope then 
took out of a bundle of manuscripts a letter 
from the duke of Bolton to an elector of 
Hampshire, and read the contents, the sum 
of which was an earnest request made by 
his grace, that the person addressed 
would not only vote himself for Mr. Jer- 
voise, but use his interest to procure him 
as many votes as possible. 
The motion was put and carried nem. 
con, He then proposed his other mo- 
tion, upon which 
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Mr. Wilkes said, he was far from being 
sensible that the motion then before the 
House was proper to be put at all, much 
less did it strike him that it ought to be 
agreed to. Thecomplaint of a breach of 
privilege against the duke of Chandos was 
not similar to the present complaint; it 
was exceedingly drecinct and different ; 
he had moved against the duke of Chan- 
dos, for having interfered in the election 
for Hampshire, not merely as a peer of 
parliament, but asa peer of parliament and 
as lord lieutenant of the county ; for hav- 
ing used the influence and powers of the 
crown, in violation of the freedom cf 
election, and in breach of the privileges of 
the Commons of England ; a matter infi- 
nitely more alarming than the interference 
of a private peer of colar His 
complaint had been referred to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges some time since, and 
he saw no reason why another cause of 
complaint, relative to the same election, 
lately discovered, should stop the progress 
of the deliberations of the Committee, or 
delay their report upon what was already 
The two complaints were 
perfectly clear of each other, and, as far 
as his experience in parliamentary busi- 
ness enabled him to judge, he conceived 
it to be the regular method of procedure 
to decide upon one matter before another 
was taken into consideration; indeed, if 
that rule did not hold in the present case, 
it was impossible to say when the Com- 
mittee might be expected to make their 
report on the complaint against the duke 
of Chandos, because a varicty of other 
complaints might be made from time to 
time. | 

Mr. Stanhope was not inclined to alter 
his opinion, in consequence of what the 
hon. gentleman had said, but would still 
stand by his motion. In answer to the 
argument of the delay, which agreeing to 
his motion would occasion, it was altoge- 
ther. ill-founded; the whole trouble of 
establishing the necessary proof relative 
to the complaint which the House had 
just referred to the Committee of Privileges 
laid solely in producing evidence of the 
letter which he had read, being the hand- 
writing of the duke of Bolton; a matter 
which he was prepared for, and which 
would not cost the committee two minutes 
time. 

Mr. Dunning said, that from what the 
hon. gentleman had urged he could not 
collect any thing amounting to a plausible 
reason, why the committee should delay 
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their report upon the complaint already 
before them, till they had investigated that 
which had been now referred to them. 
The two complaints were certainly distinct. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that all the 
proof necessary he could produce in two 
minutes. Possibly all the proof that ap- 
peared necessary to the hon. gentleman at 
resent might be produced in two minutes, 
But how could he foresee what might or 
might not appear to the committee to be 
roper evidence to be laid before them ? 
e hoped therefore that a motion objected 
to upon such strong grounds, and which 
was in itself so contrary to parliamentary 
form, would be withdrawn. 
Mr. Stanhope still expressing an unwil- 
lingness to withdraw his motion, . 
Sir George Yonge said he was astonished 
to see the hon. gentleman persist in a mat- 
ter so clearly irregular. He contended, 
that if the present motion was carried, it 
would amount to a prohibition on the 
committee respecting thecomplaint against 
the duke of Chandos, for that in fact it 
would be telling the committee they must 
not proceed to report on that complaint 
though it was before them first, till they 
had investigated another complaint newly 
referred to them. 
Mr. Stanhope at length gave up th 
point. 


Debate in the Commons on the Irish 
Trade Bul.| Lord North brought up a 
Bill “to allow the trade between Ireland 
and the British colonies and plantations in 
America and the West Indies, and the 
British settlements on the coast of Africa, 
to be carried on in like manner as it now 
is carried on between Great Britain and 
the said colonies and settlements,’’ and 
moved that it be read a first time. 

Lord George Gordon insisted on the 
noble lord's first giving the House a clear 
account of the reception of the propositions 
which his lordship had made respecting 
Treland, and of the two acts already passed 
in favour of that country, by the parlia- 
ment and people of Ireland, declaring that 
it was now time for the House to act like 
men, and to give a decisive opinion re- 
specting Ireland, a matter in which they 
must peice | be directed by a just 
report of the feelings of the Irish upon 
what had already been done for them by 
the British legislature, and upon the pro- 
position, as a fulfilment of which, the pre- 
sent bill was brought in. 

_ The Speaker told Jord George, that the 
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motion before the House was, “ That the 
bill be now read a first time.” That there- 
fore all his lordship had said was irregular, 
and had no reference to the motion. If 
the noble lord meant to oppose the first 
reading, that was the time to make his 
objections; but the questions he had asked, 
did not go to that point. 

Lord George Gordon said, he wished to 
save time, that therefore he insisted upon 
hearing from the noble lord, in what man- 
ner his yd en and his bills had been 
received in Ireland; that if the noble lord 
refused to state to the House the real truth 
relative to their reception, he was in pos- 
session of the whole matter, and he would 
lay it before them, and then he should 
expect ministers to reply, if they could; 
which he believed they could not, as he 
had the best information, and would, in 
a good argument of an hour’s length, every 
part of which would be found to be unan- 
swerable, prove that Ireland was not con- 
tented: that notwithstanding what lord 
Irnham, whom he then saw, or lord Belia- 
mont had said in the House of Peers in 
Dublin, and notwithstanding the vuice of 
both Houses of the Irish parliament, the 
armed associations would have more, and 
that they did not expect it as a matter of 
favour, but demanded it as a matter of 
right. 

Lord Beauchamp said, if the noble lord 
seriously wished to know the sentiments 
of Ireland respecting the bills already 
passed, the best way would be for him to 
move for the addresses of both Houses of 
the Irish parliament. 

Mr. James Luttrell, before he gave his 
consent to the first reading of the Bill, in- 
sisted upon knowing on what day the noble 
lord meant to move that it be read a se- 
cond time. The subject was certainly 
highly important, and the Bill ought to 
pass its several stages deliberately and in 
a full House. 

Lord North said, he did not conceive it 
was parliamentary for gentlemen to call 
upon him to know, on what day he meant 
to move for the second reading of a bill, 
which had not been read a first time: and 
to declare, that they would oppose the first 
reading, unless he first answered that ques- 
tion. Every gentleman would have it in 
his power to object to the day moved for 
the second reading, when that mation 
should be made; he was not, however, 
under the least difficulty, with regard to 
answering the honourable gentlemans 


question, though he could not altogether 
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approve of the mode in which it had been 
put. The present Bill certainly was not so 
circumstanced, in point of necessity, for 
dispatch, as the two Bills had been which 
had passed before the holidays; he hoped 
nevertheless that it would not be unne- 
cessarily delayed, and therefore if the pre- 
sent motion was carried, his intention was, 
to move that it be read a second time on 
Thursday. 

Sir Thomas Egerton said, it might be 
remembered, that in former sessions, when 
questions of commerce respecting Ireland 
had been in agitation, the several manu- 
facturing towns of this kingdom had ap- 
plied to parliament, and urged their situa- 
tion, as an objection to the matters then 
under discussion, pleading that in reliance 
on the good faith of parliament they had 
put themselves into that situation, and 
therefore it would be unjust to grant to 
Ireland what must materially affect their 
interest. The case now, he observed, was 
much altered; it was no longer a question 
of commerce, but a question of great na- 
tional importance ; for which reason the 
several places in the kingdom likely to be 
affected by what had already been done, 
and by what remained to be done for Ire- 
Jand, had thought it more decent and du- 
tiful to remain silent, and to trust alto- 
gether to the wisdom and justice of par- 
liament. He hoped, therefore, that a bad 
use would not be made of their forbearance, 
and that a consideration of their interest 
would not be abandoncd, but that the pre- 
sent Bill would be deliberately discussed. 

Lord George Gordon read a resolution 
of the Newry Association, respecting the 
conduct of the British parliament, by 
which it appeared that they were not 
yet fully satisfied. In the course of his 
speech, which was long and dittuse, his 
lordship talked of a rebellion in Ireland, 
and repeatedly called on lord Irnham to 
speak to what had passed in the House 
of Peers in Dublin. 

Lord ZIrnham could not refrain from 
saying a word or two in reply. When the 
propositions were received in Ireland, he 
said that they gave, both to the parliament 
andthe people, very great satisfaction ; that 
they were perfectly pleased with the two 
Acts already passed, as far as they went, 
and that the parliament breathed a spirit 
of loyalty to the King, of gratitude to 
England, and of estecm for the British le- 
gislature. He declared upon his honour 
that they were unanimous in expressing 
both the one and the other, and that what 
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the noble lord had said relative to a rebel- 
lion in Ireland, had surprised him exceed- 
ingly, because when he was there, and he 
had not long left that kingdom, there was 
not the smallest appearance of discontent ; 
on the contrary, all was cordiality and 
friendship towards England. 

The Bill was read a first time. Lord 
North then moved that it be read a second 
time on the 27th. 

Mr. James Luttrell objected, and par- 
ticularly rested on the necessity of the 
noble lord’s ascertaining the condition of 
the trade he meant to give to Ireland ; ob- 
serving, that it was highly neccssary to be 
defined, because the noble lord had labour- 
ed a great deal in the course of his speech, 
in opening the propositions to the com- 
mittee, previous to the recess, to prove, 
that though he meant to give Ireland a 
right to import sugars, that they could not 
possibly derive any benefit from that right 
of importation; but would get them 
cheaper by taking them from England, than 
immediately from the West Indies. Me. 
Luttrell professed himself zealous for giv- 
ing Ireland what she desired—a free trade ; 
and declared, that if this country ordered 
the imposition of taxes upon the imports 
of Ireland, Ireland was not free. He said 
the question respecting Ireland was be- 
come principally a question of state; it 
was necessary however to define what 
part of it was commercial and what poli- 
tical; he wished therefore for more time, 
or that the noble lord would then describe 
in its full extent the condition on which 
the favour was to be granted, remarking 
that the two acts already passed had not 
stood in need of the same sort of previous 
explanation, because they were clearly 
unconditional in every respect. 

Lord North said, that it was true the 
former acts had no condition annexed 
to them, because trom their tendency none 
was necessary: with regard to the pre- 
sent Bill, the condition of it grew out of 


| its principle; it had been brought into 


the House in consequence of a resolution 
of the commiitee, stating it to be ex- 
pedient to grant Ireland a right to import 
trom America and the West Indies, upon 
condition of carrying on that trade on the 
same terms as those upon which England 
enjoyed it. The gentlemen employed to 
draw up the Bill, had doubtless complied 
with this resolution, which in course be- 
came the principle of the Bill. With re- 
gard to what the hon. gentleman had said 


of his having declared, that although the 
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Bill would give Ireland a right to import 
from the West-Indies, she could not pro- 
fit by that trade, he had neither made 
such a declaration, nor meant to convey 
any such idea. 

Lord Nugent begged that the House 
would suffer the Bill to be read a second 
time on: Thursday, observing that there 
would be ample opportunity for amending 
it in other stages. His lordship confirm- 
ed all that had been said about the happy 
temper of Ireland, and the welcome 
manner in which they had received the 
propositions, asserting, that although there 
might be some few people in that country 
as mad as some that were in this, every ra- 
tional, sensible man approved of what had 
been done. 

Mr. James Luttrell moved, that the 
words ‘on Wednesday se’nnight,’ be in- 
serted in the room of the words ‘ on Thurs- 
_ day next.’ | 

r. Turner said he was sorry to hear 
the smallest objection made to the pro- 
gress of a bill, which it so well became the 
English parliament to countenance, and 
declared he would on no occasion vote 
with opposition when he thought them 
wrong. , 

Lord George Gordon said he meant to 
shew, that if the Bill was a good bill, it 
ought to be read a second time the very 
next day, for not a moment was to be lost, 
and if it was not a good bill, it ought 
never to be read a second time. He then 
produced a pamphlet entitled “ A Letter 
to lord North, by Francis Dobbs, coun- 
sellor at law in Dublin,’ and began to 
read it, much to the dislike of the House, 
which, from near 200 members, soon 
thinned to Jess than 50. After he had 
proceeded about half way, a member asked 
the Speaker, if any gentleman had a right 
to introduce a pamphlet, and read the 
whole asa part of his speech, whether the 
House liked it or not? Because if he had, 
he said, there would be an end to buziness, 
as another member might take up a folio 
volume and insist qn reading it through. 

The Speaker said it lay altogether with 
the House, who were masters of their own 
orders, and could either give permission 
or not in the present case, or any other. 

Lord George Gordon insisted on doing 
his duty, and proceeded to read on, de- 
claring it was an excellent pamphlet. 

Lord North, and several others, in vain 
expressed their disnleasure at his lord- 
ship’s proceeding, and the Speaker more 
than once gave it as his opinion that the 
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phlet had no reference to the motion 
then before the House. Lord George, 
however, contrived to begin again and 
again, and at length so tired the House, 
which was by this time reduced to a bare 
40 members, that they consented to let 
him finish it, finding him deaf to all at- 
tempts to prevent it, whether founded on 
order or not. When he had done read- 
ing, he added a few gencral assertions, 
that Ireland was not contented, declaring, 
that every assertion that she was, was a 
mere hum, and gave notice that he would 
the next day move arepeal of the Decla- 
ratory Act of Geo. 1, binding Ireland in 
all cases whatsoever. 

The question was put, and lord George 
Gordon divided the House upon it, when 
the numbers were, For the motion, I, 
Against it, 39; the maia question was 
then put and agreed to. 


Jan. 25. Lord George Gordon asked 
for the order of the day. The Speaker 
told him there was none: his lordship 
seemed surprised, and said that he had 
given notice that he intended to move a 
repeal of the Declaratory Act of the 6th 
Geo. 1. No notice having been formally 
given, none appeared on the books; his 
lordship therefore proceeded to open his 
motion. The first step he took for that 
purpose, was to read an account of two 
debates in the House of Lords of Ireland, 
from a newspaper, and containing first 
the speech of Lord Bellamont, whom his 
lordship stiled the mouth-piece of the Irish 
parliament, and afterwards those of the 
Lord Chancellor and another peer. His 
lordship accompanied his recital with se- 
veral comments, some serious, but most of 
them ludicrous: he had not proceeded 
far before 

Lord North rose and said, though he 
should be exceedingly sorry to press the 
point of order on the noble lord, he could 
not refrain from submitting it to his can- 
dour, how extremely irregular it was for 
a member to read a speech from a news- 
paper, purporting to be the speech of a 
noble person in a respectable asseinbly in 
another kingdom, to use the name of 
that person with the utmost freedom, and 
to comment upon the speech without re- 
serve, when the speech was not before 
the House, and was by no means authen- 
ticated, but the mere out-door report of a 
matter which might or might not have 
been delivered in the respectable pl»ce in 
which it was stated to have been spoken. 
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Mr. J. Luttrell commended the noble 
lord’s delicacy, and said that certainly it 
was not regular to comment upon the 
speech of a member of another assembly, 
mentioning that member by name, unless 
the matter commented upon was fully au- 
thenticated. But that if such conduct was 
defensible respecting any person, it was 
respecting the noble earl in question, who 
had | himself set the example, and com- 
mented on the conduct of several] members 
of that assembly, in a most illiberal and 
unjust manner, abusing them by name, 
. and making no scruple to say every thing 
that wantonness could suggest, to the 
prejudice of some of the most worthy and 
respectable characters in the empire. 

ord North observed, that he could 
only say the matter was wrong in itself, 
let it begin where it would, and that cer- 


tainly he who first set the ae was 
much to blame; but admitting that the 


arliament of Ireland had been betrayed 
into an irregularity, it was no reason they 
should follow the same error. 

Lord George Gordon promised to be 
more guarded in the remainder of what he 
had to read, and not to mention any names 
whatever. He declared that all he meant 
to offer to the consideration of the House, 
both by reading and speech, should not 
take up more than one hour; that it was 
exceedingly important, because it would 

rove incontestably that the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon was deceived, if he 
imagined all Ireland was contented with 
what had been done, because the parlia- 
ment of that country had expressed their 
satisfaction on hearing the news of the two 
Acts having passed the British legislature, 
and of the third proposition made to the 
committee by the noble lord. He begged 
therefore that the House would pay him 
due attention, declaring that it would be 
for their interest and ease, because he was 
determined to do his duty; and if they 
prevented him one day, he would resume 
the subject the next, by which means the 
matter might be postponed tilla busy day, 
and then so much would be before the 
House, that they would find themselves 
disagreeably situated. His lordship then 

oceeded to read the remainder of lord 

Hamont’s speech, &c. terming it the 
speech of a noble lord in a certain assem- 
bly, and observing, that he read it merely 
‘88 @ Dewspaper account, and if any part 
of it was wrongly stated, a noble lord sat 
near him lord Irnham) who had been 
present at the debate, and who would set 
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him right by contradicting those parts of 
the account which the noble lord should 
know to be erroneous. After goin 

eeu the account, his lordship read, 
one after another, lord Hillsborough’s let- 
ter to the lord mayor of Dublin, (dated 
St. James's, Dec. 23, and Pana that hig 
Majesty had just returned from the House 
of Peers, whither he had been to give his 
royal assent to an Act respecting the trade 
of Ireland, a printed copy of which he 
enclosed ) ; the letter oflord: Hillsborough’s 
secretary to the seneschal of Newry, on 
the same subject; various extracts from 
the Irish papers, containing accounts of 
the iUluminations in Dublin, on the re- 
ceipt of the news ; accounts of the feelings 
of the people of Armagh on the occasion, 
and of the people of different places; @ 
letter from sir Edward Newenham on the 
subject of what he termed the commercial 
emancipation of Ireland ; the resolutions of 
the Newry association of armed volunteers, 


and other papers; upon each of which he 


was profuse in remarks, in order to draw 
an argument from the whole, that though 
the parliament of Ireland was satisfied, the 
people at large were not, and particular 
the armed associations. At nee he too 
up a pamphlet, which he said was Mr. 
Dobbs letter, and which he declared he 
should read for the instruction of the 
House. A general murmur took place om 
this, and 

Lord North rose to object, observing 
that the noble lord had read the pamphlet’ 
before, and that he did not doubt but it 
had been read or heard by every member 
present. His lordship added, that if any 
one gentleman would rise, and say he had 
not read or heard it, or that he wished to 
have it read by the noble lord, he would © 
sit down and patiently abide the recital. 

Lord George Gordon said, he by no 
means wished to press an unpleasant 
matter on the House; but the pamphlet 
was really so excellent that it ought to be 
read every day in the week: however, as 


the House wished not to hear it, he would 


proceed in the shortest manner to his mo- 
tion. He then desired that the Declaratory 
Act might be read, which being done by 
the clerk at the table, he begged to read 
it again himself; not, he said, that it had 
not been read very correctly by the clerk, 
who, he was aware, was one of the best 
readers in existence, but merely to give 
the marking passages a due emphasis and 
energy. Having gone through the Act, 
his lordship produced his motion, which 
[4 P} ) 
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was, in form, a Bill: he was therefore told 
by the Speaker and lord North, that he 
must move for leave to bring in a Bill, and 
that he could proceed in no other way. 
He accordingly moved, when unluckily 
no member rose to second the motion. 
He called on lord Irnham, claiming a lees 
formance of his promise of the preceding 


day. 

Lord Irnham owned he had hInstily 
given such a promise; but having had an 
opportunity to weigh the matter more ma- 
turely, he begged leave to wave it, and 
hoped the noble lord would excuse his 
seconding a motion which, upon reflection, 
did not appear to him to be proper or ex- 
pedient. 

Lord’ George Gordon rose to explain, 
but no motion being before the House, a 
member moved the question of adjourn- 
ment, which the Speaker was proceeding 
to put in the usual form, when lord George 
rose again and began speaking; being 
called to order, he said he meant to speak 
to the question of adjournment, but going 
into his former story, the members left 
their seats, and he thereupon sat down, 
giving the Speaker an eae of dis- 
pete the House in form, which was 

one. 


Debate on the Complaint against the 
Duke of Chandos for ee Himself in 
the Southampton Election.) Feb.2. Mr. 
Bacon reported from the Committee of 
Privileges, the matter, as it appeared to 
them, touching the several Complaints 
made to the House, upon the 10th and 
17th December last (that the duke of 
Chandos, a peer of parliament, and lord 
lieutenant of the county of Southampton, 
had signed several letters with his own 
hand respecting the then ensuing election 
for the said county, thereby concerning 
himself in the said election, in breach of 
the privilege of this House, and in in- 
fringement of the liberties and privileges 
of the Commons of Great Britain) toge- 
ther with the Resolutions of the com- 
mittee thereupon ; and he read the Report 
in his place as follows : 

To prove what is alledged in the said 
Complaints, the seven letters mentioned 
therein, were delivered in to your com- 
mittee ; and five of them being shewn to 
the persons to whom they were addressed 
(the other two not attending the commit- 
tee) four of the said persons said they had 
received them by the post, and the other 
person said, he had received a letter to 
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that purpose; but could not say that was 
it, as it had been out of his custody, but 
he believed it was. The said five letters 
were traced by your committee from the 
hands of the persons to whom they were 
addressed, into the hands of the member 
who delivered them in to your committee. 
Then Mr. William Lawless being called 
before your committee, and the several 
letters mentioned in the complaints, bein 
shewn him, said, That he wrete them 
himself, and saw the duke of Chandos sign 
them; and that he had written 3 or 400 
such letters, most of which were signed in 
his presence. Mr. Coulston, inspector of 
the bye days at the General Post-office, 
being examined, said, He had never seen 
the fake write. Being shewn the super- 
scriptions of the letters, said, he believed, 
from the number he had seen, they were 
the duke’s hand writing; that he had 

assed them as franked; and that when 

e saw any which he suspected, he charged 
them. Then five of the said letters were 
read, and appeared to relate to the said 
election. And the resolution of the 
House, upon the 26th of November last, 
“ That it is a high infringement of the 
liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
Great Britain, for any lord of parliament, 
or any lord lieutenant of any county, to 
concern themselves in the elections of 
members to serve for the Commons in 
parliament,’ was also read. Upon the 
whole, your committee came to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

‘¢ That James Bridges, duke of Chandos, 
a peer of parliament, and lord lieutenant 
of the county of Southampton, has con- 
cerned himself in the late election of a 
knight of the shire for the said county. 
2. That James Bridges, duke of Chandos, 
&c. has been guilty of a breach of the pri- 
vilege of this House, and an infringement 
of the liberties and privileges of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain.” 

Lord Nugent observed, that although he 
did not rise to defend the conduct of the 
noble duke, or controvert the facts stated 
in the report, he thought it was totally 
unnecessary to proceed further in this bu- 
siness. He endeavoured to divert the at- 
tention of the House by a story, in order 
to shew that custom had in some measure 


‘sanctioned such a conduct. He said, that 


in the year 1746, when Mr. Pitt was ap- 
poixted paymaster of the forces, in the 
room of Mr. Winnington, Mr. Pitt, on his 
vacating his seat, was re-elected for a 
Sussex borough, through th¢ interes of 
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the late duke of Newcastle. What was 
the consequence? A complaint was pre- 
ferred to that House by the unsuccessful 
member against the noble duke, as a peer 
of parliament, and lord lieutenant, and 
against the great lord Chatham, as being 
returned by an undue influence; one of 
them the best, the other the greatest man 
that ever lived ; for he believed God never 
made a better man than the late duke of 
Newcastle; nor an abler statesman and 
sounder patriot than Mr. Pitt. But the 
complaint was dismissed by a majority of 
full three to one. The noble duke was 
naturally hospitable and generous, and he 
might have possibly given a few dinners 
on the occasion; nor would it be easy at 
any time, he believed, to prevent noble 
peers from concerning themselves in elec- 
tions, either in a more direct or covert way. 
The matter was then very properly let to 
sleep, and he hoped the example would 
be followed on the present occasion, and 
this would likewise be let to sleep. That 
being his wish, he would move, ‘ That 
the said report be taken into consideration 
on that day four months.” . 

Mr. Wilkes observed, that the offence 
charged in the report was of a most atro- 
cious nature, and was infinitely criminal in 
its nature and purport, by the aggravating 
circumstances which accompanied it. He 
repeated some of them and dwelt with 
great energy onthem. He said, the cases 
compared by the noble Jord were widely 
different; that the conduct of the deceased 
duke and the noble earl, was not a justifi- 
cation of the duke of Chandos; neither 
was the interference at all similar. One 
was influencing a borough election, of 
which no proof, further than giving a few 
dinners to the electors, was stated by the 
noble lord who made the motion; and, 
however great or able lord Chatham might 
be, he was far from thinking him infallible. 

After a few words more, to the same 
purpose, the question was called for, and 
the gallery cleared; but the debate con- 
tinued, in the course of which a motion 
was made for reading the Journals of the 

ear 1702, containing a complaint against 

loyd, oy of Worcester, for inter- 
fering in the election for that county. The 
proceedings being read, it appeared that 
sir John Packington, one of the candidates, 
had proved the interference of the right 
reverend prelate ; in consequence of which, 
the House of Commons addressed queen 
Anne to remove him, for his corrupt prac- 
tices, from the place he held near her ma- 
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jesty, that of almoner, which request the 
queen complied with. 

The question was put, and the House 
divided on lord Nugent’s motion: Yeas 
87; Noes 30. | ad 


Debate on the Earl of Shelburne’s Mo- 
tion for a Committee of both Houses to en- 
quire into the Public Expenditure.] Feb. 
8. The Earl of Shelburne made his pro- 
mised motion before the holidays, which 
was in the following words : 

‘‘ That a Committee be appointed, con- 
sisting of members of both Houses, pos- 
sessing neither employment nor pension, . 
to examine without delay into the Public 
Expenditure and the mode of accounting 
for the same; more particularly into the 
manner of making all contracts, and at the 
same time to take into consideration, what 
saving can be made consistent with public 
dignity, justice and gratitude, by an aboli- 
tion of old and new created offices, the 
duties of which have either ceased, or shall 
on enquiry prove inadequate to the fees, 
or other emoluments arising therefrom ; 
or by the reduction of such salaries, or 
other allowances and profits as may.appear 
to be unreasonable: that the same may 
be applied to lessen the present ruinous 
expenditure, and to enable us to carry on 
the present war against the House of 
Bourbon.” . 

His lordship observed, that sande lg, 
act openly, directly, and fairly, he had 
moved the proposition, which he meant 
to submit to their lordships full eight 
weeks since, in order that noble lords 
might be fully acquainted with its import, 
anid the several great objects which it em- 
braced. It had lain on the table full two 
months, and he had no doubt, as it con- 
tained matter of public interest, that it 
would meet with a full, grave, and impar- 
tial discussion. Before he proceeded fur- 
ther, he thought it his duty to inform 
their lordships, that he had, in conformity 
to a wish expressed by anoble friend (lord 
Coventry) made a trifling alteration to- 
wards the conclusion, as it stood in the 
address laid upon the table; he meant, 
part of the concluding sentence, after the 
word, ‘“* Bourbon.”” The words were, 
‘¢ with that decision and vigour, which can 
alone result from national zeal, confidence 
and unanimity.’? Independent of that 
trifling alteration, the motion in every 
other respect would stand in its original 
form; and before he went into the ques- 
tion as it stood in the motion, he wished 
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most sincerely that every noble lord who 
heard him, would clearly understand, that 
he meant not, by any means, to obtrude 
his own' specific words on the House. He 
intreated their lordships to consider the 
motion asa hint, or recommendation to 
take up the matter substantially conveyed 
in it, and not attend to its mere form or 
texture. It was rather calculated to draw 
their lordships’ attention, than to dictate 
to their judgment. These were his ge- 
neral ideas; these were the great and un- 
mixed objects he had in contemplation ; 
these were the genuine sentiments of a 
man zealous and solicitous for the safety 
and welfare of his country. 

The great point to which all his wishes 
tended, and to effect which his motion 
was chiefly framed, was to annihilate the 
undue influence, operating upon both 
Houses of Parliament, and to establish 
power in the place of it; a constitutional 

ower, instead of an unconstitutional in- 
uence. The latter was the curse and 
bane, and would, if not timely eradicated, 
ah the destruction of this country; the 
ormer, whether described under the name 
of prerogative, or patronage, or the natural 
influence of the crown, grew out of the 
nature of the constitution. He would 
hot confine himself to abstract opinion, he 
would explain what he meant. It was in- 
fluence which had contributed so fully to 
the ruin of this country. It had got into 
our navy, into our army, into both Houses 
of Parliament, and into, in short, every de- 
partment, both civil and military. It was 
the great source whence almost all promo- 
tion sprung, as it was the only direct and 
certain road to preferment. e constitu- 
tional power of the crown, in rewardin 
rofessional merit, in stimulating candi- 
tes for martial fame, to great and glo- 
rious actions ; in exciting a noble, generous 
spiritjof emulation, was lost in the accursed 
gulph of influence. The unworthy, the 
servile, and the grovelling rejoiced, be- 
cause they saw when the power of the 
crown degenerated into mere influence, 
that the means most likely to procure pre- 
ferment or favour, were of a nature per- 
fectly congenial to their own mind. On 
the other Band, the able veteran, the man 
of high honour and distinguished integrity, 
was sure either to be overlooked, or to 
suffer daily causes of mortification and 
eeeut: Such was the consequence of the 
undue influence of the crown, operating 
upon parliament, as contrasted with the 


solid, natural, constitutional power of the 


crown, which formed part of the essential 
inherent rights and appendages of royalty, 
in this limited government; and which 
was what principally constituted the basis 
of the independence of the crown u 

the other two branches of the legislature. 
The sovereign had the power of conferring 
all favours and graces, the appointment of 
officers, civil and military ; the bestowing 
of titles of rank and honour, &c. These 


; were high oe but were placed 


very properly, and of course gave him ex- 
tensive influence; and attached those, who, 
in their different stations, experienced the 
notice of a gracious sovereign. But influ- 
ence, as he observed before, reversed the 
whole order of things; the power which 
should solely originate with the prince, 
began in parliament; thence all preten- 
sions to favour were established ; and in- 
stead of considering the real claims, the 
personal vote or parliamentary weight and 
connections were put in the scale against 
long service, great abilities, experience, 
ne all the qualifications necessary to con- 
stitute the statesman, the sailor, or the 
soldier. The crown thus became robbed 
of its nativeand proper influence, and an in- 
fluence of another kind was substituted in its 
stead, as the price of creating an undue and 
unconstitutional influence in parliament. 
To restore to the crown its constitutional 
power, to render parhament independent, 
and place government upon its only true 
grounds, wisdom, justice, and public virtue, 
which will ever secure the confidence aad 
affection of the people, was his most earnest 
wish; and that could not be effected without 
striking at the root, which appeared to 
him, (no matter from what cause, or how 
it came to grow to its present enormous 
growth) to exist now in parliament; in 
what he had to offer on the subject of his 
present motion, therefore, he should chiefly 
direct his argument that way. 

His lordship then proceeded to state the 
whole of our financial system. By the last 
accounts he was able to procure, the na- 
tional debt contracted since the com- 
mencement of the present war, would, at 
the close of the present session, amount to 
fifty millions at least, funded and unfunded, 
which, according to the terms the ministet 
in the other House had negociated the 
two last loans, would bear an interest of 
upwards of two millions and a half, if not 
three, per annum. The standing interest 
on the old loans, was nearly four millions 
and a half; in all, seven millions. He 
was then stating what the nation stood 
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bound to pay, at the very instant he was 
speaking; but allowing for argument's 
sake, that peace would be made in the 
course of the year 1780, of which he feared 
there was not the most distant prospect 

Lord Sandwich gave an affirmative and 
significant nod]; he believed there was 
not a lord present who would say, that the 
year 1781 must not be a borrowing year; 
that is, that the expences of that year 
would considerably exceed the ordinary 
supplies. Add to this, arrears, contingent 
expences, not brought to account; anda 

eat number of miscellaneous outgoings ; 
Fe was fully justified in saying, that the 
whole of the national debt, old and new, 
would amount to the enormous sum of 
200 millions, drawing after it an annual 
interest ef about 8 millions. This was an 
alarming circumstance : but if to this con- 
sideration were added other circumstances 
and events, probable or certain, then in- 
deed the most confident ought to be stag- 
gered, and the most firm be driven almost 
to despair. 

What were they? Possible defeats ; the 
destruction of our commerce ; the captur- 
ing of our islands inthe West Indies. An 
armed neutrality in Europe, an event in its 
consequences almost as fatal as open or 
avowed hostilities, he meantthe resolutions, 
or at least threats, of the northern crowns 
and states, to preserve a free and uninter- 
rupted navigation, and to protect their re- 
spective flays from the belligerent powers. 
These circumstances formed but a part of 
the political picture of this country. He 
did not wish to paint too strongly, nor sur- 
charge it; but he was convinced, if the 
West Indies should be wrested from us by 
France, that under such a load of debts and 
Increasing taxes, it would be impossible for 
this country, without the miraculous in- 
terposition of Providence, to subsist as 

an independent nation. 

His lordship then entered into a long 
detail relative to the mode of contracting 
our public debts, the high rate of interest 
we were compelled to borrow at; and the 
shameful waste of public money, in every 
branch of the national expenditure. This 
led his lordship into a very wide field, and 
a long train of argumentative computations, 
which hewound upwith remarkable ability, 
and with singular correctness, tracing the 
whole up to its true source, the minister 
in the other House. The minister had 
led the people into the present ruinous and 
disgraceful war ais fabs. by degrees, 
till he had so far plunged them, that there 
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was not a possibility of retreating. He 
had, indeed, put the most shameful and 
gross impositions on the country gen- 
tlemen. He first told them, that the riot 
at Boston arose merely from the turbulent 
temper of a few ungovernable spirits; that 
the province of Massachuset’s Bay having 
neglected the duty she owed her sovereign 
and the British parliament, must feel the 
resentment of tls country; and that the 
Act for shutting up the harbour and port 
of Boston, and the other measures which 
naturally accompanied it, would imme- 
diately operate so as to bring them to 
a proper sense of their duty, on which 
basis the claims of the crown and parlia- 
ment of Great Britain would be so firmly 
established, as never hereafter to be shaken. 
This was the first step taken by the minister. 
To obviate every objection which might be 
urged against an eventual civil war, the naval 
and military establishments were voted as 
in atime of peace; and the acts alluded to, 
were represented in both Houses of parlia- 
ment, by the confidential servants of the 
crown, a8 nomore than mere authoritative 
mandates or requisitions, to the inhabitants 
of Boston in particular, and the province 
of Massachuset’s Bay in general, which 
were to meet with a ready and prompt 
obedience. 

A new parliament was convened, by a 
premature dissolution of the former; and 
the minister’s promises and predictions 
having failed, a repetition of the same s0- 
lemn farce was displayed. The colonies 
were found to be refractory ; the cause of 
the town of Boston and the province of 
Massachusets Bay, was made the common 
cause of all the British provinces of North 
America. A congress assembled in the 
interim, at Philadelphia, and the whole 
continent seemed to breathe but one spi- 
rit. Notwithstanding this, the minister 
foresaw the difficulties he would have had 
to encounter with, and therefore continued 
to conceal his intentions: general Gage 
was at the time sustaining a kind of 
siege in the capital of his government. 
The parliament were, however, to be se- 
duced. The same language, as in the 
former year, was resorted to; and when 
the supplies came to be granted by the 
pew parliament, not a single additional 
soldier was voted; and still more strange" 
to tell, though the war, if it should take 
place, must have been a maritime war, 
every fifth segman was discharged, by the 
navy estimate of that year, having been 
reduged from 20 to 16,000 men. 
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A strong indication, however, of an ap- 
proaching rupture between the parent 
state and its American subjects, having 
appeared by the accounts received dur- 
ing the Christmas recess, immediately after 
the holidays, the most solemn mockery 
that ever disgraced a British senate was 
exhibited; namely, an augmentation of 
4,000 military, without the addition of a 
single seaman. But if nothing was to be 
effected by force, the minister’s golden 
conciliatory proposition was to effect won- 
ders; the people of the colonies were to 
tax themselves ; the ministers determining 
the quantum of what was to be raised, 
‘and the province of Massachusets was 
_ marked out as a proper object of punish- 
ment, and its inhabitants were declared to 
be in rebellion. The conduct of the mi- 
nister on this occasion was curious be- 

ond example. Before the proposition, 
insiduous as it was, could reach America, 
the conversion of the people was to be 
effected in a much more speedy and ef- 
fectual manner; private orders were dis- 
atched to general Gage to commence 
ostilities, before the sentiments of the 
colonies could be known respecting the 
noble lord’s conciliatory proposition ; and 
_ the first fruits of this mixture of folly, 
treachery and violence, were the fatal af- 
fair at Bunker’s-hill, which happened some 
weeks before the ultimatum of the parlia- 
ment could be known, and of course ac- 
cepted or rejected. 
he last act, he meant the proceedings 
of the parliament in the second session, 
unfolded the mystery. Two engagements 
had taken place, in the course of the sum- 
mer, between the king’s troops and the 
provincials; the authority of the mother 
country was openly disclaimed; and the 
minister for the first time appeared in 
his proper colours. A new and active 
minister was taken into the King’s coun- 
cils (lord G. Germain) the high sounding 
terms of the omnipotence of parliament, 
its supremacy, and the unconditional .obe- 
dience of our rebellious subjects, became 
the creed of the court; and were rever- 
berated day after day from the walls of 
both Houses; an augmented navy and a 
land force of 10,000 men, were the means 
pointed out, for giving these extraordi- 
nary and absurd doctrines a constitutional 
and effectual establishment; and the whole 
ended in the famous Bill, which denounced 
war against the inhabitants of one third of 
the British empire. Here terminated the 
first part of the minister’s conduct. He 
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led the country gentlemen, step By step, 
precisely into that situation, in which it 
became almost impossible for them to re- 
cede; and having worked upon the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the people; he 
rendered his measures popular for a time, 
and turned their resentments from the 
authors of the impending mischiefs, to- 
wards the very persons whom they were 
endeavouring to oppress and enslave. He 
persuaded the parliament and the people, 
that it was their cause he was detending 
and maintaining; and conjured up one of 
the strongest incitements to measures of 
hazard and violence, that of uniting duty 
with interest. 

Such were the means resorted to in the 
first stages of this unfortunate business, 
and such the arts of seduction employed 
in order to lead the country gentlemen 
and the nation blindfold to their ruin. 
Plunged into a fatal civil war, there was 
one point however, which if not well qua- 
lified or concealed, might have cut up the 
whole system ; that was, to hold out some 
object to the country gentlemen, which 
should apparently balance the risk, or at 
all events, should balance the certain ex- 
pence of carrying on a war at 3,000 miles 
distance. These matters challenged the 
consideration of those who were to lay 
burthens upon themselves and their con- 
stituents ; namely, the probability of suc- 
cess, and the consequences of it, a reim- 
bursement of the expences to be incurred 
in the prosecution of the war; and whe- 
ther or not means might not be found to 
prevent the effusion of blood, and the 
waste of national treasure, by holding out 
conditions to the colonies, by which on 
one hand, the rights’ of the crown and par- 
liament might be asserted and secured; 
and the people of America satisfied that 
it was meant to make them subjects, not 
slaves. 

The minister in the other House, and 
his new colleague in office, undertook the 
task ; they both assured the country gen- 
tlemen, that they should have a clear, 
specific, substantive revenue ; that uncon- 
ditional submission on the part of the 
Americans, would amount to a full recog- 
nition of the right of the mother country; 
and at the same time, that a commission 
under the authority of the Probibitory 
Act, would be sent out with the ultima- 
tum, which would contain propositions of 
such a nature, as must take away every 
pretext from those in rebellion for further 
resistance, unlegs they were determin 
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openly to disclaim all connection, and 
throw off all dependence on the crown 
and parliament of Great Britain. 

He should pass over what passed in 
consequence of that delusive bill, and 
that pretended commission. A bill de- 
elaring open war against one third of our 
ewn subjects; a commission nugatory in 
itself, and secretly determined to have no 
effect or operation, but what was to derive 
from the point of the bayonet. In this 
state of things, a period of upwards of 
seven months from the passing of the Pro- 
‘hibitory Act, the Congress openly avowed 
their independency; and in a few weeks 
after, lord Howe and his brother arrived 
with their pretended commission, without 
any one additional power, but an offer, 
in case the insurgents should lay down 
their arms, of their being restored to the 
King’s peace, or in other words, an offer 
of pardon upon agreeing to unconditional 
submission. | 

He begged their lordships’ pardon for 
detaining them with a detail which had 
been so often much more ably stated by 
several noble lords; nor should he have 
troubled their lordships, had not the par- 
ticulars now mentioned, directly led to, 
and had special reference, to what he 
was proceeding to more fully explain. In 
the course of two years, one of which 
was a year of open war and great expen- 
sive preparation, not a shilling was bor- 
rowed. The necessary expenditure was 
carefully held back, and concealed from 
the public eye; nor was it till the end of 
two years and three months, that parlia- 
ment was applied to, and that, but for a 
trifling sum. The sinking fund bore 
every thing, and what with the manage- 
ments and anticipations, the credit of the 
Bank, and the mode of contracting the 
unfunded debts, it was not till towards 
the conclusion of the session 1776, that 
the minister applied for a loan of two 
millions, to pay the interest of which, he 
laid on some trifling particulars, to be 
felt only by a few individuals, The next 
year luxury was to be taxed. The na- 
tion was not alarmed; the mass of the 
people were not to be much affected by 
taxes laid upon servants and auctions. 
Another year produced a tax upon houses. 
None but the opulent had a right to com- 
plain. A fourth year arrived, and then 
none but those who travelled in post 
chaises felt the pressure of the new bur- 
thens. Here, as in the outset of this bu- 


ainess, the body of the people were kept 


in the dark. Parliament were in the | 
first instance seduced into war; in the 
second, the nation itself. : : 

But what was the consequence? What 
has ever proved the consequence of minis- 
terial imposition, and political seduction ? 
A debt of upwards of 20 millions was art- 
fully, and as it were by stealth, contracted 
in this manner, drawing after it an interest 
of upwards of a million per annum, which 
interest was to arise from pretended delu- 
sive taxes, producing little more than one 
half of what they were taken for ; and now 
the awful moment presents itself, in which 
the people themselves must not only bear 
the pressure of new taxes, but must pro- 
vide likewise for the deficiencies of those 
they imagined would have been exclusively 
borne by the superior classes, and by the 
opulent in general of every denomination 
and description. If in the first instance, 
the coumtry gentlemen had foreseen, that 
they were entering into a war, which 
might eventually lead to the mortgaging 
their lands in perpetuity, for upon them 
in one shape or other the taxes will ulti- 
mately lie; or if, on the other hand, the: 
nation in general thought, when they 
wished that their brethren in America 
should contribute towards the existing 
burthens, it might possibly end in doubling 
those burthens, not in lightening them, 
neither the parliament nor people would 
have ever consented to the sanguinary 
measures, which had led us into our pre- 
sent critical situation. ; 

Here, then, it was self-evident, that the 
minister of the other House was respon- 
sible to parliament and the people, and 
had used those powers entrusted to him 
only for the bad purposes to delude and. 
deceive.. He borrowed, year after year, 
upon fictitious and unproductive taxes, 
and anticipated the produce of the sinking 
fund to answer his own views; one time 
employing it without the consent of par- 
liament ; another, anticipating it, in order 
to keep the evil day-as far off as possible. 
We must come to that exact period, when 
all this management would, nor could 
avail nothing. Twelve or fourteen mil- 
lions must be borrowed in a few days ; the 
deficiencies of the new taxes laid the three 
last years must be provided for, the whole 
amounting to at least one million per 
annum. There were, besides, fourteen or 
fifteen millions of debt to be funded ; and 
at least ten or twelve millions more to be 
borrowed or provided for, in the course of 
the next session. That is, speaking within 
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compass, taxes to the amount of two mil- 
lions per annum more must be laid upon 
the people of this country, within the 
space of two years at the furthest, from 
the instant he was speaking. 

Many pleasing prospects had been held 
out by speculative writers, substantially 
importing, that the treasures of this coun- 
try were inexhaustible. The India Com- 
pany, the private brewery, places of en- 
tertainment, a professional tax, were all 
talked of ; every hole and corner of Europe 
was ransacked. France and Holland were 
called in to assist the very able speculative 
financier who entertained the public, from 
Tunbridge and Greenwich (Mr. Eden) 
and who addressed his epistolatory corre- 
n paap hee to the noble lord in his eye, 
(lord Carlisle) even such was the eagle- 
penetrating eye of the profound letter 
writer, that he had not permitted either 
the sinking fund, nor even the uflappro- 
priated taxes laid from year to year, to 
escape his profound researches. 

Here his lordship considered the dif- 
ferent taxes spoken of in the epistolary 
correspondence alluded to; and com- 
mented regularly upon every one of them. 
Upon the prospect of procuring great aid 
from the India Company, by way of com- 
pensation for the renewal of their charter, 
he observed, when he was in administra- 
tion, he remembered, that a plan appa- 
rently well concerted for drawing a very 
~ considerable pecuniary aid from that Com- 

any was laid before him, and the rest of 
his ajesty’s confidential servants. Per- 
suaded from the flattering appearances 
held forth, that great assistance might 
have been derived through that channel, 
he voted with his colleagues in office, on 
that occasion, which he would never have 
consented to do, had not he imagined, 
that the measure would prove equally be- 
neficial to the company and the state ; 
but what was the issue of this specious and 
alluring prospect? Ministers and the di- 
rectors had secretly joined in a confede- 
racy to prostitute the interests, one of the 
proprietors, the other of the public; and 
the whole of the business was meant to 
promote the personal interests of the for- 
Ter, and to create or enlarge the patro- 
nage of the latter. He was warranted to 
say so from an immediate view of the pro- 
positions on the carpet at present. This 
valuable trade had become a new fund in 
the hands of ministers for the advance of 

atronage, and directors, still more care- 
Jess of their trust, more corrupt, more 
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abandoned than ministers, had permitted 
the trade to be converted into this shame- 
ful abuse, and had sacrificed those inte- 
rests, which it was their mutual duty to 
protect and extend, to their own private 
emolument and ambitious views. 

His lordship, after speaking of several 
other particulars relative to the new Joan, 
observed, that the power of the minister 
over the public purse, was a matter much 
to be lamented, and was big with national 
calamity. It was the abuse of this power, 
in the early stages of the fatal business re- 
specting America, that led us into the 
civil war ; that hood-winked us though on 
the very verge of an awful precipice ; that 
lost us our colonies; and at length in- 
volved us in a war with France and Spain, 
and finally, which was worse than all, it 
was the possession of the purse, emptied 
without controul in the first instance, and 
without account in the latter, that created 
that corrupt and dangerous influence in 
pera which, while it put into his 

ands the means of delusion, at the same 
time served to fortify him in his mad 
career, and that, too, without even a pros- 
pect of punishing him for the enormity 
of his crimes. If it had amounted merely 
to a waste of public money ; if people were 
burdened only to gratify the prostitute, 
unprincipled and avaricious, the evil, 
though great, might be remedied; but 
when the crime was coupled with more 
fatal consequences, of procuring majori- 
ties, to support a wicked, bloody, and un- 
just war; when it was the price paid for 
dissevering her colonies from the British 
empire; when it enabled ministers to se- 
duce the nation into a war with the united 
power of the House of Bourbon; and 
finally, when it was the cause of spilling 
the blood of 100,000 British subjects, then 
indeed, the power of such a minister, 50 
employed, was a greater curse by far, and 
deserved more to be deprecated, than pes- 
tilence or famine. 

To prevent the continuance of those 
evils; to defeat this corrupt and fatal in- 
fluence, the motion which he had the ho- 
nour to present was solely intended ; and 
in order that noble lords might the more 
fully understand what he meant, tober 
leave to state the evil in detail, the 
remedy which he meant to apply. The 
mode of incurring the. public expenditure, 
and of voting the supplies, and accounting 
fur the monies go voted, all united in 
creating this corrupt and unconstitutioos! 
power which he had been describing. 
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The two principal sources were the army 
and navy extraordinaries, or navy debt. 
The estimates for both services were regu- 
larly voted, but the manner in which that 
matter was at present conducted, was little 
better than a mere farce; for if, on one 
hand, the commander or commanders in 
chief could incur debts, which were after- 
wards to be made good by parliament, 
and the Admiralty-board run the nation, in 
the course of two years and a half, nearly 
eight millions indebt, which, in the latter in- 
stance, he understood was the fact, to what 
purpose did that, or the other House as- 
semble ; for in his apprehension, it made 
no kind of difference whether parliament 
ve its sanction or not, if parliament 
stood bound to discharge the debt the very 
moment it was incurred? And what was 
a little more extraordinary, if no account 
was to be given till at the end of 15 or 20 
years, when all the parties concerned were 
dead, or all the material circumstances for- 
gotten. The temptations held out to mi- 
nisters, and every person acting in subor- 
dination under them, were infinite in num- 
ber, and irresistible in their nature. If 
vouchers were demanded, the answer was, 
_ no vouchers could be obtained. ‘The com- 
mander in chief, or admiralty board, drew 
upon the treasury to any amount they 
pleased; warrants were struck in conse- 
quence of such requisitions; and if ques- 
tions were asked, the answer given was, 
that the vouchers were not come to hand ; 
that when they did, ministers had nothing 
to do with them; for they were referred 
to the officers of the exchequer, auditors 
of the imprest, auditor, teller, chamberlain, 
&c. so that money, to any amount, and for 
any purpose, might be issued, consequently, 
as the debt was contracted without the 
previous consent or approbation of parlia- 
ment, so neither was parliament to be in- 
formed or satisfied, in what manner the 
money was expended. 

Here his lordship entered into a long 
detail concerning the mode of voting the 
army extraordinaries, and was extremel 
severe upon contractors in general ; parti- 
cularly such of them as enjoyed seats in 
parliament, contending, that they were 
a curse to this country; for it was not 
only the immense fortunes they amassed 
by public rapine and plunder, but the 
undue and corrupt influence they put into 
the hands of the minister. His lordship, 
in support of this assertion, read several 
stems, out of the army extraordinarieso f 
the preceding year, and affirmed, that in 
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the annals of public speculation, nothing 
of the kind had ever before happened. 
So much to this governor, so much to that ; 
60 or 70,000/. to Mr. Stuart, the superin- 
tendant of Indian uffairs, for beads, toma- 
hawks and scalping knives; 40,0001. paid 
to a superintendant or provision commis- 
sary at Cork, for doing nothing, but barely 
doing the duty of the merchant contractor. 
The rations shipped at Cork charged almost 
double what they were during the late 
war; the transport service for conveying 
those provisions amounting to immense 
sums, and above all, the contracts of the 
celebrated Mr. Atkinson, and the gold 
contractors, Messrs. Harley and Drum- 
mond; in short, the whole bore such an 
appearance, as was sufficient to fill every 
honest breast with indignation. . 

To remedy these enormous evils, he 
wished to have a commission of accounts 
instituted, conformable to those passed in — 
the reigns of William and Anne, almost 
regularly from the 2nd year after the Re- 
volution, to the Ist of Geo. 1, in 1715, 
which was the last. He acknowledged, 
that those acts had not always answered 
the public expectation; but no person 
in the least conversant in the parliament- 
ary or political history of this country, 
could be a stranger to the great advantages 
of those acts, which at length became in a 
great measure annual, and accompanied 
the annual grants. The wisdom of the 
illustrious statesman who prompted and 
countenanced those commissions, whether 
in or out of place, for near thirty Pha 
spoke more forcibly in the favour of such 
acts, than any thing he could urge. It 
was enough to observe, that if they did 
not answer every thing which might be 
expected from them, they were the cause 
of detecting and reforming many flagrant 
abuses, which had crept into the expendi- 
ture of the public money; the recalling 
of improper grants made ‘by the crown; 
the discovering several notorious frauds, 
and of bringing home corruption to many 
members of the other House, particularly 
in the reign of king William. 

His lordship then gave a narrative of 
the means resorted to by him for preparing 
himself for the task he had undertaken. 
He had often directed his enquiries to the 
mode of passing the accounts at the ex- 
chequer. He had enquired, when in 
office, and when out, of every person who 
he imagined could help him to informa- 
tion, upon so dark, complex, and difficult 
a subject; but whatever was the cause, 
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he found he could never gain any leading 
light to direct him to a further enquiry. 
All beyond the office of the person to 
whom heapplied, wasinvolved in ignorance 
and obscurity, and within the circum- 
scribed view of his informant, every thing 
was buried in chaos and endless obscurity. 
He made other attempts. The late Mr. 
West’s papers, who had passed so many 
years in the vada wae were submitted 
to his perusal; he kept them, and gave 
the possessor a gratuity for them. He 
perused and examined them with all pos- 
sible attention and industry; and all he 
could fairly gather from them was, that 
there were many gross defects in the mode 
of passing, auditing, &c. the public ac- 
counts; but was free to confess he could 
learn nothing which enabled him to point 
out an effectual and specific remedy. 
Under those several impositions which 
he had related to their lordships, he be- 
came more and more convinced, that the 
delays, &c. arising from the paying in and 
issuing the public monies, particularly 
when the expenditure amounted, upon an 
average, to twenty millions per annum, 
must continue to extend and increase. His 
idea, therefore, would be, that a commit- 
tee should be appointed to devise some 
means for putting the whole of the re- 
cia and out-goings upon a more clear 
and simple footing. In the first place, he 
was of opinion, should a committee be ap- 
pointed in pursuance of the motion, that 
every shilling raised upon the subject from 
its first receipt, till it finally reached the 
hands destined to issue it for the public 
service, throughout its several stages, 
should be marked and ascertained, and so 
regularly back from its first issue, till it 
got into the hand of the soldier, seaman, 
&c. for whose use it was, at the time of 
voting, originally intended. In the se- 
cond place, it was his intention to open all 
contracts of every kind, so far as the same 
might be consonant to the safety and ge- 
neral interests of the state. ‘Thirdly, to 
abolish all those sinecure places and use- 
Jess offices, to which high sularies and 
emoluments were annexed, which, upon 
examination, should be found to come 
within that description. And fourthly, to 
abolish such offices, whether apparently 
offensive or not, that answered no other 
end but that of increasing the undue and 
unconstitutional influence of the crown. 
He enlarged on each of the foregoing 
heads; and assigned his reasons for the 
necessity of such a reform, in a long and 
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able detail, and strengthened several of 
them by facts reported from the two first 
reigns, subsequent to the Revolution, par- 
ticularly towards the close of the reign of 
queen Anne. 

His lordship in conclusion, earnestly 
intreated ministers not to procastinate, and 
begged leave to remind them that the 
temper of the nation was such, as not to 
bear to be much longer amused or insult- 
ed, with little evasive arts and subterfuges, 
or the more strong conduct of treating 
the wishes of the people with unfeelin 
contempt. His Majesty’s ministers had 
long since lost the confidence of the peo- 
ple; they had too long imposed upon, se- 
duced, and insulted them. The nation 
was in a state of complicated difficulty and 
distress. We were engaged in a war with 
two very formidable powers; we were 
engaged in a war besides, with one third 
of our own subjects; the whole of which 
composed a decided majority against us, 
which necessarily set peace at a greater 
distance than at any former period. Com- 
pelled, then, to bear the struggle, to la- 
bour in the unequal contest, it was the in- 
dispensable duty of ministers, it was the 
indispensable duty of their lordships, as 
the great constitutional advisers of their 
sovereign, and the guardians of the state 
and people, to meet that contest with all 
possible firmness and resolution; the 
surest and most efficacious of which would 
be national ceconomy, in the first instance ; 
and a wise, prudent, and faithful employ- 
ment of the public treasures, in the se- 
cond. 

The Earl of Coventry rose to second 
the motion, and confirmed almost every 
thing which had been advanced by the 
noble mover. He said, he had spent the 
greatest part of the last recess in the coun- 
try, and was both astonished and mortified 
to find all his apprehensions so fully 
realized, relative to the fall of rents, and 
the decrease in the value of land. We 
had lately heard of a striking instance of 
the decrease in the value of landed pro- 
perty. It was in respect of the sale in 
the manor of Herton, in Northampton- 
shire, the estate of the late earl of Hali- 
fax; and this estate, which would have 
brought full thirty years purchase but a 
few years since, though it had been twice 
bought in by the trustees, was at length 
sold for eighteen years purchase. This 
served as a standard whereby to estimate 
the value of the whole landed property of 
the kingdom. He therefore submi te 
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their lordships’ serious consideration, whe- 
ther it did not behove them to exert them- 
selves to the utmost, to promote the most 
rigid economy, which would, in its effects, 
set limits to the necessary national exer- 
tions; but such as might tend, in the first 
instance, to lighten the burthens of the 
people, or prevent, rather, one part of the 
community from oppressing and preying 
upon the other; and likewise direct the 
treasures of the nation into their proper 
channels, the employing them specifically 
in carrying into execution measures for 
destroying and defeating the designs of 
our foreign enemies. In the midst of our 
public calamities, his lordship said, he could 
perceive one ray of hope break in, which 
was, that a majority of the nation seemed 
to be of opinion, that nothing but a ge- 
neral reform could save this country. A 
change of ministry, and an ceconomical 
expenditure of the public money, was the 
general cry; and he trusted, if the people 
themselves were sincere, that the salva- 
tion of the country might be yet effected. 

The Earl of Carlisle said, he highly ap- 
proved of the principle en which the pre- 
sent motion was founded. It was a most 
meritorious attempt, and highly deserving 
of the attention of every noble lord pre- 
sent. He lamented, however, that it 
should contain any thing calculated to ex- 
clude a certain description of their lord- 
ships, in which he was of course included, 
_namely, such as enjoyed any office or 
place of profit under the crown. The 
present was a most perilous crisis, and he 
thought it extremely ill-judged, to exclude 
any noble lord from rendering every as- 
sistance to his country at such a crisis. 
On the whole, as that part of the motion 
would deprive the committee proposed by 
it, of the assistance of some of the ablest 
and first characters in the kingdom; and 
as he most cordially approved of the ob- 
ject which the motion pointed to, that of 
promoting a general reform, and of intro- 
ducing a more economical mode of ex- 
pending, issuing, and accounting for the 
public money, he found himself in the 
disagreeable predicament of not being 
pernutted to give a vote either way; but 
were the objection now stated removed, 
the propositions must of course meet with 
his most hearty assent, 

Lord Fauconbergh passed several high 
enco:niums on the public and private vir- 
tues of the sovereign, and said he was 
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bed-chamber and colonel of a new raised 
regiment] towards Supping the public 
exigencies of the state. He had anample 
fortune, and was persuaded, that none who 
knew him suspected that he became a 
placeman for the sake of emolument. _ He 
accepted what he now held under his so- 
vereign as a mark of his sovereign’s re- 
gard; he accepted it with gratitude, and 
thought himself highly honoured with such 
a mark of his Majesty’s gracious favour, 
and thought it a most injurious insinua- 
tion to hold out to the public, that no 
person who enjoyed a place under the 
crown, was fit to be trusted in a plan for 
promoting the interests of his country and 
working its salvation. The motion moved 
by the noble earl, seemed to convey some- 
thing of that kind, and as such he should 
give it a willing negative. 

Lord Stormont went into a detailed re- 
ply to the noble Jord who made the mo- 
tion, against which, he said, he had two 

rincipal objections. The first was the 
impropriety, and indeed incompetency of 
one House of Parliament coming to a re- 
solution which went eventually to bind the 
proceedings of the other. This was evi- 
dently deducible from the first paragraph 
in. the motion. It was therefore in the 
highest degree absurd and nugatory to 
resolve or vote that which when resolved 
or voted, carried with it no efficacy what- 
ever without those walls. ‘The second ob- 
jection which, in his opinion, was an ine. 
curable one, was the improper interference 
of this House, in the first instance of en- 
quiring into, reforming, and controlling 
the public expenditure. This was a point 
in the other House, and an inherent pri- 
vilege they would never part with upon 
any account. It must miscarry if attempted, 
and would probably be attended with most 
fatal consequences. His lordship observed, 
that such disputes had arisen in the be- 
ginning of queen Anne’s reign, which pro- 
duced great heats and disagreements within 
doors, and much dissatistaction and dis- 
content without ; insomuch that the queen 
was obliged to dissulve her parliament, 
in order to prevent matters from being 
brought to extremity. Contests betweea 
both Houses ought, at all ti:nes, to be 
carefully provided against, much more so 
in seasons of great difficulty, such as the 
present confessedly was, when of course 
harmony and mutual confidence were be~ 
come indispensihly necessary to the care 
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the motion, in point of mere order, was 
contrary to the established mode of pro- 
ceeding. The noble lord had mentioned 
the accountant bills passed during the 
reigns of William and Anne; but had very 
properly observed that they were discon- 
tinued since the year 1715. Why so? 
Because they were found to have proved 
Nugatory as to the attainment of any sub- 
stantial object ; and had been promoted by 
party. However, soon after the accession 
of the House of Hanover, when that il- 
lustrious family came to be more firmly 
established on the throne; when faction 
was crushed, and the fluctuation of coun- 
cils which distracted the two preceding 
reigns, gave way to stability, there was 
an end to the annual law, as the noble 
earl called it, of examining, controlling, 
and stating the public accounts of the 
kingdom. Neither was that wise prince king 
William at all times able to keep his two 
Houses of Parliament in temper with each 
other. He had lamented it to his most 
confidential friends, and was often heard to 
say, that disputes between deliberative 
bodies, independent of each other, were 
the most dangerous, not. only on account 
of their importance, but that experience 
had convinced him that it was next to im- 
possible to bring about a reconciliation ; 
any acknowledgment of error on either 
side being interpreted to be an acknow- 
Jedgment of superiority to the party to 
whom the concession might be made. 

His lordship made several severe stric- 
tures on the motive for bringing forward 
such a motion at the present time. He 
affirmed that it was meant to combine the 
motion with the petitions now before, and 
daily presenting to the other House, and 
as the petitions themselves had been pro- 
_ moted by the most unjustifiable means, so 

the motion was meant to bear a relation 
_to’them, in order to embarrass govern- 
ment, and throw an odium on his Majesty’s 
confidential advisers. He did not mean 
to say that the noble lord had any such 
intention; but the motion would operate 
in that way. The petitions were founded 
in no better than absurd, impracticable 


notions of public reformation, and specious . 


theories, calculated to mislead the nation, 
because directed to what, if attainable at 
all, must in fact undermine the constitu- 
tien, and lead to public confusion, He 
concluded with giving the motion his hear- 
ty negative. 

The Duke of Grafton said, he was sur- 
prised to hear the noble yiscount labour 
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the point of informality so much, and 
scarce say a syllable to the question. Was 
there nothing that stood in the way of his 
noble friend’s motion but the mere point 
of informality? If that was the only ob- 
jection against the proposition it might be 
soon removed ; eh he was persuaded he 
could answer so far for the temper of his 
noble friend, and the object he had in 
view, that he would cheerfully consent to 
have it modified in any manner the noble 
viscount might point out in order to get 
clear of that objection. The principle of 
the motion, public reformation and na- 
tional ceconomy, formed the great object ; 
no matter how the motion was new framed, 
altered, and modified, so that these were 
aa aa He should not follow his noble 
riend throughout his very able detail; 
there was one point which he must con- 
fess made a deep impression on his mind ; 
he meant the state of this country, within 
and without, in respect of our foreign ene- 
mies, the state of our finances, our in- 
creasing burdens, decreasing means, and 
domestic discontents; and such being the 
case, he cordially agreed, that it was a 
duty incumbent on every noble lord, to 
assist in carrying the intention of the mo- 
tion into effectual execution. Particular 
objections had been made by two noble 
earls to that part of the motion which 
forbad those holding places or enjoying 
offices of trust or profit under the crown, 
to constitute any part of the committee. 
Here again, he made no doubt, knowing, 
as he did, the personal candour and warm 
zeal of his noble friend, that he would con- 
cede, if nothing else should stand between 
him and his wishes. 

The noble viscount in high office had 
charged the county meetings with having 
originated in faction, and having been set 
on foot, promoted, and upheld by facttous 
arts, by popular delusions, &c. He wished, 
as much as possible, to abstain from strong 
language ; but whutever his provocation 
might be, he would content himself with 
assuring that noble viscount that he was 
grossiy mistaken if he trusted to his own 
judgment, and grossly misled and abused 
ir he trusted to the information of others. 
He could speak himself as an eye and ear 
witness, being just returned from the coun- 
try; and from his own certain knowledge 
could Jay his hand on his breast, and de- 
clare upon his honour, that the spirit of 
discontent and dissati-taction was almost 
universally gone forth; and he begyed 
leave to advertise their lordships of ano- 
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ther circumstance, which had been evi- 
dently misunderstood by the noble lord, 
namely, that as the petitions were pro- 
moted by factious arts, and party manage- 
ment in some counties, so in others, and 
@ majority too of the counties, the free- 
holders had refused to petition, which was 
at least a tacit disapprobation of petitions 
in general. This he could affirm was not 
the case; for he was equally satisfied that 
the counties that did not or would not pe- 
tition, were as zealous friends to public 
ceconomy as those who had. He knew 
himself two counties (Northampton and 
Suffolk) where he occasionally resided, 
and was well acquainted with, which had 
Not petitioned, yet he believed no man in 
the least acquainted with either would 
venture to say that they were not zealous 
friends to public reform and_ national 
ceconomy. Those counties might have 
been influenced by local and particular 
motives ; but he had not a single doubt but 
they earnestly desired to see the objects 
of those petitions unequivocally obtained. 
He implored their lordships seriously to 
Jook forward. For his own part, he trem- 
bled for the fate of his country, should 
parliament turn a deaf ear to the com- 
plaints of the people, and that on a ground 
the most irritating and insulting, namely, 
that the grievances complained of were 
ideal, were merely the creatures of fac- 
tion, and had no other object but the 
turning out the present ministry, in order 
that those who had fomented the public 
discontents might succeed to their power 
and places. This, in his opinion, was the 
highest possible aggravation of public op- 
pression and mal-administration, and could 
not fail of creating the most lively and just 
resentment in the breasts of those who 
found themselves not only most cruelly 
oppressed and ill governed, but loaded at 
the same time with the basest calumnies. 
The noble viscount had been so hardy 
as to deny the acting influence of the 
crown. When the noble lord did so, he 
confessed he felt the greatest astonish- 
ment: he believed there was not a single 
lord who heard him that might not, from 
his own experience, hazard a direct con- 
tradiction, supported by some one circum- 
stance arising within his own knowledge. 
_ Were there no boroughs at the disposal of 
the crown? Were there no permanent mo- 
tives, which, in a greater or less degree, 
operated upon and influenced every de- 
scription of men, from the highest to the 
Jowest? Were there no brothers, rela- 
* 
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tions, friends, or children to be provided 
for, and for which the crown had the 
power of making the desired or expected 
provision ; most certainly. Many could be 
gratified in this way who would decline a 
proffered favour in any other. The age 
was dissipated; splendour, magnificence, 
an appearance of great wealth, and great 
parade and expence, distinguished the pre- 
sent from any which preceded it. He did 
not mean to include in this description the 
mere profligate or spendthrift, nor the 
notoriously vicious. The persons on whom 
the influence he alluded to chiefly operated 
were men of another cast, of a different 
tenor of conduct. They sought only the 
conveniencies of life, suited to their ranks 
and respective situations. For his part, 
he was happy to be a father of a young 
family, unprovided for in a great measure, 
and he could not say but he felt much, 
and had his struggles; but he had the 
satisfaction to add that he had resolution 
to overcome them. 

Before he sat down, he begged leave to 
take notice of an expression which had 
fallen from the noble viscount, relative to 
pushing the reformation and plan of 
ceconomy farther than was expressed in 
the motion. The noble viscount had al- 
luded to something which personally con- 
cerned himself, as enjoying a place under 
government, as well as to a  eratonas 
emolument enjoyed by the noble duke near 
him eerie -) All he could say was, 
the place he held came to him as a part of 
his patrimony, and was already settled on 
his children. He would add, that it com- 
posed the principal provision for his family, 
as well as his own immediate support ; but 
yet, if the reformation should become ge- 
neral, and it should be thought necessary 
to include him in the plan, whatever might 
be the consequence to himself, however 
trying it might be to see his family stripped 
of their gable he should submit, and 
upon this principle, that whatever remnant 
should remain to them would be more 
valuable in proportion as the liberties of 
the nation stood upon a more permanent 
basis; for either in his own person, or that 
of his representatives, he should think that 
a small competence under a free govern- 
ment was infinitely preferable to any en- 
joyment of power, rank, and property, 
under a despotic one. His noble friend 
near him stood in the same predicament ; 
and by evécy thing he could learn of his 
frame of mind and sentiments, he was 
clearly satisfied, that if the reformation 
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should be pushed the length the noble vis- 
count seemed to hint, the noble duke 
would cheerfully part with what he was to 
give up, in consideration of what was to 
be received in return. Whether any such 
general and uniform reformation was in 
contemplation or not, he begged leave to 
assure the noble viscount, that neither the 
noble duke nor he were to be deterred from 
the discharge of their duty, by any dark 
hints and half threats against their private 
fortunes. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen (lord Os- 
borne) said he rose to give his assent to 
the motion, as he thought it the only 
means of preserving this country from 
inevitable ruin, by promoting union among 
all ranks and descriptions of men, and of 
course restoring energy and confidence to 

overnment. ‘The noble viscount in office 
Sisapnroved not only of the form in which 
the noble lord’s motion was drawn up, but 
of the substance of it ; nay more, his lord- 
ship had condemned it in the lump, merely 
from its bearing a seeming affinity to the 
county petitions. For his part, he was 
free to declare, that the very circumstances 
of disapprobation stated by the noble vis- 
count highly recommended the motion to 
him. He applauded the principle of the 
petitions; they breathed the same spirit 
with the present motion. A most respec- 
table body of gentlemen, clergy, and free- 
holders, had called a meeting in the county 
over part of which he had the honour to 
preside as lord lieutenant Side! He 
was invited to that meeting, but was pre- 
vented by private business from attending. 
The proceedings at that meeting, so far as 
they corresponded with the present mo- 
tion, met his ideas very fully, though he 
could not say he approved of the associa- 
tions or committees of correspondence. 
He spoke out, he said, on the occasion: 
he wrote to the committee after they had 
agreed to the resolutions, assigned the 
reason of his absence, and his sentiments 
how far he approved or disapproved of 
their proceedings. But if he had enter- 
tained a doubt of the propriety of the con- 
duct of the Yorkshire petitioners, he soon 
had grounds sufficient to determine his 
opinion ; he meant the mean, shabby, piti- 
ful, unwarrantable means employed, to 
deter by threats, or by persuasions to pre- 
vent, the freeholders from assembling ; 
means and arts so pitifu!, shabby, and des- 
picable, us fully proved that the authors of 
them were conscious of the badness of 
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down truth and justice by the strong hand 
of power, or by imposition and chicane. 

He said. he had a few days since re- 
signed a place in the houshold [ vicecham- 
berlain to the Queen] the occupying of 
which he should ever esteem one of the 
greatest honours of lis life. Why had he 
resigned it? Because his duty to his so- 
vereign and his country, and a regard for 
his own honour, would not permit him 
longer to retain it. He could no longer 
give his support to a ministry which had, 
after a series of repeated trials, proved 
themselves pusillanimous, incapable and 
corrupt; who had brought the nation to 
the brink of destruction, and still persisted 
to’plunge it deeper into calamity and 
danger. They were the curse of this 
country, and he feared weuld prove its 
ruin. One of them from his deserved ig- 
nominy, and the other from his criminal 
indolence and neglect [supposed to mean 
lords Sandwich and North] the former, 
when the talents and abilities were most 
wanting, driving almost every man of a 
certain description from the service by in- 
sult and bad treatment. These were the 
reasons which induced him to resign his 

lace in the houshold. While he remained 
in place, he did nof think it decent to op- 
pose government. He could not in con- 
science absent himself from his duty in 
parliament at so momentous a crisis; the 
only method which therefore presented it- 
self to him, to get rid of the embarrass- 
ment, was to resign. But what had been 
the consequence of this moderate con- 
duct? That of dismissing him that morn- 
ing from an office he held under the crown, 
the lord lieutenancy of the East Riding 
of the county of York. He did not pre- 
tend to say who it was that advised this 
measure: but let it have come from whom 
it might, he despised the little, mean re- 
sentment which gave it birth, laughed at 
the folly, and felt the injustice and in- 
tended insult as he ought. 

The Earl of Chesterfield contended, 
that the majority of the people were ex- 
tremely well contented under the present 
government, and that the county petitions, 
&c. were the last struggles of an expiring 
faction, who in one instance, by inflam- 
matory speeches and misrepresentations, 
had endeavoured to promote insurrections 
in Ireland; and by similar means, having 
failed in that attempt, now sought to sow 
dissention in this kingdom: but he had 
no doubt that measures equally wise and 


their cause, and that they hoped to weigh | efficacious to those which bad been adupted 
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in respect to the sister kingdom, would 
likewise defeat the designs of such as 
wished to involve their country in civil 
confusion. Hislordship strongly objected 
to that part of the motion which went to 
exclude persons enjoying places under go- 
vernment from the committee, as it im- 
ported, that whoever was called upon to 
serve his sovereign, was by that circum- 
stance incapacitated from serving his coun- 
try. Such an idea was no less ungene- 
rous than unjust: if applied as a general 
principe: it included almost Oey noble 
ord present. If a particular application 
was made of it, it amounted to an actual 
condemnation of all his Majesty's servants : 
without a tittle of proof to support it. So 
far as he was concerned, he ed no inte- 
rest in rising: for he neither enjoyed 
emolument or pension under government: 
but still he felt for the implied censure 
assed on those who did, and the insult 
intended upon all his Majesty’s servants ! 
but if the exclusion was indecent and un- 
just, it was no less absurd; for what did 
it say? That a committee should be ap- 
pointed of members, ‘ possessing neither 
emolument or pension.’ Who were to 
judge of the report to be made by this 
committee? Most certainly the House; 
20 that in fact, the resolution moved could 
mean nothing more than a mere insult to 
the description of persons excluded; be- 
cause, in the dernier resort, the power of 
agreeing or disagreeing with the committee 
would lie in the House, and the persons 
excluded in the first instance would be 
finally re-invested with it in the second. 
An expression had fallen from the noble 
sie pe who spoke last, that deserved a 
word or two in answer. The noble lord 
had talked of the ignominy of one of his 
Majesty’s ministers, and the inactivity, in- 
dolence, and inability of another; the 
former of whom, he said, had driven some 
of the ablest officers from the service. He 
begged leave to differ from the noble lord, 
both as to the general charge, and the 
fact. He was persuaded that the noble 
earl at the head of a certain board had 
roved himself an able minister and real 
riend to his country; and that no man 
was farther from wishing to disgrace those 
who were employed in the line of service 
over which he presided. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen said, he 
was ready to re-state his words. Men of 
the highest professional merit had been 
driven from the service by the noble earl 
alluded to: and he was free to declare, 
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‘of honour to serve while the noble earl 


continued in hig present office. The best 
men were driven from the service, or de- 
terred from accepting a command under 
such an administration. Every man who 
accepted of a command, accepted of it on 
the’ conditions of a double peril; that of 
being employed and deceived; and of 
being certain, that those who deceived 
him, would be the first, as they were 
known to be the most powerful, in effect- 
ing his disgrace. He should not enter 
into detail, or quote names, as he ima- 
gined it would be totally unnecessary to 
descend to particulars, for every person 
who had been employed stood almost in 
the same predicament; and from what 
had happened, he was entitled to say, that 
no man of ability, or who regarded his 
honour, could serve in the navy, as long 
as the present first commissioner of the 
Admiralty continued to preside at that 
board. , 

The Earl of Sandwich protested, that 
he was at a loss to know which of his 
Majesty's ministers the noble lord who 
spoke last alluded to when he first rose; 
and he should have left the House in 
the same state of ignorance, had not his . 
noble friend called forth the explanation 
now given by the noble Jord. He desired, 
however, to assure the noble lord, that 
he was totally misinformed or mistaken; 
for he defied any noble lord to state it 
in his place, as a fact, that any one pro- 
fessional man had refused to serve in the 
navy, and assigned the cause to be, that 
he continued to preside at the Admiralty- 
board. He could prove the fact to be 
otherwise, if necessary. He could say, 
that some of the persons he presumed the 
noble lord alluded to, had offered their 
services, and one (admiral Barrington) 
had been already actually employed ; and 
upon the whole, if the noble lord would 
endeavour to recollect himself, he was 
persuaded, that among all the refusals to 
serve, he could not produce a single in- 
stance in which his remaining in his pre- 
sent situation was assigned as the motive 
for such refusal. 

The noble mover had said, that there 
was little prospect of peace, and that the 
‘¢ trifling successes we had lately obtain- 
ed served only to remove peace at a 
greater distance ;” which was one of the 
motives urged by his lordship to shew, 
that a plan of ceconomy, upon the idea of 
a long protracted war, was still become 
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more nec - He believed no noble , consequences equally so in other parts of 
lord would seriously deny, that ceconomy : the globe. 

at all times was not necessary, but much{ He would mention another singular ad- 
more so when we were engaged in an ex- | Vantage we had gained, though not appa- 
pensive war; particularly a war accom- rently so brilliant or striking: the total 


panied with so many novel circumstances ' 
and difficulties, a formidable confederacy 
of our inveterate and natural enemies, 
still further reinforced and strengthened | 
by a very considerable part of our own 
subjects in open rebellion, not only agan:st 
our authority, but leagued with our fo- 


destruction of the French fishery on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, which was no 
less a source of French wealth than a 
nursery for French seamen. In this two- 
fold consideration he should not say too 
much if he affirmed, that the French 
fishery upon the Banks of Newfoundland 


reign foes for our final destruction. Thishe; was one of the most valuable branches 
confessed was not only novel, but a most; of their commerce. So much had this 
alarming state of things: but the novelty commerce been improved of late years, 
and danger, however great, was no ground | that it might be affirmed, that the fishery 
for despondency ; its magnitude called for | was divided between France and Great 
@ suitable resistance, and success could Britain in the proportion of two thirds to 
only be expected in proportion to the vi- | the former, and one to the latter; yet ime. 
gour and extent of our exertions. The/| portant as this branch of commerce was, 
noble earl, however, when he spoke of it was now solely possessed by Great Bri- 
our trifling successes, should have attend-| tain. There was aaother circumstance, 


ed to the particulars on which the asser- 

tion was founded. He differed widely 

from the noble lord when he called our 

‘ successes trifling : he thought in many in- 
stances they were far from trifling, and in 
others, that they led naturally to great 
probable advantages. 

It was true France had taken, in the 
course of the war, from us, one or two 
islands in the West Indies. On the other 
hand, we had taken one from them, and 
driven them entirely out of the East, there 
not being a French flag then flying in all 
Asia. In North America they had been 
shamefully defeated in their attempt upon 
Savannah ; and they had, after all their 
boasts, been obliged to fly from the West 
Indies, where it was well known we had 
a confessed superiority. It was true, re- 
ports had been spread, that a formidable 
force had sailed from France for the West 
Indies. He hardly believed it; but whe- 
ther or not, he was fully persuaded that 
we should have a superior force to that of 
France inthe West Indies the ensuing 
campaign. It would not at present be 
prudent to speak out, nor was it possible | 
to speak with certainty; but he had good | 
reason to hope and believe, that some 


which was in its consequences no less 
important, which was, the great want of 
seamen France felt. This compelled her 
to strip the privateers, in order to man 
the royal navy, by which means, the latter 
only gcing to sea in squadrons, our traders 
performed their voyages uninterrupted 
In a manner, and approaching nearly toa 
degree of perfect safety and security, 
while the commerce of France lay in a 
great measure at the mercy of our priva- 
teers, letters of marque, armed vessels and 
cruizers. 

The noble earl had said a great deal of 
eace, and seemed tv wish that it could 
e obtained ; but the noble earl could not 

be ignorant, that in making peace the 
consent of both parties was n - He 
did not believe the noble earl would advise 
to submit the terms of peace to our ene- 
mies, much less to submit to ignominious 
ones. If not then, if our successes were 
but trifling, the noble earl, he believed, 
would agree with him, that when they 
were trifling was not the proper time to 
sue for, or open a negociation, but that 
it would be more proper to wait for a 
season, when, having decisive advantages 
on our side, we could at least meet the 


other strokes would be shortly struck, | enemy half way, and if not dictate, at 
which would give usa decided superio- | least treat with dignity, freedom, and in- 
rity over our enemies, in point of aggre- |; dependence. But the truth was, the sea- 


gate success, in the contemplation of na- 
tional comparison. He did not see, there- 
fore, how the noble lord could call our 
successes trifling ; they were far from it; 
they had been already decisive in the East 


son for peace was not arrived. We were 
at present in an embarrassed situation, and 
till we had got clear of. some of the diffi- 
culties which stood in the way of coming 
to a pacification, it would be idle to talk 


Indies, and would probably prove in their | of peace, unless we were willing to purchase 
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it on any terms, however mean, ignomini- 
ous, or humiliating. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen said, he 
meant not to retract his words. He did 
not rise to state a matter of fact by way of 

.accusation. He assigned bis reasons why 
he could no longer continue to support 
the present administration ; among others, 
‘he said, that the noble earl who spoke last, 
had driven some of the ablest naval cha- 
racters from the service; he thought so 
still; and he explained what he meant 
when he first rose, by affirming, that he 
believed the noble earl had been the cause 
ef several naval commanders declining the 
service, because they were resolved never 
to serve so long as his lordship remained 
at the head of the Admiralty; neither 
deeming their characters nor persons safe 
under his administration. 

Lord Fortescue observed, that the noble 
earl (Sandwich) was the only person in 
the kingdom, who was a stranger to the 
fact stated by the noble marquis, that of 
his lordship’s having been the cause of so 
many men of the first professional abilities 
having declined the service of their coun- 
iG He was astonished at the noble lord’s 
effrontery, in offering to deny it, when the 
fact was so universally known and acknow- 
ledged. His lordship testified his warmest 
approbation of the county meetings, the 
committees of correspondence, and ge- 
neral associations, Parliament having, 
through the-enormous influence of the 
crown, abandoned the care and protection 
of the people, it was at length become ne- 
cessary that the people should look to 
their own preservation; and he trusted, 
that as they had the judgment to discover 
the necessity, and the spirit to act upon 
that judgment, they would have the firm- 
ness never to relax, till the grievances 
under which they laboured were com- 
pletely redressed. His Icrdship made use 
of several strong and unqualified expres- 
sions, declarative of the inherent rights in 
the people to compel redress in cases of 
emergency; and congratulated his coun- 
try most heartily on the approaching ap- 
pearance of being emancipated from a 
system of government and a mal-adminis- 
tration of public affairs, hitherto unprece- 
dented in the English annals. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, that 
he never lost sight of one great object 
since the commencement of the present 
reign, which was the system established as 
soon as his Majesty ascended the throne; 
namely, a fixed determination to govern 
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this country under the forms of law, 
through the influence of the crown. He 
had no sooner perceived this system, than 
he set his face against it, and had now, 
for upwards of 17 years, endeavoured to 
defeat its intended effects. 


councils ; and a noble lord, not then pre- 
sent (the earl of Bute) had been particu- 
larly pointed to. For his part, he had no 
personal acquaintance with that noble 
lord, nor could he be supposed to have 
any predilection for him; but this he 
would declare, as an honest man, that he 
was persuaded, that if that noble lord had 
never been in office, or in personal confi- 
dence with his sovereign, indeed had 
never been born, that a system of govern- 
ment, similar to that now existing in this 
country, would have been produced into 
being. Every thing within and without, 
whether in cabinet, parliament, or else- 
where, carried about it the most unequi- 
vocal marks of such a system; the whole 
ceconomy of executive government, in all 
its branches, proclaimed it, whether pro 
fessional, deliberative, or official. The 
supporters of it in books, pamphlets, and 
newspapers, avowed it, and defended it 
without reserve. It was, early in the pre- 
sent reign, promulged as a court axiom, 
‘that the power and influence of the 
crown alone was sufficient to vind al any 
set of men his Majesty might think proper 
to call to his councils.’ The fact bore 
evidence of its truth; for, through the in- 
fluence of the crown, majorities had been 
procured to support any men or any mea- 
sures, which an administration, thus con- 
stituted, thought proper to dictate. This 
was the origin of all our national misfor- 
tunes, the latter being no more than the 
consequence of the principle which gave 
birth to the measures that produced them. 
He was ready to avow, in his place, that 
as the measures of the present reign con- 
tained the fullest testimony of the prin- 
ciple which called them into being, so 
they bore every internal and external evi- 
dence of their dangerous and alarming 
origin; for he would say, that combining 
them together, they presented such a sys- 
tem of corruption, public venality, and 
despotism, as never before took place in 
any limited government. The short time 
he remained in office, to which he had 
been called at the express desire of his 
sovereign, he endeaveured all in his power 
to oppose and defent this unnatural and 
unconstitutional influence of the crown, 
[4 R] 


Much had 
been said about secret influence and secret . 


a 
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come into office at his Majesty’s desire, so , 
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with cheerfulness, but took care to get 
the patronage in exchange. If any proof 


he quitted it in obedience to the same au- | were wanting to shew, that neither reve- 


thority. 
* When he spoke of the principle of des- 
potism, which seemed to pervade all the 
acts of the present reign, he believed it 
would be totally unnecessary to particu- 
larize them ; he should therefore content 
himself with alluding only to such part of 
the system as applied to the measures pur- 
sued against America and the East India 
Company. Here it was that the plan of 
extending the influence of the crown, 
already become enormous and truly alarm- 
ing, blazed forth in all its odious colours ; 
and here it was that that influence, under 
the impositious pretence of asserting the 
rights of parliament, was employed to vest 
the patronage or unlimited sovereignty of 
all America in the crown. The same use 
was made of this influence over the East 
India Company; and after the first at- 
tempt had brought bankruptcy on that 
Company, the second finally vested the 
patronage of it in the crown for ever. 
The plan was deeply laid; the inde- 
pendent part of the people were led into 
the snare by the specious pretences of de- 
signing and artful men. The Company 
were described to be wallowing in riches ; 
the directors, and their servants abroad, 
were said to be infinitely venal, unprin- 
cipled, corrupt and oppressive. It was 
urged, that in the possession of such im- 
mense revenues and profits, territorial and 
commercial, the Company ought to be 
compelled to contribute to the exigencies 
of the state; and to bear part of the bur- 
dens, in common with the rest of their 
fellow subjects. ‘The whole was a minis- 
terial trick, a state juggle, to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people. It was pa- 
tronage, a further extension of court in- 
fluence, which was at the bottom of all 
this, however varnished over with specious 
appearances of public reformation, general 
justice, and an equitable distribution of 
taxcs and burdens to be borne by the se- 
veral respective parts of the empire. It 
was not the paltry sum of 400,000/. per 
annum that was the great object; it was 
the aeyrandizement of the crown that set 
this political machine in motion. The se- 
quel proved it beyond the possibility of 
doubt. The Company in a a years be- 
came ban«rupt, and it was reserved for the 
present administration to complete what 
they so happily begun and so steadily pur- 
sued. They relinquished the revenue 


nue, nor a desire to alleviate the public 
burdens, formed the true cause; it was 
now fully sufficient to observe, that no 
one effectual step had been taken to pro- 
mote reformation in India; for it was im- 

ossible for oppression, public peculation, 

c. said to have existed in India at the 
time government first interfered in the af- 
fairs of the Company, to rise higher, or 
prove more operative and extensive than 
since that period: avery striking instance 
of which was then depending in the courts 
below, in the case of the late lord Pigot, 
who had been sacrificed to the private 
cabals of those, who, if not encouraged by 
government, were most certainly protect- 
ed and countenanced by them. This was 
the consequence of the interference of the 
crown ; and as to the pretence of a reve- 
nue, it was needless to observe, that no 
one part of the conduct of the present ad- 
ministration, or the system they acted 
under, furnished even the colour of an 
argument, that they who had upon all oc- 
casions so shamefully wasted and mis-spent 
the public treasure, entertained a single 
idea of relieving the people, whom, in 
every other instance, they had so beavily 
burdened and oppressed. He was per- 
suaded that several high characters, and 
persons of independent principles, and un- 
questionable integrity and abilities, were 
led by the art and misrepresentation of 
others, in whom they had unhappily con- 
fided, to support the measures respecting 
the East India Company, and he was glad 
to hear the noble earl who made the pre- 
sent motion acknowledge his error, and as 
one coming within that description. For 
his part, he saw then what in a thousand 
instances had been since confirmed ta 
him, that the secret movers in this busi- 
ness had no object whatever, either re- 
formative or equitable, in view, but only 
that of vesting in the crown the patronage 
of the Company, in order to extend and 
increase its influence. 

This traitorous principle it was that ee 
duced the American war, and the long 
train of evils which flowed trom it; and he 
was persuaded, besides this great object, 
that in the course of some of the events 
which fell out in America, one great spur 
which induced ministers blindly to rush 
on, was the expectation of being gratified, 
and of gratifying their friends and sup- 
porters with expected confiscations of the 
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lands and properties of those who took up 
arms against government; and should they 
now persist in turning a deaf ear to the 
voice of the people of this country, and 
thereby force them into measures of re- 
sistance, one motive among others would 
be, a prospect of confiscations nearer 
home, and the proscription of the lives and 
fortunes of those who should stand forth 
the friends of their country, and as yet 
its unrivalled constitution. The system 
being such as he had described; the 
effects such as he had related; he would 
just trouble their lordships with an ob- 
servation or two on some of the conse- 
quences, so far as they applied to the 
present question. os 

In the first place, he begged leave to 
observe, that the attempt to enslave Ame- 
rica had happily miscarried, but was at- 
tended with the disgraceful circumstance 
of Great Britain being obliged to throw 
herself at the fect of America, and of her 
humiliating offers being spurned with in- 
dignation and contempt. Again he wish- 
ed to call their lordships’ recollection to 
the conduct of administration towards Ire- 
land, by whose particular oppressions, and 
introducing a system of government in 
our sister kingdom similar to that founded 
in influence and corruption in this, and 
the mischievous effects produced by the 
American war, they had reduced our fel- 
low-subjects there to the last degree of 
public distress and private misery. When 
ministers were applied to for relief, they 
refused it, till the people rose as one man 
to vindicate their natural rights. What 
was the consequence? They procured by 
their public spirit, manliness and resolu- 
tion, what they never could have obtained 
by any other means. The people of Eng- 
land had now before them the example of 
America and Ireland: that example point- 
ed out to them the only possible means of 
national salvation. What would America 
and Ireland now be, if they had not re- 
dressed their own grievances? What 
would England be, if she should continue 
inactive at so perilous a season? He 
hoped, however, that ministers would not 
put the people of England to the trial; 
though if that should happen to be the 
case, he trusted, that the very cause of 
disunion would terminate in collective 
strength, which was particularly the case 
of Ireland, where 50,000 men in arms, 
while they were promoting domestic pros- 
perity, proved such a source of national 
strength, as to deter our foreign enemies 
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from making any attempt, or daring to 
ipvade that country; a circumstance, 
he was fully convinced, that had solely 
prevented France for many months past 
trom landing in that kingdom a very for- 
midable force. 

A noble earl (Sandwich) who spoke 
lately, and a noble viscount who spoke 
early (Stormont) had endeavoured to re- 
present the county meetings as the meré 
effects of party spirit, or as proceeding 
from the arts of a few factious individuals. 
He had every reason to believe that the 
fact was otherwise; he meant in generals — 
but so far as it related to the mecting at 
York, he could say from his own know- 
ledge, that the noble ear! was totally mis- 
taken. The meeting at York was not pro- 
posed or promoted by any party, or fac- 
tion, or particular description of men. Ie 
originated in the spontaneous proposition§ 
and communications of the independent 
and honest part of the people of all de- 
scriptions. Many persons, friends to good 
government, and connected in various 
ways with administration, were some of 
the foremost in the business; and as to 
the respectability of the meeting, all he 
could say was, that within the compass of 
a single room, where the freeholders were 
convened, there were persons actually pre- 
sent, who possessed landed property to the 
amount of 800,000/. per annum; and 
since that meeting, no less than 9,000 gene 
tlemen, clergy, and freeholders, had signed 
the petition :- and as a farther proof of the 
general sentiments of the people of. York- 
shire, he could affirm with equal truth, that 
the petition from the city of York had © 
becn signed by no less than 920 persons} 
yet by the last poll books, at the general 
election in 1774, it appeared, that no 
more than 972 polled, though it was a 
warmly contested one. | | 

His lordship concluded .with conjuring 
ministers to consider, and not persist 
with the same blind spirit of hitherto in- 
vincible obstinacy which had led the na- 
tion into its present calamitous situation. 
It they regarded their sovereign, whom 
they professed to revere; if they attended 
to their own personal satety; if they 
wished to prevent those horrid scenes, 
which they affected to believe the peti- 
tions led to; if they sought that una- 
nimity which they contended was so essen- 
tial to the safety of this country, and so 
necessary to the defeating the ambitious 
designs of our foreign and natural enemies; 
if they, in short, were sincere in any one 
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' af their professions, or the motives which 
they assigned for their conduct, he im- 
plored them to listen to the voice of the 
people, and not while the enemy was at 
the door, meditating and threatening de- 
struction, to be the cause of national ruin, 
by hurrying the people into a state of civil 
confusion. He assured ministers, that no 
palliatives would do. It was not particular 
taxes that would answer the expectations 
of the people. It was the proper applica- 
tion of the public money already granted, 
and the honest, faithful, and ceconomical 
expenditure of the national treasure in ge- 
neral, that they in almost one voice de- 
manded. Before he sat down he said, he 
would suggest one other motive to minis- 
ters, for giving the people satisfaction ; 
that was, an opportunity which presented 
itself to them of becoming one of the most 
popular administrations that ever directed 
the affairs of this country, should they, on 
the present occasion, comply with the de- 
sires of the people. 

The Earl of Hillsborough entered into a 
long discussion to prove the impropriety 
and impracticability of the motion as It- 
then stood. He said, that House had no 
right, by any rule of construction or infe- 
rence whatever, to resolve that a com- 
mittee of both Houses should be formed ; 
and even were it otherwise, the object of 
the motion, that of enquiring into the 
public expenditure, was a matter on which 
their lordships were totally incompetent to 
deliberate or determine. The controul of 
the expenditure of public money was what 
had been always exclusively claimed, and 
' had for a long series of years been exclu- 
Bively enjoyed by the other House; of 
course the formation of the committee was 
no less against the established mode of pro- 
ceeding exercised by both Houses, than 
the object of such formation was uncon- 
Stitutional and absurd. Both Houses had 
their peculiar rights and privileges; and 
this House had no more right to entrench 
on the privileges of the other, than the 
other had on this. After labouring this 
point with great industry and particular 
ardour, and commenting upon every pas- 
sage in the motion, his lordship fixed his 
attention upon that part of it which went 
to exclude the attendance of such noble 
lords as enjoyed any emolument or pen- 
sion under government. He said it was a 
libel on the whole body of the peerage, as 
it supposed, that such of their lordships 
as enjoyed places under government were, 
from that circumstance, liable to be 
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warped from their duty, and to give cor- 
rupt opinions on a question, which it was 
maintained would effect the salvation of 
their country. It was a direct libel upon 
that House, and upon every noble lord 
who stood in the predicament described. 
It is alibel upon me, my lords, said he ; it 
is false and unfounded; I can affirm the 
contrary from my own knowledge. It 
was upwards of seven years, till very 
lately, that I never held any place, or en- 
joyed any emolument; 1 received no pen- 
sion, and yet I can say with truth, that I 
never swerved from my former avowed 
opipions. I am unacquainted with the in- 
fluence on which the noble marquis has 
been so diffuse, and which he has stated 
with so much confidence. I acted, within 
the period I have alluded to, from a sense 
of duty ; I did so when I was last in office; 
I will do so as long as I live. 1 do there- 
fore maintain, that so far as the motion 
goes to an exclusion of noble lords in the 
service of the crown, that it is a libel upon 
your lordships. His lordship proceeded 
to bestow the most indignant epithets on 
the county meetings and petitions. He 
said they originated in factious motives 
merely, and those of the very worst com- 
plexion. They tended to cael the powers 
of government, and to compel parliament 
to concessions of the most dangerous and 
unconstitutional nature; they were set up 
as another estate, unknown to the consti- 
tution. They would, if not timely sup- 
pressed, lead to anarchy and public con- 
fusion. As yet they had been cautiously 
and artfully kept within the verge of the 
law, though, in fact, they reached to the 
very brink of rebellion. He denied that 
they were the sense of the nation at large, 
and he hoped, whatever malignant spirit 
gave them birth, that it would be instantly 
crushed. There was nothing wanted but 
resolution and firmness to subdue them; 
and if he had no other reason for opposing 
the motion in all its parts, he could find in 
his own mind a sufficient motive for giving 
it anegative, that it was so nearly allied in 
principle and in object to that factious, 
dangerous, innovating and unconstitutional 
spirit which had given existence to the 
county meetings. 

His lordship added, he was satisfied, for 
he never could believe that the noble lord’s 
mistake in framing the motion proceeded 
from mere ignorance, that the nrotion was 
framed in such a manner as to ensure it & 
negative, in order to throw an odium upon 
administration, and give an opportunity to 
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its friends and supporters to enter a flam- 
ing protest, which, being published, would 
soon make its way into the country, and 
increase that spirit of sedition and disaffec- 
tion which both the authors and friends of 
the motion wished to disseminate through 
every part of the kingdom. 

The Duke of Manchester observed, that 
America had resisted, in order to redress 
her grievances; so had Ireland; so had 
Scotland ; and did the noble lord whospoke 
last undertake to say, that the English as- 
sociators were the only part of his Majesty's 
subjects whose petitions, in the first in- 
stance, were to be branded with the odious 
epithets of treasonable and rebellious? 
Was every other part of the British domi- 
nions to be listened to? And was the seat 
of empire alone to be treated with con- 
tempt and foul language? Were 50,000 
armed Irish associators to have their griev- 
ances redressed, as dutiful, loyal, and obe- 
dient subjects; and were the county meet- 
ings of the people of England, unarmed, 
Gi ceciated, unembodied, without either 
staves, or any other weapon, offensive or 
defensive, to be charged with being on the 
brink of treason and rebellion? This was 
a language he would never endure, as an 
Englishman, or pass over unnoticed as 
long as he retained the honour of a seat in 
that House. Had not the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, in a public act, in which he re- 
presented the person of the sovereign, 
publicly thanked the Irish associators, 
though armed against law? And what 
judgment would the world pass on a man, 
who, as governor of a country, conveyed 
the thanks of both Houses to the country 
over which he presided, to the associators 
thus illegally armed, who now as English- 
men stood up and charged the English 
county meetings with every species of 

ublic criminality short of actual rebellion ? 
is lordship took notice of what had fallen 
from the noble viscount in high office, re- 
Jative to the pushing the reformation 
further than was expressed in the motion. 
It was true he enjoyed a patent place, 
which was part of his patrimony, and de- 
scended to him from ancestors for three 
generations. His fortune was but small, 
independent of that, and far from being cor- 
respondent to the rank which he held in the 
state. He had a numerous family unprovid- 
ed for: yet, ifa general reformation should 
be adopted, and it was thought necessary 
to include a property of this kind, he 
would cheerfully submit, for the sake of 
the general good ; and though the remain- 
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der should be too small to maintain a per- 
son of his rank, he should gladly banish 
himself from his native country, when that 
banishment was a consequence of a general 
reformation by which his country was to 
be so materially benefited. In such an 
event he would seek a residence in some 
distant clime, where he could suit his stile 
of living and exterior appearance to means 
derived from a very scanty income. His 
grace concluded with testifying his most 
hearty approbation of the motion. 

Earl Tenmple* rose, he said, with great 
diffdence, to deliver his sentiments in so 
august an assembly; but he thought it a 
duty incumbent upon him to declare them, 
upon so important an occasion as the pre- 
sent, and hoped their lordships would give 
him a few minutes attention. Though this 
was the first time he had the honour to 
address their lordships, his opinions were 
well known in the other House, where he 
had had the honour of a seat for some . 
years. On his entrance into parliament, 
the great question between this country 
and America was then almost coming to 
an issue: the one preparing to use force, 
the other to resist. For his part, he thought, 
that the supreme right of Great Britain 
over all the dependencies of the British 
empire was founded in the principles of 
the constitution, and as such should 
be enforced; and that government, in 
the assertion of that claim, ougi* to be 
supported. Upon this idea and motives 
he acted for some time, till at length he 
became perfectly convinced that ministers 
were no longer deserving of public confi- 
dence ; that they were no less incapable 
than unpopular; unqualified equally to 
frame plans of conciliation, to prosecute 
the war with vigour or effect, to promote 
alliances, or make peace. Ashe had given 
ministers his support upon principle, so he 
had withdrawn it upon conviction.. The 
American war, become no longer practica- 
ble, even in the hands of wise or honest 
men, continued to hold out no one conse- 
quence whatever, but that of adding to‘our 
national calamities; in short, every thing 
relative to the affairs of America, as well 
respecting men as measures, had long de- 
termined him to oppose both one and the 
other; and he could not sit down without 
observing, that, considering the very 


* George Grenville. He succeeded his 
uncle Richard, earl Temple, September 12, 
1779. In 1784 he was created marquis of 
Buckingham. 
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alarming extent the influence of the crown 
was arrived at, it was probably a fortunate 
circumstance that our plans of American 
subduction had not prevailed. | 

A noble marquis had talked of the glories 
of the late reign, and opposed them to the 
calamities and disgraces of the present. 
It was too just a picture of the features 
of both reigns, to admit a single monient’s 
controversy. Such a contrast must fill the 
mind of every true Englishman with the 
most mortifying reflections; to look back 
at the successful and glorious administra- 
tion of a late eminent statesman (lord 
Chatham), when not a wind that blew from 
any quarter of the globe, but was sure to 
bring with it an account of some fresh 
victory, some new conquest, some acqui- 
sition of trade or territory. It might, .in- 
deed, be literally asserted, that our coasts, 
though naked and defenceless, were in a 
state of the highest safety and security, 
being jointly protected by our navy, and 
our fame; while, on the other hand, the 
terror with which our fleets and armies 
filled the breasts of our enemies, though 
far distant, answered the end of blocking 
up their ports, and confining their arma- 
ments at home. A peace, however, at 
length succeeded; and it was the fatal 
policy of the time, to relinquish the most 
valuable part of our conquests, on an idea 
that we were no longer able to continue 
the war. | 

It was said, that it became necessary to 
purchase peace, by parting with almost 
every thing we had acquired. The chief 
reason assigned for our national inability 


' was, that we were 140 millions in debt. 


He wished their lordships would attend to 
what had been so ably stated by the noble 
earl who made the motion, that instead of 
4140 millions we stood indebted in 1762, 
we already owed 185 millions; and if the 
war should continue another year, the 
national debt would amount to200. From 
these facts he concluded, that either those 
who hurried on the peace of 1762, upon 
an idea that this country was unable any 
longer to carry on the war, or those who 
have involved tlis country in the present 
war, had been grossly mistaken; yet he 
was warranted in affirming, that they were 
principally the same persons who advistd 
and supported the late inadequate terms 
of peace; and who had led us violently, 
and without consideration or remorse, into 
the American war, and continued still ob- 
Sstinately to pursue it. 

His lordship spoke very fully to the 


question of the petitions: he said, that to 
petition was the inherent and inalienable 
privilege of every Englishman. The peo- 
ple had a right to petition each or every 
branch of the legislature. They had 
equally a right to meet for the purpose, to 
associate, correspond, &c. in short, to adopt 
every legal and constitutional mode which 
might promise to secure the object they 
4imed to obtain. He was much surprised 
to hear a noble lord (Hillsborough) be- 
stow such harsh epithets on the county 
meetings, and attribute such motives to 
those who wished to promote what those 
meetings ultimately tended to produce, a 
general reformation in the public expendi. 
ture, and adopting a permanent plan of 
public economy. He found in his own 
breast the fullest proofs of the injustice of 
the charge of faction, of geditiun, and of 
being arrived at the very brink of rebel- 
lion. For his part, he highly approved of 
the determination of the petitioners to as- 
sociate and correspond; and though he 
did not wish to lead the people, or invite 
them into these associations, because he 


thought they ought to be left to judge for 


themselves, yet no man could more sin- 
cerely approve of them, nor would more 
cheerfully enter intothem. Some persons 
might be led to conclude otherwise ; and 
think that he had appeared backward, on 
account of not approving of them; but he 
again took this opportunity to say, that no 
person was more inclined to follow or 
unite ; but for the reason before assigned, 
he did not think proper to act a leading 
part. . 

Something which fell from the noble 
viscount (Stormont) who spoke early, 
made it necessary for him to say a word 
ortwomanswer. Thenoble viscount said, 
the reform ought, if adopted at all, to be 
extended without favour or prejudice, and 
be directed ta the root of the evil; and 
that it should take effect immediately ; 
because, said he, the motion states the pre- 
sent necessity of public @conomy. He 
acknowledged that he enjoyed a very lu- 
crative place under the crown, which was 
the reward of his father’s long services. 
This circumstance rendered the object still 

more valuable ; but if in a general retorm, 

every property of the same description was 

to be included, and appropriated to pubiic 
services, he, for dne, would readily ace 
quiesce. It was an object of consequence, 
it was true; but it was not such an object, 

however, as could prevent him a moment 

from making the decision between bis per- 
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sonal interest and the salvation of the 
country. When he spoke thus openly, 
he meant to be understood with this re- 
servation, that he consented to relinquish 
what he held under the crown solely on 
condition, that the reform was made 
universal, and made so as to include that 
species of property which he would, among 
others, be obliged to surrender to the uses 
of the state. 

The Duke of Richmond entered into a 
long and miscellaneous view of the ques- 
tion. He said, the only colour of an ob- 
jection he heard made was, that of re- 
solving that a committee of both Houses 
be appointed, &c. but that that might be 
easily dode away by omitting the words 
<« both Houses ;” and the motion would 
then run, “ That a committee he appoint- 
ed.” Several noble lords had mentioned 
‘another circumstance, that of excluding 
persons enjoying places or pensions from 
serving onthe committee. This was called 
a libel upon the whole body of peerage, 
upon all the servants of the crown, and 
upon a noble earl in particular, who so 
emphatically said, ‘ and it is a libel upon 
me ;”’ yet, in his opinion, the intended ex- 
clusion was formed upon the spirit of the 
English constitution. The common law 
of England always excluded persons from 
acting in any situation which concerned 
others, where they might be supposed to 
act under partiality, influence, or preju- 
dice. Such was the case in the constitut- 
ing of juries; such was the case of a judge 
going the circuit into a county in which 
be was born, or had property; and ina 
great variety of other instances. He re- 
membered, in particular, the conduct of a 
late chief justice of the Common Pleas, 
who had an estate in the county in which 
he lived, who would never sit at the nzsz 
prtus side on that account, lest any possible 
partiality might be shewn by him in any 
of his decisions. A noble earl (Chester- 
field) imagined he had totally proved the 
absurdity of appointing a committee, and 
excluding, in the first instance, a certain 
description of persons, who would have the 
right to negative or affirm the proceedings 
of the committee onthe report. Here the 
analogy to the case of a judge exactly core 
responded to the difference between judg- 
ing in the first instance, and finally decid- 
ing upon the report; for though the 
judges on the circuit could not try the 
cause in the first instance, yet upon a mo- 
tion for a new trial, or a special verdict, 
&c. when matters of fact or Jaw came 
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under review, and to be determined in the 
Jast instance, the same judge, who by cus- 
tom or Jaw was prevented in the first, 
might, with the rest of the court, never- 
theless give his opinion without any theleast 
impeachment of partiality or prejudice. 
He by no means thought the excluding 
the persons described in the motion im- 
plied any direct censure on the conduct 
of any individual in that House; but he 
believed it would not be denied him in 


‘turn, that persons enjoying places and 


offices under the crown were nevertheless 
influenced. He would call it a sense of 
duty, an honourable influence, a respect 
for the person of the sovereign; but be it 
called what it might, it was in its conse- 
quences as much felt, as if it had proceed- 
ed from some base and ignoble motive. 
He would appeal to the language of a 
noble marquis (Carmarthen.) What has 
that noble lord told you? That disap- 
proving of the present ministers, he could 
no longer continue to give them his sup- 
port; that as long as he held the post he 
occupied, he thought himself in a manner 
obliged to support them; but as he could 
do so no longer, he had resigned; and 
bad, as a further mark of the resentment 
of the court, been dismissed from his lieu- 
tenancy of the East Riding of the county 
of York that morning. Here the influ- 
ence was plain, by the conduct on either 
hand; for the noble lord found himself 
obliged to resign before he could give a 
free vote; and, as soon as the minister 
understood that his lordship was deter- 
mined to vote according to his conscience, 
he dismissed him from his heutenancy. ’ 
Could there be a stronger proof required to 
show the influence of the crown, and its 
operations, both in respect of persons 
while possessing offices of profit, and af- 
terwards, what men of independent prin- 
ciples are to expect, whenever they ven- 
ture to act on their own judgment, and 
differ in opinion from his Majesty's confi- 
dential servants ? 

Having thus proved how easily the only 
material objection to the motion could be 
remedied, his grace adduced several argu- 
ments to Gemonstrate, that their lordships 
were competent to enquire into the expen- 
diture of public money; to examine and 
controul both its receipt and issue, and to 
punish delinquents, if any such should be 
found. The House of Lords had often 
exercised the powers herein described, 
and though their lordships. were not the 
representatives of any partigular part or 
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district, they were the representatives of 
the whol® body of the people, as well as 
the other House; and if their fellow-sub- 
jects were aggrieved, their lordships, as 
the guardians and protectors of the people 
at large, were entitled to adopt every 
proper measure to afford a full relief and 
redress of grievances. 

Having asserted the privileges of the 
House of Lords, and the duties annexed 
to those privileges, his grace entered into 
a very long account of the county meet- 
ings. Respecting any measure which 

romised to be productive of public good, 

e never considered more, than in what 
manner the object might be most easily 
and effectually attained. The noble earl 
who spoke last, might be very right in not 
wishing to lead the county in which he re- 
sided; but for his part, when a measure 
was wise or necessary, he would take the 
earliest opportunity of doing all in his 
power to promote it. Upon this idea, 
when the high-sheriff of the county over 
which he had the honour to preside, re- 
fused to call a county meeting, at the re- 

uisition of several persons of rank and 
fora, he called one, as the first officer 
in the county under the crown. He would 
assure their lordships, that there was no 
occasion to lead or encourage a spirit or 
resolution of petitioning ; the county was 
almost unanimous; they were fully per- 
suaded of the imminent necessity there 
was for immediate ceconomy, and a gene- 
ral reform throughaut the different de- 
partments of the state; and, he believed 
there was not a single county in the king- 
dom, nor an independent man in it, that 
was not at length convinced, that national 
bankruptcy and ruin must be the conse- 
quence, if some limit was not set to public 
zapeenys venality, and prostitution, which 
all have their origin, more or less, in the 
influence of the crown. He replied to the 
two noble earls who condemned the peti- 
tions. One of them, as unnecessary (Sand- 
wich) the other as seditious, libellous, in- 
flammatory, and arrived at the very brink 
of rebellion! ( Hillsborough.) He remind- 
ed the latter, how ready he was to construe 
every thing into rebellion, which had the 
least appearance of an opposition to the 
unconstitutional influence of the crown, 
and how fortunate he was to predict those 
very rebellions, or acts of resistance, which, 
in respect of America, he had been so in- 
strumental in fomenting. His grace ob- 
served, that while the other noble lord al- 
lowed the right of petitioning, he denied, 


in almost every possible case, the propriety 
or necessity of exercising that right. 

His grace alluded to what the noble 
viscount in high office said respecting a 
full and general reformation, if any. He 
said, for his part, the emoluments which 
he enjoyed came to him as his patrimony 
from his ancestors, under a legal title, 
which had been farther confirmed by 
several subsequent acts of parliament. 
Were he even inclined, he could resign no 
more than his own personal claim, as others 
had an interest as well as himself. If, then, 
he had a legal property vested in him, he 
thought he was as well entitled to the pos- 
session of it as any other man, who én- 
joyed a fortune transmitted to him by his 
ancestors; nor would he ever relinquish 
his claim but by due course of law. His 
estate was a grant from the crown, which 
it was then competent to make: if, how- 
ever, parliament should lay it down as a 
rule, that all grants of the crown, of every 
kind, in lands and hereditaments, corporeal 
and incorporeal, were resumable when- 
ever the exigencies of the state required 
it, he would submit on that condition, and 
no other; not upon any idea of invidious 
distinctions totally foreign to the plan of 
reformation, and originating from spleen, 
resentment, and ill will to the supposed 
reformerse He believed more than one 
half of the lands of England had been 
given away by the crown in grants; if, 
then, the reform was meant to be extended 
to grantees in general, he was ready to 
submit to the determination of parliament. 
Though such a resumption would leave 
him but a very small and inadequate in- 
come, he would venture to affirm, that 
few men would feel the diminution less. 
He could live upon a small income, and be 
contented, as he hoped he should always 
adhere to a principle he had never yet 
departed from, that of suiting his expen- 
diture to his means. 

The Earl of Mansfield, after endeavour 
ing to prove that the motion was both in 
its frame, purport, and tendency, totally 
unprecedented, proceeded to point out its 
impracticability. This he endeavoured to 
do by giving an historical detail of the 
several disputes which arose between both 
Houses, from the Restoration downwards 
to the last in 1703, relative to the prose- 
cution of lord Halifax on one part by the 
Commons, and his defence and protection 
given to him by that House. Upon these 
precedents, in quoting which he was very 
minute, and in his reasonings upon thegy 


‘was made with 
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extremely copious, he concluded that, to 
resolve that a committee should be ap- 

inted of that House, in order to enquire 
into the public expenditure, would be en- 
tirely nugatory. The Commons would 
never consent that the Lords should in- 
fringe their rights, no more than their 
lordships would permit the Commons to 
entreuch upon their privileges. Time, 
usage and acquiescence had given their 
Jordships an exclusive power in matters of 
judicature ; the claim of originating money 
bills by the other House, had the same 
authority to support it. The Commons 
would, probably, if the Lords controverted 
their rights in public matters, dispute in 
turn the power ‘of judicature in the last 
resort exercised by the peers. How, then, 
was this matter to be brought before their 
Jordships? Not by a committee, as he had 
stated ; not by an original jurisdiction, for 
that claim had been long waved or given 
up; by no means whatever that he could 
see, but through the Commons, in cases 
of delinquency charged upon some person 
for high crimes and misdemeanors, or in 
the common mode, in the exercise of their 
ordinary appellant jurisdiction. He al- 
luded to the well-known case in the dis- 
pute between both Houses, when the con- 
troversy was managed on the side of the 
Lords by lord Anglesey, and by sir 
Heneage Finch on that of the Commons. 
After representing the several grounds of 
dispute between both Houses, from the 
Restoration almost to queen Anne’s time, 
he observed, that the intended reforma- 
tion, so far as it related to contracts, and 
the improper expenditure of the public 
money, was unnecessary, as the powers 
already in being were fully competent to 
the attainment of redress, without any 
new ones being created for that purpose. 
He remembered when he was attorney 
general, a governor had charged govern- 
ment with clothing a regiment, and made 
a false return; complaint was made of the 
fraud, and he prosecuted him to convic- 
tion. So whatever bargain or contract 
overnment, the law sup- 
posed it to be a bona fide transaction, and 
that the crown had full value, and an equi- 
table equivalent; and the law, in every 
such transaction, gave a power of redress, 
either by punishing the person who should 
be found or detected in defrauding the 
public, or allowing the contractor such a 
sum as his services or his commodity de- 
served. The noble earl had in his speech 
said, that the minister and the subordinate 
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persons ought tobe made responsible for 
the expenditure of public money. The 
fact was, that the minister, and every other . 
person acting under the crown, were al- 
ready as responsible as the law could pos- 
sibly render them. They were both 
amenable to the crown and parliament; 
to the former in his Majesty’s courts of 
law, and to the latter in their inquisitorial 
capacity. But if no such incurable ob- 
jections as those he had mentioned stood 
in the way of the motion, the time the bu- 
siness would take was a most insurmoun- 
table one; for he dared to say, that there 
were two objects which the motion pointed 
to, that would take up seven years each 
before they could be brought to a con- 
clusion. 

The Earl of Shelburne made a general 
reply to such of the noble lords as objected 
to his motion, but was remarkablé severe 
on the last mentioned noble lord, whom 
he represented as having by partial quota- 
tions and inapplicable references encea- 
voured to mislead their lordships. He 
went over the former ground of the dis- 
putes between both Houses in the reigns 
of Charles the 2nd, king William and 

ueen Anne. He contradicted his lord- 
ship in almost every fact he stated and in- 
ference he drew, and congratulated the 
House and the nation on the precedent 
which the learned lord gave in his own 
person, of his zeal for his country in pro- 
secuting, as attorney general, the petit 
larceny of a governor or colonel of a regi- 
ment, who had charged for the clothing 
of a few men who were not in being. 

The Lord Chancellor went over a great 
deal of the former ground, relative to the 
informality and impracticability of the 
motion. He then proceeded to answer 
other parts of the noble earl’s propositions 
mentioned in argument, but which did not 
appear in the motion. He said, the idea 
of setting up all contracts to the lowest 
bidder had been attempted upon many oc- 
casions, but had been discontinued, being 
found productive of no real benefit, and of 
much inconvenience and mischief. When 
contracts are set up in this manner, he that 
makes the lowest offer is of course deemed 
the contractor, be he who he may, and 
the service comes, perhaps, by this means, 
to be performed by some person of no 
property, some adventurer; he proposes 
to himself an ideal prospect of gain, and, 
if he should be disappointed, loses no- 
thing, because he has nothing to risk. 
The fate of a great nation would not, in 
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his opinion, be well trusted in such hands, 
and yet that must certainly be the case, if 
contracts were to be made in the manner 
_ proposed by the noble lord.—His lordship 
dwelt particularly on the following pas- 
sage in the motion, which he could per- 
ceive clearly imported an exclusive privi- 
lege in favour of certain descriptions of 
men, should the proposed reformation take 
place. The words he meant were, ‘ and 
at the same time to take into considera- 
tion what savings can be made, consistent 
-with the public dignity, justice, and grati- 
tude.” For his part, he was at aloss how 
to find out how any reformation could 
take place, consistent with public dignity ; 
if by that was meant the dignity of the 
crown, arising from the civil list revenues, 
and if a reform was to be the effect of the 
motion, it contradicted in words what was 
the professed intention of it: the curtailing 
the public expenditure of the civil list, 
consistent with justice, was a phrase that 
called likewise tor explanation ; but above 
all, he was totally at a loss to know to 
what end the word ¢ gratitude’ had forced 
itself into the motion, if the exigencies of* 
the state called for such a reform; but if 
no reformation was to take place wherever 
dignity, justice, or gratitude set up their 
claims to favour, whether real or pre- 
tended, he believed the savings which 
would remain would hardly be worth the 
collection, for those who had no other 
merit to plead would set up dignity or jus- 
tice ; and as for gratitude, it was a word 
of such vague and indeterminate sense, 
when applied to the nation at large, that 
he believed there was scarcely a single 
individual who did not think his country 
stood indebted to him.—His lordship then 
entered into a discussion of the exclusive 
right claimed by the Commons of origi- 
hating money bills, and of every power 
and privilege springing from that right, re- 
lative to the exclusive controul of its ge- 
neral appropriation, particular application, 
and expenditure ; and concluded with ob- 
serving, that any attempt to infringe on 
the rights of the Commons, respecting the 
grants and expenditure of the public money 
at the present crisis, might be productive 
of the very worst consequences, by ter- 
minating in a disagreement between both 
Houses. 

Lord Camden observed, that the noble 
lords who opposed the motion assigned 
evcry reason for their opposition but that 
nearest their hearts, which was, lest it 
might tend (as it certainly would, if agreed 
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to) to diminish the overgrowing, danger- 
ous, and unconstitutional influence of the 
crown. Much had been said upon various 
heads ; but none of the arguments bein 
sufficiently strong, a thost curious one h 
been conjured up through the table, rela- 
tive to the exclusive right of the other 
House to originate money bills,| and con- 
troul and direct the public expenditure. 
Now he would cut all that matter short at 
once, by a single supposition, that the 
point of order or exclusive privilege would 
instantly vanish, if both Houses agreed in 
principle, and united in opinion, upon the 
necessity of areform. No noble lord pre- 
sent would deny, that that House had 2 
right to enquire so far as the disposal of 
public monies came under their cogniz- 
ance as a deliberative body; now, in his 
opinion, it signified very little which 

ouse took up the business, so that the 
object was obtained ; the matter could not 
be finally settled without the aid of an act 
of parliament, and in that case either 
House had its power of assenting or dis- 
senting to whatever came from the other. 
But he would answer once for all, that if 
parliament should consent to adopt a plan 
of reformation, the means of carrying it 
into execution might be struck out in a 
few minutes. He then talked of his own 
pension; said he received it for long ser- 
vices, and in lieu of a valuable office for 
life [Chief Justice of the Common Pleas] 
and that it would be a peculiar hardship 
upon him to lose it, and his family the re- 
version, which was to come after it as soon 
as the pension ceased; but be the conse- 
quences what they might, he should part 
with it cheerfully, however the loss of it 
might distress him, when he reflected on 
the great and permanent advantages which 
would accrue to his country. . 

Their lordships then divided: Con- 
tents 50, Proxies 5—55: Non-Contents 
81, Proxies 20—101. 


List of the Minority. 

Dukes. Suffo'k 
Cumberland Stamford 
Richmond Berkeley 
Grafton Abingdon 
Bolton Scarborough 
Devonshire Coventry 
Rutland Jersey 
Portland Cholmondeley 
Manchester, Ferrers 

Marquis Tankerville 
Rockingham. Evremont 

Earus. Temple 
Derby Harcourt 
Pembroke Northingtor 
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Radnor. Fortescue 
Viscounts. Ravensworth 
Hereford Ponsonby 
Courtenay Walpole 
Loros. Wycombe 
Abergavenny Beaulieu 
De Ferrars Stanhope 
Paget Harborough 
St. Joho Effingham 
Craven Fitzwilliam 
Osborue Catnden. 
Romney Bisueps. 
King St. Asaph 
Monson Peterborough. 


Protest on the Rejection of the Earl of 
Shelburne's Motion for a Committee of 
both Houses to engutre into the Public Ex- 
penditure.| The following Protest was 
thereupon entered : 

‘«‘ Dissentient’ 

‘¢ First, Because, however the waste of 
public money, and the profusion of useless 
salaries, may have been heretofore over- 
looked in the days of wealth and prospe- 
rity, the necessities of the present time can 
no longer endure the same system of cor- 
ruption and prodigality. 

«© The scarcity of money, the diminished 
value of land, the sinking of rents, with 
the decline of trade, are melancholy proofs 
that we are almost arrived at the end of 
taxation, and yet the demands are annu- 
ally increased, while the hopes of peace 
are every year put to agreater distance. 

‘< For let any man consider the immense 
debt increasing beyond the possibility of 
payment, with the present accumulation 
of taxes upon every article, not only of 
luxury, but of convenience, and even of 
necessary use; and let him his 
thoughts forward to those additional duties 
which must’ immediately be imposed to 
make good the interest of the approaching 
loan, and af that debt which will remain 
unfunded, he will find that at least one 
million and a half of interest must be pro- 
vided for, besides what may be farther 
necessary to make good the deficiencies of 

_the late taxes. 

«¢ Under these circumstances, the sav- 
ings of a strict and vigilant ceconomy in 
every branch, and the application of over- 
grown salaries, unmerited pensions, and 
useless places to the public service, are 
almost the only resources left in the ex- 
hausted state of our finances. But, be- 
sides this strong argument of necessity 
that presses upon the present moment, 
such, and so great are 
management and expenditure of the pub- 


e abuses in the 
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lic money, as would call for the strictest 
enquiry and animadversion even in the 
best of times. The practice of er peuaiue 
immense sums, without consent of parlia- 
ment, under the fallacious head of contin- . 
gencies and extraordinaries, the greater 

art of which might easily be comprised 
in an estimate ; but because some unfore- 
seen articles are not capable of such pre- 
cision, the minister has, under that colour, 
found out a method of te the 
pee money first ad libitum, and when it 

as been so expended, has found means 
to induce parliament to think itself bound 
in honour to ratify and make it good, de- 
serves the highest censure; and no mi- 
nister who shall dare to stake the public 
credit, for money that has not been voted, 
ought to be justified by aless authority than 
an act of indemnity. The millions which 
remain in consequence unexplained and 
unaccounted for; the shameful facility of 
admitting almost every claim; the impro- 
vident bargains made for the public ser-_ 
vice; the criminal neglect and even con- 
tempt of the few checks established in the 
board of treasury, besides great part of the 
money being shared in its passage among a 
tribe of collectors, clerks, agents, jobbers 
or contractors, or rai away by official ex- 
tortion, or stopped in its course to breed 
interest for some engrossing individuals, 
are grievances which the present motion 
has in view to remedy. 

“« 2dly, But, great and important as the 
motion is in this view of it, it is still more 
important in another, &s.it tends to narrow 
the wide spreading influence of the crown, 
that has found its way into every corner of 
the kingdom. 

‘‘ It is sufficient to allude to this griev- 
ance, without any farther enlargement : 
but this argument, though perhaps the 
strongest in favour of the motion, has 
been turned into an objection to it, as if it 
meant to abridge the rights of monarchy, 
and make the crown dependant upon the. 
parliament. 

‘If the objection means to insinuate, 
that corruption is necessary to govern- 
ment, we shall leave that principle to con- 
fute itself by its own apparent iniquity. 

«¢ That this motion is intended to dimi- 
nish the constitutional power of the crown, 
wedeny. The constitutional power of 
the crown we are no less solicitous to pre- 
serve, than we are to annihilate its uncon- 
stitutional influence. The prerogative 
rightly understood, not touched, or in- 
tended to be touched by this motion, will 
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support the crown in all the splendour 
which the King’s personal dignity re- 
quires, and with all the authority and vi- 
gour neccesary to give due effect to the 
executive powers of government. 

‘It has been argued, that this is not a 
proper time for reformation, when all the 
attention of the kingdom should be em- 
ployed upon the war, as the great and 
only object in the present time of dis- 
tress; to which we beg leave to insist, 
that the present is, for that very reason, 
the properest time, because nothing is so 
essential to the conduct and prosecution 
of the war as the frugal management of 
that supply by which only it can be car- 
ried on with any prospect of success. Nor 
ought the plan of economy to be any 
Jonger delayed at the risk of a general 
bankruptcy, and from the history of this, 
as well us other countries, times of neces- 
sity have been always times of reform. 

a adlys Because we conceive that the 
mode of a committee, which might be to 
act with a committee of the other House, 
and might, if necessary, be rendered dur- 
able, and vested with due powers by an 
act of the whole legislature, might bring 
back the public expenditure to its consti- 
tutional principle, might devise proper re- 
gulations for opening contracts to the pro- 
. posals of every fair bidder, for reforming 
the abuses of office, and the enormity of 
fees, with a variety of other abuses, parti- 
cularly that of large sums of money lying 
‘In the hands of individuals to the loss of 
the state. 

«‘ An objection has been strongly urged 
on theground of an apprehension expressed 
by some lords, as if they seriously enter- 
tained it, of its producing a quarrel be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliuinent: in 
consequence of which the public business 
might be obstructed, by a claim on the 
part of the House of Commons, to an ex- 
clusive right of considering and providing 
for the subjects of this motion. 

‘¢ Such a claim certainly cannot be sup- 
ported as a consequence of the claim of 
that House to originate money bills. Not 
a single lord appeared to entertain an idea 
that such a claim would be well founded. 
In truth, the objection supposes it to be 
ill founded, and that therefore this House 
will resist it; and yct it assumes that the 
House of Commons will advance and per- 
sist in this il founded claim. We cannot 
discover any colour for such a supposition, 
unless we were to adopt the insinuations 
of those who represent the corrupt influ- 
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ence (which it is our wish to suppress) as 
already pervading that House. Those who 
entertain that opinion of one House of 
Parliament will hardly think less disrespect- 
fully of the other. ‘To them it will seem 
a matter of indifference whether the motion 
is defeated by the exertion of that influ- 
ence to excite a groundless claim in the 
one House, or by a groundless apprehen- 
sion of such a claim in the other. But we, 
who would be understood to think with 
more respect of both, cannot entertain an 
apprehension so injurious to the House of 
Commons as that they would, at this time 
especially, and on this occasion, have ad- 
vanced such a claim. 

‘© The motign has likewise been ob- 
jected to on account of its disqualifying 
persons possessing employments or pen- 
sions to be of the proposed committee. 
We are far from supposing that the pos- 
session of place or pension necessarily cor- 
rupts the integrity of the possessor. We 
have seen, and the public have seen, many 
illustrious instances of the contrary; yet 
we cannot but suppose that the public ex- 
pectations of advantage from this measure 
would have been less sanguine, if they had 
seen persons possessing offices selected to 
distinguish how far their offices were useful, 
or their salaries adequate ; they perhaps 
would not think the possessor of a pension 
or office the fittest judge how far that pen- 
sion or office had been merited or was ne- 
cessary. We cannot therefore think the 
motion justly exceptionable on this ground ; 
it rather appears to us to have been drawn 
with a proper attention to noble lords in 
that predicament, exempting them from a 
situation which they must necessarily wish 
to decline. 

‘¢ We conceive ourselves warranted in 
the mode proposed by precedent as well 
as reason, aie it was stated to the House 
to have been recommended by the most 
approved constitutional authors who have 
written since the Revolution, but having 
offered to meet any other proposition 
which might carry with it substantial 
remedy, and no such being offered, not- 
withstanding the time this proposition 
has lain before the House, we cannot help 
considering the present negative as going 
to the substantial as well as formal part of 
the motion, and hold ourselves obliged to 
avail ourselves of our right of entering our 
protest against the rejection of the above 
proposition. 

‘¢ 4thly. We are farther impelled to 
press this motion, because the object of 


| 


- prive any man of what he holds at their 


_ these or other public subjects; but it will 


‘applied will recoil back upon themselves, 
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it has been seconded and called for by 
a considerable majority of the people, 
who are associating for this purposé, and 
seemed determined to aon it by every 
legal and constitutional method that can 


- be devised for its success; and however 


some may affect to be alarmed, as if such 
associations tended to disturb the peace, or 
encroach upon the delegated power of the 
other House, we are persuaded it has no 
other view but to collect the sense of the 
people, and to inform the whole body of 
the representatives what are the senti- 
ments of the whole body of their constitu- 
ents, in which respect their proceedings 
have been orderly, peaceable, and consti- 
tutional. And ifit e asked what farther 
is to be done if these petitions are rejected, 
the best answer is that the case cannot be 
supposed; for although upon a few sepa- 
rate petitions it may be fairly said that the 
other House ought not to be decided by a 
art only of their constituents, yet it cannot 
e presumed that they will act in defiance 
of the united wishes of the whole people, 
or indeed of any great and notorious ma- 
jority. It is admitted that they have a 
power to vote as they think fit, but it is 
not possible to conceive that so wise an 
assembly will ever be rash enough to reject 
such petitions, and by that means cause 
this dangerous question to be broached 
and agitated, whether they have not broke 
their trust ? 
*¢ The voice of the people will certainly 
be complied with. Ministers may, as they 
seem to have done in arecent instance, de- 


pleasure, for presuming to exercise his 
undoubted right of thinking for himself on 


not be wise in them to treat these associa- 
tions with contempt, or call them by the 
invidious name of faction, a name by 
which the minority in both Houses of Par- 
liament have been so frequently and so 
falsely calumniated, because the name so 


when acting ayainst the general sense of 
the nation, nor will they be able to repre- 
sent these numbers so respectable in rank 
and property (as they did but too success- 
fully tie discontented Americans) as a 
mob of indigent and seditious incendiaries, 
because the people to whom this is ad- 
dressed are the very people that are abused, 
and every man bears within himself the 
testimony of its falsehood. 

_ * The ministers, on this particular occa- 
sion, cannot deceive the people.”.—— 


Earl of Shelburne’s Motion, &c. 
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(Signed ) * Fortescue, Harcourt, De Fer- 

: rars, Beaulieu, Camden, Coventry, 
Richmond, Manchester, Derby, 
Effingham, Grafton, Portland, Fer- 

rers, Cholmondeley, King, Aber- 
-gavenny, J. Petérborough, J. 
Abingdon, Pembroke and Mont- 
gomerys Fitzwilliam, Rutland, 

ug. Temple, Bolton, Courtenay, 
Stamford, Tankerville, J.St. Asaph, 
Wycombe, Craven, Rockingham, 
Scarborough, Jersey, Devonshire.” 

sé Dissentient without reasons, RADNOR. 

‘¢ For all the above reasons, except the 
fourth, OsBORNE.”? 


Debate in the Commons on the York. 
shire Petiticn for an Economical Reform 
in the Public Expenditure*.| Feb. 8. Sir 


* « The business of public meetings, of pe- 
titions to parliament, and of associations for the 
redress of grievances, was commenced during 
the Christmas recess; and the adoption of 
these means for procuring a reform in the exe- 
cutive departments of the state, not only be- 
came soun very general, but the minds of the 
public being agitated and warmed by these 
meetings, the views of many, and those per- 
sons of no mean weight and consequence, were 
extended still farther; and they gradually be- 
gan to consider, that nothing less than a reform 
in the constitution of parliament itself, by shor- 
tening its duration, and obtaining a more equal 
representation of the people, could reach to a 
perfect cure of the present, and afford an effec- 
tual preservative agaiost the return of similar 
evils. 

‘‘ The great, populous, and opulent county 
of York led the way, and set the example to 
the rest of the kingdom. A very numerous 
and respectable meeting of the gentlemen, 
clergy, and freeholders, including persons of 
the first consideratimn and property io the 
county, and in the kingdom, such as perhaps 
never was asseinbled in the same manner ia 
this nation, was held at York on the last day 
but one of the year. There a petition to the 
House of Commons was unanimously agreed 
upon, and accompanied with a resolution, that 
a committee of 61 gentlemen be appointed, to 
carry on the necessary correspondence for ef- 
fectually promoting the object of the petition; 
and likewise to prepare a plan of an association, 
on legal and constitutional grounids, to support 
the faudable reform, and such other measures 
as might conduce to restore the freedom of 
parliament; to be presented by the chairman 
of the committee at their next meeting, which 
was to be held by adjournment io the ensuing 
Easter week. 

‘¢ The clergy upon this occasion disproved a 
charge, which had been often laid, and, per- 
haps, not always without some foundation, 
against them ; as if they were more peculiarly 
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Debate on the Yorkshire Petition 


[1878 


George Savile presented the following | pensive and unfortunate war ; that many 


Petition : 


«¢ To the Honourable the Commons of 
Great Britain in Parliament assem- 
bled: the Petition of the Gentlemen, 
Clergy, and Freeholders of the County 
of York, 


«© Sheweth; That this nation hath been 
engaged for several years in a most ex- 


disposed to be obsequious to power, and to sup- 

rt all measures, of whatever government 
and whatever nature, which did not imme- 
diately affect their own particular rights or pri- 
vileges, than any other order of the community. 
Although the meeting was in the seat of the 
metropolitan see, and immediately under the 
eye of provincial authority and government, 
not only a considerable number of that body 
attended, and zealously promoted the resolu- 
tions and petition; but no less than 14 clergy- 
men, including two dignitaries of the church, 
‘were appointed of the committee, which was 
intended to give efficacy to the whole measure 
and design. 

«The county of Middlesex stood forth as the 
second of the county of York. Io about a 
week, a very numerous meeting was held at 
Hackney, where a petition, similar to that of 
York, with several resolutions, were unani- 
mously agreed to; and a committee of cor- 
respondence and association, consisting of 53 
gentlemen, who were distinguished by rank, 
fortune, ability, or popularity, appointed to 
conduct the business. At this meeting, as well 
as at some of those which succeeded in other 
counties, although the conduct of ministers was 
treated with little mercy indeed; yet it was 
scarcely more reprobated than that of the ma- 
jorities in both Houses. The late rejection in 
the House of Lords, of the two motions of 
economical reform, which bad been made on 
the 7tb and 15th of December, was an object 
of much general and particular censure. It 
became likewise customary at those meetings, 
to return a public tribute of thanks and applause 
to those lords and gentlemen in both oases, 
who had attempted to stem the resistless torrent 
of the American war, or who had since as un- 
successfully endeavoured to check or restrain 
the supposed waste in the public expenditure. 

“ The example of York and Middlesex was 
soon followed by the county palatine of Ches- 
ter; andina pretty close succession of time, 
by the counties of Herts, Sussex, Huntingdon, 
Surrey, Cumberland, Bedford, Essex, Somer- 
set, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Norfolk, 
Berks, Bucks, Nottingham, Kent, Northum- 
berland, Suffolk, Hereford, Cambridge, and 
Derby, nearly, if not entirely, in the order in 
which they are placed. Hants had agreed 
upon a petition, on the same day with Middle- 
sex. The Welsh counties of Denbigh, Flint, 
aod Breckuock, likewise petitioned, as did the 
eities of London, Westminster, York, Bristol, 


of our valuable colonies, having actually 
declared themselves independent, have 
formed a strict confederacy with France 
and Spain, the dangerous and inveterate 
enemies of Great Britain; that the conse- 
quence of those combined misfortunes 
hath been, a large addition to the na- 
tional debt, a heavy accumulation of taxes, 
a rapid decline of the trade, manufactures, 
and land-rents of the kingdom. | 

‘¢ Alarmed at the diminished resources 


Gloucester, and Hereford, with the towns of 
Nottingham, Reading, Cambridge, Bridge- 
water, and Newcastle upoa Tyne. The county 
of Northampton declined petitioning, but voted 
resolutions, and instructions to their represen- 
tatives, upon the same ground, and including 
the purport of the petitions, as a previous mea- 
sure. : 

‘¢ [¢ must not be supposed, that in all these 
counties and towns, the spirit was alike, or that 
the same unanimity prevailed. In many, the 
weight of property appeared clearly and 
strongly for the petitions. In others it was 
more doubtful. But there were few, in which 
any direct or successful opposition was made to 
the measure. So that, explicitly or tacitly, it 
might be considered as agreeing tolerably well 
with the sense of those places. 

‘¢ The measure of forming committees, and 
entering into associations, was a great stum- 
bling-block in some of the counties. Many 
who were heartily disposed to concur in re- 
straining the supposed dangerous influence of 
the crown, in procuring a reform of the public 
expenditure, and in restoring the independency 
of parliament, by cutting off the means of cor- 
ruption, were, however, apprehensive of evil, 
and even of danger from these measures. As- 
sociations and committees had produced such 
recent effects in America, and even in Ireland, 
that the very terms were become suspicious. 
The friends of government dextrously applied 
the odium or terror attending these words to all 
the purposes of which they were capable ; and 
many, who would not venture directly to en- 
counter the popular rage for refurmation, or 
openly to avow that they were the friends of 
public extravagance or corruption, covered their 
opposition by quarrelling with these obnoxious 
incorporations. The counties of Suffolk, Nor- 
thumberland, Hereford, and Derby, where the 
Opposite parties were pretty equally balauced, 
accordingly appointed no committees. In Kent, 
where the popular side was prevalent, a mode- 
rating scheme was proposed. ' To this the 
friends of government, along with those who 
wished for redress, but who were enemies to 
committees, and did not approve of strong lan- 
guage, jointly adhered, and so far acted as one 
party. By this means, two petitions for re- 
dress were presented from that county ; and 
while a committee was formed, and the seheme 
of association was fully adopted by the majo- 
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and growing burthens of this country, 
and convinced that rigid frugality is now 
indispensibly necessary in every depart- 
ment of the state, your petitioners observe 
with grief, that notwithstanding the ca- 
lamitous and impoverished condition of 
the nation, much public money has been 
atl A ead squandered, and that many 
individuals enjoy sinecure places, efficient 
places with exorbitant emoluments, and 
pensions unmerited by public service, to 
a large andstill increasing amount; whence 
the crown has acquired a great and un- 
constitutional influence, which, if not 
checked, may soon prove fatal to the li- 
berties of this country. 

‘‘ Your petitioners conceiving that the 
true end of every legitimate government 
is not the emolument of any individual, 
but the welfare of the community ; and 
considering that by the constitution of this 
realm, the national purse is intrusted in a 
bce manner to the custody of this 

onourable House ; beg leave further to 
represent, that until effectual measures be 
taken to redress the oppressive grievances 
herein stated, the grant of any additional 
sum of public money, beyond the pro- 
duce of the present taxes, will be injuri- 


rity, a very numerous and considerable party, 
either condemned or opposed both measures. 

‘“‘ The members of administration, and men 
in office, were not wholly deficient in their en- 
deavours to prevent the cuunty meetings. But 
they were generally overborne by the torrent. 
Nothing could more clearly demonstrate the 
impetuosity of the spirit which then prevailed, 
than that the noble lord at the bead of the Ad- 
miralty, and at the head likewise, personally, 
of a great body of his numerous friends, could 
not prevent the measures of a petition and a 
committee from being earried in his own na- 
tive and favourite county ; in which he had 
exerted himself witb his known ability in this 
sort of affairs, and witb all the influence of the 
many great offices he had held for so man 
years, to form a secyre and settled interest. All 
direct opposition being fruitless, endeavours 
were used to obtain protests; but though one 
or two persons of great property and conse- 
quence took the lead in this measure, it was 
not attended with a success at all equal to ex- 
pectation. Some protests were signed in the 
counties of Herts, Huntingdon, Norfolk, Sus- 
sex, and Surrey. These protests did not oppose 
(that indeed could scarcely be done) the prayer 
of the petitions ; but the protesters were of 
opinion, that the whole ought to be left to the 
discretion of parliarnent, in whose public spirit 
snd integrity they thought it improper to ex- 
press, particularly at that time, any sort of dis- 
trust.” Aanual Register. 
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ous to the rights and property of the peo- 
ple, and derogatory froma’ the Badeur and 
dignity of parliament. 

‘« Your petitioners therefore, appealing 
to the justice of this honourable House, 
do most earnestly request that before any 
new burthens are laid upon this country, 
effectual measures may be taken by this 
House to enquire into and correct the gross 
abuses in the expenditure of public mo- 
ney ; to reduceell exorbitant emoluments; 
to rescind and abolish all sinecure places 
and unmerited ,pensions; and to appro- 
priate the produce to the necessities of 
the state in such manner as to the wisdom 
ef parliament shail seem meet. And your 
petitioners shall ever pray, &c.’ 

Sir George Savile apologized for speak- 
ing in a low tone of voice: he had got a 
cold: there was a soreness in his throat, 
which he was afraid might prevent him 
from speaking in so audible a manner as 
to be heard by this great assembly. [The 
House was remarkably still and attentive. 
The character of the speaker, the impor- 
tance of the subject, the novelty of the 
occasion, fully counterbalanced the dis- 
temper that would have proved fatal to 
the eloquence of a member less popular 
pera on a lighter subject: such was 
the deep silence that prevailed on both 
sides of the House, that the venerable 
edie was heard without much difficulty. ] 

e had the honour to represent a very ex- 
tensive, a very populous, a very mercan- 
tile, manufacturing, and rich county. In 
such a county, it must naturally be ima- 
gined, that many private interests might 
be made objects of parliamentary bounty, 
if either the represented or representa- 
tives, like some others, were more atten- 
tive to inclosure bills, to road bills, and 
others of the same stamp, than to the great 
concerns of the nation. This is now the 
last day of receiving private petitions. I 
have waited until I think they are all 
given in. I have no private petition to 
present, though in such a county as York- 
shire, new bridges, roads, and havens, 
would not be unworthy the consideration 
of the legislature. I have here a petition 
which has swallowed up the consideration 
of all private objects, and superseded all 
private petitions. A petition subscribed 
by 8,000 freeholders and upwards. The . 
people have heard that a regard to pri- 
vate interest, in this House, is a great 
enemy to the discharge of our public duty: 
They feel severely the pressure of aie 
taxes, yet, they are told, the money whi 
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they can s0 ill spare, is wasted profusely, 
without producing any good, nay, and to 
the production of many bad effects. They 
beg that enquiry may be made into the 
expenditure of that money, that if there 
are any exorbitant salaries, they may be 
reduced: that if there are any useless 

laces oF unmerited pensions, they may 

e abolished. These things are repre- 
sented calmly and with moderation. No- 
thing is said of the conduct of ministers, 
it may have been good or bad, for ought 
that appears in the petition. Never, 
surely, were petitioners to parliament more 
cool and dispassionate. They confine 
themselves to one object, the expenditure 
of the public money. They make no 
strictures on the past management of mi- 
nistry ; though candour obliges me to ac- 
knowledge, tlat it is pretty plainly hinted 
or implied in the petition, that they who 
have hitherto managed our public affairs, 
shall manage them no more. I hope no 
objection will be made to the receiving of 
this petition. Indeed that is not what I 
fear.. Ministry dare not refuse to give the 
petition a hearing. But it isan easy matter 
to hear a petition, and to put it off witheut 
complying with the prayer of it. The 
noble lord, if he had a mind (looking to- 
wards lord North) could by one nod in- 
duce a majority of this House to grant 
the prayer of this petition; or if he pleases, 
he can put it off with abundance of inge- 
nuity and address. He will probably 
have no objection to hear the petition 
read; he may profess great regard to the 
petitioners, an anxious concern for their 
Interest ; he may even go so far as to con- 
sent to enquire into the alledged griev- 
ances, and fix a time and a committee for 
that purpose. Yet still it may be his se- 
Cret purpose to defeat the end of the peti- 
tion. I therefore now call upon the noble 
lord to speak out like a man, and to de- 
clare whether he means to countenance 
and support the petition or not. Suchan 
open and manly declaration of his inten- 
tions, will save us much time and trouble, 
and will better become a man of his con- 
sequence, than any arts of ministerial 
craft and juggling. I hope he will seri- 
ously consider this petition, what is the 
‘importance of it, who were the instigators 
of it, by whom, as well as by how many 
it is subscribed. 1 make no threats; this 
petition is not presented by men with 
swords and muskets. It is a legal, a, con- 
stitutional petition. It is the right of the 
British subjects to petition. But petitions 
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of the kine that have often been presented 
here and elsewhere, and as often disre- 

arded, I own, were nugatory, and roust 

e ineffective. The request of the peti- 
tioners is here so reasonable, that they 
cannot but expect that it will be granted; 
but should it be refused—here I leave a 
blank, that blank let the consciences, let 
the feelings, let the reason of ministers 
supply. or will palliations, excuses, 
partial expedients, be sufficient. Mock 
enquiries will not answer our purpose. If 
the parliament mock the people, the peo- 
ple will learn not to respect the parlia- 
ment. In order to detract from the weight 
of petitions, it is not uncommonly insi- 
nuated, that they are procured by under- 
hand arts, or by publicly canvassing for 
them ; or it is alledged, that the petitioners 
are of no great importance, their petition 
may be rejected with impunity; neither 
of these insinuations would be just in the 
present case. Such a petition as this 
could not be instigated by a few incendia- 
ries operating on simple and credulous 
people in hedge ale-houses; it is the re- 
sult of the common feelings of a nume- 
rous people; the cause is as general as 
the effect ; it is the same voice that sounds 
in Yorkshire, which will soon be heard in 
other parts of the country. I was not a 
little surprized to find, that my hon. friend 
near me (Mr. Burke) had drawn up a 
plan to be proposed to this House within 
two days, founded on ideas so similar to 
those that dictated this petition. There 
was no communicatien that I know of be- 
tween that gentleman and the petitioners 
of Yorkshire. The universality of the 
sentiments on this subject, is no contemp- 
tible proof of their justness. I wish that 
this Hous may consider, I repeat it, 
from whom this petition comes. It was 
first moved in a meeting of 600 gentle- 
men and upwards ; in the hall where this 
petition was conceived, there was more 
propery than within the walls of this 

ouse. [Here sir George threw down 
upon the table, with a good deal of vehe- 
mence, a list of the gentlemen's names. ] 
But, he continued, they are not to abandon 
the petition, whatever may be its fate in this 
House; there is a committee appointed 
to correspond on the subject of the peti- 
tion with the committees of other coun- 
ties. [Here he in like manner threw 
down on the table a list of the names of 
the committee.] The subscribers are be- 
tween 8 and 9,000, as appears from the 
petition itself—A motion ing made for 
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leave that the petition might be read, it 
was read accordingly. 

Sir George rose again to explain and 
. enforce the prayer of the petition. The 
petitioners had not presumed to dictate 
any particular mode of enquiry or redress 
of the grievances complained of ; how far 
parliament were to go, or what particular 
steps they ought to take, would be pointed 
- out bya ran ge ve to comply with the 

aaa if that disposition should exist. 

e following observation, however, fell 
from sir George, that something more was 
expected than what he had seen in the 
gh ane to be made to the House by 

is hon. friend, Mr. Burke. 

Lord North said, that the hon. gentle- 
man need not have taken so much pains 
to convince the House that the petition 
ought to be received; nor to have expa- 
tiated on so obvious a truth, as that it was 
not to be dreaded that any man, or set of 
men, would dare to reject it. No man in 
his senses, who sat in that House, was 
ignorant that the right of petitioning be- 
longed to all British subjects. He had 
been called upon to declare whether he 
would oppose or forward the object of 
the petition. - The petition was now be- 
fore the House; it had been read, and it 
should have his consent to lie on the table 
for some time, as was usual in such cases, 
for the perusal of the members: the House, 
he doubted not, would take it into their 
serious consideration ; and after enquiring 
into the facts alledged, after examining 
the merits of the case, freely and impar- 
tially decide, according to the best of their 
judgment, in such a manner, as to consult 
the good of the petitioners, without losin 
sight of that of the country in peneral: 
A petition properly introduced, would 
always, he hoped, meet with a fair and 
candid attention. With respect to the 
threats that had been broadly hinted by 
the hon. gentleman, he hoped they would 
have no effect on the minds of the judges 
one way or the other. He had been 
threatened with unknown but severe con- 
sequences, if he should so much as delay 
granting the requested redress, until an 
enquiry should be made into the exis- 
tence, nature, and extent of the alledged 

rievances. Truly, I must say, ‘said his 
ordship, that the petition suffers not a 
little by a prohibition from all enquiry into 
the facts on which it is founded. [Here 
sir George Savile rose to explain what he 
had said. He was not against an enquiry, 
but against the semblance of an enquiry, 
' [VOL, XX. j 
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amock enquiry. He had taken the liberty 
to ask the noble lord, whether he would 
make an enquiry, bond fide, for the pur- 
pose of answering or frustrating the end 
of the petition.] To my ear, continued 
lord North, what fell from the hon. gen- 
tleman had the appearance of a caveat 
against any kind of sa He insi- 
nuates that the enquiry will be undertaken 
with sinister and partial views. How far 
this is fair and candid, nay how far such 
suppositions, in a case of this kind, are 
parliamentary, I submit to the judgment 
of the House. The hon. gentleman has 
said, that the ideas and sentiments that 
gave birth to the petition, are very uni- 
versal ; as a proof of this he observes, and 
he is surprized to observe, so wonderful a 
similarity between the ideas of [ soveaaet 
in Yorkshire on the subject of the peti- 
tion, and those of an hon. gentleman, who 
is soon to make a motion on that subject 
in this House. With regard to that 
matter, he would only say, that what 
seemed so surprizing to the hon. gentle- 
man, did not surprize him in the least. 
He concluded by telling the House, that 
they must not consider his proceeding in 
raising the necessary supplies as any dis- 
respect to the petition. ‘The petition was 
neither formally nor virtually negatived, 
although the consideration of it was not 
preferred to all other business. The sup- 
plies had been voted, and it would be ne- 
cessary, without much longer delay, to 
enter on the subject of ways and means. 
Mr. Fox said, that he did not intend to 
speak at this time on the subject of the 
petition before the House; but he could 
not refrain from making sonte observations 
on the positions that had nowbeen made by 
thenoble lord. The consideration of the pe- 
tition, says he, may very fitly be postponed 
till after that of the ways and means for 
raisingthesupplies. Compare thislanguage 
with the generous and magnanimous ad- 
miration of ministry, when they applauded 
and admired the conduct of the associa- 
tions in Ireland, who refused to grant sup- 
plies for more than one half year, before 
their grievances should be redressed, be- 
fore the prayer of their petition for a free 
trade should be granted. Is there one law 
for the associations in Ireland, and ano- 
ther for those of England? No. The 
noble lord is a man of accuracy and con- 
sistency. He must therefore mean, what- 
ever he may have said in the heat and 
hurry of debate, that the associations ta 
England, in imitation of those in Ireland, 
[47] 
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ought to grant no supplics, to pay no 
taxes, until their petition find a proper re- 
spect; until its prayer be fully granted. 
I am at a loss to conjecture the threats 
that the noble lord says have been hinted 
by the hon. gentleman, meaning thereby 
to fix a stigma on this and other petitions. 
The people are not in arms, they do not 
- menace civil war. They have in their 
power, legal, constitutional, peaceable 
means of enforcing their petition. It is 
to these means the hon. gentleman alludes, 
when the noble lord supposes that he 
throws out threats of another kind. No, 
Sir, let not the mild but firm voice of 
liberty be mistaken for the dismal and dis- 
cordant accents of blood and slaughter. 
The evil the hon. gentleman presages, if 
this or other petitions are spurned with 
contempt and insolence, is of another, 
though not of a less formidable nature. 
The people will lose all confidence in their 
representatives, all reverence for parlia- 
ment. ‘lhe consequences of such a situa- 
tion I need not point out: Ict not the con- 
templation of necessary effects be consi- 
dered as a denunciation of vengeance. I 
wish most anxiously that gentlemen would 
consider what they are when they sit in 
this House. Insignificant of themselves, 
they derive their importance from the ap- 
pointment of their constituents. It is the 
duty of members of parliament to conform 
to the sentiments, and in some degree, 
even to the prejudice of the people. In 
their legislative capacity, the wishes and 
wants of the people, ought in this land of 
liberty to be their grand rule of conduct. 
I say in their Iegislative capacity; for I 
make a distinction between that and their 
judicial capacity ; in which last they must 
give judgment according to the letter of 
the law, and in this, too, they consult the 
interests of liberty. Suppose the people 
should be of opinion that there is no 
longer any need of a very expensive Board 
of ‘Trade and Plantations, when that trade 
and those plantations, for the sake of 
which the Board was first established, no 
longer exist, would it not become the 
noble lord’s duty, to sacrifice his parti- 
cular opinion to theirs, and to act agree- 
ably to their notions and instructions? 
The noble lord has been very severe upon 
the hon. gentleman, upon the supposition 
that he had entered his caveat against 
even taking time to enquire into the alle- 
eanons contained in the petition. The 
von. gentleman has himself sufficiently re- 
pelled the attacks of his noble opponent, 
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by reminding him that what he appre- 
hended was not a real but a mock enquiry. 
But one thing, said Mr. Fox, I cannot but 
remark. The ideas of an enquiry, and an 
intention to defeat its object, seem s0 in- 
timately connected in the noble lord’s 
mind, that it is not in his power to dis- 
join them: so closely associated, that he 
cannot think on the one, without con- 
founding it with the other. I cannot ima- 
gine, continued this ingenious and ani- 
mated speaker, that any objection can 
possibly be made to the petition. But 
some may say, ** Are we sinners above 
all that went before us? like those on 
whom the tower of Siloam fell? Are we 
more corrupt than other parliaments who 
were never pestered with petitions of this 
kind??? No, I do not suppose you are ; 
but though former parliaments were as 
bad as you, and you know the severity of 
that comparison, yet the people did not 
know it. Now they do not perhaps see 
it, but they feel it ; they feel the pressure 
of taxes; they beg you would not lay 
your hand so heavily on them, but be 
as ceconomical as possible. We on this 
side of the House recommend and enforce 
their applications. Let ministry hearken 
to the petitions of the people, even though 
they are recommended to their favourable 
regard by members in opposition. Let 
them grant their requests, and the whole 
glory of so popular a compliance will be 
theirs. Their praises were sounded in 
loud strains for granting to the people of 
Ireland, what that people made guod for 
themselves by their own muskets. I will 
put the controversy between the ministry 
and gentlemen on this side of the House, 
on the same issue on which the wisest of 
men, Solomon, rested the determination 
of the dispute between the two women, 
each of whom claimed the living child, 
and disavowed the dead one. We say to 
ministry, You misapply the public money ; 
nay, you do worse, you apply it to bad 
purposes: ministry say to us, You want 
our places; and thus the charge of cor- 
ruption is given and retorted. Come now, 
let us see whose child corruption is; op- 
position are willing, are desirous, that it 
should be sacrificed; ministry have often 
made similar professions; the time is 
come to prove the sinccrity of both; 
see who will now acknowledge; see who 
will father this dear but denied child, cor- 
ruption! On the whole, @conomy will 
strengthen the hands of government, re- 
lieve the people from hardships, be s 
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source of fame and triumph to ministry 
over their adversaries ; for who will dare to 
say, or who will not be abhorred for saying 
any thing to the prejudice of so honest 
and upright an administration, as those 
men who shall redress in so satisfactory a 
manner the grievances of an oppressed 
people? The people of England only pray 
to be on a footing with the subjects of 
France, whose government voluntarily re- 
scinded unnecessary places, thus opening 
a source of strength in a tender and ina 
wise plan of aconomy. 

Mr. Jurner said, he held in his hand 
a petition from the city of York, signed 
by 990 burgesses, almost the whole of his 
constituents, of a similar nature to that 
which had been just presented in the name 
of the county. The importance of the 
petition had already been explained, and 
the necessity of complying with the prayer 
very ably inculcated ; he would only as- 
sure the House, that the petition originated 
with the people themselves; no influence 
had been used, on his part, to instigate it; 
he considered it as the duty of members, 
not to lead, but to follow the sentiments 
of theic constituents. Several of the gen- 
tlemen who had opposed the petition were 
his most dear and intimate friends; they 
knew that he never solicited their voices 
in bchalf ofthe petition; he neither would 
dictate to his voters in any public mea- 
sure, nor submit to the meanness of ask- 
ing them to chuse him member to repre- 
sent them in parliament. Rather than 
stoop to such a conduct, he would be con- 
tent to go about the city carrying stones 
on his back. Thus much, however, he 
tuld all his voters, that if they wished to 
support the present ministry, not to elect 
hin their representative. The petition, 
lhe declared on his honour, bad never been 
promoted by him. It is the genuine voice 
of my constituents, said he; their num- 
bers, their property, their unanimity, I 
hope, will give it some weight. Let it be 
remembered, that the petitions now pre- 
sented to parliament, are not ordinary pe- 
titions ; for you may hear of them again, 
if you should not think proper to forward 
their object. 

Lord George Gordon begged to remind 
the House, that a reformation should be- 
gin with religion. Associations were 
forming against the tolcration of Papists 
in every part of the British empire; Ire- 
Jand, Scotland, and England, were alike 
averse to the measure; the most dreadful 
consequences were to be apprehended, if 
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the ministry obstinately persisted in it. 
He reminded the House, that the most 
bigotted tyrants had sunk beneath the 
weight of a Protestant army. He paid 
the highest compliments to his worth 

friends (sir G. Savile and Mr. Burke); 
said he was convinced that they had sup- 
ported the Bill from the purest motives; 
and his lordship expressed his sincere 
concern, that policy, in any one instance, 
should render the most unlimited tolera- 
tion dangerous to a free state; but where 
the happiness of the people was concern- 


ed, the interest of individuals should always 


give way. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Burke complained of an insinuation 
of a noble lord, that he was privy to the 
petitions of the county associations. I had 
declared that I was not; yet the temple 
of Truth, mens conscta recti, has been vio- 
lated, her dictates.have been openly blas- 
phemed. I declare, upon my honour, 
that I neither interfered directly nor indi- 
rectly in the county association of York, 
nor in any other county association; and 
in this declaration I assure the Houge I 
do not deceive them. Here I must take 
notice of some things respecting myself 
that have fallen from my noble friend near 
me (lord G. Gordon) though I confess 
they have little connection with the busi- 
ness before us. He pays me many compli- 
ments on my talents for deceit, if I chose 
to exercise them; but I have myself so 
poor an opinion of my talents of this kind, 
that they will be my very last resource ; 
nor shall any cmergency ever drive me to 
exert them. He supposes that I have 
been made a cat’s-paw, in the instance al- 
luded to, by ministry. [Here Mr. Burke 
laughed very much.] I suppose, said he, 
that before pore take a cat by the paw, 
they must have a good opinion of the 
gentle and tractable nature of the parti- 
cular animal; for there are cats so fierce, 
indocile, and intractable, that it would not 
be safe to meddle with their paws. Now, 
I do not know that ministry have ever 
found me of a very pliant nature; neither 
have they ever ventured to seize my paws. 
The noble lord thinks that my conduct 
with regard to the disciples of the church 
of Rome did not preceed from any reli- 
gious considerations; and in.this he ima- 
gines he pays me a compliment: but the 
noble lord is mistaken. I was influenced 


by religion. The only religion I profess, 


is that of universal. humanity and benevo- 
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' lence. But this digression, Mr. Speaker, 
$s foreign to the purpose for which [ now 
requested the attention of the House. I 
have received a letter from my constituents 
of Bristol, accompanying a petition from 
that great city; the object of which, like 
that of others, is public economy. The 
letter contains praises which I do not de- 
serve. Itshall not, therefore, be read be- 
fore this House. Let a regard to truth 
prevail over the love of fame. The trade 
of Bristol has suffered greatly in all its 
branches: in some it is wholly extinguish- 
ed. The evil that has overtaken that city, 
has not come on by slow and gradual ap- 
gc but suddenly and violently ; it 
as not suffered diminution and decay, 
but reccived blows; the evils they com- 
plain of have bcen long felt. Many of the 
principal merchants have talked with me 
of petitioning parliament. What I said 
to them was this: You know the common 
fate of petitions; if you do mean to present 
@ petition, do not let it be forsaken, like 
an ostrich’s egg, to be fostered by the 
accidental rays of the sun in barren sands ; 
but follow it up at least with as great care 
as you would shew about an inclosure or 
road bill. Morethan this, I knew not of 
the petition, until I received the orders of 
my constituents to present it to this House. 
The Petition was read, and ordtred to 
lie on the table, 


' Representation and Pelition of ‘the 
Planters and Merchants of Jamaica.] Feb. 
10. A Representation and Petition of the 
planters, merchants, and other persons, in- 
terested in the island of Jamaica, was pre- 
sented to the House, and read; setting 
forth,—* That your petitioners, in all duty 
and humility, beg leave to lay before this 
‘honourable House several circumstances 
which they presume it is important for the 
House to know, and to which they are 
certain it is of the utmost importance to 
them that a due attention should be paid; 
your petitioners represent to this hconour- 
able House, that the island of Jamaica 
has not been protected; they represent, 
that the temporary safety which it has en- 
joycd has been owing to the direction of 
the enemy’s force towards other objects, 
pnd not to any intrinsic means of defence 
provided for that island by his Majesty’s 
ministers ; they conceive, that the safety 
of such a possession as Jamaica ought not 
to have been left to chance; they repre- 
sent, that the island of Jamaica is inferior 

ia value to none of the dependencies of 
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Great Britain ; that great part even of what 
appears to be the interior wealth of Great 
Britain itself, is, in reality, the wealth of 
Jamaica, which is so intimately interwoven 
with the internal interest of this kingdom, 
that it is not easy to distinguish them; 
that a great part of the trade and naviga- 
tion, a large proportion of the revenue, 
and very much of the mercantile and the 
national credit, and the value of the land-. 
ed interest, depend immediately on its 
preservation; that its defence is therefore 
an object as important to Great Britain as 
any part of Great Britain itself, and that 
it is an object to be provided for with 
still greater care and foresight, because its 
natural means of home defence are infi- 
nitely less considerable; they solemnly 
declare, that, conscious of their invariable 
loyalty tothe crown of Great Britain, their 
unbounded attachment to the prosperity 
of the whole empire, they are not able to 
conjecture for what offence, real or pre- 
tended, they have so long been put under 
this proscription ; if your petitioners had 
been active, by factious clamours or 
delusive representations, nf concealing 
true or suggesting false information, in 
betraying their sovereign and their coun- 
try into war, they might have the less rea- 
son to complain of the neglect by which 
they have suffered so many distresses, and 
have been exposed to so many dangers; 
it is in the recollection of this honourable 
House, that, at an early period of the 
present unhappy troubles, the body of the 
West India planters and merchants did 
humbly state their apprehensions to par- 
liament, and deprecated the unbappy mea- 
sures which were then taken; it is the 
misfortune of the public, as well as theirs, 
that no attention was paid to their humble 
pres and that their most dutiful and 
‘aithful representations were totally neg- 
lected ; they affirm, that they have not de- 
served to be thus abandoned, from a want 
of having purchased for a valuable consi- 
deration the protection of the state: the 
planters have seen, not only with acquies- 
cence but pleasure, their trade almost 
wholly confined to the mother country, 
the place of residence of the greater part, 
and the object of the tenderest affection to 
all of them; both planters and merchants 
have had the produce of their estates as 
largely taxed in Great Britain, to the 
common support, as any others; the assem- 
bly of the island of Jamaica has, hag fpr 
any former example of liberality, and far 
beyond their abilities, laid destructive ings 
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positions on their estates and properties 
within the island; vast personal services, 
burthensome in the extreme, and nearly 
ruinous to the present value of all they 
aoe have been cheerfully given, they 
ave bourne patiently the heavy losses and 
burthens, the fatal, though not unforeseen 
consequences of their separation from 
North America. After all these imposi- 
tions and taxes in England, these taxes 
and personal services in Jamaica, and after 
sufferings of every kind in this war, on sug- 
a from friends of government, they 
ave had resort in their individual cha- 
racters to their almost exhausted purses, and 
made a large private subscription for their 
own defence; they represent, that they 
have been credibly informed, that at the 
time when administration declined to pro- 
vide the necessary forces, either by sea or 
land, for their defence, that his Majesty's 
secretary at war publicly declared, that 
his Majesty did then command more nu- 
merous forces, by sea and land, than the 
most formidable monarch of the world 
had under his orders, when his power 
alarmed all Europe ; and they are inform- 
ed, that large additions to his Majesty’s 
forces were made some time after; they 
now also feel, that they are amongst those 
who are taxed for the maintenance of an 
army of upwards of seventy thousand men 
employed in North- America; and they 
resume, that the suppression of no re- 
ellion whatever can be a more near and 
urgent concern of any government than 
the protection of its loyal and useful sub- 
jects ; they represent, that they have not 
been wanting to themselves, by every re- 
" presentation in their power, and every soli- 
citation, to call upon his Majesty’s ministers 
_ for the necessary protection; for though, 
from the duty of their station, and their high 


trust, his Majesty's ministers ought to. 


have shewn an anxious and provident care 
of all his Majesty’s dominions, even if in- 
dividuals, through ignorance, or want of 
foresight, had neglected their own private 
interest in them ; yet they humbly inform 
the House, that many strong remonstrances 
were made on this subject to his Majesty’s 
ministers by your petitioners, beginnin 

so early as 1773, = i continued to the 8t 

December, 1779; and that addresses on 
the same were made to his Majesty by the 
assembly of Jamaica, as also a representa- 
tion of the want of men, ships, stores, arms, 
ammunition, and of every other means for 
their defence; yet they never did, at any 
gime, receive from the said ministers any 
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answers, other than excuses, on account 
of the number of ships employed on the 
American and home service, and certain 
loose general assurances, from which they 
received little comfort, and have reaped 
no advantage ; and that even the positiveas- 
surances of the governor to the assembly 
of the island, of his Majesty’s gracious in- 
tention that the squadron on that station 
should be considerably reinforced, have 
not been fulfilled; your petitioners most 
humbly request the attention of this House 
to their past and present situation, pledging 
themselves to prove, beyond a doubt, the 
truth of their allegations: in the mean 
time, your petitioners acquaint this ho- 
nourable House, that, unless a strong re- 
gular force be permanently established in 
Jamaica during the war, and a considera- 
ble fleet stationed there, they cannot think 
that island in a state of security; this they 
conceive themselves as Englishmen bound 
to lay before the representatives of the 
sconle of Great Britain, humbly claiming 

rotection as their undoubted right; and 
ooking back with horror at the dangers 
from which (by the sole disposition of the 
Divine Providence) they have -escaped, 
whilst sindry of their fellow subjects are 
now obliged to prostrate themselves at the 
foot of the throne of the French king, to 
implore the mercy of that monarch, in- 
stead of the protection of their natural 
sovereign.” 

Mr. Pennant presented the above peti- 
tion, and moved that it should lie on the 
table. He prefaced his motion with a re- 
presentation of the defenceless state Ja- 
maica had been in for some time, and the 
many applications which had been in vain 
made to the several members of adminis- 
tration. Promises, indeed, had been 
given, and nothing else. Hence, when 
admiral Rowley sailed, part of his squadron 
was to have gone to Jamaica, but none of 
it ever went there. The same report was 
circulated when sir Edward Hughes left 
England, though not a ship he command- 
ed was destined to Jamaica. Nay, s0 
neglectful were ministry of an island so 
valuable, that the representations from the 
governor and council of it, so far from ob- 
taining any relief from hence, were hardly 
favoured with a perusal by the men in 
office whose province it was to look at 
them, and whose duty it was to have made 
a proper use of the information contained 
in them. The noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon (North) had cared so little for them, 
that he openly confessed in the House 
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that he had never read them; a declara- 
tion for which the noble lord deserved to 
be impeached. [The hon. gentleman was 
here interrupted by his lordship, who said, 
«‘ Impeach me—impeach me now.”] Mr. 
Pennant said, he was very sure there was 
good ground for it; but he would direct 
himself toanother noble lord (G. Germain ) 
who had owned the reading of the papers, 
and to him the hon. gentleman appealed, 
whether the island of Jamaica had or had 
not been left, for a long time past, in a 
state that could have made but little re- 
sistance, in case of an attack, which was 
daily expected to have been made, by the 
enemy’s naval and military force, collected 
at Hispaniola for that purpose. He also 
called upon his lordship, to know if the 
island, at this instant, was not very dcfi- 
cient in its military force, and with scarce 
any naval protection? By which inatten- 
tion of government, both the island and 
the trade we had in that part of the world 
were exposed to the most imminent dan- 
er. | 

: Lord George Germain said, he was quite 
unapprized of the presentation of the peti- 
tion, and therefore hoped he should be ex- 
cused giving it so full an answer as he other- 
wise should have done; though he could 
take upon him to say, that the island had 
not been left undefended, nor that it was 
at this time neglected. Since the present 
war there had been a greater naval force 
for its protection, than at any time during 
the late Spanish war ; and for the truth of 
it, he had an honourable commander in 
his eye. Nay, to prove that the island 
had not been wholly neglected, a cousi- 
derable force had been sent out, upon a 
requisition received for it from the gover- 
nor and council. But waving all disquisi- 
tion on this subject, he did not know that 
the petition presented was to be called the 
petition of the planters of Jamaica, for the 
meeting at which: it had been resolved 
upon, had never becn advertised ; nor did, 
he was given to understand, a majority of 
persons interested in the island agree to 
the petition. 


Mr. Pennant said, the meeting had been 


advertised, for he had the advertisements 


in his pocket, and he was very sure, that. 


Mr. Atkinson was the only one present, 
who had any objection at all, and his ob- 
jection went only to the title of the 
petition. =, | 

Admiral Keppel, apprehending he was 
alluded to by the noble lord, said, there 
was occasion now for a much greater mi- 
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litary force on the island, than during the 
late war, when we were masters of the sea, 
whereas we had now the sovereignty only 
by accident; but for ministry to be weak, 
both in military and naval defence, surcly 
betrayed a neglect that called for the se- 
verest censure, and the admiral 2e/irmed 
to the House, that Jamaica must have 
been taken some few months ago, by a 
force that would have been sent out from 
Hispaniola, but from the epidemical sick- 
ness that happened amongst the soldiers 
and seamen. 

Mr. Townshend asked, if it was parlia- 
mentary to consider, as a noble Jord bad 
done, when a petition was presented, whe- 
ther the meeting it was agreed upon at, 
had been called by advertisement, or had 
been sanctioned by a majority of the com- 
pany present? The hon. gentleman was 
sarcastic upon the planters who had writ- 
ten to the chairman of the meeting, con- 
taining their disapprobation of the com- 
mittee. Asto Mr. Atkinson, he had never 
seen him, but had always heard him spoken 
of as a person the most connected with 
government he ever knew; he was at the 
treasury, at the admiralty, at the navy- 
board, at the victualling-oflice, and every 
other place, where any thing was to be 
got by a contract. 

Mr. Fuller said he had signed the letter 
complaining of the petition, and he was an 
independent man; but the reason he had 
to object to it was, that application had 
been made to ministry for a force to be 
sent to Jamaica, and he thought it right 
to see whether they would regard it or 
not, before any other steps were adopted. 

Lord North said, though a petition 
signed by three persons was sufficient to 
authorise any member to introduce it to 
the House, yct it was very fair to state an 
objection to it, if it should appear that a 
much greater number of persons in the 
same interest had shewn an aversion to it. 
As to the island, it was very certain that 
the ministry had not totally neglected it, 
for his noble friend had mentioned a time 


+ when a considerable force had been sent 


there on a requisition for that purpose. 
The noble lord begged aad of the 
House, if he had been guilty of an impro- 
priety in calling upon an hon. member to 
impeach him; but he submitted it to 
their candour that he had been provoked 
to it. He reminded the House, that 
when he had informed them, on a 
former occasion, that he had not read 
the Jamaica papers, he had at the same 
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time explained himself, by saying, that 
he had not read them collectively, so 
as to enable him to speak of them upon 
the matter then before the House; and 
after this explanation, forthe hon. gentle- 
man to threaten to impeach him for not 
having read those papers, he appealed to 
the feelings of every one, if it was not 
enough to occasion him to exclaim, im- 
»each me! impeach me now! knowing, as 
ie did, that it could not afford a subject of 
Impeachment. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the | 
table. 


Debate in the Lords on the defenceless | 
State of Jamaica.] Feb. 11. The order of ' 
the day being read for summoning their 
lordships, 

The Marquis of Rockingham rose and 
observed that he informed the House be- 
fore the Christmas recess, that he had a 
motion to make respecting the defenceless 
state of Jamaica; that a day had been 
fixed for taking the matter into considera- 
tion, but that he had deferred the motion 
till after the recess, as parliament was then 
on the point of rising, and he wished to 
have the subject discussed in a full House. 
His lordship after this exordium affirmed, 
that the island of Jamaica had been neg- 
lected for several years, both in respect of 
its internal safety, and external defence. 
He observed, that this neglect had been 
felt so strongly some years ago, before the 
breaking out of the troubles in America, 
that a petition had been presented in the 
year 1773 to government, stating that the 
trade, cultivation, and consequent com- 
merce of the island had been greatly im- 
proved and increased within the preceding 
30 or 35 years; that the number of black 
slaves had been proportionably increased, 
as he was well informed, nearly double ; 
that the white inhabitants had been greatly 
on the decrease; that in consequence of 
such a decrease of white inhabitants, and 
such an increase of slaves, the internal 
safety of the island required a larger mili- 
tary force than they then had; that they 
were well founded in this opinion by an 
insurrection among the blacks, which had 
been lately quelled, but which, from the 
reasons stated, they had a right to fear 
might break out afresh; thut the whole 
military force on the island at the time 
consisted but of two battalions of 300 men 
each; that they had other reasons to be 
alarmed ; in particular, that the French 
and Spanish had 10,000 regular troops at 
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St. Domingo and Hispaniola, which, 
should any difference aris between those 
powers and Great Britain, might be suc-: 
cessfully employed in the reduction of the 
island; and that upon these grounds the: 
inhabitants of Jamaica were of opinion 
that a force of two battalions, or regiments 
of 1,000 each at least, if not three, was the 
least that would be sufficient to protect 
the island from insurrections within, or 
attacks without. Notwithstanding this 
application, s0 strongly supported by the 
real state of the island, no notice was taken 
of it, nor answer given by government. 
The first fruits of it was in about two 
years after, when instead of augmenting 
the defence of the island, the governor re- 
ceived an order to send one of the two 
battalions to carry on the unfortunate 
and mischievous war in America, by which 
means the military were reduced to 300, 
or less, composed of one battalion of the 
Royal Americans.—Another application 
was made in the year 1775, producing no 
other consequence, at the end ofa year or 
more, than the trifling additional force of 
Dalrymple’s Irish corps, which did not 
make the joint force amount to 700. 
With this handful of men the war with 
France was a year anda half old before a 
single man was sent, and then no more 
than one regiment, the Liverpool Blues ; 
so that contrasting both periods together, 
when only the inhabitants dreaded an in- 
surrection, they required two thousand at 
least, if not three, to defend them against 
their ownslaves, and a possibility of a rup- 
ture in Eurdpe; yet now that we had 
been almost two years engaged in a war 
with France, and nine months with France 
and Spain united, ministry could not be 
prevailed upon to send more than a force 
amounting to 1,260 men; tor that he was 
sufficicntly informed was the amount of the 
last effective returns. They had, he un- 
derstood, been as badly protectcd by sea; 
for, except one ship of the line, and the 
Lion, which bore away in distress after 
the naval engagement off Grenada, with 
two or three frigates, and a few vessels, 
sloops, &c. of no account, the island was 
left defenceless; so that if D’Estaing had 
detached a small squadron, the British 
naval force must have saved itself by 
flicht, or fallen into the enemy’s hands; 
and if D’Estaing had gone himself, after 
he had become master of the West India 
seas, accompanied by a very considerable 
land force, the island must have been cap- 
tured. That this was not a mere assertion 
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he could prove from general Dalling’s 
(the eta, own letter, where he 
stated the dread ofa visit from D’Estaing, 
and did not hesitate to acknowledge, if he 
should not be strongly reinforced, that he 
despaired of being able to make an effec- 
tual resistance. His lordship, after dilat- 
ing very fully on this subject, said, there 
had been frequent applications made since, 
but to no purpose, particularly in the 
course of the last summer; and that 
hitherto not a single ship nor man had 
been sent in consequence of them; nor 
more in all, since 1773, than the Liverpool 
Blues and Dalrymple’s corps, which, con- 
sidering that one battalion had been with- 
drawn since that period, amounted to no 
more than an augmentation of a single 
battalion, if so much. His lordship en- 
larged on the great value of the island; 
pointed out the immense loss it would be 
to this kingdom; and endeavoured to 
shew, that the possession of it would give 
the House of Bourbon the empire, in a 
great measure, of the West India seas ; 
and so long as it remained in the hands of 
France would be such a check upon North 
America, that if our subjects there even 
wished once more to connect themselves 
with the mother-country, he doubted 
much whether they could, consistent 
with their own interests, should we lose 
our superiority of our possessions in the 
West Indies. He was perfectly satisfied, 
that if D’Estaing had attacked Jamaica 
about the time of the date, or in some 
weeks after the date of general Dalling’s 
letter, which was the 13th of August, it 
would be now in the hands of our enemies; 
and as France would be shortly again su- 
pe to us in the West Indies, by sea, he 
ad every right to believe, as no Jand 
force had been sent to reinforce the gar- 
Yrison, that it would become a prey to our 
enemie$, not a single man, nor a single 
ship, having been as yet sent there. 

Such being the conduct of ministers, 
and such the neglect and comparatively 
defenceless state of that island, the mer- 
chants and planters had drawn up a Re- 
monstrance or Petition; a petition to that 
House for relief, and a remonstrance 
against the conduct of ministers. He 
moved to have the House summoned, 
and the purpose was to present the pett- 
fion. He would move for leave to brin 
it up, and afterwards to have it read and 
lie on the table for their lordships’ perusal, 
meaning on some future day to frame a 
motion on it, in hopes that their lord- 
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ships would supply in their wisdom and 
care for the protection of every part o 
the British dominions, what had been so 
shamefully and criminally neglected by his 
Majesty's ministers —The Petition was 
then brought up and read. It stated a 
variety of facts and reasons, the most im- 
portant of which the marquis mentioned 
in the course of his speech, and contained, 
besides, a great many pointed animad-. 
versions on the conduct of ministers. He 
spoke largely of the character and pro- 
perty of the petitioners; said, he under- 
stood that there had been a protest agreed 
upon by some who disapproved of it, and 
quoted what he called a ludicrous passage 
in the protest, where one of the reasons 
assigned for disagreeing to it was, that it 
was the interest of the merchants and 
planters to stand well with government. 
Lord Onslow contended, that the Peti- 
tion was improperly intitled, ‘ the Peti- 
tion of the merchants, planters, &c. trad- 
ing to, and possessing property in Ja- 


maica;” that it contained no more than 


the sentiments of a certain number so de- 
scribed, and ought not to be received in 
any other light. Many of the names, he 
allowed, were respectable; but many of 
the protestors were equally so. He be- 
lieved the number who signed the petition 
were 75; of those who protested 50; but 
though the majority in number was in fa- 
vour of the petition, he believed the pro- 
perty possessed by the smaller number 
was equal, if not superior. He had a 
property in Jamaica, and no very incon- 
siderable one. He disapproved, for one, 
of the petition, and had a right to pro- 
test, so had many other gentlemen; and 
whatever motives might be imputed to 
the protestors, it would be hardly sup- 
posed, that persons possessing large pro- 
perty in Jamaica would protest against a 
measure professedly for its security and 

rotection, if they really thought it was 
in danger. The noble marquis had sin- 
gled a passage out of the protest, as if the 
chief cause for signing it was because they 
wished to stand well with ministers. That 
was one; but it would appear when the 
protest was read, one of the most incon- 
siderable; he therefore begged to read 
the protest as part of his speech, which he 
did, and sat down. 

The Marquis of Rockingham observed, 
that the-noble lord had much insisted on 
the property possessed by the protestors, 
and the respectability of their names. To 
settle that matter, he would move, that 
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the names signed to the petition might 
be read, by which means the noble lord 
would have an opportunity of passing the 
mames signed to the protest in counter- 
view. Most of the names were, he be- 
lieved, known to their lordships, and this 
comparison would enable their lordships to 
determine upon the respectability of the 
two lists.—The petitioners? names were 
then read. 

Lord Onslvw declined to read the pro- 
testors’ names. He suid, what he gene- 
rally asserted was specifically true, that 
not one half the property of the island 
was possessed by the petitioners. There 
were a third of the merchants and planters 
who signed neither petition nor .protest, 
and those who did not sign might be sup- 
posed to have disapproved of the peti- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Rockingham rejoined, 
that he believed the noble lord’s motives 
for declining to read the names of the pro- 
testors, as well as the protest itself, might 
be easily accounted for; he was tender of 
some names, such as Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell, governor or commander of the Jus- 
ticia yacht, &c. 3 a 

The Earl of Sandwich said, as no mo- 
tion was to be now made in consequence 
of the petition presented, he did not rise 
with an intention of bringing on a debate. 
All he would say was, that there was not 
a single fact stated in the petition that he 
would not, at the proper time, be pre- 
pared to disprove, one by one, nor a fact 
urged in its support neither, but that of 
the petitioners being a most respectable 
body of merchants and planters, and in 
every other instance as worthy and respec- 
table a body of men as any in this or any 
other kingdom. Now he was up, there 
was one gross mistake which pervaded the 
whole petition, which was, that ministers 
had wholly neglected the protection of 
Jamaica for a series of years, whereas 
the fact was notoriously otherwise. Both 
troops, military stores of all kinds, and 
ships of war, had been sent thither from 
time to time, and lord Cornwallis, with a 
land force of 5,000 men, was embarked at 
New York, accompanied by four men of 
war of the line His lordship was however 
countermnnded, when it was known that 
D’Estaing had gone to attack Savannah. 

The Marquis ot Rockingham contended 
that D’Estaing, had not his troops been 
prevented by sickness, would have been 
in possession of Jamaica, betore it would 
have been in the power of lord Cornwallis 
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to have sailed from New York. His lord- 
ship’s letter was dated the 16th of Sep- 
tember; the expedition could not have 
sailed till the 23d, nor have reached Ja- 
maica till near the middle of October. If 
Jamaica had been attempted, the attack 
would have taken place in the month of 
August, and general Dalling’s Jetter of the 
13th of that month, declared, that if ate 
tacked, he was unequal to make any effec- 
tual resistance. He condemned ministers 
severely for not sending a naval force, 
since they were unequal to send a land 
one: why they were not able to send the 
latter, was to him somewhat extraordinary, 
as he understood, that the Secretary at 
War, in another place, had asserted, that 
we had the preceding year near 100,000 
men within the island, and there had 
been a considerable body of troops raised 
since; nay, he went so far as to affirm, 
that we had at the instant he was speak- 
ing, @ more numerous body of men in 
pay, than any power in Europe, or he be~ 
lieved, in the known world. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, it was ime 
possible to have a flect sufficient to defend 
the windward islands and Jamaica both ;° 
D’Estaing, after the affair of Granada, had 
26 ships of the line; and if he went to 
Jamaica, there must have been a force 
equal to defend it; and the land force at 
the windward islands, in all above 50 men 
of war of the line; for though the fleet, 
if stationed at the windward islands, could 
run to leeward, a ficet stationed at Ja- 
maica could not work up to windward, so 
that we must have had 50 men of war of 
the line, or Jeave Jamaica or the wind- 
ward islands exposed and unprotected. 
He had this from as able an officer as any 
in the service. 

The Marquis of Rockingham said, let 
who. would be his lordship’s adviser, he 
had as good a naval authority for contend- 
ing that since we could not spare troops — 
for the defence of Jamaica, we should 
have stationed a fleet there, equal to its 
protection; the person he alluded to, he 
was not ashamed to name it, was admiral 
Keppel. 

The Earl of Sandwich replied, if the 
noble marquis alluded to a particular ad- 
viser, he presumed he meant sir Hugh 
Palliser. He meant him among others, 
and if he did, he thought that gallant offi- 
cer inferior to no man within or without 
the kingdom. He never, however, trusted 
to the sole advice of any man. He sought 
information wherever he thought he could 
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get the best, and that through various 
channels, and from different persons, and, 
after weighing what he heard from each, 
aletermined solely upon his own judg- 
ment. 

The Duke of Bolton insisted, that the 
assertion quoted by the noble lord could 
have come from no professional man, for 
the fleet might as well go from Jamaica to 
the windward islands, as from the wind- 
ward islands, consequently that was no 
apology: besides, if the British squadron 
had gone to the protection of Jamaica, 
D’Estaing being then at the windward 
islands, could be in no dangcr, as there 
was no other French squadron in the 
West Indies. But the truth was, the 
French were masters of the sea, and though 
Jamaica had been actually attacked by 
D’Estaing, our fleet being inferior, and 
the admiral besides having no orders to 
quit his station, Jamaica must have fallen 
without a single British ship to defend. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Debate in the Commons on the Insolvent 
Debtors Bill.] Feb. 10. On the motion of 
lord Beauchamp leave was given to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Act of S2nd Geo. 
2, intituled, *“* An Act for Relief of Debtors, 
with respect to the Imprisonment of their 
Persons; and to oblige Debtors, who 
shall continue in Execution in Prison 
beyond a certain time, and for Sums not 
exceeding what are mentioned in the Act, 


to make Discovery of, and deliver upon’ 


Oath, their Estates for their Creditors’ 
Benefit.” A Petition having been pre- 
sented to the House against the Bill by 
each of the two committees of Westminster 
and Southwark, and the two parishes of 
St. John and St. Margaret, Westminster, 
praying to be heard by counsel, on the 
23rd, the petitions were read, and the 
counsel called in, as soon as the order of 
the day for the second reading of the Bill 
was recited. 

Mr. Lee appeared as counsel for the 
city of Westminster and the borough of 
Southwark, and opposed the Bill stre- 
nuously on the ground of its principle, 
which he said went to a total alteration of 
the law of the land in a very important 
Poe an extension of the laws of 

ankruptcy to individuals not in trade, 
and the creating a permancnt act of insol- 
vency. He observed that the Bill was not 
founded on any alleged ground of incon- 
venience or error in the laws for arrest on 
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mesne process now in being, but contrary 
to the custom of parliament, and contrary 
to all legislative precedent, rested solely 
on an imagined possibility of inconvenience, 
arising from the circumstance of their 
existing at some time or another, for it did 
not state when, certain inexorable and re- 
vengeful creditors who kept their debtors 
in prison from motives of resentment and 
cruelty, after they had offered to resign 
their entire property. Had aspecific alle- 
gation beeu made that such hard-hearted 
creditors now existed, he should have con- 
sidered the Bill as a Ifbel and gross ca- 
Jumny on the people of England; as it 
was, and as no such allegation appeared in 
the Bill, he should not deem it a libel, but 
it certainly amounted to a very injurious 
reflection on the national humanity. Mr. 
Lee complimented the noble lord who 
brought in the Bill, on his intentions ; but 
even if the laws now in being required so 
violent a change as the Bill would produce 
if passed, he submitted it to the House 
whether, in difficult times like the present, 
it was a prudent measure to alter the 
system of law processes, so much as the 
Bil would alter it. He asked also, what 
could induce any man to think that the 
change was ney Was it from the 
people now living, having grown wiser 
than their ancestors? Or to what motive 
of policy was the attempt to be ascribed? 
He concluded with urging the House to 
stop the Bill where it was, and not suffer 
it to go into the committee, because the 
principle, of it tended to affect credit, 
without which a commercial country could 
never thrive. 

Mr. Silvester was counsel also for the 
same clients, and enforced Mr. Lee’s argu- 
ments, adding some of his own to them, 
and particularly pressing upon the minds 
of the House, that this was an improper 
time for the agitation of such a Bill; that 
at present trade was greatly embarrassed, 
but little cash in circulation, and all parts 
of the kingdom in difficulty and distress. 

Mr. Erskine declared he was employed 
by the county of Middlesex, and likewise 
by the two parishes of St. John, and St. 
Margaret, Westminster. He went into 8 
full history of the law respecting arrests 
for debt, shewing it was not in existence 
till the 11th of Edward 1, and that it was 
nearly three centuries afterwards, vz. 1D 
the reign of Henry 7, that any additional 
laws were made respecting it. He proved, 
that the custom of not imprisoning the 


bodies of debtors, as it prevailed of old, 
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was not founded on principles of liberty, 
but rather the reverse, having its founda- 
tion in feudal principles. As the commerce 
of the country increased, the laws respect- 
ing debtor and creditor were formed, and 
the necessity of establishing some means 
for the latter having a sort of security upon 
the former, pointed out the power of arrest 
as the most proper security that could be 
given. After going through the history 
of arrests very circumstantially, Mr. Er- 
skine came to a particular consideration 
of the Bill itself, and declared it to be nei- 
ther more nor less than a perpetual act of 
insolvency, and an extension of the Jaws 
of bankruptcy to persons not in trade. 
He said the P equency of insolvency acts 
was a disgrace to the country ; that it was 
owing to such acts so often passing, and 
passing in such a careless manner and with- 
out limitation or discrimination of persons, 
so that the fraudulent debtor was entitled to 
derive the same benefit from them, as the 
honest debtor, that our prisons were full 
ot debtors at all times. With regard to 
the ‘eh Bill, it certainly was a libel on 
the humanity of the people of England, 
because he verily believed, notwithstand- 
ing the prisons of London, Westminster, 
Southwark, and in the environs of those 
places were now full of debtors, there were 
not to be found in all of them, more than 
fifty persons who came under the descrip- 
tion that this Bill stated to be its founda- 
tion, or that were detained in prison, after 
giving up their all by merciless or revenge- 
ful creditors. He spoke to the various parts 
of the Bill, contending that it was liable to 
many objections in its provisions and 
enacting clauses, as well as its principle, 
declaring that it was so pompously, ab- 
surdly, and obscurely worded, that if he 
were to be put in prison, and to be obliged 
to stay there till he understood it, he cer- 
tainly should obtain his groats, because he 
must unavoidably be imprisoned for life. 
He reprobated the idea of its being 
founded on humanity, and declared, that 
if It passed into a law, commerce would be 
much injured, and numbers of honest 
tradesmen would suffer by the imposition 
of fraudulent debtors. He added also, that 
it would open a door to perjury, and every 
kind of villainy that the mind of man was 
capable of; that it partook of the com- 
plexion of an Act passed in the first year 
of the present reign, which was found to 
be of such a pernicious tendency, that 
parliament was obliged to be convened, 
the very next session, two months earlier 
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than usual, and earlier than would other- 
wise have been necessary, mercly for the 
al of repealing that Act. ‘The Act 

e alluded to was generally termed the 
Whitewashing Act; the inconveniencies 
arising from which, and the variety of 
frauds that grew out of it, must still remain 
on the minds of many gentlemen present. 
Mr. Erskine particularly objected to the 
clause, vesting it in the power of a judge 
to determine, whether a debtor who came 
before him, and made an affidavit of bia 
having surrendered his all, was an object 
who deserved to partake of the benefits of 
the Bill or not, asked who was to oblige 
the judge to determine either one way or 
the other, and by what was he to be guided 
in his judgment; a false oath might pro- 
cure the most fraudulent debtor his liberty, 
as well as a true one would do the same 
for an honest and unfortunate debtor. 
Mr. Erskine pointed out the frauds daily 
committed by persons who claimed the 
benefits held out by the bankrupt laws, 
declaring it frequently happened that soon 
after a man by taking up a large amount 
of goods from strangers, so as to enable 
his estate to make a better dividend among 
his old creditors, and thence procuring a 
majority to sign his certificate, had got 
himself cleared, he drove in his own chariot 
by the very commissioners to whom he 
had but lately surrendered, and splashed 
them and his creditors with the dirt of his 
chariot wheels. He concluded with ob- 
serving, that it was right for the legislature 
occasionally to interpose between debtors 
and creditors, by passing an Act of Insol- 
vency, but then that interposition should 
be made but seldom, and when such an 
Act passed, it ought to be done with care 
and circumspection, discriminating the 
objects who were to be advantaged by it, 
and making a distinction between an 
honest and a fraudulent debtor. Such 
Acts, he acknowledged, would be of 
real utility, but the idea of establishing a 
fixed, certain, and permanent Act of In- 
solvency was highly repugnant to every 
principle of commerce, and could not but 
be attended with very pernicious con- 
sequences. 

Mr. Bearcroft, as counsel in support of 
the Bill, replied to all that had been said 
against it, by his learned opponents, and 
declared, that it was nothing more than a 
continuation of an Act, commonly called 
the Lords’ Act, only extending the bene- 
fits of that Act, by enacting that persons 
owing more than 100/. might be entitled 
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to those benefits, on a verification of 
having made an honest and fair cessio 
bunorum. Mr. Bearcroft went into a long 
examination of the law of arrests as it 
stood, and argued that the present Act 
was equally founded on public necessity, 
expediency and sound policy. 

Lord Beauchamp then moved that the 
Bill be committed. 

Mr. Barrow complimented lord Beau- 
champ on the humanity of his inteotion in 
bringing io the Bill, but stated his objec- 
tions to the principle of it, and gave his 
reasons for opposing its going- to a com- 
mittee. He particularly replied to what 
Mr. Bearcroft had said, that this was 
merely a continuation of the Lorde’ Act, 
denying the assertion, and observing that 
that Act gave the creditor a right of ne- 
gociating the debtor's obtainment of his 
liberty by a cessto bonorum, whereas the 
present Bill took away the negative trom 
the creditor, and placed it in a judge, so 
that the creditors would now have less 
controul over their debtors than they had 
before. He mentioned also the daily 
abuse of the bankrupt laws in proof of the 
inexpediency of extending the principle 
of those laws to persons not in trade, and 
said that it was no uncommon thing to see 
a bankrupt rise like a phoenix out of his 
own ashes, and become a great man from 
the mere circumstance of his having been 
a bankrupt. 

Lord /seauchamp defended his Bill from 
all the objections that had been made to it, 
and proved, that it was not only founded 
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debtor from obtaining his liberty, on giving 
up his all, by declaring his negative to it, 
it vested the right of a negative in a third 

erson, one of the judges, or a court of 
aw, where as the whole distribution of 
justice was lodged, it was surely safe to 
entrust ft in this instance; and as the 
judges could be under no influence, it was 
obviously more consonant to real apd sub- 
stantial justice to place it there, than to 
suffer it to remain in the power of a cre- 
ditor who might feel the impulse of re- 
sentment, and who, from the nature of 
things, was not the most likely to act im- 
sagrane in his own cause. With regard 
to the Bill having been declared a libel on 
the humanity of the people, if that sort of 
reasoning was to be admitted, the Lords’ 
Act was as much a libel, so were all the 
Acts ordaining new regulations ; the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act might, with equal truth, 
be deemed a libel on the prince, who lived 
when it was passed. But it appeared from 
the arguments of one of the learned gen- 
tlemen, that there really was a necessity 
for passing the Bill, for so far from there 
not existing one hard-hearted creditor, or 
one person libelled as the Bill had been 
stated to libel the people of England, the 
learned gentleman who spoke last but one 
at the bar, had admitted that there might 
be fifty debtors confined in the prisons in 
and about this metropolis, who were kept 
in gaol by inexorable creditors, who were 
actuated hy revengeful motives only, and 
not with any hope or expectation of ob- 
taining the payment of their debts. Let 


in humanity, but in real policy; that it | gentlemen, before they opposed the Bill, 


would doa very great service to the coun- 
try, by keeping the gaols clear of debtors ; 
that trade would be benefited by it, and 
that it neither opened a door to perjury, 
as had been stated, nor would it afford dis- 
honest men an opportunity of defrauding 
tradesmen out of their property, and then 
escaptog from their merited punishment by 
procuring their liberty, upon a fictitious as- 
severation of their having given up their 
all. He said, he was very sure the Bill 
would not have been opposed at all, by 
the present set of petitioners, many of 
whom were worthy and respectable cha- 
racters, had they really understood the 
principle and purpose of it; he would 
therefore explain both. The Bill was 
merely a continuation of the Lords’ Act, 
with this only difference, that it went to 
the relief of debtors who owed a larger 
sum than 100/., and instead of putting it 
in the power of the creditor to prevent his 


ask themselves whether the liberty of 
fifty Englishmen, so circumstanced, was 
not an object worthy their attention ? 
But the great error which had occasion- 
ed all the dislike of the Bill, was an 
idea, that it was to take away the power 
of arrests for debt, and that it enabled a 
debtor totally to wipe out the claim of his 
creditor; by making an affidavit that he 
had resigned his all. The Bill went to 
etfect neither of these purposes; nothing 
could be further from his idea than the 
former, and the latter was very far from 
being the case. If a debtor gave up his 
all to his creditor, and made athdavit that 
he was not worth 5/. in the world, and had 
no effects but the bedding of his wife, the 
clothes of his children, and the like, be 
was to be brought before a‘court, and the 
affidavit, with the proper documents, were 
to be exhibited ; and if the court was sa- 
tisfied that the debtor had sworn the truth, 
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thet there was no fallacy io the matter, 
nor no concealed fraud, then the court 
might award the man his liberty, but that 
award did not clear him from the debt ; 
he was liable to it just the same as before, 
and all his future acquirements, whether 
by accidental circumstance, or by his own 
good fortune and industry, were liable to 
it, till it was paid. The whole object, 
therefore, was to vent an honest, but 
unfortunate man, from spending his whole 
life in a prison, and to prevent his wife and 
family from being deprived of the benefit 
of his industry. Surely, if L ppeclgrret 
thought a moment, they would see that 
this was more likely to be of advantage 
than of disadvantage to a creditor, because 
he could not possibly be paid by his 
debtor’s remaining locked up in a prison, 
but he might be paid by the profits of his 
Jabour. With regard to the Bill’s open- 
ing a door to perjury, how did it do that, 
more than any other process upen affi- 
davit? Neither did it put the fraudulent 
and honest debtor upon a footing, for to a 
proper discrimination of the one from the 
other had all his attention been paid, and 
the very object of the Bill was to draw the 
line fairly between them, and hold an 
equitable balance; for that very reason 
was the negative vested in the judges, who 
were empowered at their discretion to: 
liberate debtors, applying to the court in! 
the manner specified, and might, if they 
suspected fraud, and were not perfectly 
satisfied with the affidavit and documents 
exhibited, upon their bare suspicion and 
want of satisfaction, remand the debtor. 
Much had been said of the loss traders 
would experience from persons nearly in- 
solvent running in their debt, then going 
to gaol, and obtaining their liberty by 
virtue of this Bill; he had already shewn 
that fraudulent debtors would not be be- 
nefited by it, and as to traders, from their’ 
eagerness to get custom, giving credit to 
every man that came to their shops in a 
fine coat, and without enquiring into the 
debtor's circumstances, no act of parlia- 
ment could prevent it; it depended en- 
tirely on their own caution and prudence, 
and unless the House could by their acts 
infuse a greater portion of common sense 
into the heads of traders, such inevitably 
ever must be the case with some of them, 
but then they must thank themselves for 
it. His lordship answered the objection 
that the Bill was ill-timed, declaring that 
such an exception was always in the mouth 
of those who happened to think differently 
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froma the proposer of any measure, but 
that in the present case it was most ex- 
ceedingly ill-founded, for as there were at 
this time at least 1,800 debtors in the 
prisons in and about London, and we were 
engaged io a war which took cise numbers 
of the people out of the kingdom, the 
community could not afford to lose the in- 
dustry of 1,800 people who were lingering 
in a gaol; this therefore was a very fit 
moment for the passing a Bill that would 
restore such of them to Jiberty as merited 
that benefit; it would also render insol- 
vent acts, which had of late years been so 
frequent, and were so justly complained 
of, unnecessary, at the same time that it 
was not liable to the censure they merited, 
because there was an express provision in 
the Bill against liberating of swindlers and 
cheats, whereas an insolvent act always let 
such vipers loose on the public. With re- 
spect to the clause obliging creditors to 
allow their debtors, confined for want of 
bail, their groats, or 2s. 4d. per week, his 
lordship said it had long been the disgrace 
of our laws of arrests, that this provision 
was not made for the maintenance of 
debtors. In Holland, a people surely as 
frugal as the English, a commercial peo- 
ple, and never remarkable for their gene- 
rosity, it was the law for creditors to pay 
their debtors ls. a day from the com- 
mencement of their imprisonment to a& 
stated period, and 6d. a day as long after- 
wards as they kept them in gaol: in France 
too, there was an edict obliging creditors 
to allow their debtors six sous a day for 
their support, and both these regulations 
had been attended with the most salutary 
effect in Holland and France; so much so 
in the former, that on a general survey of 
the prisons, there were found to be only 
seventeen debtors in prison in the whole 
country, and of them no more than three 
in the prison of the populous and commer- 
cial city of Amsterdam. His lordship 
stated various reasons both of humanity 
and policy, why a creditor, if he seized the 
body of his debtor, and -prevented him 
from earning his livelihood, by locking 
him up in a gaol, ought to maintain him 
there, and asked if a man could be sup- 
posed to live upon less than 4d. a day ? 
He pointed out the many frauds to which 
traders were now liable from the acts of 
insolvency, and contended that his Bill 
would remedy them, by rendering such 
acts unnecessary. He replied also to Mr. 
Erskine’s observation, that the esi 
laws were abused, and that men frequently 
t 
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splashed the commissioners they had sur- 
rendered to, and their creditors, with the 
dirt of their chariot wheels, by shewing 
that such abuses were in some cases im- 
possible to be avoided, but that his Bill 
was not liable to similar abuses. His 
lordship concluded with summing up all 
the fieads of his speech, and begging it to 
be understood, that the Bill did not put 
creditors In a worse situation than they 
stood in before; that it did not alter the 
power of arrests; and that it only went to 
the relief of such honest debtors as through 
misfortunes were arrested and confined in 
prison, where they were not unfrequently 
doomed to linger out a miserable existence 
by the cruelty of merciless creditors. 
That therefore the Bill was an attempt to 
deprive men of the power of tyrannizing 
over and oppressing one another ; a matter 
as much the duty of the legislature to at- 
tend to, as the checking the power of the 
crown; andit the rather became them, be- 
cause it was a noble and disinterested act 
to relieve the distressed, who could not be 
suspected of having any other influence 
over them, but a claim on their humanity ; 
for these and other reasons, his lordshi 
hoped the House would suffer the Bill to 
o to a committee, by whom it might be 
fully discussed, and such parts of it as, 
upon due consideration, should appear to 
be inexpedient, taken away, and others 
more wise and more salutary introduced. 

Mr. Coventry opposed the principle of 
the Bill, and hoped it would not be allowed 
to go to acommittee. He said it desired 
an entire alteration of the laws of the land, 
and was of infinitely too important a na- 
ture to be agreed to; that he objected 
both to its principle and to its provisions ; 
that men now went to gaol on purpose to 
enjoy the luxuries of a prison; that the 
King’s-bench was crowded to excess, and 
that the proposal of allowing debtors 2s. 
4d. a week was highly improper: a soldier 
had but 6d. a day for being shot at, and 
should a rascal who had ‘cheated indus- 
trious tradesmen, and perhaps ruined many 
persons, be allowed 4d. ? 

Lord IVestcote, as,a corroboration of 
what lord Beauchamp had said, of the 
custom of creditors in Holland being 
obliged to allow their debtors 6d. a day, 
instanced the sentiments of a very able 
writer, from a work entitled ‘* Batavia II- 
lustrata,” written in 1721; the author of 
which book was long since dead, and there- 
fore what he had printed alluding to the 
bad custom that prevailed in England of 
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imprisoning debtors, without obliging cre- 
ditors to maintain them, as the cause of 
our prisons being always crowded, might 
be admitted as impartial evidence. 

Mr. Burke supported the Bill. He be- 
gan with an ironical satire on Mr. Coven- 
try, for his having declared that men went 
to gaol to enjoy the luxuries of a prison, 
and likewise for his having said 4d. a day 
was a luxury to a debtor, which he ought 
not to have. Mr. Burke remarked, that 
the tables were now fairly turned on the 
noble lord, and that so far from his Bill 
being founded, as every body had sup- 
pt on benevolence and humanity, the 

on. gentleman near him had proved that 
it was founded in inhumanity. Fort what 
was the avowed object of it? To oblige 
men to come out of those prisons in which 
they lived so luxuriously. To force them 
to have that maak’ which the hon. gen- 
tleman had proved to be so unpleasant to 
men who were debtors. Having carried 
this to a very laughable extent, Mr. Burke 
paid lord Beauchamp a most handsome 
compliment, and went into a warm and 
persuasive description of the good effect 
the Bill would have. He said, he wished 
the Bill to go still further than the noble 
lord had intended; that the white-washing 
clause ought to be inserted, and that ho- 
nest debtors should be cleared effectually 
upon a true cessto bonorum, and not re- 
main liable to the claims of their creditors 
ever afterwards. | 

Lord Ongley objected to the Bill; said 
it would open a door to perjury ; that per- 
jury was the vice of this country; that he 
verily believed nineteen out of twenty of 
the debtors now in gaol were fraudulent 
debtors, and that the greater part of them 
would make no scruple to perjure them- 
selves, if taking a false oath would clear 
them and give them their liberty. As a 
proof of the great prevalence of perjury, 
his lordship told the House there was a 
man at the Custom-house who went by 
the name of * The damned soul,’? who 
would swear any thing for five shillings. 

Mr. Fox declared he had brought in the 
Westminster Petition against the Bill; 
but though he had the greatest respect 
for the petitioners, and: hoped they would 
hereafter be his constituents, from what 
he had heard of the Bill he should certain- 
ly vote for its going to a cammittee, though 
he did not agree to itin all its parts. He 
defended the principle of the Bill, and 
said it was equally liberal, humane, and 
laudable. 
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Lord George Gordon opposed the Bill.| misled by the Treasury bench, nor the 


He said, that the House were not so com- 
petent to judge of the probable operation 
of the Bill as the petitioners; for that most 
of the members knew but little of trade: 
that they were chiefly debtors and -not 
‘ creditors: that many of them had no pro- 
perty ; not evena table, a chair, or a three 
legged stool to sit down upon, that they 
could call theirown. He would be guided 
by the old members (pointing to Mr. Bar- 
row and Mr. Coventry) and be neither 
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hon. gentleman who lately borrowed a 
lan for reformation from the French. 
he hon. gentleman had great eloquence, 

but though he might admire the wreath 

of flowers that grew out of the fertile bog 
of his understanding, he was not to be de- 
ceived, when he saw it was -a plan settled 
between the Treasury bench and the hon, 
gentleman, to alter and repeal the salutary 
laws of George the second: . 
The Bill was then committed. 
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